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PREFACE. 


In placing in the hands of the public the Useful Plants of the 
Bombay Presidency, the writer does not claim for it the merit qf 
originality, freely admitting jihat it is almost entirely a compilation 
from the various worhs on Indian Botany that have preceded it. 
Although nearly every botanical work has been availed of for his 
purpose, the writer has in the following pages directed references 
in the main to Brandis’ Forest Flora of the N^orth-West Provinces 
and Dalzell’s and Gibson’s Bombay Flora, as being the two that are 
most handy and portable. 

The timber trees d^e arranged in a regular botanical series, 
according to DeCandolle’s system of classification, from descrip¬ 
tions which are found scattered in Balfour’s Timber Trees, Brandis’ 
Forest Flora, Beddome’s Flora Sylvatica, Hooker’s Fhra of British 
India; "and the writer’s knowledge of the plants of some of the 
districts of the Deccan and Konkan,—like Mdtberan, Khandala, 
Mahdbaleshvar, Goa,—together with the dried specimens which he 
has from time to time obtained from other places, have enabled him 
to verify and correct these descriptions where necessary. 

m • 

In describing a tree the writer has invariably given the colour 
and arrangement of its flowers. This, coupled with the character 
of the other parts and the native names, will, it is hoped, enable the 
reader of oi'dinary intelligence to identify the various trees men¬ 
tioned in the work. 


llie altitude of a tree has been given, not in reference to the 
highest point at which it is seen growing in this presidency, but to 
the highest point at which it is met with in India. Thus the Jamhul 
tree, which in Bombay is not met with higher than at Sindolla 
(Mahdbaleshvar), has 5000 feet recorded against it, the tree being 
found to grow at Karaaon, which has the above height. 


The heights and girths given in this work are' all average 
measurements. It is very well known that both vary, not cnly in 
different places an^ under different circumstances of climate, etc., 
but even in the same localities, according to differences of soil, ex- 
* posure to winds, etc. ^ Thus the/rJmhid, to which Brandis gives a 
^ is 308—a 
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height of 70-80 and sometimes 90 feet, is in exposed high siti^tions 
such^ Sindolla, towards {md on the slopes df Lingmalla (Mah&ba- 
leshror), but a stunted shrnb, bearing fruit scarcely one-fourth the 
size of that found in tlj,e Konkan. Symene^ycHon excehum (Karwa, 
Dandru or Dandeli), whicli is a large tree in the plains, becomes 
smaller and smaller as we ascend the G-hits. 

^ The flowering time (FI.) and the seasons during which trees ripen 
their fnjit (Fr.) are also subject to ^Considerable variations: e.g. 
M illingtonia Tiortensia, the Indian cork-tree, is in full bloom in Poona 
at the eifd of August, whereas in Bombay it is in flower a month 
and a half later. In the description of timber trees the writer has 
not been very precise in the use of some of the technical terms; ' 
nor has he, in the enumeration of the characters of timbers, made a 
distinction between sap and heart wood, as in a great majority of 
cases the one gradually merges into the other ; and even where the 
difference is clear, it becomes inappreciable when the timber is 
not well seasoned, the colour white or yellow becoming brown, dark 

C 

brown, reddish-purple, or black. As an illustration of the difficulty 
sometimes thus arising may be mentioned the fa^t that, with the 
exception of Dr. Brandis, who describes separately the sap and heart 
wood of the first species in the list, Dillenia Indica, no other writer 
on Indian timbers makes this distinction. The wood of the second 
species, JD. pentaphylla, is described even by Dr. Brandis without 
an attempt at separating the sap from the heart wood. 

- The description of fruits, vegetables, food, and oil-yielding plants, 
&c., mentioned in other sections is very short; for their cultiva¬ 
tion, the uses and consumption of their products in each province 
are described in various volumes of the Gazetteer, for which alone 
the present one is written. Besides, a considerable number coifeists 
of thjs common garden and field plants, which are or may be readily 

identified by their native names. 

# 

The idea of dividing the work into sections has been borrowed 
from Sir G. C. M. Birdwood's interesting work Vegetable Produc¬ 
tions of the Bombay Presidency. The writer has, however, not only 
made alteratiens and additions to Sir G. O. M. Birdwood's sections, 
but hgs introduced s^eral entirely new ones, such as ** Plants men> 
tioned in the Beligious |Books of»|]he Hindus/* "Plants or their 
Products used in intoxi^ting Fish,” "Vegetable Poisons,” "List 
”^of Herbs, Tubers,” Ac./used as food by the^orer classes of India • 
during seasons of faming. The Indian me^cinal plants are grouped 
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togetibe^ according td their properties and uses, the modes 

paration and administration being also briefly given. '* lumber 
trees'' occnpy more than half the booh/ihus making the work^ the 
writer hopes, far more lu^fal foir reference. * 

It now only remains for the writer to crave the indnlgence of his 
readers for the irregularities and errors that must of necessity l^ave 
crept into a work which has been written under failing health and 
in the short intervals of time enatched from the anxieties of his pro¬ 
fessional duties. If time and health are permitted him,, the writer 
hopes to correct these errors in a second edition of the worlA 

J. O. LISBOA. 

Bombay, January 1886. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Alt. -- altitude. 

Fl.«floi*a; flowering time of a plant. 

Fr. = time of ripening fruit. 

T.T. = timber trees. 

Tbe other abbreviations will bo easily understood. 



ADD END A. 

Among Religious Plants, ” in tho last place, read :— 

SarcoBtemiiLa brevistigmaf Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 149. Soma. 

“ The Soma of the Vedas, its name being derived from the ciremnstonce that it 
• was gathered by moonlight by the ancient Hindus. They cairried it to their homes 
in carts drawn by rams ; and a fermented liquor was prepared by mixing its juice, 
strained through a sieve of goat’s hair, with barley and ghee. This wine was drank 
at all their religious ceremonies, and was used as an intoxicant by the rishis, who, in 
the golden age of Hinduisnif combined it at their meals with beef.”—Birdwood. 

Roxburgh says :—** This plant yields a larger portion of very pure milky juice 
than any other I know; and, what is rare, it is of a mild nature, and acid taste. 
The native travellers often suck the tender shoots to allay their thirst.” * 

S. bre^^iffma grows at ti^e foot of MahAbaleshviu* and in various other rocky 
places in India. I^hether it is the true Soma of the Veda or a substitute for it 
intv»duced in modern times, is difficult to say ; but the description of Soma (Zend., 
Homo) given in Aywr- Veda as translated by F. Max*Mttller points to a plant of the 
genus Sareostemma. 

We have in India, besides the above-mentioned plant, Setrcoatemma intermedium 
and 8.»Jlrunonianum; the latter, eaten as salad by the natives, is found in the 
Deccan ascending to 4000 feet on the Neilgherries. Some dry twigs, sent to the 
writer by Mr. Kursetji R. Cama, of what he calls Homa slightly resemble those 
of this species and of B. itOermedivm. 

S. StOCksii grows in Sind. 

There is another leafless asclepiad, Periploca aphylla, which is common in Afghan¬ 
istan, ascending to 3000 feet on the mountains of Persia. Whether it possesses acid 
juice is not known. 

Sinoe writing the above, the twigs used as Soma have been identifled as belonging 
to Bpkodra vulgarU, of Gnetaeese, which is found on dry atony hills in Afghanistan, 
Beluehistan, parts of tho Himilayas, Jhelam, Chenab, and Sutlej ; also at Khlmiaon 
and inner Sikkim. 
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of their leaves. • 
and are eaten 
Flowers brown tomentose, axil- 
lary, 

J»rge, 
stock 

2|-3 in., thick 
about i-1 in.; 

5- lobed, 
contain large 
but it is chiefly 
galls as mordant, 
sagittate, purple. Female 
Stamens 10? 
hermaphrodite, larger, terminal 
aril, succulent, 
of yellow juice 
but does not 
of yellow 

are somewhat shorter, 
gnn%tickB, 

Ublong-lauceolate 
lf-2im. long, 
resembling Spanish 
7-nerved. 

7-14, 

size, close to 
Bractcoles 
clodded 
and Is said 
each bearing 
Capsule 6-7 in., 

Bcwbard 
leaflets 3-4 
villous. Stylo stalked, curved. 

(also called Katira) 

but not 

numerous, small, surrounding 
Campanulate, urceolate, 
anthers, with 2 
claws; 

Leaves 2-6 
F. heyneanum 
yellow on peduncle 

6- 7 by 4 
gun-sticks 
Budjari-dha-mun. 
S-antheriferous 
Uliiefolia 
Ovary ^.celled, 

Fibres ^ 

Cordate or broad ovate, rotun- 

^te. 

Flowers | in. 
obovate audP 
yellowish-grew, 

2 in.; oblong- 
dots. 


Read 


of their flowers, 
and is eaten 
l^lowers axillary. 


e. 


lari 
sta. 

2^-3 in., linear-oblongr thick 
about i in. ; ' 

5-valved, 

contain a large 

but they are chiefly 

galls as a mordant. 

sagittate. Female 

Stamens 8 or 10, 

terminal 

aril succulent. 

of a yellow juice 

but do not 

of a yellow 

or somewhat shorter; 

gun-stocks, 

ob-lanceolate 

li-2i in. long by i-f in., 

resembling the Spanish 

7-nerved; petiole 1-3 in. 

7- 10, 

size close to 

Bracteoles 

clothed 

and are said 

each division bearing 

Capsule 4-6 in., 

BcsJbbards 
leaflets 6-7 

villous, ^ary stipitate. Style 
curved. 

(also called Katira. Vide p. 6. 
line 19) 
but is not 

numerous, surrounding 

Campanulate or urceolate, 

anthers, each with 2 

claws, ” 

Leaves 3-6 

P. Heyneanom 

yellow, oil peduncle 

6 by 4 

gnujstooks 

Budjari-dhamun, 

8- antheriferous 
titissfolig 

Ovary 2-4-oelIed,. 

P Fibres 

Cordate, broad-oegte or retnn- 
date, 

FIowws in. 

obovate, obtuse at the apex and 
yellowiah-wliite, 

2 in.'; ovate, oblong- 
dots} 




yellowiLh-gi*^n» 

Fop. FI. 46. 

Style thick 
obtuBe, notched, 

Flowers J in. 

Stamens 10, 

1-2-celled ; 

Panvar 

10 , 

4-1 in. 

10-12, inserted 
racemes, 
broad falcate- 
nearly 3 lin. 

4-5 small, 

U-14 in- 

obtuse, obscurely^ 

Flowers subsessile, 
large. Drupe 

3-4, much 
M. azcdarach, 
i in. 

S uberulous panicles, 
airy. 

than the leaves. 

globular. 

stamens 

seecis 3-4 covered 
as firewood, 
small, white. 

Leaflets 1-4 

fish ; and the fish 

oblong. 

Petals 5, 

10 . 

Flowers greenish- 
terminal axillary 
Calyx 5 dentate, 
beneath, on a rather long 
tiole 

on long villous 
with 8 ovules 
silky pubescence 
Wightiana. 

ovate elliptic or 
peduncles longer 
former as a 
Xylocarpus 
Sepals 4, 
ovoid, unarmed 
long, pari-pinnate 
Petals covered 
hairs. Fruit 
and the uses 
Stamens G*8 ; 

Drupe compreifsed, ^ ^ 
but durable 
bviin., ^ 
abort. 

1 in. 

Stamens 4. 

Hweet oil 
Perm. ; 


yellowish-white, 

For. FI. 48. 

Style slender, 
obtuse or notched, 

Flowers In. 

Stamens 8-10, 

1 •2-celled by abortion ; 

Parvar 

8 , 

i*4 in- 

10-12, usually 10, inserted 
panicles, 
broadly falcate- 
nearly 4-5 lin. 

4-5, usually 4, small, 

1-]^ in. 

obtuse, sessile, obscurely 
Mowers minute, subsessile, 
large, wanting in male 
tiewers. Drupe 
3-4, usually 3, much 
Melia azedarach, 

i i“- 

E uberulous or glabrous panii-les. 

airy or white tomentose. 
tlian the leaflets, 
globular (* anthers 6.'> 
anthers 

seeds f-covered 
lor lirewood. 

small, 4, rarely 5-meroue, 
white, 

Leaflets temate, 1-4 
iish ; the fish 
oblong or lanceolate, 

]*etals 4-5, 

10, rarely 8, 

Flowers about 4 , greenish- 

terminal and axillary 
Calyx 4-5-dentate. 
beneath ; base obtuse on a rather 
long petiolnle. 
on snort villous 
with about 8 ovules 
silky pubescent 

Wightiana, Dalz. &.Gibs.Hby, 
FI. 143. 

ovate elliptic, narrow oblong or 

peduncles somewhat lunger 

former is a 

Xylopara 

Sepals usually 4, 

ovoid, apiculate, unarmed 

long, normally pari-piunate 

Petals 4-5, covered 

hairs. Stamens 8. Fruit 

and their uses 

Stamens 6-8-10; 

Drup#slightly compressed, 
durable 
by 14-4 in., 
shorter, 
in. 

Stamens usually 4 
, sweet pulp 
1 Waid. : 
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much-branched • 

sub-opposite, 
used as 
have much 
Corolla In. 

1 ft. or more 
with yellow ^ 
largest, 
cuspidate, 
long; the blado 1 in. broad ;l 
wings and 
blackish, l-g 
Polynasia. 
in petiole 

base, larger, as long 
3-4 lin. 
by J-1 in. 
its leaves. 

5-7, obtuse, 
articular. 

Pod 3-7 in. 

Bby. FI. 82 
by 1 in., 
pinnae 2; 

dense peduncled heads 
tsoarlet red, shining, 

Leaf-rachis 
tomenotea 
with a bract 
leaflets 

Leaf-rachis } ft. 
and several smaller 
Leaf rachis glabrous or pubes-j 
cent. 

Bed. 

Leaf-rachis 

oil the common petiole 
i-i in. 
i-2i in. 

Pod i-2. 

PinniB 8-16, 

I in. 

Flowers white 
reddish-brown 

4 ih». 

velvety, pubescent. 

Calirx a line long. 

Hook. ; Hook. 

Bby. FI. 82 
limb 10-12 

. 1-14* 

Leaves shortly, otdong-elliptivj 
or oblong lanceolate, 
smoothish. 

at the base, often 
FI. 91 . 

adftte and ^ 

dense, terminal, forming 
on hedges 
30-30. 

dttriiu||jkhe whole of the 
oordale at the apex 
malacoedbes 

4-4 


sparingly branched 
sub-opposite elliptic, 
used as a 
have a much 
Corolla 4*3 ill* 

1 ft, long or more 
with a yellow 
larger, • 

cuspidate at the apex, 
long; wings and^ 

blackish, with 1-8 
Polynesia, 
on a petiole * 
base, as long 

3- 4 lin. or longer, 
by 4 to 4 in* 
their leaves. 

6-7, elliptic obtuse, 
orbicular. 

Pod 3-7 by 4 in. 

Bby. FI. 83 

by 4-1 in., . , , . 

pinnsa 2 with a raised guinci 
between; 
dense heads 
scarlet, shining. 

Common petiole 
tomentosa 
bracted 
leafle.ss 

Cotnnion petiole 4-4 ft- 
and smaller 

Common petiole glabroue, 

Bed. FI, Syly. t, 51. 

Common petiole 
on it 
4*4 in. 

4- 24 in. 

Pod 1-2. 

Pinm-e 6-8, 
f-1 in.. 

Flowers yellowish-white 
brown 

* 

g ubescent. 

lalyx half a line long. 

Hook 

Bby, PI. 89. 
limb with 10-12 
; fruit 1-14 in., 

Leaves oblong elliptic, or short- 
acuminate 

smoothish, with 6 prominent 
angles. * 
at the apex, often 
Flr228 

aouteji^t the apex and 
dense, forming 
in hedges 
30-35 

during the 
cordate at the base 
malacemisis 

4-4 
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78 

79 


80 

2 

4 


88 

91 


92 

93 

95 

96 

97 


99 

100 

101 

«l 

102 

103 

104 

105 


20 

28 

20 

22 

8 

28 

21 

27 k 

40 

15^ 

50 

35 

46*' 

*» 

24 
42 
21 

30 
6 

10 

21 

>9 

26 

31 
45 

48 

49 
10 
12 
19 

19*20 

21 

25 
*• 

39 

8 


1-1 in. • • 

For. FI. 225 
the leather 
Linn. ; 
arhitish 
i-li in. 

H. 27— 

1 in, diam., four 
Calyx 1 jt in. 
ripens; fruit 
make 
FI. 139 , 

12 . 

Linn; Dalz. 

Bly. FI, 293 
petiole it'l in. 

8 stamens ; 
terminate. 

For FI. 301. 

Leaves 3-4 in. 
about 1^ in. 
in pari'pinnate 
with the old one 

3- 4 in.. 

Corolla i in. 
fin. long, 
divancate. 

1-li ft. long, 
about 4 in. 

4- 8 by 2i-3i in. 

1-li in. 

leaves soft pubescent 
almost orbicular, cordate 
Leaves 1-2^ ft. 

3-3i in., long, 
pure, white 
3-4 in., 

leaflets 2*3 pair 


9* 

12 

10-14 by 3-4 in. 

99 

23 

petioles 1-2 in. 

99 

37 

2-24 by 14 in. 

•» 

46 

Hook.; Dalz. 

106 


smooth. Seeds 

99 

14 

Leaves 12-24, 

99 

99 

16 

» 21 

petiole 
by 3-4 in. 

109 

25 

clothing 

111 

41 

alternately 

112 

41 

Leaves 3-9 


46-47 

Fruit somewliat like an acorn, 


oblong. 

19 

47 

cjip. 

114 

11 

Leaves 6-12. 

99 

•25 

Leaves 6-12 In. 

115 

17 

3-8 lin. 

99 

44 

myrobalan » 

IIG 

21 

' numerotts-f ascic^d. 

• 

99 

31 

Golchidion 

99 

44 

DeCandolle, 

117 

12 

, This tree 

118 • 
120 

16 

41 J 

pedtmcle 

densely, mfovillous 


1} in. 

For. FI. 235 
leather 
Roxb. ; 
whitish 
i*li in. 
ni. 27— 

If in. diam. and four 
Calyx ^ffin. 
ripens fruit 
makes 
FI. 138. 

6-8 

Linn., Brand. For. FI. 293- 
Bb^. FI. 140. 
petiole 1-lf in. 

8 staminodes; 
turbinate. 

For. FI. 300. 

Leavea^-4 by 2f in. 
about f in. 
imparipinnate 
with an odd one 
3-4 in. by 2. 

Corolla f in. 

1 in. long, 
divaricate, 

1-2 ft. long, 
about f-f m. 

6-12 by 24-5 in. 

1-2 in. 

leaves sparingly soft pubescent 

cordate 

Leaves 2-3 ft. 

3*3f in. long, * * 

S ure white, 

-4 by 14 in. 

leaflets 2-3 pair with an odd 
leaflet; 

10-14 by f-I in. 
petioles 4 in. 

44 by 2 in. 

Hook.; Bignonia Xylocarpa. 
Ija lz . 

smooth. Capsule 1-24 ft. long, 
woody. Seeds. 

Leaves 12-24 in. long, 

petiolulo 

by f in. 

clothes 

alternate. 

Leaves 5*0 
Fruit oblong, 

cup, size of a pea, red when 
ripe. 

Leaves 6*12 in, long, 

Leaves 4*6 in. 

8-18 lin. ^ 
myrabolah 
numerous, fascicled, 

Glochidion 
DeCandi^le Prod., 

This shml) 
petioA 

^nsely rufovyions, 
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Fagp. 

LbiP. 

■ rtr ^ I, 

_ ffl 

121 

35 

m 

and destitute 

122 

7 

They yield 


15 

Leaves 4-9 

H 

4G 

evergreen ree 

Ti.*! 

38 

JL deeocca 

*9 

42 

Clcidon 

124 

88 

stamens 10-14 in.. 

9 f 

46 

285 ; Brand. • 

125 

16 

found run wild 


24 

Khinna. 

* 9 

43 

Huriia. 

12G 

14-15 

(Jenocephalus 

» 9 

17-18 

sinuate 

127 

20 

sides with minuter i*ed dot.^ ; 

* 9 

21 

petiole ! 

Female axillary | 

128 

14 

Bby. FI. 224 ‘ | 

129 

21 

into trunk 

9 9 

45 

Leaves 4-^in.. 

99 

47 

2-3 in. 

1:K> 4 

8-1 

U. bengamoiiium, 

i:i2 

0 

Flowers greenish, 

f9 

91 

deciduous 

99 

15 

lloloptelea 

9 9 

44 

Samaroid careopsys 

i:t» 

• 20 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


TIMiBER, TREES. 


DILLENIACEJS. 

» 

This order is represented in tliis Presidency by tw^ timber trees^ 
both remarkable for tbe grandeur of their foliage and the showinesE^ 
oi their leaves. 

P illenla. lB.dica> I^nn.; Brand. For. FI. 1.—>I>. speGiosa, Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. 2. Mota karmal, hwramhel. 

Young a£oots silky. Leaves 8-10 by 2-4 in., approximated towards 
the ends of branches, aente, sharply serrate, with numerous paral¬ 
lel stout veins ending in points of serraturos; almost coriaceous, 
glabrous above, pubesoent beneath, especially on the nerves. Petiole 
1-1 i in., chaifnelled. Flowers solitary, about 5-6 in. diam., pure 
white on pubescent peduncles 2-3 in. Sepals orbicular, ^ncave, 
thickand fleshy, petals obovate. Inner stamens longer and recurved, 
outer erect. Carpels 20. Fruit round, size of a cocoanut. Seeds 
compressed. 

Not uncommon in the Konkan, in AlibAg, S^vantvAdi and Goa, and 
also in all tropical forests of South India, Bengal, Nepanl to Assam, 
Ceylon; Burma and the Malign Archipelago. Alt. 1000 ft. 

it attains the height of SC^O ft. and a girth of 3-5 ft. An evergreen 
tree. FI. June-Jnly; Fr, ripens about February. 

The wood is reddish-brown, hard, close-grained and strong; valuable on 
account of its dnrabiliiy under water; occasionally used mr gunstocks, 
house- and ship-bnilding, and as firewood. It makes a good charcoal. The 
fleshy sepals have an agreeable acid taste, and are eaten raw or cooked, 
or made into shertet, which is said to bo useful for cough. A palatable 
jeUy is also made from them. .• 

D. pentagyna, Boxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2; Brand- For. 
FI. 2. K^^al, hmagulu^ 

A Bpreading teree. Leaves oblong-Ihnoeolate, 1-2 ft. loi^ (oix 
sboots and ^iuig trdes pp to b ft. long) by 4-1 ft;, taperiiig mto a 
broad half. am^eadcanl p^iole 1-3 deat^ulate, with flum^oa 
parallel vmns/ iifll^::fdovr&y y^onug^ glalnotts apd fiiibii^g 

^hep^. Flpp^eip pfioMled, I xiL sv^ 
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f 

Timber Trees. 


^alendor pedicels 1-2 in. long, arising from tuberosities on old branchea 
»Petals obovato. Carpels and styles 5. Fruit globular, size of a 
cherry, smooth, orange-yellow. 

Bouthern MSrdtha Country and on the west side of most of the hill 
foi’csts of the Konkan.salso along the base of the Himalayas from Oudo 
and Behar to Assam, Bouth India, Bengal and Burma, Alt. 2000 ft. 

A ttains 60-70 ft. in height and a girth of 6-8 ft. Shods its loaves in 
Marofa-April; comes in flower soon afterwards. Fr. ripens in the begin¬ 
ning of the rainy season. 

Wood very strong, hard, heavy, porous, coarse-grained, durable, of a 
liglit-pinkish colour tuming to Hgiit.-brown ; used for house- and ship- 
Imildiiig, buggy-shafts, rico-mills and charcoal. The berry has an agree¬ 
able acid flovonr resembling somewhat that of Orewia aslatlca, and are 
cal on raw or cooked. The letivos, which are sold in the bazdrs of Poona 
RTid els('where, are used .‘is substrata for tbntchoii roofs and also as fodder. 
The old rough leaves of this and the preceding species are also omp’oyod 
to polish ivoiy and horn. Cordage is made of the bark, 


MAGNOLIACE^. 

Wo bave only one species'^on this side, which is tho well-known • 

Miclielia cliampaca, Linn. J Brand. For. FI. 3. O/wimpa. 

This evergreen tree is cultivated everywhere for tho sake of its 
fragrant yellow flowers. Alt. 3-5000 ft. 

It attains the height of 30-60 ft, and in favourable places up to 100 ft.; 
girth 7-9 ft. FI. all tho year round, but chiefly in May. Fr. in tho cold 
season. 

Tlic wood is soft, mottled, light olive-brown, polishes well, and is 
adapted for handsome furniture. Used in some parts for carriages, 
palanquins and buildings. 


ANONACE.S!. 

This order yields the following timber trees 

Unona panuosa, Dalz. in Hook. ICew Jour. Bot. iii. 207; 
Bedd. Ic. PI. Ind. Or. t. 52. 

Young parts puberulous. Leaves 2^-4 by in., ovate-lan- 
ccolato, obtusely acuminate, rounded or acute at the base, glabrous 
above, pubescent beneath, thin, peUucid-dotted. Flowers brown- 
tomentose, axillary, of a dirty-wMte colour, on very short peduncles, 
surrounded with one or more scaly bracts. Sepals ovate-acute, 
3 lines long, villous on tho outside; petals 1^-2 in. long, lanceolate, 
villous, inner narrower and shorter. Ovaries 8-12, densely strigose ; 
ovules 2-4. Carpels 5-C, oval-obtuse, sTibsessilo, pubescent. Seeds 1-3, 
large, shining. 

This tree is common in tho forests of tho Eonkan, chiefly about 
Talwaddi-Sahyadri and in Travancorc. Alt. 3500 foot. FI. in Cictober. 

Wood is good, tough and stro:i||g, and a guod fibre is extracted from 
tho Inner hark. 

Polyalthia lougifolia, Bcnth. & H. f.; Brand. For. FI. 5.— 
Qmtteria longifoUa^ Dalz, & GH.bs. Bb^. FI. SuppL 2. Aidh, asohaj 
as^ipala, devadaru, I 
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Glabrous. Leaves 5-8 bj 1-2 in., narrow-lanoeolate, long>4tcumm- Timber Tne& 
ate, waved, shining above, pellnoid-dotted, mepibranous, glabrous, V 
on a petiole i in. Flowers numerous, yellow-green, on long slender 
pOdicels; umbellate, on hoary^ peduncles, 4 in., aritung Irom short, 
leafless, tubercnlate branchlots j bracts minute-linear^ Sepals broad- 
ovate } petals equal, narrow-linear from a broad base. Carpels ovoid, 

I ini, obtuse at both ends, on stalks 4 in., stout, glabrous. 

This beautiful evergreen tree is indigenous in Ceylon, and is ex- 
teusively planted in avenues along the roads in Bombay and other parts 
of India. . . 

In some places it attains the height of about 50 ft. and a girth of G 
ft, FI, February-May; Fr. July and August, 

r Wood whitish-yellow, light, tolerably close and ovon-graincd; used for 
making drum cylinders. 

P. cerasoides, Benth. & H. f.; Brand. For. FI. B.^GnatteHa 
terasindes, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 3. Hum. 

Young parts tomentoso. Leaves 3-8 by 1-2 in., distichous, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, membranous, acute or rounded at 
the base, dark-green, glabrous above, pubescent beuoath ; petiole 
short, tomentoso. Flowers greenish-white, about 8-10 lines diam.; 
peduncles in., woody, arising from axillary tuborclos; pedicels 
4”1 in., slondor, with a few basal imbricating scjiles and somotimo9» 

2-3 oblong or ovate bracts. Petals hardly longer than sepals, ovate 
or Hnear-oblong, thickly coriaceous, puberulous. Carpels numerous, 
size of a small cherry, dSrk-red, on slender stalks f in. long. 

Found omThall Qhdt, Jawhir forest, Madras and Behdr. 

This ev^rgpreentree sometimes, attaius a groat height. Fh February* 

May; Fr. end of rainy season. 

Wood whitish, hard, close-grained, used by carpenters, and in making 
boat masts and small spars. 

P. fragrans, Benth. & H. f ,—Quatkria fragrans, Dalz. & Gibs. 

Bby. FI, 4 

Yoting branches hoary. Loaves 4-9 by 2-5 in., membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, rounded at the base, generally oblique 
on petiole about 4-f in. long, very prominently veined, especially 
beneath, glabrous above, slightly pubescent on the costa beneath. 

-Flowers‘fragrant, white or yellowish-whito on peduncles about 
I in, long, from the axils of fallen leaves or on woody tubercles, 
cymose, 5-12-flowered, puberulous; pedicels 1 in, long, slendor, 
hoary 3 bracts cup-shaped about the middle. Sepals small, rotun- , 
date; petals 1-14 in.long, narrow, attenuated at the apex. Carpels 
10-20, I-I4 in.# broadly oblique-ovoid, hoary, on a stock 1-14 in. 
long. 

A large tree found in the jungles of Sivapore, Sivantvddi, Malabdr and 
the South Eduara Ghdts. FI. in tho cold season. * 

The wood requires examination. ^ 

« oardiopetalus^ Bedd. Ic, PI. Ind. Or. 

L ^^r^Polyalthia eardiopetala, Dalz. in Hook. Kow. Jour. Bot 
ii. 89. ^ 

Branches slender, leafy. Leaves 6*9 by 2-3 in., aromatic, iiuear- 
oblcHug, abruptly-aenminato at the apex, acute at the base, thin. 
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coriaceous, undulated at the margin j petiole i in. long. Mowers 
reddish, 1 in. diau^., on supra-ajiillary, solitary or superposed pe¬ 
duncles in. long. Sepals small, pubescent, broadly-ovate, outer 
petals cucolla^e-clawed, ovate-lanceolate, 8 lines long, denselybrown- 
tomentose, innor ones | shorter, tomientoso. Styles slender, 2-fid, 
carpel 1 -seeded. 

It is a small tree or a large shrub found in tlie Southern Mar&tha 
Oountry, Ooorg, Kslnara Ghdts and Wynaad. 

Tho timber is used for posts. 

oSaccopetalum tomentosiun. Hook. f. & Th.; Dale. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 4; Brand. For. FI. 7. Kinia, karriy and also called hum 
by the natives. 

Young shoots clothed with soft silky tomentum. Leaves 4-6 by 
21-3 in., elliptic or ovate-oblong, acute at the apex, rounded or 
cordate at the base, sometimes glabrous when old and somewhat 
rough above, pubescent and pale beneath, on petioles i in. long. 
Flowers greenish-yellow with a broad streak of brown; in lead- 
opposed or sub-terminal 2-4-flowerod cymes, on short peduncles 
in.; pedicels slender, downy, 2-3 in. Sepals and outer petals 
^ in., nearly equal, lanceolate, inner petals § in., oblong, obtuse, 
downy, saccato'^at the base. Carpels 1 in. diam., purple-tomeutose, 
3-4-seeded, on stalks in. 

Forests of the Konkan, Travancore, and also at Bohir, Orissa and Terai 
of Nepaul. 

A largo tree attaining in some places a beigbt of 50 ft. with a girth of 
5-0 ft. FI. hot season; Fr. rainy season. Leaves are shed in March and 
renewed in April. 

Wood greenish-yellow, strong, hard, closo-grained and durable; valued 
for building purposes, as it does not warp. The leaves are used as cattle 
fodder, 

BocageS) Dalzellii, H. f. & T}i.--^8agercea launna, Dalz. & 
Gibs. Bby. FI. 2 . Sajiri. 

Branches glabrous. Leaves 6-9 by 2^-3 in., thick coriaceous, 
acute or obtuse at the apex, rounded or slightly attenuated at tho 
base, glabrous and shining above, pale beneath. Mowers Avhito, 
bisexual, crowded, in fascicles of 1-15 on woody tubercles; pedicels 
about i -1 in.; bracteoles several, scaly, basal. Sepals orbicular, 
cohering at the base. Petals ^ in., broad-ovate, concave. Stamens 
12-18. Eipo carpels 1 in. diam., globole, glabrous, smooth, Bubsosaile. 

Mdtheran, N&gotna, Jawhir, and all along tho forests of the 
and Travancore, Alt, 2500 ft. 

It is a beautiful ornamental laurel-liko tree. FI. October-November. 

The timber is of a reddish colour, close-grained, useful for fancy work. 


CAFPABIDE.S!. 


^rhis order is represented by several plants, but most of the 
species are shrubs. ' ^ 

Capparis apBylla, Ro^k.j Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 9.; Broad. 
For. M. 14. Kiralj sodada. 


Straggling, much-branched glabrous ^hrub or small tree; thorns 
twin, nearly straight, brown. Leie^es i-4 in. long only on ynttt^ 
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Bhoots, cadacous, eessile, lmear*sabalatej pungent. Eldwers 1 m. 
diam.^ red>brown or scarlet, in magpiy-flowered corymbs, on very short* 
lateral shoots. Sepals uneqaal, the inner sepal larger and saccate, * 
Bnbvalvate. Petals ovate, longer than sepids. Stamens 8-20; fila¬ 
ments long-filiform. Ovary Sa a gynophore in. Style subulate. 
Fruit ovoid or globose, red, size of a cherry, long-beaked. 

Common in Catch, Gajarit and the Deccan as far south as Tinncvelly; 
also in dry places in the Punjab, Bdjputana, Central Provinces, etc. 

It rarely attains the height of 20 ft. and a girth of 4-5 ft., rarely more, 
PI. hot season; Pr. November-March. 

Wood is whitish or light-yellow, ^becoming brown on exposure, clgso- 
grained, tough and shining. Used in some places for small beams and 
rafters, oil-mills. It is generally used for fuel, which burns with a st|png 
fiame. It is bitter, and therefore not liablo to the attacks of white ants. 
The unripe fruit and flower-buSs aro used as pickle. 

Ol grandis, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 10 ; Bodd.Fl. Sylv. 
An. Gen. 13. Puchownda., ragota. 

A crooked tree; branches and all young parts grey or yellowish- 
tomentose, armed with short, slightly-curved thorns or none. Leaves 
2-3 by ^-2 in. ovato or obovftte, acute at both ends, or rarely obtuse, 
glabrous on both surfaces when old; petiole in. Flowers |-1 in. 
diam., white, in terminal corymbs or racemes; pediSels slender, 1 in. 
Sepals tawny, puborulous, unequal. Petals narrow-obovato, unequjfl. 
Stamens numerous. Gynophore slender, J-1 in. Fruit size of a 
nutmeg, globbse, purple, 2-6-seeded. 

Found ip the forts of Sholapur, Miraj, and sparingly on the ghdts and 
the Deccan, also in several parts of Madras and Ceylon. 

It attains the height of about 15 ft., having a thick trunk. PI. May. 
Sheds its leaves in the hot season. 

Wood is hard and durable; much used for ploughshares and rafters. 

CratSBya'religiosa, Forst.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 8; Brand. 
For. FI. 1(5. Wetrurta, warvanah, kancanf kmula. 

Glabrous. Leaves trifoliolate, long-petiolod, clustered towards 
the ends of branches; leaflets 3-6 by li-2J in., ovatc-lancoolate or 
obovate-lanceolato, abruptly or gradually acuminate, on articulate 
petioles,, pale or glaucous benoath. Flowers 2-3 in. diam., ybito, 
becoming greenish-yellow, at length purplish, on long filiform pe¬ 
dicels, in many-flowered terminal corymbs. Sepals 4, ovate, deci- 
dnous, inserted with the petals on the broad-lobod hemispherical 
disc. Petals 4, ovate or oblong, obtuse or acute, long-clawed. 
Fruit 1-2 in. diam., ovate or globose, on a thick gynophore, many- 
seeded. 

Found all over the Eonkan, in Malah&r, Ednara and Madras; Ceylon, 
Assam, Burma; cultivated eveiywhere in India, especially near temples. 
Alt. 2000 ft. 

It attains, the height of 30-40 ft., sometimes more, and a girth df 3-6 ft. 
FI. in the hot season; young leaves appear in the same season and 
Fr. in the rainy season. » * 

Wood is white or yellowish'-white; wllbn old changing to light-brown; 
olose and«neoth-grained, tough, durable and moderately hard. Used for 
dmms, combs, writing-hoards and in turnery. The viscid pulp of the 
fruit is said to boused as axu6!irdant in dyeing; zoized with mortar as a 
oeiue:^. . • 


Timber Trees. 
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BlXINE.iS. 
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e Cochlospoirmuin gO^Ypitun^ D. 0. Prod. i. 527.; Bread. 
For. PI. 17. Ktimhi, ganeri, gimglay. 

BrancliletSj young leaves and peduncles, grey>tomentoBe. Iieaves 
3-8 in. diam., p^dniEttely 3-5-lobed, old glabrous, lobes acute or 
acuminate, entire; petioles long, thick; stipules linear, caducous. 
Flowers 4-5 in, diam., bright yellow, on terminal paniclea Sepals 
oblong, concave, silky. Petals obliquely obcordate, obliquely emar- 
ginate or irregularly cleft. Capsule 2-3 in., 5-lobed, size of a goose- 
egg. Seeds numerous, covered with long cottony hairs. 

Commonly planted noar temples, and is found in the Deccan, Central 
Provinces, Bundclkund, Behar, Mysore, Travancoro, Prome, etc. Alt. 
3000 ft. 

IJ; attains the height of 20-30 ft. and a girth of 2-3 ft. FI. Pcbruary- 
April; Fr. Jane-July, Sheds its leaves in January, now loaves appearing 
in May. 

Wood grey, soft, and light, but not much used. The cotton is used only 
for stuffing pillows. The white gum which exudes from the trunk is 
called katira, which is said to be used in the trade of shoe-making. 

Scolopia crenata, Cloa.; *Bedd. PI. Sylv. t. 78.—•P7to5crw« 
crenatvs, Dalz. &> Gibs. Bby, FI. 11. Hitierlu. 

* A middle-sized tree; branchos of young trees armed, of old un¬ 
armed. Leaves 2-6 by 1-2 in., ovate or elliptic, oblong-laiiceolate, 
obtusely or acutely acuminate, slightly attenuated at the base, 
glabrous aud shining above, pale and reticulate bcucatb^ obtusely 
crenated, teeth glandular; petiole in. Racemes 1-3 in., axillary, 
glabrous or puberulous; flowers nearly ^ in. diam., on longish 
peduncles,‘which are furnished with 2-3 small deciduous bracts at 
the base. Sepals and petals 5-6 each, ciliate. Fruit globose, size of 
a cherry, apiculate. * * 

In the forests to the south of Bam Ghit; also at Goa, Malabir, Kdnara, 
Mysore and Ceylon, 

Wood is white, very hard and dense, but liable to warp: used for 
planks, eta 

Flacourtia ramontclli, L’H6rit; Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 10; 
Brand. For. FI. 18. Swadu-kantahaj tamhatj lcaikun,^ahar, bhslcal, 

A glabrous tree, armed with acute-axillary spines 1-2 in. Leaves 
2-3^ by 1J-2J in., ovate-oblong, ovate or suborbicular, serrate or 
crenate, glabrous aud shining above, on a petiole 3-5 lin. Flowers 1-2 
lins. diam., greenish-yellow, in short racemes or panicles. Styles 
5-11, very short, united at the base, radiate. Fruit dark-red or 
black, pulpy, roundish, about ^ in. long. Seeds 8-16, flat, com- 
presse(^ * 

This plant is found in varions parts of this Presidency, aa well as in 
Madras and in Bengal and Eastern Archtpelsgq. 

Its height is about 20-95 ft., with#i short trunk of 4-5 ft. in nrth. FI. 
November-March; May-June. Sheds its leaves January-Februaty; 

now leaves February^arch. 

Wood red, close and even-grained, darable and not attacked 
insects. Used by tumors. Combs and f^riculiural implements are i 
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of it. The fruit is eatsu, and the joung twigs and leav^ are used as , 
cattle fodder. ' * % 

F. montanaj Grab. Cat. Bbv. PI. 10 } DaJz. ^ Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 10. AUaJe. . 

A middle-sized, thorny tree i flowering branches unarmed, softly 
pnbesoent. Leaves 5-7 by 2-3^ in., ovate or oblong-lanceolate, 
obtasoly«acuminate, rounded or acute at the base, crenate, coriaceous, 
glabrous, shining above and hairy beneath, on a petiole | in. Flow¬ 
ers, male and female, on sepaiat^ trees, in fascicled donsely-pubas- 
cent racemes. Disc of male, glandular. Fruit scarlet, size of a largo 
cherry. " » 

Common on the gh&is, Kanara and the Eonkan. FI. Janoary-Fobruary. 

The wood is strong and close-grained, but too small to be of much. n^e. 
The ^uit, which is agreeable and slightly acid, is eaten. 

F. cataphracta, Willd. ,* Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 10; Bedd. FI. 
Bylv. An. Gen. 16. Juggom, panawa, talispatn. 

The trunk armed with namorons large compound thorns; branches 
numerous; the young ones slightly pubescent, generally unarmed, 
except close to the trunk. Leaves 3-4 by 1-1^ in., ovate t(/ 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate at the apex, rounded or acute at th^ 
base, crenate-serrate, membranous, shining, green on both sides, 
glabrous. Basomes sh^yrtly tomontoso or puberulous, 5-10-floyrered, 
often arising from the lateral branchlets; a small cordate bract 
under each pedicel. Male calyx 4-5 partite. Stamens inserted into 
a glandular convex disc; female calyx of 4-6 spreading sepals, with 
annular-lobed disc surrounding the ovary. Styles 4-6, short, con¬ 
nate at the base; stigmas dilated, almost horse-lhoe-shaped, or capi¬ 
tate. Berry .oblong or ovoid, size of a plum, bluish-black, contain¬ 
ing 10-14 compressed seeds. 

Cultivated and wild in the Eonkan, Malabar, South Elnara, Bengal, 
Assam to Ghitiagong, Malacca, Singapore and the Malay islands. 

It attains 30-60 ft. in height and 3-5 ft. in girth. FI. Jannary-Feb- 
ridary ; Fr. in May. Sheds its leaves in the hot season. 

Tbo wood is rather heavy, brown, hard and close-grained ; takes a fine 
polish. The. fruits are slightly acid, and are eaten. Talishjpatri of the 
Indian Materia Medioa is composed of tender shoots and leaves of this 
tree, and is mudh used in diarrhoea and general debility, etc., in | drachm 
doses. 

F. iHOnnis, Roxb.; Bedd. FI. S^lv. An. Gen. 16.— F. jagomas. 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 6. This tree ia also 

Trunk short, unarmed. Leaves 4-8 by 2-3 J in., ovate or oblong- 
" lanceolate, acute or acuminate at the apex ; aente or rounded at the 
base, obtusely-serrate, thin, cormceous, shinihg, glabrous; petiole | 
i in. Flowttrs hermaphro^te in fascicled racemes. Disc covered 
witb fledby, prahge-r^ ^ands. Stignias 4-8, 2-lobed. Ovary 5- 
ceU^. Cells 2-ovaled. Beny size of a cherry, red, contaming 8-1 O' 
flatbed seeds. 

. This tree is very ornamental aSd is found in ^ various parts of this Fre- 
chltivated; alsoHu SOhet, Singapore, Penang, etc. 
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, It atteins tlie hoight of 40-50 ft. and 4-5 ft, in girth. FI, in the hot 
, season; ripens its fmi^ towards the end of the rainy season. 

Wood rod-brown, heavy, rather hard, but close-grained. 

Hydnocatpus Wightiana, Bltnne j Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 11 ‘ 
Bedd. FI. Sylvt Aik Gen. 16. Kadu-kawnt, kawa, ka/uti {kkasti 
at Goa). / 

A tall tree; young shoots and racemes usually brown-pubesoent. 
Leaves 4-9 by 14-4 in., elliptic-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate at the apex, round, acute or subcordato at the base, acutely 
serrate or toothed, usually entire, coriaceous or membranous, on 
a petiole 4-4 in. Flowers white, axUliary, solitary or racemed, feW- 
flo^^ered. Sepals green, pubescent, unequal, the inner ones longer. 
Petals broad, ovate, with soft white hairs and scales at the base, 
bEpad-ovate, about 4 the length of petals, hairy. Satmens villous at 
the base. Ovaiy pubescent. Fruit 2-4 in, diam., pubescent, obtuwely- 
angled, woody, wartod. Seeds obtusely angular. 

Common in the Konkan, MalabAr and all the gbdt forests. H. in the 
hot season ; Fr. towards the end of rainy season till January. 

Wood is said to be good, and is employed for various purposes* The 
fruit is used in Ceylon to intoxicate fish. From the seeds an oil (kawortel 
or hiah-iel) is ft-tracted, which is used in lamps and in medicine. (See 
Oils.) 

PITTOSPORE.®, 

Pittosporum floribundum, W. & %. Prod. '; Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 44; Brand, For. PI. 19. Yekdi or yekouldi. 

A small tree; branches often umbelled. Leaves 2-8 by 1-3 in., 
elliptic or oblong-lancoolate, acute or acuminate, margins waved, 
thinly-coriaceous, glabrous, shining above, pale below. Flowers 
numerous, dingj'-yollow, small, pubescent, in terminal much-branched 
compact racemes or corymbs. Sepals obtuse or acute. Petals ob¬ 
long, obtuse, patent, at last recurved. Capsule 4 in. diam., glabrous, 
rugose, about 6-seeded, opening into 2, hard, broad-ovate valves. 

Found at MahAbaleshvar and all aloi^ the Western Ghats, mostly on 
dry, rocky sides; also on the Himalayas from the Jumna to Sikkim. Alt. 
3500-8000 ft. 

A handsome tree, with a short trunk Fl January-Juno; Fr. April- 
Soptemher. 

Wood light-coloured, strong and tough, hut of small size. 

TAMABISCINEiB. 

Tamarix gallica, Linn.; Bedd. FL Sylv. An. Gen. 20; jBrand. 
For. Fl. 20. Jhavuka, jhau, lei, 

A tall glaucous shrub or small tree. Jjeaves minute, soale-liko 
oblong or lanceolate, semi-amploxicaul, glaucous, white-margined. 
Flowers bisexual, penta-morous, generally white, rarely pink, ^ in. 
diam., short-pedicelled, crowded in slender-panicled racemes at the 
ends of branches. Sepals piu<ih shorter than the petals. Disc 10- 
toothed, shallow. Ovary somewhat S-gonous. Styles 3, rather long, 
slightly connate. Capsules about 3 lin. long. 

It grows mostljr on sand and gravel alOngtbe banks of rivers and near: 
sea shores in Sind, Cutch, Bengal/the Punjdb, Afghanistan, 
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Ceylon and Banna. Graham says that it grows abundantly on the banks • Timber Trees, 
of the Indus and throughout Cutch and Sind, whort it is commonly used 
as firewood. Alt. 11,000 ft. 

This tree is very ornamental; i| attains sometimes the height of 30 ft. 
and a girtji of 3 ft. FI. in the rainy season ; Ft. in the cpld season. 

Wood whitish, occasionally with a reddish tinge, coarse-grained, rather 
hard and tough, used for turning and lacquered work; agriculttiral 
implementerare made of it. It yields a kind of galls known in the biz^r 
as mai pr barah mat (Hind.) or sumrnt-uUturfa (Arab.) ; these conttiin 
large quantity of tannic and gallic acids, and are employed successfully 
by the natives of this country as an astringent in dysentery and diarrlunfv; 
but it is chiefly used as a mordant in dyeing. A strong infusion of them 
is recommended as a local* application to sloughing ulcers. This shr.'b 
is also Siiid to yield a kind of manna called gosan-jabin, 

T. articulate, Vahl .; Brand. For. FI. 22. asreUi. 

Fouhd growing in Sind and tho Punjab and often cultivated. Alt. 

1200 ft. It attaius the height of 00 ft. in the Punjab and a girth 
of 6-7 ft., sometimes 10-12 ft. FI. May-July; Fr. later in the season. 

Leaves are shed partly in the cold season; new leaves appear in May. 

This tree' also yields galls similar to, but smaller in size than, the pre¬ 
ceding one ; they are known as cliotah mai (Hind.), mmrat-ut-asl (Arab.), 
and are us^ also in tho same diseases und for tho same purposes. The 
.bark is employed for tanning, and the galls as mordant. It also yields''' 
manna called muri-lct. 

T. dioioa, Hoxb.; Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 20; Brand Foe. 

• FI. 21. Serru, laljhau, pichuZa, gaz. 

A very graceful shrub or small tree; trunk sliort, branches with 
drooping extremities. Leaves small, scale-like, tubularj sheatliing, 
obliquoly-truncate and pointed, glabrous, and green. Flowers dioeci¬ 
ous, ^ in. diam., numerous, sessile, rose-coloured, in terminal panicled 
spikes. Bracfcs^acuminate. Male flowers : stamens 5, inserted in tho 
notches of ditsC/ anthers saggifcate, purple. Female flowers: stamens 
abortive, capsule oblong, tapering, in. long. 

Ctttcb, Sind, Bengal, the Punjdb and Burma, and almost all over 
India near river-beds and the sea-coast. Graham (Cat. Bby. Pi.) states 
that it is common in tho beds of the Konkan and Dcccan rivers, and is 
cultivated in gardens. Alt. 2500 ft. 

It attains the height of 6-7 ft., rarely 15 ft FI. May-Jnly ; Fr in. tho 
cold season. 

Wood is white with a pinkish tinge, and open-grained. Its chief uso 
is to supply fuel for railways and steamers. It also yields galls and 
manna like the two preceding species. 

T. eriooidOB, Rottl.; Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gon. ^0.—Tnchanru$ 
ericoideSf Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 14. 

A shrub or small tree; stem slender. Leaves minute, scale-like, 
slmathing. Spikes terminal, 4-C in. long. Flowers i in. dmm., 
rose-coloured, resembling those of tho common heath, hence the 
specific name. Stamens 10, mot execeeding the petals. Capsule ^ in., 
feathered, with long sprea^g hairs. 

This is one of tho most beautiful trees of the tribe, often cultivated in 
gardens. Common in the rocky Jj^ds of the Panch Mahals, Deccan and 
|&>nkan rivers, and in Madras, Central India, Bengal, Ceylon, etc. 

Oj^y qsed as fuel, * 

B 808 —St 
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Tiin1>er Trees* * gamboge order is reproscntod in this Presidency by several 

useful timber trees, some of which are very ornamental. 

Garcinia Indica, Chois.— G.pmyurea, Dalz. & Gibe. Bby. FI. 
31; Bodd. FI. Sylv, An. Gen. 21. Kokaiii, himnd, hrindao oi the 
Portuguese. • 

A tall tree with drooping branches. Leaves 2^-34 in., obovate 
or lanceolate, obtuse, acute or acuminate, dark-green, rdd when 
young. Flowers yellowish; male flowers in axillary and terminal 
fascicles on pedicels l-l^ in. Sepals orbicular. Petals rather larger. 
Skuuens 12-20, forming a short capitate column ; anthers opening 
longitudinally. Female flowers solitary and terminal on a thick 
peduncle. Stamiuodes arranged in 4 bundles. Ovary 4-8-celled. 

' Stigma usually 8-lobed. Fruit deep-purple, globose, as large* as a 
small orange, not furrowed, 4-8-seeded. 

Grows at MAtbcran, on thcghdi.s of the Konkan, and Kdnara, and is 
cultivated in the Mauritius, etc. This ev^ergreen tree flowers in the cold 
season ; Fr. in the hot season. *. 

Wood whitish-grey, and said to bo strong, but easily attacked by insects. 
The fruit has ac agreeable acid flavour, and i.s eaten. The Juice is used as 
. a mordant by people who work in’iron ; and a delicious syrup is made of 
it in Goa. The expressed oil of its seed i.s the hoham oil of the natives 
of this country (.see Oils). The rind dried in the sun is used in curries to 
give them an acid flavour. 

G. cambogia, I)esrous.s ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 85; Grab. Cat. Bby. 
PI. 2G. Vilciiti amli. 

A raiddlo-,sized tree. Leaves 2-G by ^-1J in., oblong, elliptic or 
lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated at the end, coriaceous, dark-green, 
shining above, on a petiole in. long. Flowers yoKow, | in. diam., 
hermaphrodite, larger, terminal or axillary, solitary or in fascicles, 
sessile or podieolled. Male flowers : pedicels in. long, thickened 
towards the tip. Sbpals with narrow membranous margins, outer 
sepals smaller. I’otals twice as long as sepals, concave. Anthers n urao- 
rous (12-20 or more), adnato to a short androphore; colls dehiscing 
longitudinally, introrso. Fenialo flowers; staminodia surrounding 
the base of the ovary iu several phalanges, each consisting of 2-3 
sterile stamen.s. Ovary 6-10-ccllcd. Stigma G-10, free nearly to the 
base. Hermaphrodite flowers: stamens 10-20; fllamonts unequal, 
all united at the base or in unequal phalanges. Fruit 2^-3 in. diam., 
ovate or oblong-ovoid, yellow or reddish, 6-10-furrowed; furrows with 
angular edges ending about the middle; the apex is flat, depressed, 
or nipple-shaped. Heeds 6-8, aril, succulent. 

Found on the Wo.storn Ghdts, from Belganm and the Konkan to Tra- 
vanoflro, and also in Ceylon I 

This evergreen tree sometimes grows to be of considerable size in 
favournblo places. FI. Febroary-March ; Pr. June-July. 

Wood is close-grained, of q^beautifnl lembn or grey colour, and is easily 
worked. The pigment which exudes from the trunk is yellow, semi-t^jaos- 
pareutand insoluble, henco valuolessas a paint. It is, however, said to be 
siihible in spirits of lurpontine and to^ form a beautiful yellow vamish. 
The acid rind of the ripe fruit is eaten raw, and also i*^ curries b£^ 
being dried. ' _ * ; 
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0, Z0illtlioohyinus, Hook.-— pictoriua, Dalz. & « Timber Treei.^ 
Hibs. Hby. FI. 31; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 88. Banepel » 

Grlabrous ta’oe, trunk straight, branches drooping, sharply angled 
and often enlarged iinmediateJy below the axils of leSives. Leaves 
9-18 by 2-4 in., oblong-Janceolato, acute or shortly itcn^ainato nt the 
apex, more or less attenuated at the base, hardly coriaceous, shining 
green, glabrous ; petiole ^-1 in. long, enlarged near the insertion on 
the stem. Flowers white, with a very sliglit tinge of yellow. Male 
and herlhaphrodite flowers f in. diam., in 4-8-flowerod fascicles, from 
the axils of fallen loaves; pedicels *1-1 ^ in., sepals small, usually 5, 
orbicular, concave, unequal. Petals usually 5, larger, spreading. 

* Stamens united in 5 phalanges of 3-5, alternating with 5 glands ; 
no ovary. Female flowers solitary in the axils of fallen leaves; 
ovary ovoid, 5-6-collod, crowned with a largo 5-G-lobed stigma. 

Fruibthe size of an apple, subgloboso or oval, yellow. Seeds 1-4; ^ 
oblong. 

This beautiful evergreen ttec is found on the B<»mbay and Madras 
gbits, and all over the Eastern and Western Peninsula, Eastern Bengal 
and East Himalayas, Burma, Penang and the Andaman Islands. Is also 
cultivated in gardens. • 

It attains the height of 40-50 ft. and a girth of 3-5 ft# FI, in the hot 
season ; Fr. in tho rsuny season up to January. ^ 

Wood yellowish-white, becoming in time yellowish-brown, rather heavy, 
hard and close-grained {see Dyes). 3’his tree yields a sort of gum which 
has no value, xho fruit im full of yellow juice which resembles the gam¬ 
boge of commerce. The ripe fruit is eaten by tho natives, 

G. ovalifolia, Hook.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 31 ; Grab. Cat, 

Bby. PI. 2G. Tawir. 

A middling-sized tree. Leaves 3|-84 by l|-3^in., rotundate, ovate, 
elliptic oblong «r lanceolate, retuso, obtuse, or more or less acuminate, 
shiniug, on a petiole ^*4 in. Flowers white, in. diam., male and 
female mixed; usually the female are fascicled, and tho males are 
arranged in spikes. Male flowers: sepals usually 4, coriaceous, 
orbicular. Petals 4-5, concave, orbicular, twice the length of tho 
sepals. ■Statuons in 5 fascicles; anthers G-10 to each bundle. Female 
flowers: usually on much longer pedicles than males. Staminodos 
5. Ovary round, 3-4-colled ; stigma 6-lobed to the middle. Fruit 
broadly oval, size of a 7coZ"aw fruit, with a smooth groou rind, and 
full of yellow juice, 1-3-seeded. 

This beautiful ovorgreou tree is found on tho Western GhAts, KhaniHla, 

Parr Gh4t, Mdlhcr4n (rare), and also in Ceylon. 

It flowers in the cold season, and ripens its fruit in March-Apfil. 

Roxburgh states that the trees cultivated iu the Botanic Garden at? Cal¬ 
cutta begin to blossom during the wh«)le of the hot season, but does not 
produce perfectly ripe fruit till the month of July. » . 

The- quality of the wood is unknown. The frnit is fall of ]|relIovv 
-viscid juice, which ifl an inferior kind of gamboge ; a trnacions gummy 
juice exudes also from, the t»ank, but it is of no value.' ’ 

</>QliroCarpU8 longifolius, Benth. Hook.’^Calt/aacchn 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 32; Arah, Cat. Bby. - PI. 27. 

, SvJriugi, - • 

', A, middling-sized tree, glabrjpus; yp^S shoots terete, youngest 
slightly drsided, Leaves 6-8 by 2^ opposite or tornatoly ver- 
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Timber Trees. , tioillate, oral-oblong, linear-oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, obtnse at 
€ tho apex, slightly attenuated or rounded at the base, hard, thickly 
coriaceous, dark-green; midrib prominent, but the venation 
inconspicuous ; petiole stout, J-J in Flowers polygamous, white 
streaked with cora^ge-red, fragrant, ^ in. diam., numerous, on 
slender 1-in.* pedicels, arising from tubercltes in the axils of fallen 
leaves; buds globose. Calyx rupturing into 2 valves, roflo^l^d daring 
flowering. I*etals 4, acute, deciduous. Stamens numerous. Ovary 
2-celled; ovules 2 in each cell; stylo short, thick, subulate p stigma ‘ 
large, peltate. Fruit 1 in. long, obliquely-oblong, crowned by the, 
hard style, 1-seeded. 

?^ery common in the Ratniigiri Collectorato, Mathcrin (rare), and * 
Eoukan and K^nara ghdts. It is also cultivated. 

This tree sometimes grows to a large size. FI. March-April; Fr. in tho 
.'wAd season. 

Wood is said to ho used in house-building. This tree is polygamous 
in a wild stale, but often becomes hermaphrodite when in cultivation. 
Graliam says that the male plant is called wundiatid the iem%\epoone; both 
being also known unJei* the name of mringi or gardundi. The globular 
buds are used for dyeing silks, and are exported to Calcutta and Europe. 

Cfilopliylllljn inophillum, Tnnn.; Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 31; 
prah. Cat. Bby. PI. 26. W^hudi (Mahr.), mUan (diainpa (Hind.). 

Leaves 4-8 by 3-4 in., elliptic or obovate-oblong, obtuse or retuso 
at the apex, usually Jicute at the base, firmly coriaocDus, glabrous, 
shining; on a rather strong petiole i-lj in. long. Flowers about 
1 in. diam., pure white, fragrant on pedicles 1-2 in., arranged in axil¬ 
lary, glabrous, lax, few-flowerod racemes, tho length of the leaves 
are somewhat shorter, sepals 4, the two inner petalloid. Petals 4, 
rarely 6-8. Stamens numerous, in 4 bundles. Ovary round, stipitato ; 
style much longer than tho stamen.s; stigma peltatft Fruit 1 in. 
diam., globular, yellow when ripe, pulpy. 

This'beauiiful evergreen tree, sometimes called tho Alexandrian laurel, 
is very common in MAI van and the sandy shores of Southern Konkan, 
Ooa, Orissa, Ceylon, Eastern Peninsula and tho Andaman Islands; it is 
also cultivated. ^ 

It attains the height of 50-60 ft. and a girth of 6-14 ft. FI. iu the 
cold season ; Fr. in the hot season. 

Wood reddish.browm, striate, rather close-grained, heavy and moder¬ 
ately liard. It is valuable for masts, spars, railway sleepers, and for some 
purposes in ship-building. 

^ The seeds afford good lamp-oil. (^Sce Oils.) 

^ C. Wiglltiamini, Wall. Cat.— G. spurium, Balz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 32; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 27. Called kalpvn in Kdnara. 

A middliog-sizod tree, branches terete, young shoots >square, 
glabrous. .LoavesS-4 by 1^-2 in., cuueate-obovate or oblong-cnneate, 
obtu^ or retuse at the apex, very rigidly coriaceous, shining, on 
petiole I in. Flowers whitnj, | in. diam., on slender pedicels, with ft 
caducous bract at they insertion, arranged in axillary, many-flovror- 
od racemes, shorte.r than the leaves. Sepals 4, thin, stron|^y 
veined. Petals usually none. Ovary'l-oelled, ovule one. Fruit | in., 
oblong. , 

This evergreen tree is common ^rom the Southern Kox^^ to 
Travancorc. 
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Wood is red, very hard and heavy, and is mndi esteemed in Kdnara^ Timber 
khd there used for engineering purposes. {See Oils.) • 

C. tomentosum, Wight J Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. G^n. 22.—0. an- 
gustifoUum (?); Dala. &. Gibs. Bby. FI. .32. Puw, ^oon spar tree. 

A tall straight tree ; branches 4-gonous; young shoots and pani¬ 
cles, rusty-toinentose. Leaves 8-5 by H-2 in., elliptic or linear- 
lanceolate, with a bluntish accumination, rigidly coriaceous, shining, 
glabrons, on petiole in. Flowers white, about ^ in. diam., on 
slender pedicles, or racemes from^he axils of upper loaves. Some¬ 
times arranged into a large terminal, many-flowered panicle. Sepals 
4, subrotuud. Petals 4, ovate. Ovary 1-celled, 1-ovuled; stigma 
peltate. Drupe ovoid, pointed, about 1 in. long. 

Pound in moist forests of the Western Peninsula from the Konkan 
southwards, and in Ceylon. Both Dr. Birdwood and Colonel BeddtiniH) 
state that this tree is everywhere becoming scarce, and call for stric-t 
conservation. Alt. 5000 ft. 

This evergreen tree grows to a largo size. PI. January-Fcbruary; 

Pr. towards the end of the rainy season. 

Wood is reddish, coarse-grained, hard, but ornamental; and is occasion¬ 
ally used for building purposes, chiefly for spars and masts. The seeds 
afford an abundant oil iu Ceylon. ■' 

MeSUa ferrea, Linn, j Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 31; Qrah. Cat. 

Bby, PI. 26. ^Nag-cliampa.. 

Glabrous tree; trun^ straight; young branches slender, obsoletely, 
4-augled.« Leaves very vaiiablo in size, usually 3-6 by“l^-lj in., 
lineal'-lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acute or acuminate at the 
apex, acute or rounded at the base, rigidly coriaceous, glabrous, dark- 
greou and shining above, covered more or loss with fine white 
tomentum o^ glaucous beneath ; veins very fine, numerous, close-sot, 
inconspicuous; petiole in. Flowers largo, -|-3 in, diam., pure 
white, fragrant (the fragrance partaking of rose and violet), usually 
terminal, .and solitary or in pairs. Sepals 4, rotundate, fleshy, velvety 
with membranous margins, inner pair largest. Petals 4, spread¬ 
ing, broadly obovate. Stamens numerous, free or connate at the base. 

Anthers largo, golden-yellow, 2-colled, djghiscing vertically. Ovary 
2-celled, with 2 erect ovules in each oelli^' Style long, with a peltate 
stigma. Drupe of a variable size, often the size of a pigeon^s ogg, 
ovate, acuminate, striate, the base surrounded by the persistent 
sepals. Seeds 1, rarely 2-4, dark-brown, smooth. 

In this Presidenoy it is to-be found in Southern Konkan, Vidi, Goa, 

Belgaum, and all over India, Burma. 

This beautiful evergreen tree is of a middling size, bnt sometimes 
attains the height of 50-60 ft. and a girth of 6-7 ft. It is also cultivated 
on ^count of its flowers, which appear February-Mansh ; Pr. May-Juno. 

Wood reddish-brown; the sap-wood of a lighter colour, close-gft,inod, 

Very heavy, hard and difficult to work ; but very durable under water; 
fittiteble for machinery, railway sleepers, gun-sticks, etc. * 

• • 

rEBNSTBbHIACEiU 

This order is represented this Presidency by two small trees :— 

, Tiiiunb.;*Brand, For. FI. 24. Baunra,gonia, 

dfufa. 
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« A tall glabrous sbrab or small tree; brancblets angular. Leaves 
*2-5 by 1-1 ^ in., alloAiato, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate at both ebds, obtusely serrate, coriaceous, bairy when, 
young, on a shbrt, thick petiole. Flow^jrs dicecious, small, white, on 
short glabrous-dfooping pedicels, solitary or in fascicles, axillary 
or from the axils of fallen hares. Sepals and petals 5, much 
imbricate, the latter connate at the base. Stamens 12-15, inserted 
at the base of the corolla in a single scries. Authors aduate, open¬ 
ing longitudinally. Ovary ovoid, nsually 3-celled; ovules several 
in each cell. Stylos 3, rarely 4-5j slender, distinct or united at the 
base. Fruit globular, smooth, } in. diam., crowned by tho persistent 
basft! of tbo style. 

This tree resembles much tho tea plant in leaf and general appearance. 
In .this Presidency it is found in the forests of the Southern Koukan, and 
fs widely spread over tho mountainons parts of the Eastern and Western 
Peninsula, Ceylon and the Himalayas. Alt. 3.500*‘J0U<) ft. 

This evergreen tree attains the height of 15-25 ft. and a gprth of 1-1^ ft. 
FI. March-Junc; Fr. in tho rainy season. 

Wood is of a light pinkLsh-brown colour. 

Gordonia obtusa. Wall; Bodd. FI. Sylv. t 88. Najetta in 
the Nilghii’ios. * 

A middling-sized glabrous tree. Leaves 2-4 by 1-1^ in., narrow- 
elliptic or lanceolate, obtuse or with a blunt aeumination, tapering 
■ at the base, crenate, glabrous, short-petioledi FlowerSi 1^ in. diam., 
white, solitary, on peduncles a little shorter than the petioles. Sepals 
generally 5, orbicular, silky-pubescent externally. Petalif genemlly 
5, obcordate, slightly united at the base, slightly silky-pubescent on 
the outside. Stamens numerous, somewhat pontadelphous. Anthers 
versatile. Ovary 3-, usually 5-cellcd. Style single ; stigma large. 
Capsule 1 in. long, 5-anglod. Seeds flattish, oblique.’^ • 

This beautiful evergreen tree is found on lijc mountains of tho Western 
Peninsula from tho Konkan to the Pulney Hills. Alt. 2500-7600 ft. 

Wood yellowish-white and oven-graine^, easy to work ; generally used 
for planks, rafters and beams ; but liable to warp. 

DIPTEROCARPJB. 

Hopea Wightiana, Wall.; Bodd. FI. Sylv. t. 96.; Wight’s 
Illustr. t. 37. Kalboiv, kong, hiralbogi in Kanara. 

A tall tree; branchlets pale, wdien young covered with a dense 
soft pubescence. Leaves 5-9 by 2-3^ in., ovate-oblong or lanooolate, 
obtuso or acuto at tho apei ; acute, rounded or omarginate at tho 
base, glabrous; nerves oblique, rather prominent above; petiole 
in., pubescent. Flowers pink, about | in. diam., sccund, with a 
bract at the base of po<3icels, an’anged in racemose, axillary pani¬ 
cles 1-6, usually 3 together, shorter than or about the length of 
. the leaves. Calyx glabrous, segments lanceolate, obtuse. 

Petals hairy cxtornally. Stamqps abo&t 16; anthers terminated 
with a bristle, about 4 times their length. Ovary, 3-celled, each 
cell 2-ovuled. Stylo subulate. Fruit 4 in. long, ovoid.. Calyx 
wings l|-24 in. long, 7-9-norved, oriutson-coloured. 

This tree is found in the forests^ of the Southern Kont^ntnid 
Madras. ‘ 
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Wood is bard, heavy and durable, and is serviceable for railway 
sleepers and carriages. It is niTich*iiBed by the natives of South Kdnara^ 
for temple-building. 

The inflorescence is often diseased and converted into, a globular achi- 
^tc mass resembling Spanish Shestnut. 

Vatorift IndiCSt is said to grow in tho Sonthorn Konkan ; but 
this statement requires confirmation. See Grab. Oat. Bby. PI. 22. 

MALVACE.S:. 

This order, to which the cotton plant belongs, contains numerous 
fibrous plants, but a few utiimportant timber trees. ♦ 

B.ibiscilB tili£lC 611 S, Linn.— •Taritium tiliaccuni, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 17 ; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 14. BelM-pata. 

^ much-branched treo; young paiis densely tomeutoso. Loaves 
4-G hy 4-5 in., roundish, cordate-ovate or broadly cordate, shortly 
and abruptly acuminate, entire, crenulato, rarely lobed, long-* 
petioled, leathery, glabrous above, hoary-tomentoso and sometimes 
glandular beneath, T-nt^rvodr Stipules loliaceous, ■'broadly-oblong, 
deciduous. Flowers largo, yellow, with a dark crimson oyo. Pedun¬ 
cles short,,woody, terminal, with stipule-like dociduous bracts at the 
base. Braotoolos (cpicalyx) 7-14, linear-lanceolate, connato above 
the middle, shorter or about tho length of the calyx. Calyx 1 in., 
broadly-cauqJhnulate, fc-partite; divisions lanceolate, pubescent exter¬ 
nally. Corolla 2-3 times the size of the calyx, caiupanulate. Staminal 
tube 1J id. Ovary 6-celled. Styles 5, connate at the base ; stigma 
capitate. Capsule shorter tlmu the calyx, oblong, acuminate, penta¬ 
gonal, densely hairy, 6-valvod, spuriously 10-cellod. Seeds slightly 
pilose. 

Pound alofi^ tho coast of tho Indian Peninsula. In this Presidency it 
grows at Ratiuigiri, Vadi and on the banks of tboTiracol River; Coylon, 
Chittagong and Tenassorim. It is also cnltivated. 

This evergreen treo becomes sometimes very crooked and stunted, but 
attains the height of 25-30 ft. and a girth of 2-3 ft. It flow’ors all tho 
year round. 

Wood is soft and valueless, except as fuel. The bark abounds in 
mucilage, and is said to be sucked in times of famino in the West Indies. 
The liber yields strong fibre, (See Fibres.) 

Thespesia populnea, Correa; Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 18; 
Grab. Oat. Bby. PI. 15. ‘ Bhendi, parsipu. 

All young parts covered with small rusty peltate scales. Leaves 
3-5 by about ^ in., cordate, ovate, acute, acuminate or almost 
cuspidate, leathery, entire, glabrous, 5-7-nevved, with a glandular 
POTO boueath between the nerves; petiole long, usually 2J in. Sti- 
pcii!,‘.:js ^Icate. Flowers large, pale, sulphur-coloured, turning rSddish, 
on, axillary, slender peduncles. Bracteoles (opicfdyx) 5, oblong, 
lanceolate^ deciduous, as^loug as tbo bell-shaped, .5-toothed calyx. 
Corolla 2-3 in.- diam. Staminal tube 9-toothed at tho apox. Ovary 
5*oelJ,od* Style club-shaped, 5-furrowed. Capsule l[ in., coria- 
oeous; globose, somewhat d^roased, sprinkled with minute scales 
ultimately glabtescent, 5-colfM, indehisoent or opening slightly or 
thA iit:^,' Seeds 2. in each cell,*large, shortly tomentoi^ or pilose. 


Timber Treest 
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ijltftllHH* T766S> ^ Grows wild all over India, and is ofton planted as shade treeti* ■ 

^also in Ceylon, Chittagong, and Teua&seriin, etc. ‘ ' 

This evergreen tree attains sometimes the height of 80-35 ft. aod*^. 
girth of 3-4 ft. ,.It flowers all the year 3round. 

Wood pale reddish-brown, fading to pale-reddish, strong, darahlf;^; 
straight, even-grained hnd hard. Good for furniture, oarpentaw, J* 
used for panels of carriages, cart-frnming, naves, etc. The bark ^elds. 
fibre. The yellow viscid juice of the capsule is used by dyers, ana albb' 
in scabies and other cutaneous diseases, the affected part being at the 
same time washed daily with a decoction of the bark of the tree. 

Kydia calyoina, Roxb.; Dalz. &Gibs. Bby. FI. 24; Btand., 
For. FI. 29. Wara7iff or warungud, hhoti, pola^ puli, potari. , 

All young parts and inflorescence more or less stellate-toinentos® 
or velvety. Leaves 4-5 by 3-4 in., cordate, roundish or ovate- 
ofetttso, acute or acuminate, palmately 5-7-nervod at the base, ip.Olf© 
or less deeply lobod, middle lobe longest, dark-coloured above, palb 
and velvety beneath. Petiole 1-2 in. Flowers polygamous, whitb, 
*pink, or sometimes pale-yellow, in axillary and terminal panicles. 
Bractoolea 4-6, nearly as long as the calyx, ultimately enlarjdttg. 
Calyx campanulate, 5-lobod and persistei>t. Petals 6, oboordato, 
oblifjuo, longer than tbe calyx. Stamens monodelphons, the tube 
^videdto about the middle.into 5 bundles, each bearing 3-8 reni- 
form apthers. Ovary 3-cclled. Style 3-clcft; stigma peltate. Cap¬ 
sule globose, 3-valved, opening loculicidally. Seeds reniform, fur¬ 
rowed, stellately pubescent. 

Common Ihrongbont our ghAts,S5.vantv5di, Qoa and the tropical regions 
of the Himalayas, Oude, Central Provinces, Bengal and Burma. 

It attains the h<nght of 25-40 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. FI. July-Ootober, 
sometiTnos further on ; Pr. in the cold season, continuing to the hot^seasoui 
It sheds its loaves in February; the new foliage appears in April-Mayi ;■ 

Wood white, soft, straight-grained ; used for house-building, ploughs 
and for carving. The liber yields fibre of which a strong coarse cordage 
is made in Garhwal. It. is said that in Nortlicrn India the bai’k is used, 
for the clarification of sugar. 

Adansonia digitata, Linn.; Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 
9 ; Brand. For. FI. 30. Qonih chintz, gorak amla, baobab, monkey 
bread free. 


Trunk of an immense size, close to the ground, but «ooii tapfring 
and resembling a cone. Leaves digitate, glabrous, pubesoen^ benea^ 
when young, deciduous; leaflets generally 5-7, 3-4 in. long, obovato 
t, or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated at the base, entire or 
sinuous at the margins. Flowers white, solitary, axillary, penduloui/ 
long-pedunoled (often more than 12 in). Bractooles 2. Omjx 
coriaceous, fleshy, cup-shaped, 5-cleft, tomentose externally 
clodded with silky„hair8 internally. Petals* obovate, adnate beldw 
to the Vstamens. Staminal tube thick, dividing above,,into name*, 
rous filaments; anthers long, linear, reniform or contorted, l-oelli^i 
Ovary ovoid. Style long, filiform, divided at the summit, into , ttii 
many radiating stigma^ as thfirc are cells to the ovary, v Froit pen« 
dulous, oblong, downy, woody, indehisoont, 8-12 in. long. ' 
kidney-shaped, brown, immersed in a mealy, slightly acid 

Hative of Africa, and cultivated all.^ over India, ahmg v th* 

Gujarat, Central Provinces, Bengal, etc?, Ceylon. ' , P T 
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This quaint'looking troo, remarkable for its disproportionately laigo, 
short trunk, attains sometimes the*height of 60-SO ft. PI. May-Junc;*^ 
it sheds its leaves in the dry season ; the now ones appear Aprll-June. 

Wood is pale-coloured, soft and porous. It is often i^ed as rafts to 
support fishomien in tanks, and the long diy fruit as floats for fishing 
nets. It appears that the reddish, mealy, acid pulpsurif^unding the seeds 
is refrigerent and diuretic, and is employed as a remedy in dysentery. 
The leaves, dried and powdered, are oaten mixed with food, and is said to 
restrain excessive perspiration. The bark has been pTO{)osed as a snbsti- 
tuto for quinine ; its liber affords excellent fibre. {See Pbres.) 

Bombax malabaricum, D"! C. ; Brand. For. FI. 31; Sail- 
malia malahnrica. Dal/.. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 22. Satir, aacr, soinr, 
aomul, ahembal, silk-cotton tree. * 

A glabrous tree covered with hard conical prickles, J in., with 
black points ; branches spreading. Leaves digitate, deciduous*, 5^ 
foliofate; leaflets generally 4-8 in. long, elliptic-oblong to o}>]ong- 
lanceolate, acuminate or cuspidate at the apex, narrow at the base, 
glabrous, entire ; common petiole as long as or longer than the leaf¬ 
lets ; potiolules slender, about 1 in. Flowers numerous, largo, 
scarlet or occasionally white*, on short pedicels, fascicled near the 
ends of branches. Bractcoles 0. Calyx i in. long, cup-shapod, thick, 
coriaceous, irregularly cleft into short, obtuse 3-^ lobes, smooth 
externally, silk-hairy within. Petals 5, oblong, fleshy, recurved,* 
tomentoso externally, pubescent or nearly glabrous inside. Starai- 
nal tube shortf^r than tSic filaments j the latter tliick and shorter 
than the petals, raulti-soriato; 5 innermost divided at the top, each 
bearing an* anther ; 10 intermediate ones simple and shorter; the 
outer numerous and are united into 5 clusters. Authors reniform, 
contorted, 1-celled. Ovary 5-celled, with several ovules in each cell. 
Style clavate; stigmas 5. Capsule C-7 in., oblong, blunt, obsolotcly 
5-a .glod,'wood5’, 6-valved. Seeds numerous, obovatc, smooth, enve¬ 
loped in silky fine wool. 

It is common in the Bombay Presidency, in the Konkan, Southern 
Mardtha Country and in Gujarat; and all over India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Alt. 8000 ft. and cultivated as high as 6000 ft. 

This tree attains the height of 60-90 ft. and a girth of 12-15 ft., in 
favourable circumstances much more. The trunk is straight and its corky 
bark of a grey ash qolour, often marked with cracks. PI. Pobruary-Marcb; 
Fr. April-May. Sbeds its loaves in November and continues leafless till 
April. 

Wood very light, white or yellowish-white when fresh cut, becoming 
darker on exposure, coarsc-giained, brittle, perishable, durable only under 
water^ takes no polish. Used for cofllns, packing cases, toys, scabbard, 
planking, fishing floats, and is said to bo often rafted with heavier timber 
to make it float. Canoos arc also made of it in Burma. Prom the bark 
exudes a gummy juice, which has been thought ejToncmnsly to be mochraa 
‘ or mucheriu, hold in high esteem as a demulcent and astringent. Itiyields 
gallic and tannic acids, and occurs in moro or less large, inodorous, 
opaque, dark-brown pieces, some of which present such a resemblance * 
to galls, that they are caUo^by some jieo^lc mpari-ka-phal (arecanuts). 
The botanical source of mucherm is unknown. 

There are sold in the b&zdr under the name of safed musU, small, 
shovelled rootlets, highly estej^ed as useful in gcuoral debility and 
pasting disesses. They are white or bufE-coloured, destitute of taste or 
Odofir, 1 or 2 in. long, and of thS thickness of a quill. The source of 

1) 303^3 
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Timbor Trees. drag was doubtfal; it was supposed by some to be doriTed hotXk,. 

'the jroots of Saur aijd by others fifom those of Gurenliyo orcltioiduai 
* Mr. Mohideen Shereef, of Madras, has positively stated that the balboas 
rootlets of Asparagus adscendens are the soarce of safed musli. 

The wool covering the seeds is nsed^ia stalling pillows. The calyi 
of the flowor-bad "is eaten as vegetable. 

Eriodondron anfractuosum, T>. C. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 22 ; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 17. Shamcula, safed simal. 

Trunk straight, urraod when young with conical woody prickles, 
branches s])reading horizontally, verticillate, usually ternary, all 
]>arts glabrous. Ijeavos 5-8 foliolatc, on petioles as long as or longer 
ths^u the leaflets; leaflets 3-4 by 1 in., lanceolate, acuminate or cus¬ 
pidate with a nmcro, enliivj or serrulate towards the poiut, glauoes- 
cent beneath, shortly pctioluled or almost sessile. Stipules small, 
otiidiicous. Flow^ers appearing before tho leaves, of a dingy ■ffliito 
colour on peduncles about 2 in., fascicled, axillary or terminal, 

]-flowered,drooping. Calyx thick, coriaceous, 5-lobod;lobos roundish, 
glabrous exteimally, dosvny within. Petals 5, 1 in., oblong, connate 
at the base, thick, tomentose outside. Staminal bundles 6, united 
at tho base, each bearing 2-3 varumsfy convolute, linear, 1-celled 
anthers. Ovary ovoid, 5-ccllcd, with several ovules in each coll; 
ptylo thick ; stigma entire or o-lobed. Capsule oblong, thick, cori¬ 
aceous, 5-valved. Seeds numerous, black, imbedded in a silky 
wool. 

Found throughout the hotter forests of India and Coylon, and is planted 
near villagtss and temjilcs ; also found in Pegu and Tenasscrim. 

This tree grows to a largo size in Klnindcsli, attaining sometimes tho 
height of CU-80 ft. and a girth of 10-12 ft. FI, Februar}'-March; Fr. 
April-May ; sheds its loaves in the cold season, and continues leafless till 
the hot seasou. 

Wood is light and soft, good for toys. Tho cotton uf tho soods is 
said to be used fur the same purjwscs as that of hombttx. 

STERCULIACEiB. 

The ovary of Sterculias consists of *1-5 free or nearly free, sossilo 
or stalked carpels. No corolla. This order yields several timber 
trees. 

Sterculia fCBtida, Linn.; Dalz. &i Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 10 ; 
Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 18. JunijU-baddam, kiio-mhad and cirhm, (Goa), 
baslard-'pomi tree. 

A straight stout tree, glabrous, except tho very young loaves and 
shoots; branches horizontal, verticillate. Loaves crowded at the 
ends of tho thick branchlots, on petioles 8 in.; digitately 6-9 (11)- 
foliolate; leaflets about 6 by 2 in., elliptio-oblong or lanceolate,, 
acuminate or cuspidate, entire, shortly potioluled, coriaceous. Sti’* 
pules ensiform, caducous. Flowers polygamous, of a dull crimsotit 
colour, rather large, emitting a strong ,disagreeable smell; in lax,, 
simple or branched rftcemesf about as long ag the petioles; pedioela 
shorter than tho flower, jointed in tho middle. Bractooles minute. 
Calyx ^-1 in. diam.,campanulato, deeply 5-cloft,glabrous externally andi, 
hairy internally; lobes lanceolate, spreading. Petals none. Stamuadv 
column bearing several (12-15) sessile, 2-celled anthers. Oai^ls! 5/ 
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ovules tIq eacli^ villous. Style stalked, curved! Follicles iWberTtMii, 
About 2«4 by in., glabrous, woody, boat>sbaped, shortly beaked.'^ 

Seeds 10-15, largo, oblong, black, smooth. 

Common in Bombay, generg.lly cultivated throughout India, found 
sparingly in a wild stato througliout tho Bombay, Mjiidras and Bengal 
Prosidencios t also in Coylon and Burma. 

This handsome stately tree attains tho height of 80-90 ft. and a girth 
of 8-10 ft. FI. March-May; Fr. beginning of tho rainy season ; sheds its 
leares in the hut season. 

Wood very light, tough, coai*8oly fibrous, loose-grained, white, turning 
yellowish, eusily worked, takes an indiflereut ^Hjlish. Used for houso- 
building, and the constrnction of masts and canoes; good for malang 
packing cases, oi.c. The seeds arc rotisiod and eaten like chestnuts. 

The liber yields fibre. {See Fibres.) 

S.^Urens, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23 ; Brand. For. FI. 55^ 

Kavalif haiidol, gwira, kavai, gnlu, ladu, gular. 

Trunk croct; branches spi’cadiiig, marked with largo scars; tlio 
softer parts tomeiitose. Leaves crowded at tlie ends of branches, 

9-12 in. long and broad, cordate at ll>e base, usually 5-lobed; lobes 
, entire, acuminate, menibranous or somewhat coriaceous, tomoiitoso 
beneath, nearly glabrous above; petioles fi-0 in. Sttpulos caducous. 

Flowers .small, numerous, greenish-yellow, covered with a glutinous* 
yellow tomentura; male and female rnixcul, in much-branched 
panicles ; ])ediee1s furnished at their bases with linear bracts, deci- 
. duons after lloweriug. Calyx 1 in. diani., 5-t<jothod. Corolla none. 

Filaments 10, alternately longoi*, united b(“low into a thin shoatb, 
which encloses tho base of tho gynophore. Anthers large, alter¬ 
nately larger. Ovary supported on a thick gynophore. Stylo short 
and thick; stigma 5-lobcd. Fruit of 5-radi:iting carpels, 3 in. long, 
orange to bright rod, covered with dense tomentiim, intermixed wit!i 
stiff hairs, stinging like those of cowitek (miicilnaj. »Seods 3-G, 
oblong, black or chestnut coloured. 

In our Presidency it is very common in tho Konkau. Found all over 
India, Ceylon, AssJim, Pegu and Tenjussorirn. 

A largo tree attaining the height of (>0-70 ft. and a gii’ih of 8-10 ft. 

The trunk short, often crooked and irregular. It has a greyish-white 
bark ; the outer part pa{)cry, tho inner Jibrous. Decenibci’-March ; 

Fr. April'May. Leafless during tho cold season ; the young leaves appear¬ 
ing in the hot season. 

Wood white, with a reddish-brown cemtre, emitting an unpleasant 
smell, soft, spongy and loose-grained ; used for fuel, toys, etc. Native 
guitars are made of it. The trunk yields a gum resembling trngacauth, 
sold in the bitK^ under the name of tiotila or katira, witli the gum of S. 
pillosa uud Oochloiijifnnum and some other trees. The seeds* are roasted 
and eaten, and said to be cathartic in their effects. A kind of coffee is 
mads ^f^them. {See Oils and Fibres.) * • 

S. viUoSft, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 22; Brand. For. , 
i^782. Qtdkhandhar, annirnar, %ulal, tidar, ^ 

Branches few, spreading, with large scars; younger parts toraen- 
tose. Leaves 32-18 in. oacb way, crowded at the ends of branches, 
deeply palmatoly 5-'7-lobod, cqfdate at the base, 5-7-nerved; lobes 
acute or acuminate, sogietimcs 3-lid, nearly glabrous or 
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YUttlMr Trees, thinly stollate-pilose above, tomentose beneath; petioles pnberulei|ff^ ;;j 
* as long as the leaf, enlarged at tho top; stipules oblongj aeuminfitB. ; 
Flowers numerous, male and female mixed, yellow, sometimes with 
pink or orange oyo, on slender pubescent pedicels, nearly as long 
as tho calyx, arranged in lax, drooping panicles, about 12-14 in.^ 
tawny-pubosceni, at the ends of the leafless branches. Bracts- 
linear caducous. Calyx ^ in. diam., membranous, campanulatis, 
deeply 5-cleft, lobes spreading, puberulous externally. Corolla ucme. 
Authors 10, on the top of the staminal column. Ovary globose, 
puberulous on a gynophoi’o as long as tho calyx. Style curved. 
Fruit consisting of 5, coriimeous, oblong, rusty, densely tomentose 
follicles, about 1^-3 in., almost sessile. Seeds oblong, black, several 
in' each carpel. 

It is found all over India, and in this Presidency from Gnjarit to 
^S&utlicrn Konkan. In Bengal, North-West India, tho i Himalayas, 
Knmaon and Burma. Alt. 3500 ft. ’ 

In Southern India this tree somotimos attains the height of 60-70 ft. 
and a girth of about 4-6 ft; but towards the norths it lias a stunted 
growth, and is seen only as a shrub 8-10 ft. high. FI.jMarch-April; Fr. 
June-July, Leafless during the cold s<*asonJ; now loaves appear March* 
April. 

Wood reddish, central part grey ; soft, light, and fibrous, but valueless. 
JL pellucid gum (also called katira) exudes from tfio trunk and is sold Os 
a substitute for tragacanth, but not so valuable. Tho liber yields a coarse, 
strong fibre, which is made into ropes and coarse canvas for bags in^Goa 
and Kslnara. Those ropes are used for draggiifg timber by elephants and 
buftaloes. A good kind of paper is said to have been made from the fiibre. * 

S. gUttAtA, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23; Grab. Cat. Bby. 
PI. 17. Kukar, gohlar. 

A large erect tree; young shoots pubescent. Loaves 7-8 by 
4-5 in., smooth, shining or scabrid above, l>eiieath very softly vil¬ 
lous, oblong-ovate, acute or suddenly acuminate, rounded or slight¬ 
ly cordate at the ba.so, entire; petiole round, downy, 2-4 in. Stipules 
very caducous. Bracts l.ancoolate. Flowers chiefly hermaphrodite, 
usually in throes on pedicels shorter than flowers in terminal and 
axillary, villous racemes. Calyx ^ in., 5-fid; segments broadly 
ovate-acute, reflextsd, densely villous on both sides, of a pale-yellow 
colour externally, internally of the same colour spotted with purple 
Corolla none. Anthers 12. Ovary long-stalked, 3-5 lobed, downy. 
Stylo curved; stigma 3-5 lobed. Follicles 1-5, u-sually 5, each 
about 3 by 2 in., obovoid, villous, of a brilliant red colour. Seeds 
large, oblong, black. 

Common along the coast, Konkan, Malabiir, Nilghiries, Madras, Oeylc^'. 
Andaman Islands and Maliicca. 

It is a large tree with an ash-colonrod cracked bark, and looks VBiy, ' 
ornamental, especially when covered with red follicles. FI. generally in 
Febrnary, when tins tree is leafless ; Fr. in the hot season. I 

The character of its wood is not known, nor is it much used. The;' 
inner bark yields fibiys from whfch coidKge is made. Cloth is " 
maunfoctured from them in M'alabdr, Tho seeds are roasted and 
((See Fibres and Oils.) 

S, balanghas, Linn.; Grab. Cafe Bby. PI. 17; Bedd. FI. 

An. Gen. 32. Kamlum in Maluba*«. 
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At middling-sized ii^, young parts msty tomontoso'. Leaves Timber Traef*; 
, crcjwded aljout the extremities o£4;lio branchlets^ 5-6 by 3 in., ovate- 
oblong, elliptic-oblong or lanceolate, obtuse or acuminate at the 
apex, rounded at the base, emtire, glabrous above, pubescent be¬ 
neath, or glabrous on both sides by ago. Petioles 1^-2 in. Stipules 
subulate. Flowers numerous, small, drooping,Tioai^^-tomentose out¬ 
side, red within, fragrant, on about ^ in., villous pedicels, arranged 
in hairy, axillary, pendulous pauiclos. Calyx campanulate, about ^ in. 
diam., 6-cleft; segments long, slender, margins rovolute, connivent 
at the points; in hermaphrodite flowers; anthers numerous, small, 
surrounding the base of the ovary. Carpels Voi’y hairy. Stignfas 
curved, as long as the style. Follicles 3 in., oblong acuminato, 
rusty tomentosc. Seeds black. * 

This tree is found in the Thana District and in the Konkau forests and 
in various parts of India and in Ceylon ; it is often cultivated in gardens*^ 

FI. ii!^ril-May; Fr. in the rainy season. 

Wood is soft and open-grained. Its use is not known. The bark is 
of a brown colour and pretty smooth. The seeds art) roasted and oaten, 
and the capsules burnt in Araboyna for the preparatiou of the colouring 
matter, called by the natives Jamiimlha. 

S. COlorata, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23.; Braud, For, 

FI. 34. Kliotvsey, hhai~lcoi, hodula, samarri, walena. ^ 

Bmnebes spreading; young parts pubescent. Leaves C-9 by 5-12 
in., alternate,,crowded at the ends of branches, palmately 5-lobed, 
cordate at the base; lobes acuminato; common petiole, 4-9 in. Stipule 
erect, lanceolate. Flowers numerous, deep orange-red, showy, on 
short pedicels, arranged in terminal, numerous, erect, panicles. 

Calyx ^-1 in., cylindrical-clavate, leathery, 5-lobed; lobes obtuse, 
covered with brilliant red, stellate-pnbesconcc. Corolla none. An- 
thero about 30, sessile, round the border of tlio apex of the column. 

Carpels 6,0'rai. Styles 5, short, curved. Stigma acute. Follicles 
1-5, 2-3 in. long, stalked, oblong-lanccolate, glabrous, membranous, 
opening long before the seeds are ripe, pink outside, ami yellowish 
inside. Seeds ovoid, generally 2, about i.ho size of a largo pea, 
adhering one to each margin of the carj)el near its base. 

It is fonnd in the forests throughont the Konkan and in the Deccan 
above the ghdts, as well as in Bengal, Oudo, valleys of the Himalayas 
and various other parts of India, Ceylon and Burma. Alt. 4000 ft. 

This tree, which has an asb-colonred and Rcab>-ou8 bark, attains tbo 
height of 50-60 ft. and a girth of 5-6 ft. FI. March-April, when it is tho 
most beautiful object to be seen, appearing as if ornamented with red 
coral; Fr. Jnne-July. Sheds its leaves in tho cold season ; now leaves 
appearing with or soon after the flowers. 

Wood of a dingy white colour, very soft, marked with consi>icnoas 
mcdnllary rays. Tho bark yields fibre of an inferior kind, and not so 
‘ atrong as that of 8, villosa, I'wigs and leaves are used as cattle fodder. 
iJSee Fibres.) 

Heritiera littorali^, Dryand.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 22; 

.Orah. Cat. Bby. PI. 18. Sundri. « • 

AH yoong parts silvery-scaly. Leaves 5-8 by 2-4 in., alternate, 
olblang^lanc^late or ovate, rounded or subcordate at tbo base, 
y ohtire, coriaceous, glabrous afiove, densely silvery lopidoto beneath. 

;; Jl^e^ole |-1 in. Btipules lanceolate, caducous. Flowers monoecious, 
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Timber Tre^. red, small, nameroas, in loose-tomentose panicles, in the nppor axaja Cft. 

^ above the scars of the fallen leaves. Calyx about J in., "campa.nij:-’ 
late, urooolate, 5-toothed. Corolla 0. Stamina! column in the malb 
slender, bearvag beloW the summit, a ring of 5 anthers, with 2 
parallel colls. Carpels 5 nearly distinct; 1 ovulate. Style short j 
stigmas 5. Fruft-cai^el sessile, ovoid, woody, indehiscent, smooth 
or turborcled, brown, 1-4 in, long, with a slight projecting inner 
edge and a strong almost winged keel along the outer edge. 

Along the sea-coast throughout India, Ceylon and Burma extending as 
fay as the Khasia Hills-in (Jachar ; .ilso’in Australia and Africa. 

This overgroou tree attains the height of 20-30 ft., sometimes more, and 
a gjrth of 4-5 ft. It has a greyish bark. FI. April-May j Fr. towards the 
end of the hot season. 

Wood of a light-red colour turning l,o brown, rather light but strong, 
fibrous, somewhat loose-grained and iK*t very dnrablo nor easily worked. 
TJsed for poles and shafts of carriages, spokes of wheels, boxes, pa6king 
ctwsos, etc.; also used as firewood. 

Kleinhovia hospita, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23; Grab. 
Cat. Bby. PI. 18, 

A small tree; trunk straight witli smooth bark. Leaves 6-12 by 
2-3 in., alternate, broad-cortla.to or ovate, acuminate, entire, thin- 
membranous and smooth on both sides, 3 —j nerved. Petiole almost 
as long as the blade. Stipules ensiform. Flowers pink or rose- 
coloured, slightly fragrant, numerous, arran'god in large, terminal, 
cymose panicles. Bracteolos ensiform. Pedicels downy, jointed. 
Calyx 5-])artite, deciduous; segments lanceolate, villous, nearly 
equal, longer than corolla. Petals 5, une<|ual; the upper with 
longer claws; margins involute; lateral pair oblong, concave, and 
pressing on the stamiual column; lower pair also oblong, but larger. 
Staminal column expiiiidcd above into a bell-shape(F, b*cleft cup j 
each division with 3 anthers, with cells diverging, and one short 
staminode between eiu'-h division. Ovary ovate, villous, inserted 
on the cup of the column, o-lobcd, 5-collod. Styles slender; 
stigma 5-])artito. Capsule inflated, membranous, pyriform, turbinate, 
5-]obe(], loculicidally 5-valved. Seeds 1-2 in each coll, small, round, 
tuborcled. 

Grows in Southern Konkati, Madras, Ceylon, Malacca, Singapore, 
Java and the Pldlippines. It is also cultivated at Poona and elsewhere. 
Bolioved to have been uitroducod into India in 171)8 from the Moluccas. 

This handsome tree sometimes grows to bo of largo size. FI- towards 
the end of rainy sejison ; Fr. October-Hovomber. 

Quality of the wood is not known. It is stated that the old wood 
is highly valued in Java for various purposes. 

Fterospermijju suberifolium, Lam.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

FI. 24; Grab. Cat. Bby. PL 19. Muehunda. 

A middling-sized tree; trunk straight. Leaves 2-6 by 1-2 in., 
cun cate-oblong, shortjy-acuminafb, coar^ly-toothed or somewhat 
lobed at the apex, obliquely cordate or subcordate, 5-9-nerved at the 
base, coriaceous, covered when young with a rusty tomentum, be¬ 
coming soon glabrous above, and v©ry white-pubescent beneath;^ 
Petioles about | in. Bracteoles very caducous. Peduncles axiSfiii^j,! 
twice as long as the petiole, l-S-^owered. Mowers about 1| ill.' 
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lij^t-yellow, fragrant. Sepals 6, slightly united at the base, 

^ ohlopg linear, revolute, covered vrith ferruginous tomentum on the ’ 
outside. Petals 6, linear-oblong, obtuse, equalling the sepals. 

; Staminal (Column short, divided at the top into 5 linear staminodos, 
Vrith 3 stipitate authors between each; anther-cell linear parallel. 
Ovary with 4 ovules in each cell. Capsule 1-52 in.) obovoid, obso- 
letely angular, 4-5-valvod, covered with furfuraceous pubescence. 
Seeds 2-4 in each cell, usually 2, obliquely oval, compressed, sur¬ 
mounted by small, thin-membranous wing. 

Native of the forests of the Konkau and Madras; found also in CeylQn 
and Ava. Cultivated on account of its fragrant flowers. 

PL in the hot season; Pr. in the rainy season. 

Wood close-grained, tongh, moderately hard, pinkish-brown ; used ^or 
buildings, poles of bullock-carts, guu-stocks and v.arious other purposes, 

F. ACerifolium, Willd. ; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 20 j Brand. For., 
FI. 85. Kamikara, kanak-dianqia. 

All younger parts tawny-tomontose. Loaves 10-14 by 6-12 in., 
simple or lohed, ovatt)-oblong, or obovato-oblong, peltate or cordate 
at the base, 7-12 nerved, ontivo or coarsely toothed, covered on tho 
upper side with stellate-pubescence when young, at length glab¬ 
rous above, and grey tomontose beneatb, coriaceous. Petiole round, 
striated. Stipules raauy-cleft, caducous. Flowers 5-6 in. diam.,- 
wbite, fragrant, with many-clcft bracteolos. Peduncles axillary, 
1-3 flowered, very short. Sepals 5, linear-oblong, rovolnte, thick 
, coriaceous, rusty tomontose outside, villous within. Petals 5, 
linear-oblor.g or obliquely cuueato. Staminodes club-shaped. Ovary 
oblong, msty-tomentose, 5-angled, 5-celled; colls many-ovuled. 
Capsule 4-6 in., woody, 5-anglod, 5-cellod, 5-valvod, covered with a 
dark-brown, scurfy tomentum. Seeds numerous, ovoid, compressed, 
smooth, with largo, thin-membranous wings. 

Cultivated throughout India, and is- found wild at Mahim, in tho 
Konkan and in some pnrts of Madras, Bengal, Knmaon, tho Himalayas 
and Burma. Alt. 4000 ft. 

This handsome evergreen tree sometimes attains ihe height of 40-50 
ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. Pi. in the hot season ; Fr, in the cold season. 

Wood is of a light-rod or brown colour, coarsely fibrous, moderately 
hard, heavy, and takes a fine polish; good for furnitnre. Loaves are 
used as plates and for packing tobacco; tho down is used to stop 
bleeding. 

P. LeyneaiX'aill, Wall.; P. Lawlanumy Dalz. and Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 24 j Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 246. MuchuTida ? 

■ 'A middling-sized tree ; with, the trunk tolerably strmgbt; young 
j parts covered with stellate-rusty pubescence. Loaves ^-6 by 2-3 J 
^ti.j alternate, oblong-acuminate; repand-toothed, or rarely lobed at 
the apex, subcordate, cuncato, rarely subpoltate, 5-nerv«^ at* tho 
' base, coriaceous, glabrous when adult on the upper side, white- 
; tomentose beneath, Wifch p^minent nerves. Petiole ^ in. tawny- 
^tbmellto8e. Stipules deciduous, ensifonn. Flowers large, white, 

* fragrant. Bractooles persistent, deeply divided. Peduncles shorter 
the petioles, axillary. Sepals 5, linear, revolute, 2 in. Petals 
^‘!«^l;.obBqu(E!ly-obo^ato, spreadiiJjg. Staminodes linear. Ovary ob- 
‘ ^ Av^cnia, 5>celled; ovules nuaueroos. Capsule 2 in. long, aento. 
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obsonrelj S-angled, woody, covered with farfaraceons 
' Seeds 8 in each cell; produced into a membranous, acute 

The whole of this tree is of a pale-tawny colour, and is 
BhirwAr and the southern ghAts, extending to all the forests of 
PL in the hot .season » Pr. in the rainy season. 

The wood is white, and too soft to be of any use. 




F. glabrescens, W. & A. Prod.; Grab. Cat. Bby. PL 
Bedd. PI. Sylv. An. Gen. 34. Solda in Port. 

A middling-sized tree. Leaves 6 by 3^ in., cordate, or cnneate* 
obovate, shortly and' suddenly Acuminate; equal and 5-nerved at. 
the base, entire, coriaceous, glabrous above, ashy-pubosceut be» 
n^th, with rusty-pilose, prominent nerves. Petioles about ^ ’in. 
Stipules linear, entire, | the length of the petiole, persutent.. 
Flowers white changing to yellow, 4 in. diam., on axillary pedun^ 
clos about I in. Sepals 6, linear-oblong, hairy within, 6 or ill. 
long. Petals 5, oblong, thick, nearly as long as the sepals, glAh- 
rous within, and villous externally. Starainal column long, about 
1 in. Staminodes linear. Ovary ovoid, obscurely furrowed. Gapsula 
woody, .5-6 in., stipitate, 5-angled, pointed, covered with* yellow 
tomentum, glabrous by ago. Colls 10-12-secdod. , 

This very hEfadsome tree is found in the Sonthorii Konkan and in. 
' the forests of Madras. 

It is an evergreen tree; FI. March ; Fr. beginning of the rmnjr 
season. . 

Quality of the wood requires an examination. 


Eriolsena Hookeriana, W. & A. Prod.; Grab. Oat. Bby. 
PI. 20; Brand. For. FI. 30. Bute or bother, hotku, arang, 

A middling-sized tree; young parts stellate-downy. Leaves 
4 in. each way, roundish-cordate, short!y-acuminate, sermte, thinly 
stellate-hairy, at length glabrous above, rusty-stellate^pubescwt 
beneath. Petiole nearly ^ the length of the leaf. Stipnlos linear, 
caducous. Flowers 2 in. diam., yellow on peduncle as long as.or 
longer than the petiole, stellate-pubescent, at length glabrous, 
axillary, 3-flowered. Bracteolos deeply cut into numerous linear 
segments, pubescent, deciduous before the flower expands. Se]^a 
5, lanceolate, densely pubescent externally, silky within. Petela 
5, shorter than sepals, with a broad tomoutose claw. Stamiu^ 
column short, bearing numerous, linear-oblong anthers in wSffkj 
series. Ovary sessile, T-'lO-celled, ovoid. Stylo densely pubescent. 
Stigma 8-10-lobed. Capsule 1 in. long, ovoid, woody, 10-valved j 
valves hairy, tuberclod or pitted. Seeds numerous with a tapedng 
wingabove.^ 


MahAbaloshvar in ravines, in the forests of the Konkan, Nilghides 
BcMr, Alt. 1-4000 ft. ^ 

FI. March-May, when the treo is almost doatitnte of laav^; 
Soptombor-Novomher. 

Wood reddish, strong,- hard, an^ polishes well. The libev 
excellent fibre. " a , ' 

El. CandoUei, Wail.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 24. BCSto 

Young parts stellate-tomontose.i- Leaves 5-7 by 4 
cordate, acuminate, irregularly ocrenate-toeUied,. — 
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nerves prominent on the under surface, stellsto-tomontose, Timlwr 
k^hrescent above, grey or ^hite pubescent beneath. Potiole*> 

Vl^-3 Jn., tomentose or glabrescent. Stipules lanceolate, smalt, deci¬ 
duous. Flowers in. dianto, yellow, numerous, in* terminal and 
'azulary racemes, nearly as long or longer thai^thejeavos. Pedun- 
cles 1 in. Bracteolos 3, linear, toothed or almost piunatifid, tomen- 
tose. Sepals 5, lanceolate, glandular on the inner surface at the 
^ base. Petals oblong ; apex notched; claw villous, incurved. Sta- 
niinal column short, bearing nnmei'ou's anthers. Ovary ovoid, 
sessile, lO-colled, with numerous ovules in each. cell. Stigmas 8- 10, 
spreading. Capsule 2 by 1 in., woody, ovoid, acuminate, 10-valvo4; 
valves thinly pubescent or glabrescent. Seeds numerous. ^ 

Bdm Ghiit, in tho valleys of Mahabaloshvai*, as well as iudlurma and 
the mountains of Prome. 

Tl^ tree attains sometimes the height of 30-G0 ft., and a girih of about 
4-7 fc. PI. in the hot season ; Pr. in tho cold season ; shods its loaves 
in the hot season. 

The wood is of a beautiful pink cedour, mottled with orange and brown 
streaks, hard, tough, strong, <ilosc-grniuod, and takes jx beautiful ])oliBb ; 
used for guu-sticks, paddles, and rice-poundora—adapted for carpentry. 

S. quinQ[UOloCUlariS, Wight; Bodd. PI. Sylv. An. Ceu.35- 
Sudjari-dha'mnn. ' 

A small tree; young parts stellato-tomentose. Leaves 2|-3 in.’ 
each way, round, or ovate, shortly acumiiiato at tho apex, cordate at 
the base, pahitately 7-MK?rved, serrate, thinly pubescent or glabrcs- 
cent above, silvery and soft pubescent or tomentoso bcuoath. I’otiolo 
2 in. Flowers 1 in. diam., on long peduncles, arranged into cymes at 
the ends of branches. Bracteolos iniiiuto, d-o-lohed, very caducous. 

Sepals 5, f in., oblong-linear, with 2 glands within at the base. 

Petals 5, about the length of the sepals; claw coriaceous, dilated, 
hairy. StamiTw.1 column as long as tlte ]ietals, conical, covered wdtli 
numerous anthers, confined more to thoapo.v. Ovary ovoid, b-ccllod, 
with numerous ovules in a double row, in each cell. Style 1,.slender. 

Stigma 5-lobed, lobes hairy, rovobito or spreading. Capsule in. 
long, woody, 5-10-valved; valves not tubercled. Seeds numerous, 
winged. 

The Konkan and Belgaum Ghats, as well ns in tho wosiorn forests of 
th© Madras Presidency, the Nilghirics and BehAr. 

Alt. 1-4000 ft. 

The wood is said to be strong, and is uschI for various purposes. 

■" 1 have very good specimens of E, siocksii brought from Mahabalesh- 
var. 


Bl^lOChia Velutina, Bedd .—Riedleia tiJicefolia, Dalz. & Gibs. 
'Bby. FI. 24; Grah. Cat. Bby. Pi. 11). Methuri. 

■ A tall shrub or small tree; young parts s^ellate-piibescent. 
, 1 £j 00 av©a 4 by 3 iii. or larger, suborbicular, subcordato, acuminate, 
more or less deeply serrate, thinly stellate-pubescent or 
gm^esdont above, softly volvety-tomentose beneath. Petiole about 
long, tomentose. Stipules \ in., lesly, broadly-cordato, more or 
i^beaoent. Flowers, \ in. diam., pale rose-coloured, on very 

arranged in terminal and axillary, many- 
corymbose panicles.* Calyx campanulate, S-lob^ j lobes 
sbout the middle, gloyishi tomentose. Pet ds 5, twice 
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irimlier Trees, the Icugrth of the sepals. Stainens 6, opposite to the petals, united 
„‘’at tho btt>4e into a short lube, t»nd insertoil into a lobod discj 
tihiincuts flat, Jinthors intiorse, 2-ci‘lU‘d. Ovary sessile, 5-celledj 
each cell li-ovuled. Stales 5, free, or.eonnati' at tho base. Capsule 
oblong, } in,, deeply 5-lobed, hirsute. Seeds solitary in each cell, 
brown, smooth, with a wing at the upper extremity. 

Tliis xeiy m-immenlal flowering tree is coimnon in gardens, and is 
found wild throiiijliout the liofter parts <d liidiii, from the Nuith West 
i^■<)^iue(.s to the Koiikan, Ava,thc Alanrilms umt M.d:i\n. In this I’rosi- 
deiiev it IS not uiieoiuHiou in its Wmlu stale at Hussein, Khandaln uiid 
Jlclgcmin. 

'^pioneli genei.ilh shvuhln. it gi*ows to Ik* a sin ill tree, attaining tho 
h<*n>ht ol liO-.‘iO It. Kl. in the eol<l se.isoii, I'V. in the liot season, when 
it sheds its leave-, parii.illy. 

Wood very light, evtn gi.iiiied, soft and w hitish, useful for toys. 

Guazuma tomeutosa, Kunlh.; Dal/, it (Jibs. Bby. FI. Supid. 
11 ; (Ji.di. I’iit. Hb^>. J’l. IS. (’((^rrottho English.* 

Young pait', slioitly sti ll.ite-to’ueutosi'. licnies by 2 in., 

oblicjuely-o\ate or nbh'ug-laiiceol.ite, acuiuiiiaU* at the apox, un¬ 
equally eordati* at the base, itregul.ii ly scirate, hc.ibrous orgUibvoH- 
cent above, jiu^Kseent or lunieiitoM* In neatli. IVtiole about ^ in. 
^Flower''niiuieious, small, yi How, or (larkqjiiipie m terminal and 
axillary, cy iiiose jianieles. Sepals o, eoiin.ite below the middle. 
Fotahs .), sub-iiiiguieiiJcite and eoiie.tve at tin. Imso. produced at tho 
apex into 2 linear, iigulate proee.si's. iStami'iis 10, iiiiifcd in a co¬ 
lumn, tubiil.irat the b,i‘'(*, and terminated .ihov e by fertile, Jl-anlhor- 
iferous lilaiiient^, and o laiiccol.ite stamiruuh's. Antliers 2-colled; 
cells divi'rguig, Ovaiy se.-.sile, .’)-lob( d, .‘i-celled, witli iiumerou.s ovulcft 
la each cell. Styles more or less e.oniiute ; sliuma simjde. Capsulo 
woody, iinlehiM ent, oliluiig or sub-globose, 2 lu. long, tuberclod, 
black, uiany-s(*eiled. 

Nativi of tiojiii'ul America, but enltivatfd in tho warmer parts of 
India and (\ vfon, and eonmioii about Hoiulmy. 

This c vi’igriI a ti’ee attains the height of JO-dO ft. and a girth of 
2-5 ft. Kl. at the begiimmg ol thev.miy season ; l<r. towards the biggin* 
luiiir of tin eohl season. 

Tin* wood IS light, lnosi*.pi\iiue(l, eoarse, fibrous, and of a light-brown 
eoioai, takes a good jiolisli , good lor inrmture, paTieI.s, paeking oases, 
etc. TJie leuTes aiii eioelh lit fodder lor eatllo 'I’he Iru’k iibouiidB in 
mucilage, wLieh is used in the Alaiiiiliub for the clanticatiou of yugur. 
It is said to bo useful m elephantnusis and leprosy (*S(0 Fibivs.) 

TILIACEiE. 

This family is rcprt'.st'ufed in this Prc.sidoncy by many herbs aud 
shrubs and by tlie iollowdng frees :— 

Grewia lilisBfolia, A'ahl.; ])alz. & Gib.s. Bhy. FI. 26; Brand, 
For. FI. -I* 1. Dhintutn, dhamin, i^uirsn. 

Young ‘■hoots pubo'-ceiit w’ith minute stellate hairs. Loaves 4 by 
2 ill, ornti* or roundish, acuminate, oblitjuely cordate,3-6-iierVcd tl^ 
the liuse, bluntly toothed or serrate, voviaceou.s, sparingly 
stellate hairy or glabrosccnt above, lyoary pubescent bonoath. 

A >1 ill., pubescent or gtabrcscout. iStipnies broad-lanceolate^ l4eify> , 
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jiMieato, iiuHoled, <iaddcons. Pcdancles axillary, 2-3 togellior (some- 
i^mcs iiamerous), equal to or a little longer than tlie |)otiole8, 3-5 * 
jftowweA Pedicels small, pubescent, furnisbed with bracts. Flow¬ 
ers yellow. Sepals i-J in,, tqwny-velvety outside, glabrous inside. 
P.^als f margin ate, linear-oblong, lialf the length of the sepals, with 
Cb fringed foveolate scale at the base of oaoh, Sfamohs numerous, all 
fertile, free from tho base, and inserted upon a raised glabrous torus. 
Anthers small, 2-colled. Ovary 4-collod, hirsute. Style about twice 
as long as the stamens ; stigma 4-lobed. Drupe globose, size of a 
pea,’glabresceut, bluish-black, when ripo 2-, rarely i-lobod. 

Commoo in this Presidency sis well as in Madras; found in Oude, 

. Bebar, Central Provinces, the Himalayas, and all over India and ejst 
tropical Africa. 

Alt 4000 ft: 

It attains the height of about .30-40 ft. h ith an erect, tolerably straight 
tmnk*4-G ft. in girth. Sheds it.s leaves in March ; now loaves uiipear ‘ 
in April, when it flowers ; Kr. .Tiine-October. 

Wood of a light reddish-brown colour, turning to light-brown, coni- 
paid, close-grained, Hgld., moderately hard, elastic, dunible and ea.sily 
worked. Dr. Gibson says, however, that it is of no value : this must be 
an error, for it, is valued where strength and olastieity are required, and 
is employed in carriage and cart building; buggy-shafts^walking-sticks, 
handles, masts, oars, etc., are also made of it. "Young twigs and leaves, 
ttuakc a good fodder for cattle. Tho liber yields a fibre from width 
“f-cordage is made. I’he fruit, which hiis an agreeable acid flavour, is cateu 
J*hy natives. (*S'fe Fibre,s.)» 

‘ <3-. Asia|ioa, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2G; Brand. For. 

FI, 40. Phalaa or 'pluthl. 

Shoots, iinddrsidc of loaves, and inflorescence covered with soft. 
yellowisK tomentum. Leaves 2-7 by 3-t in., obliquely cordate or 
broad-ovate, rotundaf,e, ucurainatt!, 5-7 nerved, irregularly toothed, 
glabroscent alioVo. Ptjtiole ^ in., tomentose, enlarged at the top. 
Stipules linear-lanceolate, subulate, nnarly as long as tho petiole, 
often with a broad, oblique ba.se. Peduncles axillary, 2-7" together, 
usually shorter, sometimes longer than tho peti(>le.s, bearing from 
8-5 flowers on bracteate, })nberulons pedicels. Flowers yellow, J in. 
diam. Sepals oblt)Tig-lanceolate, generally | in. long, reddish- 
brown or yellow internally. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, or emar- 
ginftte, 4 the length of the sepals, with a small, foveoiate, villous or 
friaged scale at the base. Stamens numerous, all fertile, free and 
inserted on a raised glandular torus; filaments red. Ovary densely 
"viriousf. Drupe the size and shape of a pen, dark-brown, indistinctly 
lobed with 1 or 2, 1 -seeded nuts. 

Found all over India in a cultivated state ; indigenous in .Poona, Salt 
' XUinge, Oudo and Cej Um, 

. This shrub or small tree attains the height of about 20 ft., with a short 
tirank and a girth of 3-5 ft. FL March ; Fr. April-May ; sheds its JeRvea 

the cold season, and is covered with new foliage about the end of March. 

Wood is reddish-brown or l^ht pink in colour, close-grained, strong 
f|tll|d elftstic, good for the same purposes as those of the above-mentioned 
The pleasantly acid fruit is oatou, and a sherbet is mode of it at 
The jnucilago of the bark is used for clarifying sugar in Saha- 
■ Tl» liber yields fibre, whioli is nmde into ropes. 

ita,, described by some authors as a distinct specicsi is a 
of the al^ve-immed tree* ^ 


Tfmher Treok’ 
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al&ttber Xrees. 


It IB found in Eastern Bengal, Behar, Ceoatral Prayinotftr,;iiai8^^™ 

’ Himalayas, and grows to a lieigbt«f nbont 25 ft., urith 2 ft* iu. 
Jannary-May; Fr. Angust-Novomber. New leaves appear in 

Some other, shrubby species of this genus . grow under favottti^Mljikif 
circumstances to bo trees attaining the hbight of 20-25 ft. These are 
O. villom; 0. pillos(», phnhar ; Q. microcos, s^iral^ ossaH at Cfoa ? ”^.'5 
polygnma, gowli ; Q. HUehiei. All these are found in the Deccan- ‘ 
Konkan. 


Erinocarpus Nimmonii, Grah. Cat.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bbjir, 
FI. 27 ; Grab. Oat. Bby. PI. 21. Chmora or jimghi^bhendi, 

A small tree. Leaves 5-8 in. each way, roundish-cordate, irrdgtM, 
lariy-toothed, palmately 5-9-ucrved, sometimes 3-6-lobed; lobes 
acute, glabi'ous abf)ve, pubescent or glabresceut beneath. Petiole ■ 
2-5 in. Stipules caducous. Flowers yellow, nearly 2 in. diam., on 
short pedicels in largo, terminal, lax panicles. Bracts cordate-oVabs^' 
caducous. Sepals 5, distinct, stollate-pnbesoont externally. PeWS. 
5, with pit-liko glands inside at the base. Sttimens numerous, 
inserted on an elevated torus, free or slightly connate at the base. 
Ovary pubescent, 3-celled, with 2 ov'ules in each cell. Style 'fili*. 
form ; stigma uiinute. Fruit 2 by 1 ^ in., bristly, woody, indehisoei^; 
triaugular, 3-wvigod, 1-colled by abortion. Seeds solitary, pendalbU8> 
♦oblong. 

This small handsome tree is common at 'Khandala, on the top of' 
Karanja Hill, at Jambuti near Belgaura, and. throngholtt the £onlain 
and the Deccan. 

n. Soptember-October; Fr. in the cold season. * 

Tho quality of the w^ood i.s not known; ropes arc made from the-fibres 
of the bark. 


El890carpus ganitrus, Roxb.; Balz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 27; 

Brand. For. FI. 43. Itvdrak, riidrahsh. 

A large tree; young parts .silky-pubescent. Leaves 6-6 by 2 in,*, 
approximate towards the ends of the branches, oblong-lanceolate or 
tdlipiio, a on to at tho apex, obtuse, or narrowed at the base, sermlAto^. 
glabrescent, slightly silky when young. Petiole in., glabrous. 
Stipules minute, caducous. Flowers | in. diam., white, on slende^,' 
short, slightly silky-hairy pedicels; forming niimei*ons, rather densej 
drooping racemes. Sepals 5, lanceolate, acute, as long as the pe¬ 
tals, slightly pubescent on both sides, with a rib in the middle 
internally. Petals 5, somewhat pubcrulons or glabrescent, 
deeply laciniate. Stamens 25-40, short, and inserted on the 
torus ; anthers naked, or armed with short hairs. Ovary, otqlu/; 
silky-villous, 5-lobod, 5-cellod, with about 4 ovules in each Vb^; 
Stylo longer than tho stamens, 5>grooved; stigma simple^ 

Dr\»pe globose, the size of a large cherry, smooth, purpje,/^ 
sphorioal, elegantly tuberoled, 5-grooved. Seeds geneiaUy 

At Mahabaleshvar and the othei«hi^er ghdts of the K<mlcau i# ^ 
as on those of Madras'; Conti^l Proviuces, Nepaul, Assam, 
the Malayan Archipelago. ‘ 

FI. in the cold season; Fr. in the hot and rainy seasc^ ...s ? 

'J'he hard tnbcrcled nuts of this and several Qthejir spac^ 
niaile into beads, and are worn around the neck hy;fa)dvs a&tt 
they are also often set .in gold and made into, 
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. JW, OblongUS^Goertn. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 27 ; Urab, Oat. 
Bby* PI. 21. KasMw, has, (wild olives) di Mcdabdr of the* 

Fortugoese. 


^ A middling-sized tree. Leaves 3-4 by lJ-2 in., alternate, ollip- 
tio, or elliptic-oblong, acute or acuminate aiftho bpex, somewhat 
coueato at the baso, soirate, with blunt serraturea, gldfbrous, thick, 
dark-green, shining. IVtiolc 2-1 in., with a small gland on each 
aide near the apex. Flowers white, | in. diam., glabrous, faintly 
fragrant, on slender podicols, in simple racemes, from the axils of 
fallen loaves, and shorfer than the letter. Scpalsl), laiicoolaio, brovfti- 
ish-red. Petals 5, deeply laeiniate, longer than the sepals. Stamens 
S0-4<); filaments very short. Anther-valves naked or benrdbd. 
Ovary sessile, 3-celled, with 2 ovules in each coll. Stylo longer 
than the stanieiKs; stigma simple. Drupe 1 in. long, oblong, purple, 
indelliscent. Nut oblong, 1-culled, 1-seeded, hard, indohiscont,* 
prominently tuberch'd. 

Pound in the forests of this Prcsichmey from MahAlwloshv.'ir and the 
Eoukan to Travoucoro, and in those of Madras, Tenasseriin, Borneo 
and the Nfoluccas.* Tt is uomiuob at Mahaboieshvar, in the valley of the 
Yenna fiivor, and ni Lingmalla. 

This-handMime tree aoinotimos grows to a largo size.* PI. May-Jane; 
Pr. in tho rainy season. “ When in full bloom this is certainly a mosv 
beautiful tree.” 

The wood m white, ^loso-grained, stiong, tough and dense-fibrous; 
useful for the lathe. Tlio fruit has an agreeable acid taste, and is eaten 
in some plates. The unripe ones are pickled. 


E. tuberoillatUS, lloxb.; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 113 .—Mbnoccra 
tuberculata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 27. This tree is also called 
rudrah, ud/raJe^ 


Leaves crowded at the ends of tho branchlots, C-12 by 3-4 in., 
oblong-obovato and ovate-Cuncato, or rctuse at the base, remotely 
Borrulato, glabrous above, ajid rnoro or less downy along the norves 
beneath. Petiole 14-2 in., round, villous or glabrescoiit. Stipules 
subulate, hairy, deciduous. Flowers 1 in. diara., white, on drooping 
pedicels, arranged in erect racemes below tho loaves, more than 
twice the length of tho petioles. Bracts lanceolate, caducous. 
Sepals 5, lanceolate, dt)wny on both sides. Petals 5, cuneato, 
deeply laeiniate, sometimes bifid, villous on the outside and glabrous 
inside. Stamens numerous (70-80) ; filaments short; very hairy or 
glabrous; anthers luiear, longer than the fiteinents, terminated by a 
long awn. Ovary ovate, a little compressed, villous, 2-colled, with 
afeveral ovules in each cell, in 2 rows. Style somowhaff longer tlian 
thastamems; stigma simple. Drupe oval, smooth, 1^-2 in. long. 

woody, ovate or oval, compressed, tubercled on tho fiatismod 
* iides, distinctly furrowed, 1-2-collod, with the margins thickened. 
I Seeds genei^ly solitary, oj^te, thin. ^ 

/' ''''Clo!iamon atBSm Gbdt, Halabdr, Travanoore, Coorg, Pegu, Martaban 


’ vwy large evergreen tree^rows to the height of 50-80 ft. SI. at 

^ of the hot se^n; SV. at tho end of May and in the 

'ftoson* 
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Wood wWie, soft, but requires an examination. The nuts are wbl^l 
/by Hindus and fakirs as rosaries UlreHhose of E. ^mitrus^ ' ' V 

j, 

!E. Milliroii, Mast; WigM’s Illui^tr. 84. ; 

Leaves lowart^^i th^ ends of branchlets, 8 by 3 in., ovate-lanoeolaie> 
acuminate, slightly serrulate, without glands on the under earfaoe> 
glabrous. Petioles 2 in. Flowers ^ in. diam., pure white, on slondei^, 
drooping, about £ in. pedicels, in nmny-flowered racemes, nearly as 
long as the leaves. Sepals 5, lanceolate, acute. Petals 5, deeply 
la^iniate. Stamens n.uinorou.s, glgibrous. Authors linear, longer than 
the filaments, terminated by a long awn. Ovary ovate, villous,. 
2-cijdlcd, on a raised torus, with 4 ovules in each coll. Style longer 
than the staiucns; stigma simple. Drupe oblong, yellowish, shining, 
size of an olive. Nut 1-celled, coarsely and irregularly tubercled. 
^eeds solitary, oblong. ^ 

In the Southern Konkan in this Presidency, in Coorg, the Nilgbiriotaod 
perhaps other parts of the Mailras Presidency. 

This large, truly magnificent tree attains sometimes the height of 
fiO-80 ft., and when covered with flowers is a sight to look at—its white 
flowers forming a splendid contrast with the deep green foliage. FI. in the, 
cold season ; Fr. Kebmary-March. 

^ The quality of^ibc wood is not known. The drnpo is eaten by the 
■ natives ; the unripe ones are pickled. 

GERANIACE^. * « 

Averrhoa carambola, Linn. Kamaranga. 

Grows to tlio height of about 25-35 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. FI. 
in. tbo hot and rainy seasons; Fr. in the cold season. 

Wood dark-brown, and said to be used in the Sundorbaaids for build- 
ing purposes and furnitnre. , » 

A. bilimbi, Linn. BiUothi, hiimhu, anwalln . FI. in the hot sea¬ 
son ; Fr. in the i-ainy season. 

Poth tluj above plants arO extensively cultivated throughout India 
for the sake of their lU'id fruits, which are used in curries and candied; 
their acid juice is cmphiyed in i-einoving iron moulds. 

RUTACEiE. 

A most important order containing the valuable orange plant and 
other species of the genus Ciiruff, as well as a few useful timber, 
trees. 

' 

Evodia Roxburghiana, Bonth.—Zanthox^jlum trmhvllum^ 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 45 ; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 36. . , - 

An unarmed tree; branches opposite; young pai*ts round fthd 
somewhat villous. Loaves opposite, trifoliolate; petiole 2-^5 in./ 
, leaflets shortly potioluled, 2-5 by 1-2 in.^ oblong-eliiptio or oHong 
lanceolate, aciute, or acuminate, entirh, sMning above, pale 
and glabrous on both, sides. Flowers numerous, small, den»^t 
crowded, yellowish-green, inodorous, tetramerous, on very 
pedicels, in axillary, puborulous, di^jhotomously braehi^tie, 
panicles. Bmets minute. Calyx ^minute, pab$ruldq^j 
Petals oblong, spreading, about 4 times as long as 
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the oaljT. Stamens inserted at the base of the disc; filaments« 
g'labrous^ subulate ; anthers oblong. * Ovary roundish^ hairy, deeply < 
4-lobed, 4-0611 ed with 2 ovules in each coll. Style basilar; stigma 
large 4-lobed. Capsules l-4,sasuully 2 when ripe, obbvate, smooth, 

ooriaooous, size of a field-bean. Seed smooth/i shimug, bluc^black. 

* 

Khandala, Parr Gbdi, tlalitlbaleslivar and tbroagUont the forests of the 
Easteitiand Western Peninsula, from Tunasscrini to lllolaya and Peuang; 
Ooylon, Sumatra, Java, and the Khusia Uills. 

Alt. 4000 ft. 

This small evergreen tree attnins*th(> height 6f about 25-30 ft. aAd 
2-3 ft. in girth. Kl. April May; Pr. in tho rainy season. 

The wood is said to bo strong. • 

Zanthoxylum Rhetsa, D. C Prod ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. fcl. 45; 
Qrah.^Oat. Bl>y. PI. 30. iSensal, cliiri>hal, tijabiil, tcphal {at Goa). « 

A largo treo; trunk straight; branches numorous, spreading; 
prickles straight or incurved, on ('very part of tlio troo. Tjoaves 
about tho ends of branches, 1-lJ ft. long, equally or nnequally pin¬ 
nate. Petiole not winged. Liiafleta oi)]) 0 !site, from 8 to 20 jmirs, 3-5 
by 2 in.; oblong-lanroolate, acuminate, unequal-sided, outiro, glab¬ 
rous, slnu’t-petioluled. Flowers small, yellow, dicevious, totramo- 
roiiR, numerous on lormiiial and axillary l^ft. broad, dicliotomously** 
branched cymes ; brandies opposite, slightly compre.ssed or angled. 
Bracts miuute„ (taducoi^. Petals valvate, longer than tho sepals. 
Biso small. Ov.ary rudimentary in tlie male flower, glabrous ; in tlie 
female l-eeUed, J-ovnlod, Ktylo thick; stigma tapering. Capsulo 
sessile, solitary, globose, size of a pea, tuberclod. Seed 1, round, 
shining, black. 

This tree grows at KhaudAla, Savantvddi from tlie Konkan and Goa 
to CJororaandcl.* "FJ. in tlie cold soohon, when it is lealloss ; Fr. February. 

Wood yellowish white, but its quality is not known. Every pait of 
this tree possesses a peculiar urumatio pungeni biuell, tho imiijio carpels 
taste of orange ])eel, and the seeds are hot, and taste like blu(‘k pex>per, 
and are used us coudinieut. (Sie Oils.) 


ACTOnycllialatirifolia., Blumo.— Cymiiwxma pcduiicnlota, Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl, 17.— Vlansena i>m2>licifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. Kl. ip, 

A glabrous treo; young shoots and inflorescence pubcmlous. 
Leaves l-foliolato, opposite 2-C by 14-2 in., elliptic, oblong-lanceolate, 
obtUjsely aonminato, entire, glabrous, with minute pellucid dots, 
petiole 1-1^ in. Flowers polygamous in. diam., yellowish-green, 
nitgrAnty on longish, slender pedicels, on axillary, oppositely branched, 
COxrymbose cymes. Bracts and bracteoles small. Calyx 4-lobed, 
BlAaLL Petals 4, ovate, linoar-oblong, obtuse, i*fevolute, valwto. 
StQlfiEtene 8; filaments alternately shorter, subulate, as long as the 
petalft, villous below and inserted on a thick, 8-anglod disc. Ovary 
tomantosef 4-oellod, with 2 * superposed i^vules 4n each cell; stylo 
Stigma capitate, 4-grooved. Drupe obsolotoly 4-«nglod, 
apioulate, size of a large pea. Seeds t)laok. 

l^esi^Sncy it grows at Thlkat Ghiit; and found all over India, 
" Penang, MalaocA) Sumatra, Java and Ooohin-Ohina. 
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c An erorgrcei) tree; attains the height of 10-20 ft. and a' girth of 2^ fh 
Colonel Bi^ddnino ha^s : “It appeal^ to bo in flower and fmit in ait 
soaS(*nfi;” hut it flowers chiefly in the rainy season. 

Wood very light, clo&e-graiucd ; adap^ufor inlaying purposes and char* 
coal. 

r a 

Murraya exotica^ Linn.; Ih«lz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 12 j 

Briuid. For. FI. 4G. Kitnii; march ula juii 

A glabrous unanuod tre(‘; young pai ts pubescent. Leaves irapari* 
pinnate, 4-.> in. long, glabrous, 3-‘J loliolatc. 1-3 by 1 in., 

oblifjuely-ovato or obovate, obtuw, ofteu notched at the end, smooth, 
shining, deop-greon above, shorlly-jictiolnlod. Flowers camj^iunulate, 
pu*re white, exquisitely fragrant, about \ in. diani., in terminal and 
axillary corymbs. Sepals 5, glandular, ci'ccl, acute. J^ctals u, laa* 
coolatc, unbi’icate. Stamens 10, free, alternately shorter. Filaments 
subulate, inserted around a fl(‘shy disc. (Ivary oblong, 2-celle<|, with 

1 ovule or 2 superposed in each cell. Stylo thick as long as the 
stamens; stigma capitate, glauJulai'. IJorry red, in. long,acu'* 
ininato, globose or ovoid; l-i-secded. S('ods oblong, flat on one 
side, villous. 

. . . 

This elegant ti’oc is cultivated in gjinlcns on account of its fragrant 
flowei'S and handsome foliage ; found wild in SoutUei'ii India, Oude, 
Behar and throughout the hotter parts of India, Ceylon, Burma, China, 
Australia and the l*acillc Islands. 

Alt. 4r)«)<) ft. 

It attains soinetiinrs the height of 15-25 Tt. and a girth of I'J*'2 ft. 
Tins (worgreen live llowcrs throughout the }car, but iu greater prolusion • 
in Jday-Sc]»liinber ; Fr. Ocluber Ftljruari. * 

M. Koenigii, Spreng.; Bland. For. I"'!. IS .—lirrtjrra Ktrniffiif 
Dalz, 6: Gibs. JJby FI. 21). KadUiatum, kinlUhtmm, harijiak. 

All unarmed tree, jniboseeni or tonumtose, randy glabrous. LeUkres 
about lit. long, 11 21-(oliolate, pnb(>seei't or ghfurous. Petiole 
slender, round, pnbesi-i'ut, not winged. L(‘aflots Ul^ in., shortly 
petifduled, alternale, ovate-l.iiKeolate, obtusely acuminate, slightly 
cinarginiite, usiiall'y obli(|Uc at the bat>(>, orenuliito. Flowers white, 
fragrant, I in. long, ebractiMte, lu dense terminal corymbiform 
jwaiK'los. Sejials o,acute, persistent. JVtals 5, oMong-laiioeolate, acute 
or obtuse, about 2-1 Im. long, dotted. Staiman 10, alternately 
longer. Filament‘i dilateil lit low, and inserted around the elonga¬ 
ted disc. Anthers .small. Ovary 2-celk*d, with 1 ovule iu each cell or 

2 supcrjioscd. Ktyle short, tliiok; stigma capitate. BeiTy ovoid 
or subglobose, size of a small pea, l-2-30cded, bluish-black, rugose. 
Kecdh imbedded iu mucilage. 

In this P».'&iclcncy it is conunon ou the gbits ; found wild at IfahA 
balcshvar, Mitborin and other ghits of tho Konkau, Malabir, TravanootO,) 
Mailros, Bengal,* along the foot of tlie Himalayas from GarwW ta . 
Sikkim, Peg^, and Coylou. It is also cultivated. 

Alt. 4-50U0 ft. .1 

Attains the height of 15-20 ft. and a girt]} of 1^-2 ft. It is an evsvgrsstt 
trt'o. Kl. in the cold scasou ; ^’r. Juno onwards, 

Wood white, elusc-gruinod, hard, heavy and durable; used for sgrfgid* /.i 
turn! iinplcmeuts, etc. All parts of this plant have a poiif^rful, Athir'’ 
diaagHViifde, odour. Tbo leaves are used iu curries as a oondfuLtntf Ohd ^ 
these with the bark and root are useid by hakims as a stomaitAiio«to*lki0, ^ 
I S«€ Oils.) 
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M Indiea, OUt. ; Bedd. FI. Syly. An. Gen. 4b.^Ftvto^ 

' Indica, Dab. Ss Gibs. Bby. Fl. 29. 

Aii unarmed sbrub or small tree, brancblets sleudei;, pubemlons. 
Xii^yeB 7-11 foliolate, 4>10 ^n. long, glabrous; common petiole 
.slender^ round, glabrous or puberulous. Leaflets, 2-4 in., alter¬ 
nate, elliptic or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, notched, acute or obtusely 
acuminate, very oblique, crennlate, subcoriaceous, shining, dark 
and maxi^ with prominent glands on both surfaces when dry. 
Flowers, i in. diam., pentamerous, glabrous/ white, on very short 
pedicels, in terminal, corymbiform panicles as long as the leaves’; 
peduncle hoary. Petals ovate-oblong, elliptical. Stamens 10, alter¬ 
nate shorter; filaments dilated below and inserted on an elongated 
diso. Anthers small. Ovary globose or oblong, glabrous, verrucosa 
vdth pellucid glands, 2 sometimes 3-5-celled. Ovules 2 in each cell, 
colla^ral. Stylo deciduous; stigma 4-lobed. Fruit ^ in. diam., 
globose, yellow, pulpy, 1-2-celled; colls 1-2-seeded, usually 1-seeded. 
Seeds oblong. 

This small tree is found at Pauvar Ghdt in this Presidency; Anamallay 
Hills and Ceylon. . 

Fl. March; Fr. in the rainy season. 

Wood is close-grained, hard, and adapted for the lathe^,, 


tiimonia acidissima ; Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 29; Brand. 
For. FI. 47. Naringi^ limoens da foUui crusada in Portuguese. 

A glabrous ttee, arm&'d with straight thorns |-1 in. long, mostly 
*sotitary, axillary; branches rigid, woody. Leaves alternate, impari- 
pinnate, 1-4’ in. long; common petiole jointed, winged. Leaflets 
usually 5-9,1-2 in., sessile, opposite, oblong or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, 
notched or retuse at the apex, cuneate at the base, the terminal one 
larger, crenate and punctate with pellucid dots ; joints of rachis 
erenulate. Flower ^ in. diam., white, fragrant,tetramerous, on slender 
pedicels, in axillary, 1 in. long, pubescent racemes; frequently bearing 
1 or 2 leaves. Sepals small, ovate or triangular. Petals oblong- 
elliptic, twice the length of the calyx, pellucid, punctate. Stamens 
free, nem'ly equal. Filaments subulate, inserted on an annular 
or columnar disc. Anthers cordate-oblong. Ovary oblong, 4-celled. 
Ovules 1 in each cell, pendulous. Style short, thick; stigma capi¬ 
tate. Berry globose, ^ in. diam., black, 1-4-seeded, very acid. Seeds 
iinbedded in mucilage. • 


Very common on the Eastern and Western Ghdts, Padshapore, Falls of 
.Gch4k,,Hoi:mhyr Hills, Bdbir, Simla, Humaon and all over India. 

Alt. 4000 ft. 

Ahbains the height of 20-25 ft. and a girth of 1*2 ft. FI. in the hot sea- 
Fr. in the rainy season. * 

’.^Ood yellow, hard and closp-gp^ined. Used for axils of oil-presses, 
;: ^dos-^uiiders, etc., and adapted for the lathe. The berrj^is much used as 
ftKMSitaohio tonic iu Malabar, where it forms an article of commerce; its 
is of a red colour, very acid, and igi considered to be an anU- 
V poiMns of animahr. ^ « 

MOnOBhylla, Correa; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 28 ; 
Hi* .3ylv* An. Gen. 46. Rhan or maJea^-Umbu, makar. 

tree or large cHmiBing shrub; branches rigid, woo^; 



ffmidl/Atiroiig, sharp, solitl^, axillary. Leaves unifoliolate. 
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Tnww. 2>3 hj in., alternate, ovate, or ovate-oblong orelliptie, . 

* or 2-lobed at the apex, entire, persistent, coriaoeons^ bfigWi*;, 
green. Petiole very short, often puberulous. Flowers 
^-1 in. diatn., fascicled in the axils of leaves, or arranged in abort,, 
sessile racemes. Pedicels ^-1 in., slender, usnally pubescent, bub 
soon glabrescdbt, biinutely bractoolato. Calyx irregularly delb. 
to the base, lobes 2-5, entire and somewhat scarions. Petals 4f--S, 
obovate-oblong, obtuse. Stamens 8, sometimes 5-7, united below 
into a long tube. Anthers cordate-ovate. Ovary glabrotis, sessiley 
on a small disc, 4-, rarely 3-5-celled, usually with 1-2 ovuleA ineadh 
cfell. Style deciduous; stigma fapitate. Berry globose, size of a 
nutmeg, yellowish, glabrous, usually 4-oelled; cells 1-seeded. Seeds 
ob‘iong. 

Common at MatherAn, Mahabaleshvar, and the other ghdts from tbe 
Konkan to Coromandel; also in Silhet, foot of tho Khosia Hills and in 
Ceylom 

It is generally a large evergreen shrub, which sometimes grows to be a. 
small tree. FI. October-Novomber; Fr- February. 

Wood pale yellow or white, close-grained, hard and heavy, Tesembliitt 
somewhat boxwood; and when of som^ size valuable for turning and 
cabinet purposes. (See Oils.) 

Feronia elephantum, Correa ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 30; 
Brand. For FI. 56. Kavitaj kait, kat-hel, hawit, Teawatj elephavti or 
wood^pple tree. 

A glabrous tree, armed with strong, straight, axillary thorns. 
Leaves 2-4 in., alternate, imparipinnate, quite glabrous, shining/ 
Petiole slightly winged or not. Leaflets 5-7, about 1^ in. long, 
opposite, lanceolate, cuneate or obovate, obtuse, entire or crenate 
towards the apex, membranous, almost sessile. Flowers polygamous 
by. abortion, J in. diam., dull red, on slender pedicels, in terminal or 
axillary, lax panicles. Calyx small, 5-toothed, decidudns. Petals 6, 
sometimes 4-6, spreading, imbricate. Stamens 10-12, inserted around 
a short disc. Filaments dilated at the base. Anthers linear-oblong. 
Ovary in the male flower small, abortive; stigma 5-lobed. Ovary in 
the female flower, oblong, 5-6- celled, or at length l-celled. • Style 
none ; stigma large, 5-lobed, deciduous. Ovules numerous in several 
series. Berry large, 24 in. diam.; or larger, globose, woody, hard, 
grey-coloured, rough, l-celled, many-seeded. Seeds numerons, im¬ 
bedded in a fle8hy> edible pulp. 

Common in the Konkan, Deccan, and thronghdut India; cnltivat^ 
for the sake of its edible fruit. 

Alt. 1600 ft. 

Usually grows to the height of 20-30 ft. and a ^rth of 2-4 ft., ; 

times more. FI. February-April; Fr. in the beginning of the rainy seasour- ' 
the fruits remaining long on the tree. It sheds its leaves daring the Imt 
eeason. ‘ *; / 

Wood yellowish-white or light-brown, rather heavy, hard, evOT-gifaiUi^- 
strong, takes^ a fine polish; used for house-building, oil-crash^ 
agricultural implements; ivell suited>tor otnamental carving. Awldtk! 
transparent gum, resembling gum arabic, exudes from the trunk t 
mixed with the gum of the nim, mango^ bahal, khaw, airti of 
other trees, forms part of the East Indian gum arabio of 
pulp of the fruit, which is slightly aoi^ and sweet, is eoten^ slid;ifiallriir 4^ 
pleasant jelly and syrup. The leavhs have a alight asneli of .laid, 
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1' ilis n^kUcittally bj tbe natires aa a stomachio tonic, llie unripe UtlllMr TrjjUtf^ 
; , lErtdil; is an astringent, and is administered in the form of decoction. > 

'! iiSgle marmelOS, Correa; Balz. & Giba Bbj. FI. 31; Brand. 

For, li. 5?. Bael, hel, billi. * ' 

.. A glabrous tree, armed with axillary, straigbi;, sti^ng thorns, 1 in« 

Ibrig; branches sometimes drooping. Leaves 3-foliolate, alternate, 
liei^eta 3 (very rarely 6), oblong or broadly ovate-lanceolate, acuta 
or bbtuso}y acuminate, crenulate, membranous, inconspicuously pel¬ 
lucid-punctate, the lateral ones smaller and almost sessile, the termi¬ 
nal one much larger, 2-2i by 1 in,,Jong-petiolqled. Flowers 1J ip. 
diam., greenish-white, sweet-scented, on long slender, pubescent 
pedicels, forming axillary puberalous racemes. Calyx pubescQpt, 
deciduous. Petals ohlong, coriaceous, thickly dotted, patent, im¬ 
bricate. Stamens numerous (30-40). Filaments distinct, subulate, 
inserted round a small disc. Anthers linear-oblong. Ovary ovoid, 

8-20-celled; cells near the circumference, with numerous, 2-seriate 
ovules.' Style short; stigma capitate or oblong, deciduous. Fruit 
woody, globose, oblong or sometimes pyriform, 2-5 in. diam., smooth, 
grey or yellow. Seeds numerous, oblong, wooly, imbedded in a thicks 
sweet, aromatic, orange-coloured pulp. 

.' Wild in Gujardt and tho Doccan, and cultivated in Bombay, Elephanta 
and the Konkan; grows also in Madras, Bengal, Central India, Onde,^ 

Beh&r, Western HixmiUyas, Burma and all throughout the dry hilly parts of 
India. 

Alt. 4000 ft.‘ 

This useful tree attains 30-40 ft. in height and 3-4 ft. or more in girth. 

Fl. towards the end of the hot season; Fr. in the rainy season. Sheds its 
leav^ about March and April; the new foliage appears towards the end of 
the hot season. 

Wood yellowish-white, mottled, close-grained, and takes a beautiful 
polish; said to.eimt a strong aromatic scent when fresh cut, but is 
eaten by insects. Used in the construction of carts, agricaltni'al imple¬ 
ments, pestles of oil and sugar mills, etc. The pulp of the fruit, which is 
officinal in the Indian Pharmacopceio, is valuable in diarrhioa and dysen¬ 
tery. It is often added to mortar to render the latter more tenacious. 
bnuS-boxes ore said to be made of the rind. Twigs and leaves are used 
as cattle fodder. From the flower a sweet-scented water is distilled. 

SIMABUBEiB. 

Ailanthus excelsa, Boxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 46; 
jjSfnmd. For. Fl. 68, Mahamk, 

; Leaves abruptly pinnate, 1-2 ft. long; young ones more or less 
TiUous, old glabrous. Leaflets nearly opposite, 8-14 pair, 2-4 by 
in., ovate, often broad falcate-lanceolate, acuminate at tbe 
' unequal at the base, long-petioled, coarsely and deeply 

' 1i0b|hed, often lobed. Flowers yellowish, polygamous, small, about 
A. Bn. diam., on slender longish pedicels, arranged in axillary, 
often very much-bronebed panicles. Petals glabrous within, 
ji^yA^-iunceolate, usually ^eflexed. * Stamens in male flowers 10 ^ 
hermaphrodite 2-3). Ovary rudhuontafy or none. Stamens 
abortive. Ovary 2-5-partito with 1 ovule in each cell. 
j. %!uEa^ II by I in., lanceolate, blunt or pointed at both endfi,copper- 
or twice twisted at the base, and marked with 
veins. 
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llr«6f <jommo2L in tliis Presidency at Bro^ch^ Baroda> the Beci^j; 
r Madras, Central Provinces and B^Mr. 

^ It is a handsome large tree, 60-80 ft. high. FI. FebruarynApril^ Fr. at' 
the end of the hot season. Sheds its leave^ during the cold season, and is 
covered with new leaves March-April. 

Wood white, soft and spongy, not durable; it is only used in i^akinjg 
sword handles, spear sheaths, and floats for fishing nets, etc. The bark is 
used as a febrifuge and tonic. 

A. Malabarica, D. C. Prod.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 46} 
Brand. For. FI. 58. Wad, muddhedup, matti-pal. 

Bark thick, rough, often studded with bright, reddish grains of 
re^n. Leaves 15-20 in. long, unequally pinnate, quite glabrous. 
Leaflets 6-10, 3-7 by 1| in., subopposite or opposite, distant, long 
acuminate, the base and tvro sides very unequal; margin often 
, thickened and undulated, almost entire, coriaceous, shining ^ybove, 
pale beneath. Petioles long; potiolules 3-4 lin. Flowers small, 
white, on small, pubescent pedicels, fonuing largo terminal panicles; 
nearly as long as the leaves. Cal 3 ''x slightly pubescent and ciliate. 
Petals nearly 3 lin. long, slightly .imbricate at the edges. Diso 
10-lobed, with a miaule, rudimentary, 3-lobed ovary in the malp 
flower. Stamens much longer than corolla. Female flowei* with. 
^10 sterile stamefis, alternately shorter. Samara 2^ by J in., oblong, 
reddish, obtuse at both ends, veined, not twisted. 

Common in the forests of the Western Ghats down to pape Comorin ; 
Indapore near Mahar, Khand^la, and in the plates belonging to Pani 
Sacbo, Kdnara, Ceylon and Cochin-China, , 

A lofty tree 60-8U ft. high. FI. February-March; Fr. towards the end 
of the hot season. Sheds its leaves in the hot season. 

Wood white, soft, light and useless. The trunk yields a reddish, aro¬ 
matic, resinous substance known as matti-pal; this is esteemed as a 
veiy efiicacious remedy ip dysentery, generally administered in the form 
of powder and mixed with milk. Dr. Gibson thinks that it is a good 
stimulant in chronic bronchitic affections; this substance is also used as 
an incense. The hark, which has a plcksant and a slightly bitter taste, 
is used by natives in cases of fever. 

The late Mr. Narayan Dajee read a paper on the virines of the bark 
of this tree at one of the meetings of the Grant College Medical Society. 

Samadera Indica, Gmrtn.; Grab. Cat. Bby. FI. 37; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. An. Gen. 49, 

Leaves 6-10 by 3 in., oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, acute orobtos® 
at the apex, narrow at the base, coriaceous, fleshy, glabrous, Edunijig* 
quite entire, generally furnished with 2 hollow glands at the iMMa 
near the insertion of the petiole, and often with similar onos spread 
over the blade. Petiole thick in. Jlowera yellowish-white (Mf 
purplish, numerous, in dense umbels. Peduncle veiy long; pedicels 
8ma|l. Calyx segments 4-5 small, persistent in fruit. Fet2.1s lineat- 
oblong. Stamens twice as many as the petals. Filaments with a .sc^ls 
I at the base. Ovaiy generally 4-c6llcd. Drupe 1^ by 1 in., with a very 
thick pericarp. • * ‘ * 

Not uncommon in the forests of Southern Konkan, Goa, MaMb4>. 
Coaet, Ceylon and Tenasserim. 

This tree attains the height of 30-36 ft. FI. in the coM 
Fr. March-April. It appears to be evergreen* 
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}';, J^ht-y^llow, soft and close-grained* The wood, fruilf' and seeds 

'f ' jsro Veiy bitter, and used by the natives as a febrifuge and tonic. > 

IBalanites Bozburghii, Planch.; Fraud. For. FL 69.—F. 
^yptiaca, Grab. Cat. Bby. PJ. 23. Hingota, hingol. ' 

All young parts greyish pubescent, armed with vcwy strong, sharp, 

‘ pBceuding, solitary spines, frequently bearing leaves and flowers. 
Leaves bifoliolate, in short petiole. Leaflets 1*14 elliptic or 
obovate, entire, puberulous, shortly petioluled, coriaceous. Flowers 
greenish-white, fragrant, in axillary, 4-10-flowerod cymes. Sepals 
and petals 5, ovate, tomentose within, imbricate. Stamens 10, 
inserted at the base of a thick, conical disc. Ovary entire. Drupe 
woody, ovoid, about 2 in. long, 5-grooved, with a smooth, light-gwey 
rind. Nut hard, 1-seeded, imbedded in an offensive smelling, greasy 
pulp. 

Cofiimon in Gujardt, Panch Mahdls, Kaira, Cutch, Khandesh, the ' 
Deccan, Behdr, Central Provinces, Sikkim and other dry parts of India; 
also in Burma, 

■ In favourable circumstances this tree grows to the height of 30 ft. 
with an erect short trunk, 2 ft. or more in girth. FI. in the hot season; 
Fr. in the rainy season. Leafless in the cold season ; covered with new 
leaves in March. 

Wood yellowish-white and moderately hard, chie6y used for fnel;. 
but walking-sticks and shoe-maker’s boards are also made of it. From the 
seeds a fixed oil, called zachim, is extracted; and the pulp is used to clean 
silk m Rdjputd'Aa. The «.hard nut is employed in native fireworks; the 
« kernel being scooped out through a small hole, and filled with gunpow¬ 
der, explodes with a loud report. The bitter bark, subacid leaves and 
seeds are much used by hakims. 

OCHNACEA3. 

Oclina squarrosa, Lin.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 17; 
Grab. Oat. Bby. PI 37; Brand. For. FI. 60. Kanuk-champa. 

A glabrous shrub or small tree. Loaves 6-7 by 2 in., oblong-ovate 
or obovate or elliptic-oblong, obtuse or pointed at both ends, slightly 
serrated, shining. Petiole short. Flowers yellow, li-14 in. diam., 
numerous, on short axillary racemes or from the branches below the 
leaves. Sepals 5, persistent, oval-obtuse. Petals 5-12, clawed, deci¬ 
duous. Disc large, lobed. Stamens numerous; filaments short, 
filiform; anthers very long, linear. Ovary deeply lobed, many-celled, 
witb 1 ovule in each cell. Fruit of several carpels placed round the 
base of the style. 

This handsome tree gows wild in the Eonkan, Bengal and Burma; it 
is also cultivated on account of its flowers. 

^FL Febroary-April; Fr. May-June, Leafless m the.cold season;^the 
, hew Imvcs appear Fe^ary-Maroh. 

Wood reddish-brown, hard and close-grained. 

Qomphia angastifoiia, VahL ; Guah. Cat. Bby. PL 38; Bedd. 
11 Sylv. An. Gen. 51; Valermatii. 

Gla]t>rous tree. Leaves abonj;^ 5 by 14 in., ovate-oblong, or elliptic- 
! fdong, f^te or acuminate at botji ends, slightly serrated, cormceous, 
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Trees, glabrous, sbining and dark>green above, and of a lighter oolour 

/sessile; midrib prominent. Flower#yellow, inodorous, ^ in. diauL^ od. 
slender pedicels, arranged in terminal racemose pamicles. 8e^S fii 
broad-ovate, ooriaceous, shorter thar^ petals. Petals 6, deciwousi* 
Anthers 10, long, erect nearly sessile. Carpels 5, obovate, or rani* 
form, with one ovale in eadi Styles connate, longer than the stamaha 
Stigma quite entire. Drupes size of a pea, red and shining, reticulated, 
surrounded by the red calyx. 

Found in Southern Konkau and in the forests of the Madras Pre»' 
dency, Ceylon, Singapore and the Philippines. 

‘This evergreen tree in favourable places grows to the height of 30 ft.; 
it is almost throughout tho greater part of the year in flower and fruit. 

^flTood is white, close*graiaed and hard, useful for building purposes. 
The root and loaves are bitte.’, and are used in Malabar in the form ot 
decoction, mixed with milk as a tonic and stomachic. It is also used M 
' an aoti-emctic. 


BURSERACEiB. 


Boswellia thurifera, Colebr. —B. glabra, Grab. Cat. Blqr- 
FI. 42 ; Brand. For. FI. 61. Salai, ttalya, dwp-salai. 

Loaves alt(?rnate, 8-15 in., imparipinnato, near the ends of branches. 
Leaflets 17-3],«2-2i in. by 6-7 lin., opposite or nearly opposite, 

‘ lauce{)lafe oblong, or t)vate-lanceolate, rounded or obtuse at tne apex, 
oblique at tho base,*coarsely serrate, sometimes entire, sessile OT 
subsessile, sjiaringly pubeK int, specially jvhen young. Flowew 
white, about ^ in. diatii., in axillary or terminal racemes, shorter than , 
loaves. Calyx seginonts 5-7. Petals broad-ovate, narrowed at the 
base into a claw. Disc rod crenate. Stamens about 10, inserted 
at the base of the disc. Anthers hairy. Ovary 8-celled; stigma 
3-lobed. Drupe i in. long, trigonous, separating septicidally into 
3 valves. , , 

Abundant in S^tpura forests, common in the Deccan, Belgaum (chiefly 
on the hill of Shendur), the Konkau and souihward to the Circars; 
also in ll^jputdna, Bchar and the forests at the base of the Himalayas. 

This tree is about 30 ft. liigh with a girth of about 5-6 ft. FI. March- 
April; sheds its loaves February-April, covered with new foliage in the 
rainy season. 

Wood is of a brown colour, soft, coarse-grained, and not durable; its 
charcoal is used for iron-smelting in Nhemar. The trunk yields SM. 
abundance of transparent gum-resin, which is very fragrant, and whsn 
burnt, difluses an agreeable odonr. It is sold in the b4z4r under ih^ 
name of luhan, salai, kwndur, and is often used as an incense in Bomsa 
Catholic churches. It is employed by the natives externally in the oune,, 
of indolent ulcers, and internally as a diaphoretic. ' ., . 

B. glabra, aalphuU or salai. 

This is supposed to be a variety of tho former, and chidSy 
from it in the leaflets being larger, nearly or quite glabvosis ' 
minutely crenate. ^ • /‘t 

Garuga pinnata, Roxb.j Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 818 j 

For. FI, 62. Kurak or hu/ruk, kangkur, ghogar, kaikar. • ' 

Trunk strong, erect; young parts^ubescent. aboair 1 

long or more, ^teruate, imparipinnate, near ends of 
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t$li lB-19,2«4b7l>l^ in., nearly opposite, lanceolate ororate-lanceo* 
late, aoominate at the apex, nneqaal at the base, snbsessile, crenate,'', 
glabrous or tomentose. Flowers yellowish-white, in largo compound 
pubescent pauides; bracts dpciduons. Calyx teeth 5,*ovato, pabes> 
cent. Petals 5, linear, inserted at the throat of the calyx, between 
its teeth. Stamens 10. Filaments, ovary and"style hairy; anthers 
versatile. Drupe fleshy, smooth, size of a gooseberry, containing 
1>5,1'Seeded nuts. 

Common in the ghitts and hilly parts of the Konkan and the Deccan 
and in every part of India; also in B^rma, Malayan Archi|>olago and the 
Philippines. 

Alt. 8500 ft. 

Under favourable circumstances this tree attains the height of 5(T-60 
ft. and a girth of 5-6 ft. FI. ea'-ly in the hot season ; t’r about the end of 
the hot season and begiqnini? of tlio rainy season. It sheds its leaves in 
the oeld season, covered with new foliag(‘ eaily in the hot season. 

Wood is whitish with a reddish centre, soft, readily attacked by insects; 
used only for in-door work and for fuel Th(* fruit is eaten, both raw 
and piolued. The bark is employed by taimers 

Balsamodendron mukul. Hook.; Brand. For. FI. 64.— B. 
Boxhwrghn, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 19. Qugal. 

Branches frequently ending in a spine. Loaves alternate, gene¬ 
rally crowded towards tho ends of short branchlets, 1-3-foliolato. 
Lec^ets obov^te, toothed towards the apex, almost sessile and 
abining, the terminal, \ho largest Flowers small, unisexual, of a 
reddish colour, 2 or 3 in a fascicle ; the male with a short abortive 
ovary, and the female with sterile imperfect anthers. Calyx tubular, 
4 (5) cleft, glandular-hairy. Petals 4-5, strap-shaped, longer than 
the calyx. Stamens 8-10, inserted on the 8-10-tooihod disc. Stigma 
2-lobed. Drupe red when ripe, ovoid, apiculate, smooth, contain¬ 
ing 2, 2-cell6d'stones. 

Found in Khindesh, Deesa, Kdthiiwar, Sind, B&jputdna, BoIIary and 
Berdr. 

This small tree attains the height of 4-6 ft. or more. FI. March-April j 
sheds its leaves in the cold season, and is covered wiih them in May. 

Wood whitish, even-grained, soft and light, tsikes a fine polish. This 
tree exudes a fragrant gum-resin, which is sold in tho bdzirs under tbo 
name of gugula or gtigal^ which is believed to be the IdeUhtm of old 
wxitors; it oconrs in brittle tears of various sizes and of a red yellow or 
brownish colour, with a bitterish balsamic taste, and which probably 
furnishes part of the myrrh which is sold in Bombay. The gugal is 
aaid to be ooUeoted in the cold season by making incisions in the tree, and 
le^ng the refln^ fall on the ground. This accounts for the dirty con¬ 
dition in which it is imported into this cUy. Thcantliors ef tho Bombay 
Flora, describing a plant from Khindesh under tho name of B. Jtoxburghii 
believed to bo B, mukul, write:—“ The whole plant isR aromatic, abyund- 
in a viscid balsamic juice, which is exported in considerable quanti- 
iicNi frdsn Oomrawatty." 

B. Berryi, Amott.; Brand. For. Qhj^Protlum Gileadenw, 
Gvidt, Cat* Bby. Ph 43. B-db^hadeasam, roghan-i-ballessamt aodt^i^ 
hoBeaeam, 

* 

A anudl-sised tree; lateraf branches spinescont. Leaves alter- 
IWI^ tiifoliolate, 1-11 in., on Short slender petioles arising from 
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^Tery ehort brancUets. Leaflets obovato*obtuse, obsotirely erj>i 4 u >5 ' 
< late, glabrous, sessile, the terminal'one twice as lai’ge as the ]atet]!l!!l: 
ones. Flowers subsessile, solitary or fascicled ; peduncle shorter .thall 
the petioles. Calyx: tabular, 3-4 cleft. <- Petals 3-4, reflexed, witli' 
inflexed tips.. l)isk ^mall, 6-8 lobed, bearing 6-8 stamens. Stamens 
alternately shorter. Stigma 4-lobed. Orary large. Drupe oroid^; 
pointed. 

Native of the dry forests of the Nilghiries and Sivagheri Hills ; cnltt- 
rated as a hedge plant all over India. 

,A small tree with girth of 2-^ ft. Covered with flowers 'and fruit 
February -March. 

The whole tree has a grateful fragrance, and a gum-resin exudes froqpi 
its trunk. 

B. pubescens. Stocks.; Brand. For. FI. 65. Bayi. 

A small tree or shrub with pubescent unarmed branches. Leaves 
3-5-foliolate, on slender petiole«,downy when young. Leaflets ovate, 
obovato or orbicular, entire pubosceht. Flowers sessile, reddish or 
white. Stamens all equal. Drupe rod, ovoid, with 2 stones. 

Native of the rocky parts of Sind and Beliichistan. 

FI. March-A-pril ; covered with leaves April-Mtiy. 

This tree also jioelds a tasteless, inodorous gum. 

Canarium Strictum, Roxb. ; Dal?.. & Gibs. Bby. FL 52 ; Bedd 
FI. Sylv. t. 128. QtigaX-dku.'p, blaclc-dammax tree. «- 

A tall straight tree; young brancho.s, petioles and panicles clotbod 
with dense rusty-tomontum. Leaves 1-4 ft., equally or unequally 
pinnate. Leaflets 7-15 ; 3-12 by 2-5 in., opposite or subopposite, 
ovate-oblong, or ovate-lanceolato, acuminate, petiolcd, more or less 
crenulato, glabrescont and shining above, more or less tomontose 
beneath. Flowers white, niirnennis, in axillary panicles. Calyx 
campanulato, toincntoso, 3-4-fid, valvato, persistent. Petals 3-4, 
much imbricate, thinly hairy at the apex. Male flowers : disc none. 
Filaments united below into a tube. Anthers oblong, dorsifixed, 
dehiscing longitudinally. Ovary small, 6-lobed, densely hairy-tomen- 
tose at the apex. Fonialo flowers: ovary glabrous as long as the 
stout style. Drupe oval 14*2 in., tapering at both ends, with a hard, 
bony, 3-celled nut. 

This plant is found growing in the Konkan, Mira Hills, Pant Sachu's 
States, and in various parts of the Madras Presidency. Alt. 4500 ft. 

The quality of its wood is not known. This tree is the source of a' 
resinous substance, having a dark appearance and knqwn as black 
dammar. This dammar is translucent, of a deep reddish-brown colour 
when held between the eye and the light. It is insoluble in cold, aud 
partially so in boiling alcohol with the addition of camphor; com¬ 
plete?/ soluble inhil of turpentine, and in this state it is used for ma^. 
purposes, as in the manufacture of bottling wax, varnishes, ■ 

, is recommended by Dr. Bidie as a substitute for Burgundy piteh. . 

MELIACEiB. 

Azadirachta Indica, Adr. Juss.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

Melia Indica, Brand. For. FL 67. * Nim, Umbra, 
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. ,L«are8 irapariplnnate, approximated near the ends of the branches; TimbiHr 
^P?tp in. long. Leaflets 9-15, 1-3^by |-14 in., opposite, snb-opposite j 
or ^terhate, ovate-lanceolatc, unequal-sided, oblique or subfalcate, 
eon^nate, serrate, glabrous, ^ery shortly petioluled. Flowers small, 

^hitO, honey-scented, on short puberulous pediqels arranged in large, 

S9^tary, axillary panicles shorter than the leaves. Calyx lobes 6, 

. lii^ate, rounded. Petals 5, shortly ciliate. Starainal tube as long 
fto the petals. Anthers 10 opposite the teeth of staminal tube. Ovary 
^celled. Drupe oblong, size of an olive, yellowish-green. Stone 
almost always 1-celled; 1-seeded. ^ ^ 

A common tree growing tbroaghont the greater part of India and 
some parts of Burma ; often planted near villager ■ ^ 

Alt. 5000 ft. 

It is a largo tree attaining the height of 40-50 ft., sometimes to 80 ft. 
with a girth of G-9 ft, FI. March-May ; Fr. in the rainy season. Sheds its 
Jeavetrin the hot season ; new leaves appear Maroh-April. 

Wood yellowish-white or brownish-red, compact, resembling maho- 
gany, durable, and not attacked by insects on accoant of its being bit¬ 
ter; takes a fine polish. Used for the construction of carts, agricultural 
implements, furniture, in house and ship-buildtDg, and for making idols. 

From incisions made in the trunk of young trees, issues a toddy-like 
fluid, which is used as a stomachic and a cooling drink. The bark is 
prescribed in the form of decoction in the cure of iniermitiont fevers ; 
ithe loaves are applied in the form of a poultice to indolent ulcers. Au 
tmnd bitter oil (called Marrjosa oil) is extracted from the pulp of the 
drupe. The seeds are employed for killing insects and washing the hair. 

• Oils.) 

H. azodarach, Linn.; Brand. For. FI. 68.— M. sempervirena, 

Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI, »%uppl. 15. Huh-ul-ban (Arab name used 
in Bombay), malia-Umho, Persian lilac, common head tree, drelc, baJea- 
yan. 

Young parts and inflorescence minutely puberulous. Leaves 9-1® 
in. long, bi pinnate, occasionally tripinuate, with or without an odd one, 
opposite, sub-opposite or alternate. Leaflets 14-3 by |-11 in.; ovate or 
lanceolate, unequal,acuminate at the apex and more or les.s oblique at 
the base, serrate or entire at the upper end, very shortly petioluled. 

Flowers usually .^-merous, pale lilac, 4-4 in. long, honey-scented, on 
short, slender pedicels, in solitary, more ov less puberulous axillary 
panicles, shorter than the leaves. Calyx deeply cleft, lobes oblong- 
wnoeolate. Petals puberulous. Staminal tube purplo, glabrous out- 
mde, many-tootbed at tbe tip. Ovary 5-celled. Stigma 5-furrowed. 

Drppe sub-globose i-f in, diam., yellow when ripe, with 5 or fewer 
C€^ and seeds. 

bte>utifa1 tree m commonly cultivated near villages throughout 
Iii4i% bnt said to grow wild iu the Sub-Himalayan tract, some ports 
^ BsrpMtand the Indian Archipelago. 

' 2000 to 3000 ft. np to even 5800, ft. 

fit attains tbe height of 40-60 ft. with a girth of §-7 ft. FI. February 
MAroh, sometimes throughout tbe year ; Fr. Aarch-April. Sheds its leaves 
Febntary-A^l; new leaves at tbe end of tbe hot season. 

. ^Uowiah-white or reddish, loose-grained, soft, light, takes a 

fln^ polish; that of old trees is Mndsomely striate; used for f urnitiire 
And othw The seeds are used as beads for rosaries. Tbe 

pulp of the fruit, which are bitter, ape administered is 
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3!imbeir Trees, the form of decoction as an anthelmintic. In large doses they aire r 

*to prodnce narcotic effects. A fixed oil is said to be extracted frbfSi,.. ' 
tbe fmit. (See Oils.) . , . V, 

M. dubia^ Oav.— M. compositu, Dab. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 36; .. 

For. FI. 00. JE^ur,Jimbarra, nimbari'o. ’ 

Young shoots, petioles and panicles mealy with stellate hairf*: 
Leaves 9-24 in. long, bi-tripiunate ; pinnae 3-7 foliolate. Leaflets 
by i’li in., ovate or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate at the apex and,, 
somewhat oblique at the base, entire or crenulate, glabrous. Flow- 
ess white, odorous, in. diam., arranged in panicles. Calyx divi¬ 
sions 5, ovato-oblong. Petals 5, linear-lanceolate. Staminal tnbe 
abftut ^ in., white, villous. Ovary 5-celled. Drupe ovoid, size of a 
plum, with 5 or fewer cells and seeds by abortion. 

A handsome tree planted and found wild in various parts of the 
Indian Peninsula, Ceylon, Banna, Indian Archipelago, Australii* and 
Angola. In this Presidency it is found at Parr Gndt, Talwaddi and 
other billy parts of the Konkan. 

It attains the height of 40-60 ft. and a girth of 4-8 ft. FI, Pehnuiry- 
April; Fr. in the cold season. 

Wood light, cedar-like, not easily attacked by white ants, but not ept 
strong and durable as that of 3f. azadiraclda ; used in Ceylon for ceil¬ 
ings and f>ut-ri|;gers of boats. The dimpe sold in the b&z&rs as had^ 

’ Jcluijura are bitter, and administered in colic and bowel complaints. The 
seeds are said to taste like almonds. 

Dysoxylum binectariferum, ^o6k.—Guarea hinectariferat 
Grab. Cat. Bby. FI. 31 .—Epicharitt cxarUlataf Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 37. Ycrmdi. 

Leaves 9-18 in. long; petioles flat. Leaflets 5-9,2^-7 by 1-8 in., 
alternate, ovate-lanceolate to elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, nneqnal 
at tbe base, entire, glabrous; petiolules in. long- Flowers 4- 
merous, pale-green or greenish-yellow, | in. diam., shortly pedicelled, 
in minutely puberulous panicles. Calyx thick, coriaceous, hemis* 
pherical, obsoletcly 4-toothed. Petals coriaceous. Staminal tube about 
2 lin. long, bairy on both sides. Ovary and style hairy. Capsule 
in. diam., brownish-yellow, pear-shaped, size of an apple, 4-celled, 
4-seodod, each cell containing a solitary, dark-purple, obovate-oblong, 
chestuut-sized seed. 

Found at Lontivli, Khand&la, Vengurla, Goa and other parts of the 
Konkan; also on the ghdts of the Madras Presidency, Coylon, Tthanifr 
Mountains, Assam and Chittagong. 

Alt. 2000 ft. 

This evergreen tree attains the height of 30-50 ft., sometimes to 60 ft. 
FI. in the rainy season ; Fr. in the cold season. 

Wood reddish, soft, coarse-grained. Use not known. Monkeys esiiU 
said to be very fond of the fruit. 

Bandoricum Indicum, Cav.; Grab. Cat. Bby. FI. 81 ; 

FI. Brit. Ind. i. 653. 

This beautiful evergreen^ tree with teVnate leaves, and with 
of the size of an apple, was introduced into Bombay many yeftre agef 
but, I believe, it has disappeared. It is closely allied to 
ceding. . , 

Aglaia Roxburghiana, W^& A. Prod.; Bedd. Fh M 

130; An. Gen. 5^. 
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/.4k tree; all young parts more or less covered with for- / TiihliarTW*I}; 

v^puotts tomeutum. Leaves pinnate, 8*8 in. long or more; petiole ' 

3 long. Leaflets 6, rarely 7 or 3, 2-5 by l-l|f in., opposite or 
fdteixiate, obovate-lanceolate 0 $ elliptic-oblong, acute,'obtuse at the 
ti]^, acuminate or slightly cuneate at the base, en die, glabrescent, 
beneath, on small petiolules. Flowers yellow, shortly pedicel- 
llflie, ih rather supra-axillary panicles longjer than'the leaves. Calyx 
5«cleft. Petals 5, imbricate, elliptic-oblong. Fruit globose or pyri¬ 
form,. I in. diam., bufl-coloured. 1-seeded. 

Found throughout the Southern K^nkan and the Madras Presidencj^ 

Ceylon, Burma, Singapore, Malacca and the Malaya Islands. 

Alt. 6000 ft. . , 0 

Fi. llhirch-April, sometimes at other seasons; Fr. in the rainy season. 

Wood is strong and useful for building purposes. 


A. odorata, Lour.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 13. 

This shrub or small tree with yellow fragrant flowers arranged 
in axillary racemes is found in gardens in Bombay. 

Amoora rohituka, W. & A. Prod.; Brand. For. FI. 69.— 
And&raonia macrophylla, Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 31. Rohituha, harim 
hhana. 


Young parts tawny, closoly tomentose. Leaves *1-3 ft., coria¬ 
ceous, glabroua Leaflets 9-15, 3-9 by 1^-4 in., opposite, oblong or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate at the apex, somewhat unequal at tho 
base, entire, shortly-pedoluled. Flowers white or greenish-white, 
bracteate, sub-sessile, about 4 lin. diam.; male spikes panicled; 
female simplti. Calyx 5-partlte. Petals 3, oval. Staminal tube en¬ 
tire, globular. Ovary 3-colied, with 2 superposed ovules in each cell. 
Capsule smooth, globose, pale-yellow or reddish, 1-1 ^ in. diam. 
Seeds oblong, enclosed in a fleshy arillus. 

Found at ESiandala and all along the Western Ghats, Travancore, 
Mid all over India, Ceylon, Tenasscrim, Indian Archipelago and tho 
KiilippiDe Islands. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

It is a large evergreen tree growing to the height of 60-60 ft., with 
i straight trank more than 4 ft. in girth. FI, in the rainy season; 
Fr. in the cold season np to March. 

"W^ood is pale or reddish-brown in colour, streaked, close grained, 
hard, rather heavy, takes a fine polish ; valuable for house-building and 
canoes. In Bengal an oil is extracted from the seeds. 

A. OUOUUata, Boxb.; Dalz. '& Gibs. Bby. FI. 37; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. An. Gen. 55. 

Glabrous. Leaves 6-18 in. long, unequally pinnate, alternate- 
Leaflets 3-13,3-7 by 1^-2J in., opposite or sub-opposite, oblupiely 
ovate-oblong, obtuse at both ends, unequally divided by the midrib, 
entire, glabrous, the terminal leaflet often hoodefl at the apex. 

ana female flowers on separate trees; male flowers : i in. diam., 
ydflow, 3-meroas, in drooping panicles, about as long as the leaves. 
$iapta caducous, two at the^ase of the c^alyx. Gtamens 6-8, sessile. 
Fbij^ment of the ovary small. Female in few-flowered racemes, 
'^il^inens 6-8. Ovary minutely lepidote, 8-cellod, with 2 superposed 
^Oynies in each bell. Stigma krge. Capsule sub-glcboso, 2i in. 

3-lobed, 3-celled, 3-valved« Seeds 3-4 covered with a 1»:iglkb 
<^^|^-oolonred aril. 
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Found sparingly on Parvar Gh&t of iliis Prosideney; also in 'homvt 
* Bengal, in the tSuuderbands, Nepaiil Pegu and Tenassorim, 

This ciorgieun tree la of con&idcrnble size, and flowora in SeptemlMr, 

Wood leddwh'brown, strong, close-g;raiiied and hard; adapted for 
housC'bnilding, posts, and as Rrowood. 

t 

A. Lawii, Beuth. & Hook. Gen. PI. —Epicfiaris {'xariUata, Grah. 
Cat. Bby. PI. 31 — Nemdra Nimynonu, Dalz. & Gibs. JUby. FI. 37. 
Surumh. 

A ruiddliTig-sizotl tree all tbo young ])urts and inflorescence 
dovcnd ■ziili yelloWirii-broivn Scales Leaves nuequally piunato^ 
(5-9 in. Leaflets 3-.') b\ 1J-2 in , alternate or opposite, lancoolato 
ot^ elbptic-lauctelate, tu uinmate, uaiiow at tbo base, glabrous; 
petioles m. Floweis vcr^ small, wbite,forming mncb-braucbod 
axillary paniele-*. Caljx 1-toothed, scaly I’etals 4. Autbers 8, 
larcly 7; staniinal tube orlncular, snb-cntire or cronatod. ©vary 
lepidote, 3-eelled, iiith 1 o\nle in e.itb cell Fruit 1 in. long, pyrv* 
form, 3-\alved, abounding in white lesiiioiis puce. 

Found in tJiis Picsidcney at Khandali, hills near NAgotna, Parr Ohii, 
forests near Jlohe, ete , also in the Madras forests. 

FI. Deof lubci-J.inuaiy 
^ The tjualily of the i^vood is not known. « 

Walsura piscidia, Koxb. ; Dalz ^ Gibs. Bby. FI. 37; Bedd. 
FI. Slyv All Gen. 50. TFu/sata, wulluni , * 

Leaves 2-7 in. long, alternate. Lt allots ]-4 by in., 

elliptic, obtuse, ottcu omarginate, glubrc>us, shining gri’on above, 
pale lieneath, on sboit petiolules. Fl(»wers niinierous, small, 
yellowish-wbitc, in small terminal panicles Biacts niiiuito,caducous. 
Calyx 5-cleft. Petals 5, imbiicate. St<^mlnal tube 10-divided; 
divisions ;ill bifid. Ovarj 2-, rarely 3-c oiled. Berry«oblong, shortly 
tomentoao, size of an olne, daik-brown, 1-celled, 1-seeded, indo- 
hiscent. 

Common at Ram Ghat, Malabar, I'rtn ancore, and also in varioos parts 
of tlie Madi’a* Presulcnev and Ccilon 

A small tree FI m the cold season 

Wood IS wild to bo good Used by the natives for vai’ious purposes, 
and the bark to intoxuate lish, and tbc fish thns caught is not un* 
wholesome. This tree is oiten found stripped of its bark in Southern 
India* 

Heynea trijuga, Roxb.; Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. 83; Brand* 
For. FI. 70. Limharah. 

Leaves 4-J5 lu. Leaflets 5-11, 2-Gi by |-3 in., opposite, ovate^ 
oblong, acunimato, glabrous above, and whitish, glabrescent or 
pubosoent beneath, on hhorl petiolides, the terminal ones longer* 
Flowers white, small, numerous, in panicles nearly equalling tbo 
leaves. Bracts small, cadneons. * Calyx 6-cleft, pu^scent or sub* 
glabrous I*etals 5, bn^ar-q^blong, glabitius, pnberulent. ‘Btamiiud 
tube covered with pubescence bothmtemally and externally. Antbdra 
30, €)ii very short filaments, between two subulate teeth, no^rljras 
long as the antliers. Ovary 2-celled., Capaule J-J in, long, rndmshf 
round, opening into 2 broad valvei^i Seed solitaiTi round, counv0d 
With a thm white aril. 
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X .. '^dixiteoB in Elkanddla, Panr Gbdt and the other ghits of thisProsidenoj; Tinhinr 
'■. nZeb in the foreate of the Eonkan eonthwards, MadraSt Bengal, O'ode, *. 
the' But^layas, Bepanl,' Pegn and. Penang. 

3^bis iR a reiy ornament tj^e attaining sometimes a great height, 

, geiierallT 30 ft. high, with an erect tmnkS ft. in girth. FI. Pebrnary- 
S hi the miny season up to cold season'. Sheds its leaves in 

l%e quality of the wood is not known. Bark and leaves are hitter. 

Swietenia mahogani, Linn, j Brand. For. FI. 70 . Maho- 
gany, • ,, 

A large, evergreen tree, with abruptly pinnate leaves. 

It is a native of Central America and West Indies, and has Imn 
introduced at Dapnri, Hewra, Calcutta, Sikkim to Saharanpur. Mr. 

Woodrow, Superintendent, Botanical Gai^ens, Ganesh Khind, in a letter 
addreised to me says ; “ I have measured many mahogany trees; I find 
the average of eight years’ growth is 20 ft. high and 15 inches circum> 
ference at 3 feet from the ground. Much larger trees, forty years old, are 
at Hewra.” The excellent quality.of its wood is well known. 

Soymida febrifuga, Adf. Juss.; Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 38; 

Brand. For. FI. 71. Rohin. 

Leaves abruptly pinnate,* 9-18 in. long. Leaflets G-12, by" 

|~2J in,, opposite, elliptic or oblong, obtuse at the apex, oblique at 
the base, on very short notiolules. Flowers greenisb-white on short 
. pedicels forming laVgo panicles often equalling the leaves. Calyx 
deeply 5-clerft. Petals 5, obovate, contorted in bud. Bracts ovate- 
deltoid, small. Capsule oblong, ubovoid, smooth, black when ripe, 
size of an apple. 

Not uncommon in Gujarat, Ajnnta, Khandesh and Jawhdr forest; 
also in Madras* Central India, Ceylon and forests of Pegn. 

A tree of considerable size 70-80 ft. in height with a trunk 7-8 ft. in 
girth. FI. April-May ; Fr. in. the rainy season. It is almost an evergreen 
hree; the new leaves appear in the hot season while part of the old ones 
are still on the tree. 

Wood dull-red, close-grained, strong, hard, and durable underground $ 
not bejng easily attacked by white ants. Much prized for building pur- 

? qses; ploughshares, pestles and pounders for oil-seeds are made of it. 

t Is well adapted for ornamental furniture and sleepers. The bark is 
hitter, and used ^s tonic and febrifuge in cases of intermittent fevers, as 
well as in diarrhoea and dysentery (see Medicines). It is said that this 
tme is held sacred in some parts of Southern India. 


Chiokrassia tabularis, Adr. Juss.; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 32.— 
.dl NiTmrwnii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 38. Pahha, dalmara, ehicle- 
voeiMt* ih'Beng. 

. lieaves 12-18 in. long, alternate. Leaflets 10-16, 2-5 by 1^-2| 
Bub-opposite or alternate, obliquely ovate, unequal-sided, 
%QiqQliiiate-ciu9pidate, nearly glabrous or more or less tomentose. 

about i-l in. long, of a dirty-white or yellowish- 
(sometimes red) on termiiml axillary panicles which 
^ the leaves. <^idyx 5 dentate. Petals 5, ^ ki. long, 

pilose. Staminal tnbi glabrous, and shortly 10 denticulate, 
hirsute. Oapiwle nearly 2 in. long, ovoid. 
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Tt9i^8> Found sparingly on Tnngir Hill and Bolie forests in. Hie Ko a^ m wt >’'^ 

'" ' also in tbe Madras forests, Bengal, Qeylon, Burma and Malacca* 

^ A largo tree 60-80 ft. in height and a girth of 8-10 ft. FI. Januaiyr 
February; Fr,4u the hot season. 

Wood, knovrn as Chittagong wood^ is of a li^t reddish-hroim 
yellowish-brown »coloar, close-grained, hard, rather elegantly veine^ 
shining, polishes well; much used for furniture of various kinds sad 
for carving. It has a cedar-like smell, and is called bastard-cedar hy^ 
Europeans. The flowers yield a yellow dye. 

C. velutina, Easm. 

This tree, found in dry situations of tho Konkan, appears to be 
a ^istinct species; but is united with the last by Mr. Hiem in 
Hook. FI. Brit. India. The timber is said to be exported from 
Malabdr. 

Cedrela toona, Roxb.,; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 38; B!^and» 
For. FI. 72. Deodari, Jcurufc, tiindu, tun, tunna, maha-nim. 

Glabrous. Leaves 1-3 ft. long, abruptly pinnate, deoidnotts* 
Leaflets 8-30, 2-7 by |-3 in., generally opposite or snb-oppositei, 
obliquely ovate or lanceolate, acuminate or cuspidate, entire or 
slightly undulated or serrate, shining above and sometimes glaa- 
,cesceut beneath, on a rather long petiole. Flowers white, frag* 
rant, in. long, on slender, short pedicels, arranged in large 
drooping, terminal panicles, about the length of the leaves or longer. 
Calyx segments 5, short, round. I'otals -55 oblong, ciliate. Sta¬ 
mens 5, occasionally 6, alternating with stamiuodos, ,inserted on 
orange-coloured, hairy lobes of the disc. Ovary 5-oclled, with 
8-10 ovules in 2 series in each coll. Capsule oblong, about |-1 in. 
long. Seeds compressed, winged below or at both ends. 

Found in ravines at Khand^la, in tbe forests of the Squthem 
and in those of Madras; also in the hilly districts of Central India, tro¬ 
pical Himalaya, Burma, Java and Australia. 

Alt. 7000 ft. 

A tall tree attaining the height of 60-80 ft. or more under favourable 
circumstances, and 6-12 ft. in girth. 11. March-May; Fr. September- 
November. Sheds its leaves in the hot season. 

Wood reddish-brown or of a light-rose colour, with a silvery lustre j 
soft, even-grained, durable, not attacked by white ants, easily worked, 
polishes well, and somewhat fragrant when sawn. Much used in Tnn.lri«g 
chairs, hedstoada and other articles of fumitiire; also for door 
and carving work. I’ho bark is a powerful astringent, and is used in, 

'■ diarrhoea and dysentery ; its powder mixed with the powdered seeds of 
Coesalpinia boiuhicella is administered in tho cure of intermittent s-nd 
remittent fevers. The flowers are used in Mysom in dyeing cotton, 
a beautiful rose colour. ^ 

Cbloroxyloii Swietenia, D. C. Prod .; Dalz. & Gibs Blw. 
FI. 39 ; Brand. For. FI. 74, Bh/iria, halda, billu, satin-wood tree* 

' Young parts, petioles and infloj*lBsc<ince covered wiHi 
grey pubescence. Lhavos abruptly pinnate, 6-9 in. long. Lenflets * 
20-40, by i-i in., opposite, sub-opposite or alternste, aneqw!^ 
sided, obliquely oblong, obtuse at the apex, glabrous on boHi ,i^ss^ < 
pale and dotted on the under surfacd^ shortly petiolulats. 
white, in. diam., on long villous {fbdicols, forming Inrgi^ braQf^biddli/ 
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tMnftiiutl and axillary paniclcB. Calyx lobes 5, ovate^ acute, t^etals 
6f free from the base^ membranous. Stamens 10, filaments free, 
inserted in the sinuses of the disc Ovary fi-celled^ with 8 ovules 
in each coll^ superposed m 2 senoa. Capsule 1 by ^ in., oblong, 
dark*brown, glabrous. 

Common in the Konkan and the Deccan, hilly parts of Madras and 
Ceylon. 

A middling*sized tree FI March Apiil, Fi lu the r.imy s( ison ^New 
leaves appear at the end of the Lot season, about the time that the old 
ones fall, , 

Wood yellowish hro'wn, close gmined, hard, heavy, durable, polishes 
well, fragiant, and has a beau til ul satiu lustre Much used for fitruitnre 
and picture frames, ploughs, axle trees, oil pi esses, etc .; well adapted 
tot turning. The tree is said to yield a wood oil. 

» CHAXLLETIACE.S! 

Chailletia gelonioides. Hook ; Bedd. FI. j8yly. An. Gen. 59. 
-—Moaourra gelonM>ide8, Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. 52, Moacurra in 
Beng. 

Leaves 2-4 by f>2 in., while yonng silky pubescenco beneath, 
alternate, elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate or obovate, ebrupily acumi¬ 
nate, short-pel loled. Flowers numerous, small, on axillary cymes ; 
male flowers about I in diam. Sepals 5, obtuse, whitish. Petals 
as long, narryw, obovate. Hypogynous glands 5, sub-quadrate, 
opposite to the petals Authors with Inoad connective. Female 
flowers as m tho male, but the anthers sterile Ovary broad, com¬ 
pressed, downy, 2-celled, with 2 pendulous ovules in each. Stylos 
2, very short, reiurvcd. Rtiguia capitate. Capsule transversely 
oval, 2-lobed, corapiessed, |-1 m. diam , covered with a giey down, 
dehiscing along the edges, showing inside yellowish-red anllus. Seeds 
oblong. 

Common at Bim Ghdi, Sontliem Konkan, forests of Madras, Eastern 
Baugid, Silhei, Ceylon and Chittagong 

It 18 a small, evergreen tree FI. Apnl-May , Fr, December. 

OLACINE.S!. 

Oomphandra axillaris, Walhch, Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 
61.—PZatsa axillaris, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. 28. 

Dioecious or polygamous, glabrous, or the young branches slightly 
puberulons. Leaves 24-51 by 1-24 alternate, membranous, 
conspicuously veined, variable in s^pe, from nairow-lancoolate to 
almost orbicular, terminating in a long acumination, on a petiole 
4-4 in. Cymos puberulons, axillary, short, solitary or"twin, many- 
floweredin the malo; 2-6 flowered m the female. Calyx minute, 4-6- 
tqpthed. Petals 4-5, muted at the base into a tubular, campanulate 
ocrolla. Filaments flat, 4-5, hairy at the apex. Ovary oblong, 
SDpiQoth. Fruit 4 m long, oblong, obtuse, smooth. Seeds large. 

«Common in the forests of Sontbom Konican, Chorla and Porvsr Ghits, 
•to., and those of Madras; also in Silhet and Ceylon. 

is a small tree. FI. Apnl-May; Fr Docember. 

StroODlbosia Ceylanioa, Oardn.—Mcerocarya Uprom, Dais.. 
A (Mbs. Bhy. FL 223. 


Timber Tress. 
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A tall shrub or middling-siKed tree. Leaves 6 by 2| in,.,, bwtfri; 
oblong'lanceolate, acute 'or acuminate at the apex, rounded 
base, entire, glabrous, pale beneath, coriaceous, on a petiole | 
Plowers small, green, sub-sessile, iru axillary ^omerules or on 
prominent tubercle.. Calyx 6-fid; segments somi-orbicnlar. Petals 
6, three times longer than calyx-lobes, linear-acute. Stamens 6 j; 
filaments opposite and adnate to petals. Ovary 4-5-oelled with 
1 ovule in each cell. Fruit pyriform, nearly 1 in. long, rugose or 
tuberculated, purple, covered with scurfy scales. 


Konkan, Vddi, Goa, Kauara an<? Ceylon. 
Alt. 3000 ft. 


^Fl, in the cold season; Fr. in the hot season. 
Wood white and durable. 


Mappia oblonga, Miers ; Dniz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 28. Qatierah, 
gura (at Mahabaleshvar), nariJe. ^ 

Leaves 4-7 by 2|-3 in., elliptic-oblong, Acuminate at the apex, 
acute at the base, distinctly veined, glabrous,on a petiole 1-1| in. 
Flowers yellowish-white, small, very foetid, pilqse, on short pedicels,' 
arranged in terminal, lax, pubescent cymes. Calyx segments 6. 
Petals 5. Stamens equal in number, alternate vrith petals. Ovary 
1-celled, vdth 2 pendulous ovules. Fruit | in. ovoid, succulent, 
^ purple when ripe. 

Common on the ghats opposite Goa; at Mahabaleshvar, Travanoore 
and Ceylon. 

Alt. 7000 ft. 

It is a middling-.sized tree. FI. in the cold season ; Fr. in the hot season. 

ILICINEiE. 


Ilex Mala.ba.rica, Bodd. FI. Sylv. t. 143.— 1. Wightiatia. 

Glabrous. Leaves variable in length and breadth, usually 4-6 
by 1-li in., ovate-elliptic or elliptie-acummate, enfi]4, coriaceous, 
shining green above, pale beneath on a small petiole, which is 
channelled above. Flowers in diam., white, usually fi-inerons. 
Peduncles and pedicels puberulous. Male flowers in small umbel- 
lules. Female flowers solitary or fascicled; fascicles very shortly 
poduncled; pedicels 1-J in., 3-4 together, rarely solitary. Calyx 
lobes broad, sub-acuto, shortly ciliatc. Petals connate at the faaae. 
Stamens often only 4, inserted at the base of tho corolla; filamentf 
short. Ovary of the male flower imperfect, with 4 minute stigmas. 
Ovary of the female 6-celled, with 1 ovule in each. Fruit size of a . 
pea, dcprcsso-globose, red when rij^e. 

Common on the ghits from the Konkan southwards. 

Alt. 3000 ft, 

A largo tree, with a trunk attaining sometimes more than 10 ft. 
circumference. ^1. February-April, and probably more or less aU the ^ 
year round ; Fr. in the rainy season. . ^ 

Wood yellowish-white; miich used for planks, platters, building pw* . 
iwses, etc. 

• CELASTRINfeiB. ; V 

Euonymus Indicus, Hoyne.—^l. OoughiL Dalz. A 
FI. 47; Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 48. i 

A shrub or small tree, glabrous.^ \ieave8 3-4 by 1-2 J 
or oblong, acute both ends, or shortly aenminate a*" 
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or ob^oorely ierrate towards tho npiz, sliOrtly* 
Pedancles axillarj, I-S' in. I'ong'^ 1>3 flowered. Fiowen 

K Otamerons, reddish-coloured. Petals orbicular, fringed, about 
broad, imbricated at the margin. Ovary imbedded' in the disc, 
£-oe31ed, with 2 ovules in each cell Frnit i in. long, obovoid, 
olavate, 5-angied. 

I^is very beautiful tree is not uncommon in the forests of the Konkan 
md of the Madras Presidency. 

ItOBhopetalum Wightianumj Am.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby^ 
Fl, 48 j Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 145. Botpaie in Kan. 

Leaves 5-9 by 2-4 in., elliptic-oblong, obtuse or slightly acute at 
the apex, obtuse or sub-cordato at the base, coriaceous, quite entire, 
glabrous on both sides on a petiole about t in. Flowers pentamerous, 
of a d^l-red colour, 7-9 lin. diam., in axillary and terminal cymes. 
Oalyxlobes very short and broad. Petals with a membranous cor¬ 
rugated crest. Ovary 3-celled. Fruit sharply triangular, 3-celled, 
3-4 in. long. Seeds numerous, imbricate, oolong, compressed, with 
9 long wing. 

This handsome, large, evergreen tree grows sometimes to a great 
height; and is not uncommon in the forests of the Konkan and Malabir. 

Wood reddish-coloured, hard, close-grained; said to be much used 
by the natives for house-building. 

ElSBOdendl^on glaifcum, Pers.-~F. BoxhwrghU, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Sby. Fl. 48;, Brand. For. Fl. 82. Tamruj, arm. 

Leaves 2-6 by }-2i in., opposite, elliptic-ovate or oblong, acute or 
acuminate, crenate or nearly entire, membranous or coriaceous, 
glaucous when young, on petiole f -1 in. Flowers small, pentamerous, 
yellowish or g^nish-white on axillary, diffuse, dichotomous cymes, 
abput half the length of the leaves/ peduncles longer than the 
pdiiolra. Drupe hard, woody, ovoid or obovoid, i in. long, 1-celled, 
1-seeded. 

In this Presidency it is common at Sitdra, Camatki, Bhimashanhar 
forests, etc., and also throughout the hotter parts of India, Ceylon and the 
MaMyan Archipelago. 

'A small tree, grows sometimes to a great height; in favourable cir- 
eumstances it attains a height of 80-50 ft., with a girth of 3-8 ft. Fl. 
Febrae^-Jnne; Fr. in the rainy seasou, and continues to remain on the tree 
till Febrnaiy and March of the following year. The old leaves are shed 
February-March, and new ones appear in May. 

Wbod light reddi(di>brown, close and even-grained, tough, but not 
very strong, durable, works easily and polishes well; the surface is often 
beautifully curled; used for cabinet-work and manufacturo of combs; 
adiqited for picture fnunes. The root and bark are used in native medi- 
ribw i tbe latter is said to be a virulent poison, while the former at^ a 
spseifliO for snake-bites. 


BHAMNACEiB. 

jujubft, Lamk.; Dalz. Sb Gibs. Bby. FL 49; Brand. 

hi the wuU4aiown BW*’or Baer tree; wild and cultivated 

iudnit at far as the base^of the Himalayas; also ^n O^ylou, 

'' ^ 
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« . 
Bnrma, Malacoa, Malay^an Archipelago, China, Australia and ti9QpaS|i‘ 
Africa <, , 


This is a middling-sixed tree, attaining sometimes the height of 25>d0 
ft. or more, wibh 4-8 ft. in girth. F). in the rainy season } Fr, Dectpmher' 
March. , r 

Wood yellowish when freshly cnt, becoming dark-brown in time, hairdf 
strong, durable, close and fine-grained; used for building purooses, agri^ 
cultural implements, Persian wheels, tent-pegs, oil-mills and for many 
other purposes; yields a good charcoal. Lac is found on it in vanona 
parts of India; a kind of gum exudes from its bark which is used in 
native medicine; while the bark is used by tanners. It is said that 
wild silkworms live on this tree at Kangra and in Southern India. Oil ia 
abtitracted from its kernel. Leaves ara used as cattle fodder. The fruit 
is eaten by all classes of people; that of the cultivated tree is larger, 
ovoid or oblong ; of the wild, globose. The pulp is mealy and sweet. 


Z. zylocarpus, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 49 ; Hrand. 
For. FI. 90. Oidi, goti, bhore-goti. 

Branches, underside of loaves, inflorescence and fruit covered 
with short greyish tomentura ; stipulary thorns generally twin, otte> 
straight and the other reicurved, always present in a poor soil, but 
often absent in a good one, and especially on younger branches. 
Leaves In. long by nearly as broad, elliptic, orbicular or 

obovate, obtuse at tbo apex, slightly oblique, rounded or sub-cordate 
at tbe base, serrulate, glabrous and dark above, pale and softly 
pubescent below, shortly petioled. Flowers greenish-yellow, some¬ 
times tetranierous, on short pedunculate compact cymes 1-1^ in. 
long. Calyx glabrous within; lobes keelm near the apex. Petals 
very concave, reflexed, on long claws. Disc thin, 5-angled. Ovary 
3-, rarely 2 or 4-celled. Styles usually 3, divided to neardihe base. 
Drupe usually round, hard, 3-, rarely 2 or 4-eelled, ^-1 in. long, 
covered with a dense grey or whitish tomentum. ’ 

Common in almost every forest of this Presidency and in that of 
Madras, North-West India, Rdjpnt^na, Oude, Ncpanl and Ceylon. 

Alt. 2000 ft. 

Attains the height of 15-20 ft. and a girth of 2-3 ft. FI. April-May} 
Fr. Septembcr-Fcbmary. Old leaves are sbed Fcbmary-March, new 
ones appear April-May. 

Wood yellowish-white or orange-colonred, hard, tough and durable; 
employed for building purposes, for carts, plougbs, eto.; excellent torches 
are made of it. Bark is employed for tanning and for making blacking ; 
the fruit is also used for making blacking for leather, and the kernel is 
edible. The young shoots, leaves and frnits are used as fodder for oat^, 
and goats. 


SAPINDACEiE. 

Hemigyro^a canescens, Thwaites; Oupania caneseens, Qtelhi^ 
Cat. Bby. PI. 29 : Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 35. Kurpah. karpat 
yetti in Kdn, 

Yoimg parts shortly gre5'ish tomentose. Leaves 5-20 ijx. 
Leaflets 2-8, 2J-10 by |-5 in., mostly opposite, elliptic^O^lkl^lB^:,. 
ovate, obovate or lanceolate, generally obtuse or emargiiiiitl^ 
acute at the apex, entire, coriaceouMJ glabrous, shinin||’, pn 
thick, pnberalouj* petiolule. Fo11"ers white, i-J in. diam., ,'mj 
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IMXIID6B ttinple or panicled^ axillary or from the leafless branches., Timber Ttei 
S^als 4, silvery-canescent. Petals 4, f urnfshed with bifid scales at the '■ 

^ Bracteoles mostly subulate. Ovary 3-celled, with a solitary 
pVitle in each eell. Fruit fleshy, sub-globose or 3-gonous, tomentose, 

4-1 in* diam., often 1-seeded by abortion. 

Common in the Konkan, B&m Gh4t, Knssar Ghit, Khand&la, Bhimi- 
shsHikar; also on the western side of the Madras Presidency, Ceylon, 

Burma, etc. 

An evergreen, middling-sizod tree- with a trunk of considerable thick- 
nese, but not straight. FI. FebruaryApril; Fr. end of the hot season or 
the beginning of the rainy season 

Wood whitish, soft, evou-grained, not strong, but used by the natisres 
for building purposes. 

Sohleichera trijuga, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 35 J Brand. 

For. f*i. 105. Kassumar, kuseimh, kussu'mb, peduman. 

Young parts pxiberulous. Loaves abruptly pinnate, 8-16 in., 
at the ends of branches. Leaflets 4-8, 1-10 by |-4i in., opposite or 
sub-opposite, oblong, elliptic-oblong or nearly lanceolate, the lowest 
pairs the smallest, obtuse or shortly acuminate, entire, coriaceous, 
seBsile. Flowers small, yellowish-white or greenish on short pedi¬ 
cels, arranged in axillary, branched racemes. Fruit f-1 in. long, * 
smooth, ovoid, unarmed or sometimes echinate. 

Common in this and th^ Madras Presidencies, Bengal, Central India, 

, Ceylon and Burma. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

A large beautiful tree attaining sometimes the height of 60-70 ft. and 
a girth of 8-12 ft. FI. February March, when it is covered with young 
leaves ; leafless in the cold season. 

Wood red or reddish-brown, very heavy, strong, bard, tough, close- 
grained, durable,* and takes a fine polish. Used in making rice and 
sngar-pounders, pestles and mortars ; for building and many other pur- 

E oses. Lac is produced on the tree; that found at Mirzapore is said to 
e the best. The pulpy sub-acid aril is eaten. Oil is extracted fifom 
the frnit. Bark is rubbed with oil to cure itch. 


SapindUB laurifolius, Yahl.; Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 34 
Bra^d. For. FI. 106. Rhitah. 

.. Leaves 8-14 in. long, pari-pinnate, alternate. Leaflets 4-6, 
14-8 in., ovate or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate at the 
apex, sometimes obliquely-sided at the base, entire, glabrous, 
SMning above, soft pubescent beneath, on petiole 2-3 lin. Flowers 
nnmerouB, small, dull-whitish, in large, terminal, much-branched 
panicles, which are clothed with rusty pubescence. Oalyx rusty 
pubescent on the outside. Petals covered externally with adpressed 
sometimes farnished on inner sur&ce with *a membranoas 
.smde, fringed with long white hairs. Fruit fleshy, 3-lobed, soft 
when ripe, of a brownish colour. Seed round, obovate. 

{Common in Bombay and lladras, both wild anfl cnltivated. 

. ^hm lumdsome tree has a straight trunk with 3-4 ft. in circnmferailoe. 
fl^.lI^mmber-Deoember; Fr, Febmary-April. 

.light*yellowiBh, close-grained, hard, but not durable; used lor 
posts, etc. The fruiteis used medicinally and also m soap 
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r' * * . 

'2flBibMr Trees, for wasluTig clothes, silk, etc. It is said to be efficaoions is epHepi^; dUl 
pil is aJbo said to be extracted from the ntits. 

In Hooker’s Flora of British India S, emarginaitu is desoribde Ml ^ 
yarietj of S. laurifolvus ; the former is' common in Gnjarit, and is attO 
found, though scarce, in the Deccan; b^th trees are knoTm bjr <he same 
name JRhitah, and the* uses are the same. 

Nephelium longana, Camb.; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 29 ; Pelf. 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. 35. Wumh. 

Glabrous. Leaves 4-18 in. long, Leaflets 4-10, 2-12 by |-2J in., 
‘opposite or alternate, elliptic-oblong or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse or 
acute at the apex, and sometimes oblique at the base, entire, 
odriaceous, glabrous above, more or less glaucous beneath on small 
petiolules; veins prominent. Flowers pale, yellowish-white, in. 
diam., on short pedicels arranged in terminal and axillary, pnbe- 
mlent panicles. Calyx deeply 5-, rarely G-partite, softly dor^ny on 
both sides. Petals 5, rarely 6 pubescent, spathulate. Stamens 
6-10; filaments toiuentose. Ovary 2-3-lobed, tomentose. Style 
with 2-3 stigmatic lobes. Fruit lobes usually solitary, rarely 2-3, 
reddish or purple, globose, in. diam., tubercled. 

Common at Parr and K4m Gh^t, and from the Konfcau southwards; 
also in Eastern Bengal, Ceylon and Pegu. 

A beautiful evergreen tree 30-50ft. high and 4-5 ft. in girth, FI. Febroarj- 
March ; Fr. in the rainy season. 

Wood light or reddish-brown, rather heavy, hard, clo''e-grained, takes 
a fine polish; adapted for furniture. The succulent aril of the seed is 
an agreeable acid substance, which is eaten by the natives,» 

N. litchi, Camb.; Grab. Cat. Bby. PI. 29 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. Suppl. 13. Litchi. 

Leaves 3-9 in. long, usually abruptly pinnate; leaQets 2-8, 
by ^-If in., opposite or alternate, oblong-lance^ate or ovate, acu* 
minate, entire, coriaceous, glabrous, glossy above, glaucous, glab¬ 
rous or glabrescent beneath on short petiolules. Flowers greenish- 
white, shortly pedicelled, -jV'J diam., arranged in tawny 
tomentose, terminal panicles, as long as or longer than the lea'ves, 
Calyx 4-, rarely G-lobed, pnberulous on both sides. Petals pone. 
Stamens 6-8; filaments hairy. Disc glabrous, crenulate, flwhy. 
Ovary 2-3-celied, covered with ferruginous tomentum. Style gene¬ 
rally with 2 stigmatic lobes, sometimes with 3, Fruit 1.2-lobed;, 
globose, size of a pigeon^s egg, red, tubercled. Aril whitish, fleshy, 
sub-acid. 

Ye^ common in gardens in Bombay; cultivated throughout 

This oruamental, evergreen tree attains the height of 30-40 H, 
a girth of 3-4 ft. FI. Fehruary-March; Fr. in the rainy aeasen. 

JVood red-brown, heavy, hard, close grained, and takes a 
adapted for furniture. The sweet fruit is eaten. > 

I have seen only one plant of BUghigt sapidaf the aid tree, in Boml^y. 

Sapindus rubiginoous, which Was introdneed into 
from Calcutta, has, I believe, disappeared. r '., ’ 

HarpuUia cupaiiipideB, Roj^, 

Said to exist in Southern Konkan, bat this i^aires coiBGini64^ 
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SABIACEjaSi. 

_ Wightii, Planchr, Hill mattgo.-^U. pungens. Brand. 

, JSor, E^. 116. 

' $Iu8 |daat ia said to exist inlUie Konkan. 


Timber T|a||. 


ANACABD1ACE.S!. 

Mangifera Indica^ Linn. Am, amb, or amba; the well-known 
mango tree. 

Common every where. 

, Alt. 8500 ft- . . . 

In some places it attains the height of 60*70 ft. with a straight tmnk, 
.measuring 15 ft- in circumference. Almost an evergreen tree; *!F1. 
Feibraaiy-March ; Fr. May-Juno. 

Wood dirty white or dnll-grey, soft, coarsely fibrous, open-grained, 
readi)^ attacked by insects, or soon decays if exposed to wet; heart wood 
of old trees is dark-brown, close-grained and more durable; used for 
house and coach-building, packing cases, door and window frames. 
Canoes are occasionally made of it. Bark exudes a yellowish gum. The 
tree is mainly cultivated for the sake of its delicious fruit. Tho 
unripe fruit is pickled and sometimes cut into pieces, salted, and dried 
in the sun to be used in curries. (See Oils.) 

Anacardium occidental, Linn. *' •< 

This is also the well-known caju or casbew-nut tree, found all 
along the coaat of Ind^ and Ceylon. 

An evergreen tree, growing to the height of 25-30 ft. and a girth of 2-3 
ft. Ft Dece&ber-Februaiy; Fr. Mnorch-April. 

Wood dark-brown or red in colour, hard, close-grained; occasionally 
lued for making packing cases and boats; also makes an excellent 
bharooal. The enlai-ged pedicel of the fruit is eaten, and from its juice 
large quantity of spirit is distilled in Southern Konkan. From the trunk 
diere exudes a* transparent g^im, resembling gum-arabic, which makes 
U good varnish ; a solution of this is used in book-binding to keep off 
insects (See Oils.) 


Bucliaiiania latifolia, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 52; 
Brand. For. FI. 127. JPyal, char, charuU ; tho kernel of the fruit 
is called chironji. 

Xteares 6-10 by 3-4J in., rounded or obtuse at the tip, coriaceous, 
'firm, entire, 15-20 pairs of prominent nerves, villous or pubescent, 

f lalmato ben^th, on a flattened, stout, pubescent petiole in. 

'lowers numerous, greenish-white, ^ in. diam., sessile or on very 
short pedicels, forming terminal and axillary, wooly or velvety, 
nmoh-Dranohed panicles; bracts small, caducous. Calyx small, 
5«toothed. Petals oblong. Disc fleshy, 10-lobed. Stamens 10. 
■Qvmry 1 fertile, conical, hmzy; the remaining 4 reduced to filaments. 

oompressed, smooth, shb-globose, black when ripe, ^in. 
]teS|^ Not hard, bony, 2-valved. 

Common all over the Konkan as fax as Baroda: also in Central India^ ' 
Burma, etc. ' » ^ . 

Alt. 1600-4000 ft, 

, grows to the height of 40-50 ft, with a straight trunk 

a oiroumferenoe of 4#b. FI. Januaiy-Marcb; Fr. Apiil-!M«y. 
leaves in the hot seasoni •> 
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Trees* Wood grejish'brown or red, soft, even-grained, to^h, esaily 

*' but liable to be attacked by white aots; but durable if kept dry. ITseft,, 
for making bollock yokes, doors and window frames, boxes, ete.; able 
for making charcoal. The bark is used for tanning, and from its wounds 
exudes a transparent gum. Both the frail, which has a sweetish tftste^ 
and tlie kernel ace ealShn ; the latter is employed in native confeotioneiy; 
(/S'ee Oils.) J 

Odina Wodier, Roxb.; Dalz. & Giba Bby. FI. 51; Brani^. 
For. FI. 123. Shimti, ginyan, himul, moina, moi, moja. 

* Young parts and .indorescenqp covered with stellate tomentnna. 
Leaves 12>18 in., unequally pinnated near the ends of branches. 
Lcc»flets 7-9, 2-6 by ^ in., oblong-ovate, caudate-acuminate, entire, 
membranous, glabrous, sub-sessile, the terminal one long petiolulate. 
Racemes slender; male : compound, long; female: simple and short. 
Flowers tetramerous, purplish or greenish-yellow, on short pe^cels. 
Bracts ciliate. Sepals obtuso, ciliate. Petals twice as long, oblong, 
coriaceous, spreading. Stamens 8, in male flowers as lon^ as the 
petals. Drupe kidney-shaped, red or purple when ripe, snse of a 
pea. 

Very common in this Presidency, in Madras, Bengal, along the foot 
of the HimalayaSt Ceylon, Assam, Teuasserim and the Andaman Islands. 

■ Alt 4000 ft. 

This tree grows 40-60 ft. in height and 5-8 ft. in girth. FI. Febmaty- 
March; Fr. in the hot season; remains leafless almost frqm February to 
end of hot season. ’ 

Sap-wood white, rather light and coarse; heart-wood heavier, close- 
grained, of a (lull-red colour, or roddisjh-hrown on exposure. Used for 
s(»ibbards, spear shafts, oil-presses and for many other purposes. It 
works and polishes well, and is, therefore, well adapted for furniture and 
cabinet purposes. A yellowish white gum exudes from the trunk, whi(ih 
is used in cloth-printing by weavers, and in medicine, ^ being given in 
asfhma, and applied externally as a plaster in rheumatism, etc. The 
bark is said to bo good for tanning. Loaves and yoxmg shoots afford, 
good fodder for (mttlc. 

SemecarpuB anacardium, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 52; Brand. 

For. FI. 124. Bibu, hiba, bhilama, bhilawa, marhing-nut tree. 

Dioecious; young branches, inflorescence, petioles and the under¬ 
side of leaves covered with a short, pale pubescence. Leaves 9-18 
by 5-12 in., approximated near the en(i8 of branches, oblong or 
obovate-oblong, rarely linear-oblong, usually contracted below the 
middle, rounded at the top; rounded, cordate or cuueate at the ' 
base, thick-coriaceous, on rounded, thick petiole 1-2 in.; nerves 
16-25 pairs, conspicuous. Flowers greenish-white or yeUow, J-Jf in. 
diam., sub-sessile, fascicled, arranged in erect, large, terminal paini- 
cles as long as the leaves or shorter; bracts lanceolate. Petals 3-4 
timc6i the length'of the calyx, sprea^g, glabrous. Stamens 5; 
filaments slender. Ovary densely toqientose. Styles 3. Drape .! 
‘obliquely oval or oblong, smiDoth, shinipg, puipUsh black; oup- '■ 
shaped hypocarp, oradge-redv fleshy. 

Common in Gujarit, the Deecan and the Konkan, Madras, tropi^ 
Himalayas from Sirmore to Sikkim, Assam, Eastern Archipelago and 
South Australia. 

Alt. 3500 ft. 
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iree attain? 30^ ft. in height, trank erect, 4 ft. in cironmferenM. ^ 
ge&eralljr in the hot season; Fa in the Cold season. Leaves shed in * 
Sehraary; new ones appear in May. 

Wood grey, Toddish«wbite 0 |^ brown, open-grained, soft, not durable, 
useless. It is full of an acrid jince which causes inflammation of tbo skin. 
The fleshy orange.red receptacle is roasted and eaten, and said to taste 
somewhat like roasted apples, and when dried somewhat like dates; the 
kernels are also eaten. The pericarp contains much corrosive juice, 
which is used for marking cotton, and applied externally as a counter- 
irritant in internal inflammation and rheumatism. The juice is generally 
mixed with lime water before it is* u|ed for marking linen. The oil of 
the seeds mixed with the milk of an Enphorbiaceous plant and the young 
fruit well pounded, is made into bird-lime. The bark is employed ^n 
dyeing; it exndes a sort of white gum. 

Holigarna Arnottiaha, Hook.—77. longifolia. Grab. Cat. 
Bby. M. 41; Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 51. Sulgeri, also called hihu. 

Young shoots pubescent. Leaves 6-9 by 2-3 in., about the ends 
of brancmes, more or less spathfllate or cuneate-ovate or oblong, 
obtuse or acute, gradually narrowed down to the petiole, entire, 
coriaceous, shining above, glaucous or not beneath; nerves 16-20 
pairs, strong, slightly arcuate, conspicuous on both surfaces j petiole 
glabrous or rufo-pnboscent, J-l in,, with 2 tuberclfts on the top, ^ 
furnished about the middle with two subulate, spur-like, deciduous 

S rocesses. Panicles of compound racemes axillary and terminal, 

ensely rufo-tcsnentosejinale and female on different trees. Flowers 
numerous, dull-white, niiuute; male flowers smaller than the fertile. 
Calyx 6-toofhed. Petals 5, villous, cohering at their sides with 
margin of the disc. Stamens 5, inserted round the margin of the 
disc. Drupe obliquely oblong, rouudod at the top, about 1 in. long. 

Common on the ghdts of the Konkan”and of the Madras Presidency. 
This tree grows to the height qf 30-50 ft., with a trank of 3-5 ft. in 
circumference. It is an evergroen^tree; FI. February-March; Fr. April- 
May. 

Wood gnrey or yellowish-brown, close-grained, but soft. It is stated 
that in some parts it is need for house and boat-building. A very acrid 
black substance is prepared from the trank and frait, which is used as 
varnish. The friut and bark are used medicinally. (^See Oils.) 

fi. Grahaiuii, 'SLo6\s.,— 8emecarpu8 Grahcmiit Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 62; Bedd. PI. Sylv. An. Gen. 79. 

Youi^ parts pubescent. Leaves 1-2 fb. by 4-6 in. broad a little 
below the apex, gradually tapering down to the base from a little 
above the middle, spathulate ,or oblanceolate-onneate, acuminate, 
rigidly coriaceous, shining and sometimes glabrous above, pale 
haizy beneath; nerves 20-30 pairs, very prominent beneath, 
m petiole i in.; spnr-lifce, deciduous processes 2 pr 4. Panicles 
raeemose, terminal; male: 1 ft. long, much-branched, rnfo-tomento^e; 
female : short. Flowers nunierous, dull-white, miuute; male about 
1 in. dkm. Calyx cup-shaped, truncated. Styles 3, reflexed. Ovary 
' sewered with rust-coloured hairs. Drt^e ovoid, glabrous, ^ in. 


FI. 


in the jungles of the Konksn. 

’' detddttous tree with a heigh^of 20-30 ft., and 2-3 ft. in girth. 
£^^e00a{b(^FebritaTy; Fr. April*Ma;^. * 
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inniber Trees. ^ The wood is noi known to be used for anj purpose; hut a 
< * acrid, oily substance is extracted from the pericarp of the fruit and 
for the B^e purpose as that of the last speciea 

Nothopegia Cplebrookiana, '”Blume.— »*««#* 
niotus, Bala. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 51, AmberL 

A tree with milky acrid juice.; branches glabroua Leaves 2-6 
by 1-24 in., alternate, elliptic-oblong, or oblong-lonoeolate, acumi¬ 
nate, usually waved, entire, coriaceous, glabrous, sbiniug above 
and glaucous beneath j nerves 15-^0 pairs, arched, not prominent j 
petiole 4-| in., naked. Racemes aSillary or from the axils of fallen. 
lea.ves, much shorter than the leaves, solitary and fascicled; male : 
branched, much longer and more branched than the female. 
Flowers small, numerous, white. Sepals almost orbicular. Petals 
linear-oblong, with recurved tips, hairy on the back. Stan^^us 4.* 
Ovary ovoid, 1-celled, with one pendulous ovule. Style undivided; 
stigma simple. Drupe transversely oblong, 4 in. diam., depressed, 
red when ripe. Seed 1, covered with sweet palp. 

Common on the gbat forests of this Presidency and those of Madras; 
also in Ceylon. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

It is a small tree about 15 ft. high. 

The sweet oil is eaten. 


Spondias mangifera, Pers. ; Dalz. fr Gibs. Bby, FI. Suppl. 
19; Brand. For. FI. 128. Amharali, amarah, amrah, rhan-amb, 
hog-plum. 

Glabrous. Leaves alternate, 1-14 ft, long, imparipinnate, on 
slender terete petioles. Leaflets 9-13, 2-9 by 1-4 in., opposite, 
elliptic-oblong, acuminate, more or loss oblique at the base, quite 
entire, glabrous, membranous, shining, shortly petiMulate; nerves 
10-30 pairs, horizontal, prominent, joined by a conspicuous intra- 
marginal ono. Flowers 4 in. diam., scattered, greenish-white, uni- 
or bisexual, sub-sessile, arranged on large, terminal, much-branched 
panicles. Calyx 5-toothed. Petals 5, oblong. Disc large, fleshy, 
lO-crenate. Stamens 10 ; filaments subulate. Drupe 4-2 in. long, 
ovoid, smooth, yellow. Stone woody, tough and rongh, with snuul 
cavities, usually with 1-3 perfect seeds. 


Common all over India, Ceylon, Malacca and tropical Africa. 

Alt. 5000 ft. 

A small tree about 20 ft. high and 4 ft. in circumference; in favouralde 
circumstances it grows to the height of 50-60 ft., or even more. Bl, 
April; Fr. ioothe cold season. Sheds its leaves in the cold season. 

Wood white, soft, coarse and useless. From wounds made In tiie 
hark, large quantities of an insipid yellowish gum exude resenibUng 
soniewhat gum-arabic. The raw fruit is pickled, and the ripe otmi.hlW 
an austere, acid, somewhat sweet taste, hut is nevertbless eatw. Xiev^ 
when braised emit a peculiar smell. r • ’ * 


S. acuminata, Roxb.; Grab. Cat. Bby. FI. 42. Awhoit 

Leaves smaller than those of the last. Leaflets 11-17,.. 14^ 
long, sub-opposite, long-acuminate, ^^uite enti]:*e or / 

remotely crenala^«, shining. Flowers greSnish-whit4v4ik..fi^ 


.V' 
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IMI ill. long. Oalyx-lobes imbricate^ sinalL Petals spreading. 

orenate. Stamens 10. Ov&ry sessile, free, witb a solitary, 
pemdnlous ovule in each cell. Drupe ovoid-globose, size of a small 
nen^s egg. Stone smooth, fibrous. 

Grows, in the Konkan and Malabdr. 

This is a beautiful tree of middling size and with an erect tmnk. 
Er. January. 

MOBINGEAS. 

Moringa pterygospenua, Giertn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 311; 
Brand. For. FI. 129. HheJctah, soanjna, sainjan, moshiii>g, horse^ 
radish tree of India. ' 

Young parts tomentose. Leaves 1-2 ft. long, alternate, twice 
or usually thrice pinnate; petiole sheathing at the base; pinnse 
4-6 p9h*a Pinnulae, 6-9 pairs, opposite, elliptic, ovate, or obovate ; 
on slender pctiolnlen; glands between each pair of pinna?. Flowers 
1 in. diam., white, honey-scented, arranged in panicles spreading 
at the ends of branches. Bmets linear. Sepals linoar-lauceolate. 
Petals linear-spathulate. Fertile filaments hairy at the base. Ovary 
villous. Pod 9-18 in., pendulous, with 9 longitudinal ribs. Seeds 
3-gonous, winged at the angles. • 

This tree is cultivated everywhere. 

Alt. 1500 ft. 

It attains th® height of 15-25 ft. and a girth of 4-5 ft. PI. in the 
cold season ; Pr. in the hot season. Loaves arc shed December-January; 
new loaves appear March-April. 

Wood white, soft, spongy and useless. Prom incisions made in the 
trank a yellow gum exudes, which is a]>plicd in rheumatism. Tender 
leaves, fruit and iiowers are eaten as vegetable. Seeds yield a pure oil, 
which is said to be used .ns salad oil in the West Indies, and also 
employed by AraAclimakers. Twigs and leaves form a good fodder. 
The root bark has a strong flavour of horse-radish, and is used as 
counter-iiritant in rheumatism. 

M. Concanensis, Nimmo; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 311 ; Brand. 
For. FI. 130. Sainjna. 

A tree very similar to the last-named species, but distinguished 
jBrotn it by having veiy much larger loaves and rounded leaflots, 
which are often retuso and have much more powerful odour of horse¬ 
radish. Flowers yellowish, streaked with pink. Perfect anthers 5; 
abortive anthers 5, mnch smaller. Seeds 4 in. long, very broadly 
trigonous, with membranous wings. 

This plant is found growing in Southern Eonkan, Sind and Bdjpntina- 

FI. Kovember-Dccember. 

Wood soft, light and useless. The unripe fruit is eaten. 

% 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

MunduldSl SUborosa, Benth.; Bedt^. FI. Sjlv. An, Gen. 85.— 
Teji)hro8ia auhsrosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FK 60. Supti. 

Young parts, pedicels, and underside of leaves white tomentose* 
unequally pinnate, 6-9 in. Leaflets 18-21, 1^-2 by i In,, 
fiRLD-opposite or alterntUM^ elliptic-oblong or oblong-ianceo- 
os^wte OAd soineiimes muoronulate, coriaceous!^ Flowers large 
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roBO-colourod, on abort pedicels, arranged in terminal faeeta^. 
Calyx campaTiulatc, 5-tootbed Corolla 1 in Stamens moPadij)!*' 
pbons. Ovary sessile, raany-ovnled j atigma capitate. Legume 3-4 
densely wlky, irregularly contracted Letween tbe seeds, G-8>seoded. 

Found growing on tUo gb^ts of the Southern Eonkan, Madras, Ceylon 
and in tropical Alrica. 

This small tree is very ornamental when in flower. Trunk erect, bnt 
very short 

The leaves aro used to intoxicate ^ish. 

Sesbania .SIgyptiaca, Pers ; Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. Suppl. 21; 
Brand. For. FI. Iu7. Shtwari, shcrari, seiori,jaif, janjan. 

Nearly glabrous. Loaves 3-G in, abruptly pinnate. Leaflets 
20-40, 1-1 m. long, linear-oblong, obtuse, with or without a macro- 
entire, membranous, pale-greeu. Flowers jellow, spotted vnjfch pur¬ 
ple, G-10, on spreading, slender pedicels J-i in, forming lax, axillary 
drooping racemes Calyx J in. long, membranoas. Corolla J-f in. 
Pod C-9 in. by 2-2| lin, torulose, pointed. Seeds 20-30, pale- 
broTvn. 

Cultivated in many parts of India 

Alt 4000 ft 

A small tiei* w itb a he ight of about 15-20 ft and 1-3 ft in girth. FI. at 
the end of rainy sc.ason and during the cold season. It is evergreen. 

Wood white, soft, light, butclo«,e grtnmd , said to make the best char¬ 
coal for gunpowder, and is usid to boil pnjtjrt The tihibor is cnltivatod 
to iumish poles m plact* of bambus, and also in some places to shade 
and support the betel plant. Roiio is made of its boik. Loaves and 
young blanches are a good fodder for cattle. 

S. grandiflora, Pors.; Brand Per. FI. Vi7.-^Agati grandi- 
flora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Sujipl. 22. Augmta, basna. 

Leaves 4-1 ft long, abruptly pinnate. LeaflotB 40-60, 1-14 in. 
long, opposite*, lincar-oblong, obtuse, and often mucronato, entire, 
mi'uibranons, glalirous, pal(*-green, on short petiolules. Flowers 
white or red, in short axillary racemes. CalyxJ m. long, glabrous. 
Corolla 3-4 in. leug. Pod 1 ft. or mow*, about 3 lin. broad, not 
torulow*. 

Cultivated all over India, on account of its tender leaves, pods and 
flow€i*s It ui said to be indigenous in tlie Indian Archipelago and North 
Anstialin. 

This tree attains the height of 20-,30 ft and a girth of 1-2 ft. It it 
m flower and fruit at all seasons of the year. 

Wood white and bolt; used only for fuel. The tree is cultivated in 
some parts <iB a support for the betel vine. Tender loaves, poda 
flowers are oaten as vegetable. 

> Oiigoiniar ‘ DalBsrgioidos, Benth.; Brand. For. FL 146.“*“ 
DaJb<rgia oojtinensh, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. F1..78. Tiwaa, turns, 
nia, tolas, sandan, iimsa. 

Branches ^ terete, slower. Leaves about 12 in. long, tematOit 
alternate, stipulate, petioled. Leaflets coriaceous, glabrous or put- 
boscent below, wavy; terminal leaflet, 3-6 by 2-5 in., roundish did 
obovate; lateral, 4 by 3 in., opposite, obliqae-oval, obtuse, entiri 
wu jate. Flow^jrs numerous, whue or palo-roso, on 
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y or glabroas, in. long' pedicels forming short, fascicled 

from the nodes of old hrcnches. * Calyx J in. long, snb- 
. ]l|^hiate. Pod 2-3 in., linear-oblong, obtuse, contracted between 
; the seeds. Seeds 2-5. » 

'Common in the forests of the Konkan and Northern India. 

Alt. 4-5000 ft. 

A tree 20-40 ft. in height, with an erect short trunk 3-7 ft. in cir¬ 
cumference. FI. March-lMlay ; Fr. September-October. Sheds its leaves 
Jannary-Febmary; new letjves appear April-May. 

Wood light-brown with yellow tmge, or dark reddish-brown, hard,* 
stronpf, very tough, close-grained, and takes a beautiful polish. Used for 
bnilding purposes, and for making agricultural implements, whee]|, 
carriage poles, etc. The bark when incised affords a fine kino, which is 
used as an astringent in cases of diarrhcea and dysentery. The bark is 
used to intoxicate fish, and for this purpose many trees arc found 
6trippe<u<K)f their bark. 

Eiythrina Indioa, Lam.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 70 } Brand. 
For. FI. 139. Pangarah, Indian coral tree. 

A tree, armed with black prickles; petioles and loaves unarmed. 
Leaves piunately-trifoliulate on petioles 4-6 in. long. Leaflets 
l)road-ovate, entire, short-acuminate, somewhat cordate base, mem¬ 
branous,, glabrous; terminal leaflet 4-6 in. long and broad, largest, 
round cuspidate, truncate, or broad rhomboidal at tho baso. 
Flowers bright Starlet, laage, on pubescent pedicels in., arranged 
in axillary or terminal racomes, i ft. long. Calyx 1-1J in. long, 
spathaceous, Vith a very oblique mouth, 5-toothed at tho top. 
Standard 2-2^ in. long; tho blade 1 in. broad; wings and keel 
nearly equal and conform. Legume i-1 ft., cuspidate, distinctly 
torulose, blackish, 1-8 oblong, red or purple seeds. 

Wild and oultiv&ted throughout India, Burma and Malacca; also in 
Jli^ and Polynasia. 

iCVtall tree 60-60 ft. high and 6-9 ft in girth ; trunk straight, but rather 
short. FI. February-March ; Fr. May-July. Loaves shed in the cold season; 
new ones appear March-April. 

Wood white, light, soft and open-grained, known as mochi-wood in 
Madras; employed in making light boxes, scabbards, trays, packing 
bases, toys, etc.; varnishes well, and tho lacquered ware of different parts 
nf India is made of it. The tree is generally planted as a prop for the 
vmea cf the betel and black-pepper plants, and also for hedges. The 
tender leaves are eaten in curries. 


Butea frondosa, Eoxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 71 ; Brand. 
For- 142. PalaSf pards, pullus, hakria, dhak, chickra.* 


Toung parts covered with grev or brown silky pubespence. Leaves 
.|^|luitttBly-trifoliolate, in petiole |-| ft. long. Lec^ets 4-6 in. by 3-4| 
coriaceous, hard, glabrescent above, hoary beneath; two lateral 
oblique-ovate; the terminal one roundish, obtuse, often emar- 
at the apex, rhomboid at the base, ^larger* as long as broad 
Ate ipadddle. Flowers large, bright orange-red, on thickly brown 
pedicels .|-1 in,, arranged in tomeutose, terminal and 
li^'raoeiaes ^ ft. long. Galyif 4 in., silky inside. Petals equal, 
" * t^lpi^ed on external side with silky pubescence ; standara 1 
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in. broad; keel acute, incurved. Legume pendulous, tomentogsB^Vv’ 
6-8 by 1^-2 in. Seed oval, flat, brown. ' 

Common in the Konkan, KbAndcsh and Gnjardit ; also tbrougboullncm. 1 
from tbe Himalayas to Ceylon and Burma, 

Alt. 3-4000 ft. ' 

An cn*ct tiec 40-50 ft. in boighi, with a trunk 6-10 ft. in girf^ 
I*’!. February-March ; Fr. June-July. Xicaflcss in the cold season, and is 
covered with new foliage April-May. 

Wood coarse, open-grained, soft, light and spongy, not durable ezc(^ 
under water; but it is used in making toys, trunks, packing cases, etc., 

■ wbieh are afterwards varnisbed ; otherwise tlio wood is readily attacked 
hy inscctis. From fissures and incisions made in the bark there issues 

rod jniee, which is soon converted into a mby-colonred, astringent 
gum, similar to kind, and known in commerce as Hovgifl kino. In 
Coutml India lac i.s collected on the blanches of this tree. Seeds are used 
as a vermifuge ; leavc.s as plates by Hindu.s and Jis fodder for buffaloes. 
The flowers yield a yellow dye, and from the bark of the root is oH^racted 
a good fibre, which is made into coarse cordagi? for caulking boats and 
into slow matches. 

Dalbergia latifolia; Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 77 ; Brand* 
For. FI. lJ-8. Sliissavk, Jadarvk, hlacl'wood troo. 

Glabrous. Leaves. 4-7 in. on straight petiole. Leaflets usually 
5 (3-7), 14 - 2 ^ in. long and broad, often oinargiuate at the apex, 
cunoate at the base, entire, soniowliat undulate, coriaceous, green 
or whitish beneath, on potiolules 3-4 lin. Flowers small, greenish 
or wliik*, on .short pedicels, forming lax, branched and divaricating 
panicles, shorter than the leaves. Calyx in.; segments oblongy 
obtuse, shorter than the tube. Stamens 9, monadelphous ; sheath 
open on the upper side. Legume oblong-linear or oblong-lanceolate, 
firm, brown, 1^-3 by in,; 1-4 seeded. 

Common in Southern Konkan, Southern Maratba Country, Madras, 
Central India, Sikkim, Burma, etc. * ' 

A lull tree (50-80 ft. in height with an erect trunk 3-6 ft, in girth, some¬ 
times even 20 ft. FI. in the hot season (a small variety— D. sisitoides —in 
the rainy season); Fr ()ct.ol)er-Febraary. Leaves shed Fcbnuiry-March ; 
new ones apf>car April-May. 

Woc*d v.iriea from dark-brown to purple black, in white or purplish 
veins of lighter colour, close-grained, heavy, strong and durable, takes a 
tine polish. Kxtensively used for furniture, gun-carriage purposes, {doughs 
and other agricultural implements, and for house-building. 

D. sissoo, Roxb.; Dal/.. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 24 j 
For. FI. 140. Simsii, iihiit8a7n. 

Young parts and branches grey downy. Leaves alternate, iui* 
paripinnate, on a zig-zag petiole. Leaflets 3-5, 1-3 in. etndi wajiy, 
orbicular, ‘with a sudden long acumination, entire, firm, 
cent. Flowers yellowish-white, nearly sessile, in densdiy paV^S* 
rt5nt, axillary panicles, much shorter than the leaves. Calyx ^ la, 
long, campaimlato, pubescent; teeth very short; 2 upper . 

obtuse, 3 lower acute; the central one the largest. Corolla tnioo.j-' 
the length of the (hlyx; ^standard with a long claw, Stamem) 
monadelphous; sheath open on the upper side. Leg^mn. 
linear-lanceolate, palo-browu, glabrous, 14-4 by 4-1 in., with n frtttBC' 
twicse as long as tho calyx, gouerally 2-3'Seeded, Seo^coxnpreBadyr^ 
rfuiform. 
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> Cmtivated and planted as an avenue tree everywhere. Indij^ons in 
^e 8nb<Himalayan tract and in the plains of Central India, A^hanistan* 
And Bdochistan. Said to be indigenous also in Guiarat. ' 

Alt. 3-5000 ft. 

A handsome tree attsinin^he height of 60 ft., with an erect trunk 
6'l2l ft. in circumference. FI. March-July; BV. Noyember-Fcbruary. 
Sheds its leaves December-January; new leaves appear Fobruary-March; 
old* trees do not generally shed its leaves. 

Wood light greyish-brown, mottled with darker veins; in old trees 
sometimes nearly black, close-grained, remarkably strong; used exten¬ 
sively in boat-building, gun-carriages, carts, agricultural implements, doty 
and window frames, furniture, aud £dr various other pnrjiosus. 

D. paniculata, Koxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 78; Brand, ^or. 
FI. 150. Passi, padri, sondarra, dhohein, eaipwria, topia, sheodar. 

Young branches, petioles and inflorescence clothed with short, 
gre;j^« silky puboscenco. Leaves 5-6 in., imparipinnate, taming 
black on drying. Leaflets 9-15,1-2 by 1 in., oval or obovato-oblong, 
emarginatc or rotuae, entire, sub-coriaceous, green above, glaucons 
beneath, on a petiolulo 1-1^ liu. Flowers white, tinged with blue, 
numerous, small, sub-sessile, crowded on short racemes forming 
terminal and axillary panicles. Calyx densely silky, | in. Corolla 
twice the length of the calyx. The limb of the standard broader 
than the base, without any callosity at the latter part; keel shorteiA 
than the petals. Stamens 10, diadelphons. Legume 1^-4 by i-| in., 
brown, narrowed at both ends, 1-2-Beedod. 

Common on tho MdwAl districts above the gbdts in this Presidency, 
and all over the plains of Central and Southern India. 

Alt. 250(fft. 

A tree which grows to tho height of 30-60 ft. and more in favourable 
circumstances, with a trunk 8-9 ft. in circumference. FI. March-May; 
Fr. May-^ nly. Sheds its leaves Febmary-March, and covered with now 
leaves April-J\fiy. 

Wood greyish-white or yellowish, firm, often mixed with narrow, soft 
layers of a fibrons snlistance, liable to bo attacked by insects. Not of 
much value, though used by the natives for building and many other 
purposes. 

D. lanoeolaria, Linn. ; Dale. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 78 j Brand. For. 
FI. 151. Dandous, kaurchif takoUf harrani, gengri. 

Glabrous. Leaves 3-6 in,, imparipinnate. Leaflets 11-15, 1-2 
by^l in., oval or broadly oblong, emarginato, obtnse or retuse, 
tWACeous, green above,, and rather glaucous below. Flowers pale- 
Ijldp, on short, slender pedicels, arranged in large, lax, terminal and 
aadl]^ panicles; branches of panicles sob-glabrous, or clothed with 
ri^l^s pubescence. Calyx 4 in. long, hoary; the teeth obtuse, the 
rather longer and narrower. Corolla 2-3 times as long 
a0 Aaljx; standard i inch broad, obovate, With a large callosity 
at the base of the limb; keel much shorter than the wings. Stamens 
iO, diadelphOuB. Legume li-4 by |-| in., brown, flexible, narrowed 

bolb ends, with a long stalk. Seeds 1-4 (usually 2). 

Common in tho forests krom the Western Hipialayas to Ceylon. In 
tins Presidency it is common in some p^ts of Kh&ndcsh, but rare in 
4he Koukan. 

SAIL 2500 ft. 

. .:4'|H!)a'atiftd tree attaining the height of 80-40 ft. (in some places 
. 664)0 ft.)^ with a straight trunk #5 ft. in girth. F( in the hot season; 
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IlIsLber Trees. Fr. in tho rainy season. Sheds its leaves in the cold season, and ooVereid 
^ , 'with new ones in March. * . 

Wood white, strong, without the peculiar concentric layer of iho 
fibrous tissue of’the last species. Said to be used for house-building and 
many other purposes. ^An oil is extracted from the seeds; this and the 
bark are employed medicinally by the natives, 

Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 76; 
Brand. For. FI. 152. Jiihla, hija, -pmsal) dorheiila, asan, honay. 

A largo deciduous tree, trunk, cinereous. Leaflets alternate^ 
coriaceous, 5-7, obtuse, acute or. eniai-ginate. Flowers numerous, 
yellowish-white, J in. in diam., arranged in paniculate racemes. 
Petals twice the length of tho calyx, waved or curled. Sheath of 
monadelphous stamens is sometimes deeply divided into 2. Pod 
1-2 in. broad, articular. 

Common in the Koukan, Parncra Hill, Dang jungles and CbUtral 
India, thougli now rare and nearly extinguished. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

Attains 50-60 ft. height and 6-8 ft. girth. FI. May-Juue; Pr. 
December-hlarch. 

Wood reddish-bron’Ti, close-grained, tough and strong. It takes a 
fine polish and is durable; valuable in bouso-building, and beautiful 
^binet-work is niddo from it. 

Pongamia glabra. Vent.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 77; Brand. 
For. FI. 153. Karanj. ^ *. 

A tall tree, with short, white or dark cinereous trunkj Leaflets 
5-7, opposite, oblong or ovate, acute, 2-5 in. long. Flowers mixed 
white, blue or purple, in pedunclod axillary racemes; pedicels 
with a pair of bracteoles in tho middle. Calyx nearly truncate. 
Corolla much exserted, 4 in* in diam. Standard broad, keel obtuse, 
petals united. Legume thick, woody, 2 in. long, U2->3dcded. 

Planted and wild. Common in tho Konkan* In the Deccan, along tiie 
banks of rivers. Attains 50-60 ft. height, and 5-8 ft, girth. FI. May- 
Juue ; Fr. April of the following year. It is almost evergreen, being 
bared of loaves only a short time in April. 

Wood yellowish, hard and tough, and used for building and cart-, 
wheels. From tho seeds an oil is extracted, used for burning and in the 
cure of itch and various cutaneous eruptions. (^Seo Pharm. Ind, 79.) 

Poinciana elata, Linn.; Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 355; Bedd. Fl. 
Sylv. t. 178; Brand. For. FI. 157. 

An unarmed tree. Leaves ^ - f ft. long; piunas 10-16 j leaflets; < 
30-40, caducous, sessile, obtuse. Flowers yellowish, in coryihba, 
terminal or f^m the upper axils. Calyx J-1 in. long. Petals 1 iui^' 
broad, shortly-clawed, curled on the margin. Filaments bright^ 
red, much exceediug petals, 2-3 iu.vloug, pubescent at the baB6« 
Legume flat, 6-8 in. by 1-2 in., 4-8-seeded. 

Indigenous in forests of the western and eastern coasts of the PenltiT 
6ula as far north as Gujarit. ^t is cultivated for the beauty of its nuzde^’ 
rous light-yellow flowers in Pooifa, Gujarat, Kh&udesh, uear< villages. ' 

Wood yellow, close-grained, and polishes well; useful for furmtuf^. .. 

Poiaoiana regia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Sappl. 27; 

FI. fcJyiv. 91. Qu^nohr. 
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Leaves bipinmte long; pinnee 8*20 pair, leaflets*in 15-20 
■ *|»irs, nearly sessile, oblique base, ^-i'in. long. Flowers large,"* 
pnglit scarlet or crimson in axillary or terminal racemes. Petals 
waved, 2 or 3 times larger l^an the calyx, tapering into claws, 1 in. 
long, the upper petal more cuneate, variegated red and yellow. 
Stamens nearly as long as the petals, pubescent at* the base. Pod 
' 1 - 2 | ft. by 2 in., flat, sessile, glabrous, many-seeded. Seeds | in., 
oblong, variegated brown and white. 


This splendid ornamental tree introduced from Mauritius and Mada¬ 
gascar some sixty years ago, is now patnralized all over India. « 

Attains SO-40 ft. height and 3-4 ft. girth. FI. *ApriI-June; Pr, in the 
cold season. Is leafless for a short period in the hot season. 

Wood white, soft, and loose-grained. Takes fine polish, but no wljc 13 
made of it in this Presidency. 


Cassia Siamea, Lam.; D. C. Prod, ii, 490.—0. Sumatrana, Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 29.— C. florida, 13edd. For. Sylv. t. 179* 
Kctgsod. 

A robust tree, with virgato grey-downy branchlots. Stipules 
small,*caducous. Leaves abruptly piunate, 6-12 in.; leaflets 12-28, 
1-3 in., oblong, more or less emarginato with a mucro, sub-coriaceous, 
glabrous or finely dowmy, on a small potiolulo. Fl(j,wers yellow, J-l 
in. on puberulous pedicels, disposed in corymbose racemes, formings 
both axillary and terminal panicle ^-1 ft. long. Pod 3-7 in., nearly 
straight, flat/ stalked^ brown, many-seeded. Seeds dark-brown, 
glossy. 

Gultivatefl in various parts of this Presidency, and is said to grow wild 
in the forests of tho Peninsula, Ceylon, Tenasserim, Ava and the Malay 
Isles. 

Attains 80-60 ft. height and 3-G ft. girth. Is an almost evergreen 
tree. PL noarjy all the year round, chiefly in the cold Season ; Pr. 
March-April. 

Wood dark 'brown, often streaked, clo.sc-grainGd, strong and durable. 
Takes fine poUsh, and is well adapted for furniture and cabtnet-work.’ 


C&SSiA glftlica, Lam.; D. 0. Prod, ii. 495 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby* 
Suppl. 30. 

A tree with glabrous branchlets. Leaves distinctly petioled, 
abruptly pinnate, 6-12 in., leaflets 8-20, 2-4 in., ovate acute or 
blunt, sub-coriaceous, very glaucous ; common petiole more or less 
silky-downy, with glands between the lower only, or between all 
leaflets. Stipules small, caducous. Flowers rather large, yellow, 
jon filiform about 1 in. long pedicels, arranged in axillary or termi¬ 
nal corymbose racemes.. Pod 6-8 in. by |-f in., flat, strap-shaped, 
26-60-see^d. Seeds brown, compressed. 

Common in gardens in Bombay, Poona and other parts of this Pro* 
.sidenoy. Said to grow wild from the Himalayas to Ceylon and Malacca. 
Fourteen to sixteen feet high. PI. and Pr. all the year round, chiefly in 
the ninr season. « 

ft ® 

GftSftia fistula, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 80; Brand. For* 
FL 164. Sawaf garmalat amaltaa. 

. l Aihoderate-sized tree ‘wif^ grey trunk. Leaves pinnate, 12-18 
leaflets 4-8 pairs, or ovate-oblpngi, 2-5 in. long, on 
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mmlMrTroea* (.petioles 2-3 lin. long, acuminate, tliin. Stipules minute. 

• large, showy, yellow, on slender pedicels^ 14-2 in. long, arran^d 
in drooping r&comes, 1-2 ft. long, from, the axils of the new leaves or 
from above the scars of fallen oneS. Calyx of 5, nearly equal, 
velvety, deciduous lobes. Petals obovate-oblong, nearly equal, 
about 1 in. long. Stamens unequal, the 3 lowest longest, incurved, 
1-3 very short. Pod cylindrical, pendulous, 2-3 ft. long,,dark-brown, 
smooth, indchiscent, divided into numerous one-soodcd chambers 
by thin transverse partitions. Seeds ovoid; somewhat compressed, 
brownish, enveloped in a soft black pulp. 

Very common in tho Koukan and throughout tho gh4ts and hilly 
palts of India. 

Alt. about 4000 ft. at Mahibaleshvar and in tho outer Himalayas. 

Attains 30-50 ft. height, and 3-G ft. girth. FL April-June j Fr. next 
cold season. 

Wood red or reddish-brown, often beautifully mottled ; very durable $ 
makes good posts, ploughs, and spars of boats. 

Hardwickia binata, Koxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 82 j Brand. 
For. FI. 1G2. Anjan (by which name Memecylon edule *ifi also 
known), tarn, 'parsed. 

9- Trunk straight, black and rough. Leaflets 2, like those of the Aptd> 
tree, sessile, oblique, ovate-trapeaoid, entire, obtuse, 1-3 in. long 
with 4-5 veins radiating from the base. Stipules srrail, caducous. 
Flowers greenish-yellow, on long terminal and axillary panicled 
racemes. Pedicels as long as the calyx. Sepals oblong, obtuse, 
about 4 in. long. Ovary oblong, sessile, stigma capitate. Pod thin, 
lanceolate, 2-3 in. long, dry, with 1 seed at the top. 

In Khdndosh, Nimdr and also in tho Lulling Pass Ijctween M41ogaon 
and Dhulia. Tho tree grows also in the Madras Presjdoncy, in Ber4r, 
Chanda, etc. 

Attains 50-G0 ft. height, occasionally 120 ft. FI. in the cold season ; 
Fr. April-May. 

Wood dark, red dish-hrown, hard and durable; takes fine polish, and 
is used for ornamental works and house posts. From the inner part of 
the bark, strong fibres arc extracted, and used for cordage. Tho leave® 
afford good fodder for cattle. 

Saraca. Indica, Linn.; Brand. For. FI. 1G6; Bedd. FI. S^lv. 
t. 57.— Jmiesia asoca, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 82. AsoJe, jaasundi. 

Leaves abruptly pinnate, sessile dr nearly so, 12 in. long, droo^ 
ing, reddish when young; leaflets opposite, 4-6 pairs, oblong-lan¬ 
ceolate, acute or obtuse, rigidly sub-coriaceous, shining, 2-9 in. 
long. Corymbs terminal au<l axillary, large, 3-4 in. broad, crowded 
with flowers of l^autiful orange colour; pedicels coloured 4-4 long, 
with coloured ovate bracts. Filamdhts 3 times as long as the sepals. 
Pods 6-10 in. by 2 ; hard, woody, dehiscent. Seeds 4-8, smooth, 
' compressed, 14 in. long. » 

Common about the ghdis 0 / Southern India and Fastem Bengal; ctdti- 
vated in Hindu temples and in gardens. (£fee Beligious Plants.) 

Handsome evergreen tree, attains 12-25 ft. height or more Mid 
^ iJ/’ ^'*’*^* March-April; Fr. Angust-Septem^. k * 

Wood bard, tough, and dark-brown, ’’ 
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‘ ^fwiarilldUB Indioa, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby^ FI. 82 ; Brand. 

^‘Cflk^Fi, 163. Ambli, chintz. • ' * 

'. . This is the well-known t am arind tree, common in this,and the other 
Presidencies and in Bnrma. ^ 

Attains 50*60 ft. in height and 6-12 ft. girth, often 25 ft. Fvergreen, 
bat changes leaves in April. FI. May-Jane ;Fr. next cold season. 

Wood hard, durable, but difficult to work upon- 

Bauhinia racemosa, Lam .; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 82 ; Brand. 
For. FI. 159. Seyara, aptd, Jcach^lf ashta^ maula, dorara. 

if 

A tree having a dark-grey or broVn trunk with exfoliating scales 
and drooping branches. Leaves cordate at the base, deeply cleft, 
broader than long, with rusty or grey tomentum on the undbr 
Surface. Flowers whitish-yellow, in sKort-peduncled lax racemes, 
terminal or leaf-opposed, ft. long; pedicels shorter than calyx. 

Braci!&* deciduous. Calyx tube turbinate. Petals oblanoeolate. 
Stamens 10, all fertile. Pod 5-12 in. by 1 in., thick, falcate, 
12 -20-seeded. 

Very common in this Presidency and all over India, ascending to 
5000 ft. 

Attains 20-30 ft. height and 3-4 ft. girth. FI. March-Jnne ; Fr. Novem- 
ber-March of the following-year. Sheds leaves Decemly?r-January, and 
renews them March-June. 

Wood reddish-brown, bard, used for agricultural implements. The 
bark furnishes a fibre of which strong durable ropes and slow matches 
for match-lock men are mtide. 


Xylia dolabriformis, Benth. J Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 85; 
Brand. For. FI. 171. Jamba, yerrul, suria. 

Leaves bipinuate j pinnae 2; leaflets 4-10, opposite, oblong, 
acute, Bub-corjaceous, 3-6 in. long, the terminal leaflets much larger. 
Flowers yellowish, sessile, in dense pedunclod heads, crowded on 
1-2 in. long peduncles arising from above the scars of tho fallen 
leaves. Corolla i in. Stajmens 10. Pod woody, falcate, flat, greyish- 
brown, 4-6 in. by 1-2 J in., 6-10-seeded. 

From KoMba Collectorato to B4vantvadi and Eastern and Western 
Gh}d4vaii forests and in Burma, Siugaporo and the Philippines. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

Attains 50-60, sometimes 100 ft. height, and 9-12 ft. girth. FI. 
March-April; Fr. October-November. Sheds leaves daring hot season. 

Wood, called the iron-wood of Burma, is dark-red, hard, strong and 
durable, not attacked by white ants, and difficult to be worked upon. 
Used for ploughs, building posts and for other purposes. 


♦ 

Adaiiantliera pavonina, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibsf Bby. Fl. 
Sappl. 26; Brand. For. Fl. 168. Thqrld-gunj or mottd-gunj. 

-An unarmed tree; leaves abruptly bipinnate, 1 -2 ft. long; 
pipim 4*6 pair, opposite, short-peduncled, 4-8 in. long; leaflets 
pair, oblong, alternate, f-1 i in. lon^, on vjry short petiolules. 
small, yellow, faintly fragrant, in short-peduncled racemes, 
^Q^iiL 'iong,.simple from the axils of the leaves and panicled at the 
* ME branches. Pod 6-9 in. by k in., twisted, 10-12-Seeded.‘ 
iiSBCiilrlst red, shining, convex^ on both sides. 


Timber Trtsi- 
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timber Treee- 


Wild and planted io Sonthern India, Bombay, Qajar&t, Ebisdeeh^ 

' Bengal, Bur^, Sikkim, ascends to 2500 ft. Height 50-70 ft. and girlwt. 
4-6 ft. PI. March-May; Fr. Angust-October. 

Wood heavy',‘ fibrous, hard and durable. ^ When fresh cut, of yellowish" 
red colour, turning brpwn or purplish on exposure. Useful for cabinet¬ 
work. Seeds uded as weight (each about 4 grains) by jewellers, an^ 
worn as ornament. Oil is said to be extracted from them, and from 
the wood a red dye is prepared. 

Frosopis spicigera, Linn, j Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 84 j Brand, 
For. FI. 169. Shemi, sJiemri. 

Branches unarmed or covered with scattered, nearly Btrai||ht 
pp’^ikles. Pinn» mostly 4,1-2 in. long; leaflets 16-24, sessila, 
obliquely oblong, cuspidate, in. grey, coriaceous. Flowers 
small, yellow, in short-peduncled axillary spikes, 2-3 in. long, and 
terminal panicles. Calyx minute, cup-shaped; corolla in^,long; 
pod jatraight, pendulous, glabrous, contracted between seeds, 4-8 
in. by ^ in., filled with farinaceous edible substance. Seeds 5-16, 
brownish, oblong. 

In Gujarat, Deccan, Bundelkund, Sind, PunjAb, Rdjputdua, etc. PI, 

Febrnary-May ; PV. May-August. Sheds leaves in March, and renew# 

them soon after. 

\ 

Wood light yellowish-brown, coarse-grained, tough but readily attacked 
by insects. TJsod for carts and agricultural implements. Its heating 
power is equal to that of hahul; hence it is nsed as ^nel for steamers 
and locomotives. The pod is usefnl as fodder camels, goats, etc. The 
mealy substance (pulp) in which the seeds are imbedded is eaten in 
GujarAt and in the Deccan; for this pnrpose the pods are collected before 
they are quite ripe ; the sweetish pnlp is oaten i*aw or boiled with vege¬ 
tables, butter and salt. This tree is worshipped in the Deccan at the 
Dussera festival. 


Acacia Farnesiana, Willd.; Brand. For. FI. t80 ; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. t. 52. Gu-kikar, vilayti-bahul. 

This small evergreen tree is armed with straight sharp spines 
and cultivated all over India on account of its yellow sweet-scented 
flowers arranged in globose beads. FI. January-March, sometimes 
in the rainy season. Attains 20-25 ft. height, and 1 -2 ft. girth. 

Wood very hard and tough, much used in some parts for ship keels, 
tent-pegs, etc. Exudes considerable quantity of a white gum, which is 
collected in Sind. 


Acacia Arabica, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 86 ; Brand, 
For. P’l. 180. Babul, bahur. 


A tree with grey-downy, thorny branches. Spines i-2 in. Ipng, 
largo, white, often with brown points, straight, somewhat ascending, 
Jjeaf-rachis downy with several cup-shaped glands; pinnm g^nsr 
ridly 6-12, in. long; leaflets ^20-40, linear, membranous, 
glabrous or downy. Flowers yellow, in globose heads. Pedoncle# 
slender, grey-downy, with bracts in the middle, 3-6 fasdonlatia 
Corolla campanulate/, twice*the length oi' the calyx. Pod coriaoeonil 
densely grey-downy, stalked, i-4 ft. by iin.j momliform, 84,^^ 
seeded. 


Common in the Deccan, GujarAt, Sind, and many parts of ^ia| 
is cultivated. t " 
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" Attains 50-60 ft. beight and 5-12 ft. girth. Ascends 400& ft. Xla&bSir TlfMti 

£h the rainy season. • * *• 

It is stated in the Bombay Flora that “ there is a singular variety with 
erect branches, like a cypreas in growth and very haftdsome, called 
ram- kttnta. This is A. cnpressiformis variety knqwn also as ran-babid 
habvM-Jnhar^ common in some parts of tho Deccan, Sind, and B^jpnt^na, 

Ac. The other variety, erirhahnl^ is what is called Spina albida, a yoang 
, Inimriant plant with long, strong, white spines.” 

Wood pale-red or dark reddish-brown, strong, close-grained, and 
durable; employed for agricultural^ implements, tent-pegs, sugar-rollers, 
oil-presses, etc. -, it is excellent for tsarts and gun-wheels. It is also a good 
fneh as it has great heating powers. Indian gum-arabic is the concreted 
exudation from wounds made in the bark. It is used in native modic^e 
and also by dyers and cloth-printers. The bark of the trunk is used Tor 
tanning and dyeing, and that of the root is said to be employed in the 
preparation of some sort of native spirit. Tho shoots, leaves and green 
pods are greedily eaten by cattle. In times of famine the bark is ground 
and mixed with b^jri flour and eaten. The tender pods are used at all 
times as vegetable. 

Acacia eburnea, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. 85; Bedd. FL 
Sylv. 95. Marmot. 

A amall tree with slender downy or glabrous branchlots. Spines 
^-2 in. j the long ones ivoiy-white. Pinneo 4-10, in. long, with • 
a gland between the lowest pair, and occasionally one between the 
uppermost; laaflets 12-16 very small, linear, obtuse, coriaceous, 
grey-green, downy. Heads of flowers yellow, about ^ in. diam. j 
peduncles axillary,* solitary or several, densely grey-downy with 
bracts about the middle. Corolla about twice the length of the 
calyx, tubulose. Legume stalked, 2-6 in. by ^ in., thin, flat, glossy, 

6 -12-seedod. 

Common in ^ontbern India, Dcccan and Sind in dry barren places; 
also in some psrtS of the Himalayas, Afghanistan and Aden. 

Alt. 3-5000 ft. 

Attains generally 14-20 ft. height. FI. November-January; Fr. May- 
Juue. 

This is used for fuel 

Acacia tomenotsay Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bbj. FI. 86; Bedd. 

PL Sylv., 95. Hewar. 

A small armed tree or shrub with brauchlets and petioles vel- 
yefey with dense grey tomentum, the latter with several glands. 

Bpmes 1-2 in. long, dark-coloured, Pinnra 12-24, 1-2 in. long; 
leaflets 40-60, very small, linear, obtuse, ^y, more or less pubes- 
cemt, membranous. • Flowers white, purplish, ^ in. diam.; peduncles 
'flikiUaiy, densely pubescent, with a bract about the mid die. Pod 
thiUf flat, dry, dehiscent, falcately contorted, 4-6 in. by 4 in., 6-10- 

"meded. ^ " • 

* ;.In the Dcccau and Nh^desh jungles; also in SholApur and Ceylon, 
w Heed for fuel and fences. , 

IdUCOphlea, Willd,; Dalz.* & Qfbs. Bby. FI. 86; 
i„:B^«nd. For. FI. 184. Hewar, name also given to the preceding 
mmhar, rohoMi, eafed kikar. 

leaves, petioles and branches of inflorescence grey- 
Spines i-l in., stipulary, straight. Petidlewith severel 
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, cap-sbaped glands. Pinnse 12-24,1-14 in. long; leaflets 30-60, 

' coriaceous, 4-4 in-# obliquely oblong obtuse. Flowers small, • 

yellow, nearly white, in globose beads, not more than 4 in. diam., 
disposed in terminal leaflets about 1 ft. long panicles; pedunclea 
short with 2 b^^acts. Pod 4-8 by 4-4 in., sessile, slightly twi8ted> 
clothed with pale-brown or grey tomentum. Seeds 8-12. 

Common in Southern Maratha Country and in Sboldpur, North-West 
Provinces to Ceylon, Burma, Malay Isles and Timor. 

Attains 25-50 ft. height and 4-G ft. girth. In dry places is reduced to , 
a small bushy tree. FI. August-Novomber, sometimes as early as May; 
Fr. November-April, 

^ood hard and strong, of a brownish-rod colour, loose-grained; 
seasons well and takes a fine polish, but is somewhat brittle ; it is also used 
for fuel and other various purposes. Fi’om the tough and strong fibre of 
the bark, fishing-uots and cordage are made. The hark being ground 
and mixed with b/ijri flour is oaten in times of scarcity. It is aU^ed to 
sugar and palm juice in the distillation of spirits on account of the 
tannin it contains, which serves to precipitate the albuminons substanees 
of the juice. Tender pods are eaten as vegetable, aaid the seeds boiled 
or ground .and mixed with bsijri flour. Large excrescences, like those 
found on Prosopis spieijera, but moi*e spongy, are often seen on the 
branches. 


' Acacia. Sll^a, Kurz.; Brand. For. FI. 187,—A. caicchu, Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. 86. l)avla (white), kair. Jeer. 

A tree with white bark and downy branchlets.t Spines twin, 
short-hooked, infra-pctiolary. Leaf rachis 4 ft. long, with a large . 
cup-shaped, oval gland at the base, and severa.! sniallerttnes between 
several of the upper pinnae; pinnm 20-40, 14-2 in, long; leaflets 
CO-100, approximate, rigid, pale-grocn, 4 in., pubescent. Flowers 
pale-yellow, almost white in axillary, 1-4-nate, 3-4 in. long, spikes. 
Legume 3-4 in. by J-i stipitate, and beaked, C-8-^eeded. 

Common in the Konklin and also in Gujarat and Deccan, but stunted. 
In kladras, Bengal and Ceylon. 

Attains 15-30 ft. in height and the trunk 3-4 in. girth. FI. May-August. 

Wood dark-coloured, extremely hard, durable, and stands a good polish. 
It is used for ploughs, cotton-rollers, and rice pestles. But the most 
valuable product of this and the allied species, A. sundra, is caieohu, euten 
or katJui, In Goa and Malabar it is made by men called kathaeadie from the 
heart-wood, and is extensively used with betel leaves and largely exported 
to Europe for dyeing and tanning. In medicine it is used in the same 
complaints as kino. The bark is also used for tanning. 

Acacia sundra, D. C.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 86.—A. cateckut 
Brand. For. FI. 186. LaUheir. 

iTk' ' 

Besemblcs closely A. suma, from which it chiefly differs by its 
dark-brown or purplish bark. Spines short, hooked, twin, brown, 
infra-petiolary. Leaf rachis glabrous or pubescent, about 4 ft. long, 
often with scattered prickles, and a^land below the insertion of tho 
pinnae, and smaller ones between several of the upper pinnfe/. 
Pinnae 30-40 ; leaflets 40-80, 4 in. long, very close, ligulate. FloweW ; 
pale-yellow, in solitary, cir fascicled, axillary, 3-4 in, long hpik^., 
Petals linear, three times longer than the glabrous calyx.* Legeitt^A 
stipitate, strap-shaped, brown, 2-3 in, by 4-4 in., S-lO-seeded, ! ’ . 

Common in the Deccan, most parts of India, Burma, Ceylon. * 1 . 

Alt. 3000 ft. ^ ' . 
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" Aitaias d0"40 ft. in height, and the short trank 4>10 in girths 
' Fr. September*Novembor. Old leases shed in Bebraary>March;* 

new foliage March-April. * 

The wood is of a dark-red colour, heayy and darable^ and used for 
bnllding purposes, ploughs, ette. This species (like-the above) yields 
haha. • 

Acacia ferruginea, D. C.; Brand. For. Fl. 185 ; Bed. Resem¬ 
bles A. suma, from which it differs by its dark-brown bark. 

Spines short, hooked, twin, infra-petiolary; sometimes absent. 
Leaf rachis with one small circular^or linear gland on the common 
petiole, and one between the uppermost pinnae. Pinnae 6-12,2-3 
in. long; leaflets 20-60, in., glaucous, rigid-subcoriaceous. Flow¬ 
ers yellowish, in dense axillary spikes, 4-5 in. long. Corolla very 
ipmall. Pod 3-4 by | in., dark-brown, glabrous, veined, 4-6-seeded, 
the upper suture narrowly winged. 

It is a large tree found in the forests of Panch Mahdls and the K!on- 
kau. Attains 25-40 ft. height, aud PI. Octobor-Novembor ;Pr. Jauuary- 
February. 

The wood is of .a reddish-brown colour, heavy aud durable, used in 
building and in the construction of agricultural implements. The bark 
is strongly astringent, aud said to employed iu the distillation of 
arrack. • ^ 

Acacia latronum, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 87; Brand. 
For. Fl. 180. •lihns. ^ 

A glabrous shrub or small tree, forming an urabrella-liko crown 
when old, armed with twin, straight, white, stipulary spines, con¬ 
nate at the base, |-2^ in. long. Leaves often very close with a 
gland on the glabrous or (.sometimes) pubescent petiole. Pinna? 
o-lO, 1 in.; leaflets 20-30, in., ligulate, glabrous or pubescent, 
rigid. Flowersi fragrant, white, becoming yellow in time, in spikes 
1-lJ in., arising from the leafless branchlets. Corolla very small. 
Pod 4-2 by 4-i iu., dehiscent, falcate, dark-brown* 2-4 seeded. 

Common iu the Eastern Dccoan aud iu the Madras Presidency. FI. 
Janu&fl^y-March. 

There are four more species of the genus growing in tbo Bombay 
Piresidency, but they are climbers. 

Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 88 ; 
Brand. For. Fl. 175. Borhi chichandaf bhandir, banactf baa, ran- 
eiriSj airsa or kala airaa (black), harreri. 

An unarmed tall tree. Branchlets, petioles, inflorescence and 
under side of the leaves finely downy. (Common petiole 6-12 in, long, 
with a gland at the base, and of the 1-2 upper pinnte. • Pinnae 6-16, 
4-6 in.; leaflets 16-50, { in., oblong, unequal-sided, rigid, glaucous 
beneath, with the midrib parallel with the uppef edge at a short 
distance from it. Flowers pale-yollow, fragrant. Heads few-flowered, 
very numerous, on peduncles in.; peduncles disposed in corymbose v 
p^iples, terminal or from 'the upper leff-axilst Calyx very small, 
;|^Ut five times shorter than grey-silky corolla. Legume 6-8 by 1-14 
finn, opaque or glossy, 8-i2-8eeded. 

-^-^oakoD) Southern India, Panoh Mahdls in Gajardt, Madras, Bengid and 
. . jNina&» It is also planted ia many places. 
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!|iaib«r Trees* Al£l 5000 ft., SO-40 ft. high, ia favourable Bitnations higher, girth of 
*the trank 5-6 ft. FL April-June; Fr. in the rainy season. It is an almdin 
erergroon tree. 

This large tfree yields wood of a rich dark-brown colour, hard and 
strong. It takes a fine polish, and is used for naves, oil-mills and far- 
nitare. ♦ * ^ 

A. Lebbek, Benth.; Dak. & Gibs. Bby, M. 88; Brand. For. 
FI. 176. Siris, harreri, hilsis, gar so. 

A tall unarmed tree. Common petiole 3-12 in., glabrous or 
downy, with a large, gland neqiP ‘the base. Pinnae 4-8 with or 
without one or more glands between the lovtest; leaflets 8-18, 
unequal-sided, rigid, glabrous or pubescent, obtuse, 1-1 ^ in. Flowers 
white, fragrant, glabrous,or downy, larger than in the last species, 
on pedicels i in..lo,ug. Heads many-flowered, on peduncles 3-4 in., 
3-4 together, aHsing .from the uppermost axils. Legume ^-Jj2 by 
in., firm, yellpw-brown, thin, 6-12-seodod. 

Common in the Koukau, Madras and Bengal, extending to the sub-Hima¬ 
layan tract. It is planted in Bombay and elsewhere. 

Alt. 5000"ft., 30-60 ft. high, with a girth of 6-10 ft. FI. April-June; 
Fr. August-September. Like the last it is nearly evergreen, new* leaves 
appearing Maruh-April. The wood is similar to that of the last species. 

• A pirocera,* Benth.; Brand. For. FI. 175 .—Acacia procera, Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby, FI. 87. Kinye, hilaij kUi, karallu, tihiri,gurarj ka.ro, 
gurkur. ^ « 

A large unarmed tree with white bark. Tender leaves downy. 
Common petiole 6-12 in., with a largo, brown, oblong gldud near the 
base. Pinnae 4-12; leaflets 12-24, short-petiolcd, sub-coriaoeous, 
rigid, obtuse, 1-li in., obliquely truncate at the base. Flowers 
yellowish-white, borne on peduncles 1 in., in fascicles of 2-5, arranged 
into more or less ample terminal panicles. Legumq 6-9 by f-1 in., 
thin, reddish-brown, dehiscent, 8-i2-seeded. 

Common near the ghats in the Dcccan and still more so in the Konkan, 
Madras, along the Western forests, Himalayati, Burma, Malay and Phi¬ 
lippines. Attains 60-80, and in fiivourablo places 100 feet in height’, 
and the trunk G-9 ft. in girth, or more. FL May-Juno ; Fr. Januaxy- 
Febrnary. Almost an evergreen; the foliage is renewed in April-May. 

The wood is dark-brown with patches of a darker colour ; largely USM 
for rice-pounders or pestles, wheels, etc.; it takes fine polish, and is recom¬ 
mended for furniture. The bark is used for tanning, and mixed with 
flour has been consumed as food in times of famine. 

A. stipulata, Boiv.; Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 88 ; Brand. Fr. 

FI. 178, Kasir, shemhar, udtil, oi, sumsundra, siran. 

• 

A large unarmed tree. Brauchlcts, petioles and infloresoencd 
tomentose or dou'uy. Common peti<j}e 6-12 in., with a large glahd 
near the base, and several smaller ones between the pinnae. PihUiS ' 
^ 12-40, 4-5 in.; leaflets 40-80, | in,, membranous, sensitive, BeaiEdl% > 
glaucous beneath, brpader at the base, acute at the apex, BtipuW 
large, cordate, acute, meAbrauous, velvety, pubescent. Flowers 
yellowish, inodorous, almost sessile; stamens pink. Heads on; 
in. downy peduncles clustered, or racemose disposed in term^ixiid ’ 

C nicies. Calyx very small,funnel-shaped. Corolla three times ledger.' 
)gume 6-6 by ^-1 in., flat, indehi^ent, pale-brown, 8«lCMiee<iBd. 
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Clom^oii on the gbits, Mitherdn, jHabibaleshTar in ravinee*, Madras, 

' Skbinaon, Sikkim to Ceylon and Bnnna. * * 

Alt, 4000 ft. 


Attains 60-80 ft, height, an^ 8-12 girth. FI. April-Jnn6 ; Fr. Septem- 
ber-Ootober. An evezgireen tree, never altogethei; leafless, renews leaves 
Febrnacy-March. • 

The wood is strong, coarse-grained, of a reddish-brown oolonr, and 
need for building purposes. It takes fine polish, and is good for cabinet¬ 
work and furniture. Tho leaves servo as cattle fodder. 


A. amara, Boiy. ; Dalz. & Gih3. Bby. FI. 88 ; Brand. For. FI. 178. 
Lalai. » • • * 

A middling-sized, unarmed tree; branchlets, petioles and inflo¬ 
rescence densely pubescent. Common ra<^i8^2-4 in. with one small 
circular gland below the pinnee, and one above, at tbe insertion of 
one pair of the pinnae. Pinnae 8-20, 1-3 in.; leaffleta 30-60, in., 
membAnons, sessile, caducous, glaucous henoath, the midrib nearly 
in the middle. Flowers yellow, fragrant in hedds, on numerous 

{ )edancles, crowded in the axils of tho uppermost much redneed 
eaves. Calyx minute. Corolla three times the length of the calyx. 
Legume 4-6 by 1 in., pale-brown, 6-10-sooded. • 

Common at Mab&baleshvar in ravines, on tbe banks of the Krishna, 
about Nalativad, at Mdtheran, and in the Deccan ; in ^he dry forests of 
Madras and Ceylon. FI. April-June; Fr, September-October. 

Tbe wood is like that of the other species, and used for ploughs, carts 
and building piloses. 

Pithecolobium dulco, Bonth. ; Brand. For. FI. 173 .—Inga 
dulcis, Dalz! & Gibs. Bby. FI. yuppl. 25. Vilayti amhi, chinch^ 
Deceani babul. 


A middle-sized, glabrous tree, armed with short stipulary spines, 
pointing upwards. Piuuse and leaflets 2. Leaflets unequal-sided, 
1-2 in., oblique, obovate-oblong, rigidly sub-coriaceous, obtuse, glau- 
cesceut. Flowers white, sessile, in small heads, \ in. broad, on long 
'terminal, racemose panicles. Calyx a line long. Pod 4-5 by ^ in., 
fleshy coriaceous, twisted*. Seeds 6-8, dark-brown, imbedded in a 
]^lpy» white, firm, sweet, edible pulp. 

A large tree of Mexico, naturalized in Sonthom India, and common 
ajbont Bombay in hedges. Attains 20-30 ft. height and 4-5 ft. girth. Is 
evergreen. FI. January-March; Fr. ripens April-Jnne. 

^he wood is of a reddish-brown colour used for various purposes and 
' for fuel. Smells unpleasantly when fresh sawn. Tho fruit is eaten at 
Manilla^ and an oil is extracted from the seeds in Madura and Tinne- 
velly. 

Pitheoolobium bigeminum, Benth.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 
80 5 Brand. For. FI. 173. Kachhra. * 

A large, unarmed tree j branchlets, inflorescence, And legume with 
thin, brown, ferrug^ous pubesoenco. Common petiole 1-3 in., with 
gland on it, and at the base of each pinna and leaflet. Pinnes 
j leaflets 4-6, sub-coriaceous, elliptic-oblong or obovate-oblong, 

. Acute, the upper 4-6 in., the lower shorter, all like the pinnae 
:wStincily petioled. Flowers white, silky. Heads with 6-12 aub- 
kAssilu flowers in copious, large, axillary and terminal panicles. 

4-| »•> generally spirally twisted, slightly pubescent^ 

i^tiflyes odriaceous. 


Tfaoher friM 
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Sonfchdirzi Eonkan and Western forests of Madras, Eastern Himatajm^. 
Kepaul, Cejlon and Indian Arcliipelago. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

n. Marcb-May; Fr. August*October. Is an evergreen tjree. 

Wood dark-coloured, called by some iron-v^ood. ^ 

ROSACE.S!. 

Fygeum Gardner!, Hook, j Hook. PI. Tnd. ii. 321; P. ZeylanU 
cum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 82. Dacca, kaula (?) 

A large, glabrous tree j inflor<?scence with tomentose pubescenoe* 
Leaves 4-6 in., alternate, coriaceous, entire, glabrous, ovate-oblong 
or^iovate-lancoolato, acuminate, base acute, or rounded, equal or 
unequal; basal glands none; petioles glabrous; of young leaves 
silky. Flowers i in. diam., yellowish-white, on J in. stotit pedicels 
disposed in racemes 3-4 in. long. Calyx tube urceolate ; limlj 10-12 
obtuse lobes. Petals none. * Stanion.sl2. Ovary hirsute; style ex- 
serted, 1-1 i, smooth, obtusely and transversely 2-lobed. 

Mahdbalesbvar and other ghats of Bombay, rare; and on Kilgbiri 
Hhls. Attains 25-40 ft. in height and 4-8 g^rth. Ascending 4500 ft. at 
Mahdbaleshvar, FI. in the rainy and cold season ; Fr. Maych-May. 

Sapwood dark-red. Heartwood whitish, coarse-grained—used, I am 
. informed, for making boxes, planks, rafters and beams. 

BHIZOFHOREiE. 

Rhizophoramucronata, Lam.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 95; 
Brand. For. FI. 217. Kamo, bhora —Sind and Bengal aamos. 

A small glabrous tree. Loaves 3-7 by 14-4 in., oval, or elliptic- 
oblong, mucronato, narrowed at tho base, rather long-petioled, 
coriaceous. Flowers podicollate, greenish-white, rather largo, sweet- 
scented, on peduncles arising from tho axils of leaves, longer than 
the petioles, about O-C-flowered, Calyx segments triangular. Petals 
villous at their involute margins. Stamens 8. Fruit about 1 in. 
diam., ovoid or obconic, furrowed, supported at the base fey the 
reflexed limb of the calyx. Biadiclo of the fruit germinating on 
the tree about 24 ft. long. 

Common in the salt marshes along the coast of this Presidency, of 
Madras, Bengal and Burma. Is also found in Africa and Australia., 
An evergreen tree, attaining 15-25 ft. in height and 1-2 ft. in girth; 
Wood greyish, or pale-red, liard, rather heavy, close-grained and durable. 
Bark employed in tanning, and the fruit said to be edible. 

Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lamk.; Brand. For. FI. 219.—B. 
Jtheedii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bbj'. FI. 95. Kahra, haniJcroi^l&ejxgai. names. 

Glabrous^ tree. Leaves shortly, oblong-elliptic, or oblong-lam^ . 
ceolate, 3-6 by^ 14-24^ coriaceous, on a thick petiole, 1 in', long. 
SfSpules oblong, very deciduous. Rowers red, about 1 in, diam., .. 
on short, thick drooping peduncles, shorter than the pdtiolds^;; 
solitary in the axils of the leaves. Calyx tube almost campmih^ V 
late; limb 10-14-cl^b; thb segments 6-8 lin., stiff. Petals 10- 
densely hairy at the base, 2-lobed, with 2-4 bristles on efmh 
and one in the sinns between the lobes. Fruit qblong, 
crowned at first with the stiff calyx lobes; gernunat^g:i 
t ylindtic, smoothish. ^ 
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- ’ t!76tamoxi along the €X)ast, estnary of th© Indas, Sundorhand, and • 
Indian Archipelago. An evergreen iree, 30-^0 ft. high, with a girth of 
6-8. ft. FI. Jauuaiy-May. , 

Wood yellowish or reddisli-hrown, close-grained, coarse-fibrous, hard, 
heavy,-strong and durable. Bark contains large qaantity of tamiiu, and 
consiatates an article of commerce. * 

Brugiliera parviflbra, described in the Bombay Flora under 
the name JCanilia parvijlora, is a small shrub also found on salt 
marshes along the coast. 

Oarallia integerrima, D.*G.; Dalz. &.Gibs. Bby. FI. 95;* 
Brand. For. FI. 219. Panschu 

' Leaves dark-green, lucid, quite entire, or rarely serrulate towa/?la 
the apex, elliptic-ovate, obovate, narrow, oblong, obtuse, acute or 
short acuminate, narrow or acute at the base, glabrous, coriaceous. 
Flowers white, very small, u.sually 8-merous, in dense, almost capi¬ 
tate, short-peduncled, axillary cymes. Calyx broad-campanulate. 
Petals deeply laciniate, obovate, concave, not embracing the sta- 
menis. Berry size of a i>oa, globose, 1-seeded. 

Khand&la, Parr Ghat, Mathcrdn and other ghats of this Presidency ; also 
in those qf Southern India, Bengal, Assam, Silhet, Burma., Ceylon, Malay 
Archipelago, China and Australia. This evergreen tree (Attains 25-50 ft. 
in height and 4-10 ft. in girth. FI. February-Mareh ; Fr. April-June. 

Wood very ornamentjil, red-brown, variegated with undulating lighter-- 
coloured bands,,heavy and close-grained. Used for rice-pounders, planks, 
otc. Polishes well, and i# well adapted for cabinet-work and furniture. 

* COMBRETACEiB. 

Terminalia. bolerica, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91; 
Brand. For. FI. 222. Bherdha, hehedo, halra, bhaira, gating. 

Glabrous tree; young bninchlets and calyx clothed with rusty 
P’# scence. Lehves 3-U in., crowded at the end of the branches, 
al^ruate, coriaceous, broadly-olliptic or obovate-elliptic, obtuse, 
refuse, or short-acuminatq at the base, often unequal at the base, 
deciduous; petioles 1-24 Bracteolos miniita Flowers small, 
grey or greenish-yellow with an offensive smell, arranged in simple 
rUolitary, axillary or infra-axillary spikes, 3-6 in., upper flowera of the 
spike male, lower hermaphrodite. Calyx puhosceut with long rusty 
haira inside. Fruit i f in. diam., ovoid, grey, when dry obscurely 
5^-^gled. 

Common in the plains and at the foot of the gh&ts throughout India 
and Malay Isles. 

Alt. 2000 ft. 

Attains 60-100 ft. in. height and 8-20 ft. in girth. Sheds old leaves 
^Fel^ary-March, is covered with new in April. FI. February-May; Fr. 
during the next rainy and cold seasons. 

'Wood light-grey and dnrable, used for planking, packing cases, eflb. 
The fruit is the btleric mirabolans of commerce, and is usedT for dyeing 
olqthi uAd leather and in making ink. The kernels are generally eaten 
. by iihe natives, bat when taken in large quantitiesdhey produce symp- 
of narcotic poisoning. Oil is also expressed from thorn. A quantity 

Insipid gum, Hke gum-arabic, issues from, wounds in the bark of this 

' 

; T, dObiebula,^ Retz.; Dalz. A.Gibs. Bby. FI. 91 ; Brand. For, 
;JF1, 91. SLarda.f hir^ia, har, harara^ Karla 


Timber Trees. 
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liniber Trees, ^ Yonng parts more or less rust-coloured or silvery-hairy. L^Tea 
' not clustered, mostly sub opposite, ovate, or elliptic-ovate, acute 
rounded at the base, 3-5 in., deciduous. Petiole 1 i-2 in., often with 
2 gland.s near tho summit. Flowers all hermaphrodite, dull-white 
or yellowish, subtended with a downy bracteole, arranged in termini, 
often panicled spikes, 2-4 in. long. Fruit in,, ellipsoidal W 

obovoid from a cuneate base, more or loss distinctly 6-angled. 

Common all over India, up to nearly 5000 ft. at Mahdbaleshvar, Ceylon». 
Burma, etc. 

Alt. 2-5000 ft. , - 

Attains 25-35 ft. in height, in favourable circumstances 80-100 ft. and 
5.(,12 ft. in girth. Sheds its loves Pt*hruo.ry-Mari‘h, and is covered with 
new ones in April. FI. May-Jnno; Fr. in tho next cold season. 

The wood is yellowish-brown, hard, heavy and durable; used for 
building })urpo.Mos, etc. It takes fine polish and is employed for furnitui'e, 
carts. The dried ri])o fruits arc tho black or chebulic niiraboiam of 
commerce. They are ovoid, more or less furrowed longitudinally, and of 
a yellowish-brown col(jnr. There aro t wo eluef varieties to be jnet with 
in the bdzdrs:— Ilerda, of a dark yellowisb-brown colour, 1-1J in. long; 
and ratujari Jierda .smuller, about \ in. long, of lighter colour. These 
fruits are extensively exported to Europe, and arc valnable in the arts, as 
they contain a considerable amount of astringent principles. Braised 
• and immersOd in water containing iron tilings or salts of iron, they yield 
ink, and mixed with alum in solution, a good yellow dye. They are held 
in high I'cputc as rae<li<*ip.‘il agents, and are a good snbstitnte for galls 
in lotion. Six fruits are administertid iuterna’.ly in d^'sentory, bleeding 
jiiles and in other diseases requiring tonic astringents. Tl^^ unripe dried 
fruits are called bala-ftardn. The)' are ovitid, hlaek, shrivelled bodies 
about- 2 in. long, possessing the same pi’opcrties as the ripe fruits, and are 
generally administered in the same c.ases—having been previously pow¬ 
dered in ghee or castor oil. Curious hollow round galls, about 1 in. in 
diameter, arc found on t-he leaves of this tree, supposed t-o bfi caused by 
some unknown insect having deposited its ova there. Tlicy aro very 
astringent, and are given in cases of infantile diarrhoea, and used in 
making ink, in dyeing and in tanning. 'J’hey aro known as harda-^phal 
in the Deccan or I'odu ray in Tam. The bark is also used in tanning. 

T. citrina; T. Gangetica, Boxb.; and T. tomentella, 

Kara., arc believed to be mere varieties. 

T. arjuna, Bedd.; Dais?. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 01; Brand. For, PI* 
224.—7’ bfi'/ryi, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91. Anjan, 
arjun, arjuna-sadra, 

A large glabrous tree. Tioaves 5-8 in., sub-opposite, coriaceous, • 
glabrous W'hen old, oblong or elliptic, often suddenly narrowed 
cordate at the base, obtuse or acute at the apex; petiole about 4 ' 
i». or less, with 2 glands near its apex, or at the base of the leaf. 
Flowers dull-yellow disposed in pedunculate, terminal and aftillaEty.' 
spikes, usually panicled. Bracteoles very small. Fruit 1-2 inuwili 
5-7, coriaceous, thick wings, truncate or narrowed at the somno^^.- 
marked with ascending cross lines. ' v 

Pound in the Dcccan and the Sub-Himalayan tracts of Horth-YpEHlf s 
Frcvinces ; also in Bengal, Onde and Sonthom India. ' 

AHains the height of 60-80 ft. ^ 
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< Wood brown, vftriegatod with darker-oolopred streaks, very liard. It« . Timhsr TrsiAp. 
i. %not«)asy to work, and sometimes «pUts on seasoning. Used for carts, 

^tlgrioitltaral implements, etc. , 

5 In this Presidency it is found in the North Konkan and Deccan, but is 
yery common in the Southern Konkan in the \ucinity of the banks of 
,nyer8. Also in the Snb*HimaIayan tracts of the North-West Provinces 
and in Ceylon. Of great size in the Belgaum and Sunda forests. 

Attains 80-102 ft., generally 40-50 ft. in height and 10-20 ft. in girth. 

Is almost an evergreen tree. FI. April-May ; Fr. at the end of the rainy 
and in the cold seasons. , 

Wood dark-brown, very hard, used, for carts, agricultural implement^ 
and building. The bark is in great repute as a tonic, and is administered 
internally in the form of decoction in atonic diarrhoea, and used fs a 
local application to indolent nlcers. 

Peutaptera angustifolia, Koxb., with narrow oblong leaves, 

IS a variety of tho last species. 

T. tonxeutosa, Bodd.; Binml. Fox*. FI. 225.— T. ^lahra var. 
tomentosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91. Ain^ asna, say, sadri, martki. 

Branchlets, young leaves, and inflorescence rusty-tomontose. 

Leaves 3-9 in., sub-opposite or alternate, elliptic, ovate or oboVate- 
■oblong, glabrous or hairy when old, coriaceous, cordate or suddenly 
parrowed at the base into short petioles, ^ in. with 2 glands near ^ 

^ the base of the midrib. Flowers of a dull-yellow colour in pauicled 
spikes. Bractoolea very small. Fruit 1-2 in., obovoid-oblong, 
wings broad,'marked &vith prominent horizontal lines; edges of 
wings thin, irregnlaidy crennlate. 

Forests from Gujarat down to Konkan, Madras and Ceylon, S^taiu 
and various parts of tho Doccan. Also in Burma and Sub-Ilimaiayan 
tract of tho North-West Provinces. 

Alt. 4000 ffc 

Attains 80-10p ft. in height and 8-10 ft. in gii’tli. FI. April-May ; 

Fr. Jannaiy-April of the next year. Sheds its* leaves January-March 
and renews them at the end of the hut season. 

Wood hard and strong, mneh used in house-building, for making caH 
wheels and boats.' It is an excellent fuel, and furnishes good chumoaL 
The bark is used for tanning, and the ashes (of the burnt bark) are said 
to be chewed with betel leaves. Potash is in some places prepared from 
•them. Tassar silk-worm feeds on the leaves, and lac is sometimes formed 
li'in them. The flowers arc often attacked by a species of cynips giving 
rkie to numerous galls simulating fruits. 

T. panicillata, Both.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 92; Brand. For. 

Ft 226. Kinjal, hhidal. 

Toung parts, inflorosoence and bracts rusty-pubescent. Leaves 4- 7 
in., lower sub-opposite, upper alternate, coriaceous, nearly glabrous 
when old, oblong, elliptic, acuminate, cordate, generally with 2 ses- 
l^e glan^ near the base of the midrib; petiole in. Spikes^of 
l^'d^ flowers very dense,* terminal, forming compound panicles. 

IpIrAiCts ovate, acuminate, recurved. Calyx reddish, with long hairs 
Fmit i^*# brown-red, villous,jwith oj^e broad wing abont 

f m and 2 smaller. 

along the foot of the ^hdts in the Southern Konkan to 
WMhitt. ' Said to grow at Nilghiri and Goorg, FI. August-October; 
lipdss FebroAry-April, aometimfi^ easier. 
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, Wood is said to be good apd fairly durable, and is used for planks eind 
posts, is inferior to that of ain and ncurthi. 

T. catappa, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 33; Boxb. FI. 
lud. ii. 430. Bengali badham. 

A Landsomo ‘'tree, branches whorlod, horiaontal, forming table¬ 
like tiers. Leaves 6-9 in., generally softly hairy when young, or 
glabrous, chartaceous, alternate, crow<led at the end of branches, 
obovate, oblong, apiculate, base cordate or narrow-rounded with 
,a depressed gland on each side of the midrib; petiole J-| in. 
Flowers small, greenish-white, forming solitary axillary spikes, 
shorter than the loaves. Bracteoles minutt', lanceolate j the upper 
flowers male, the lower hermaphrodite. Fruit oval, or ellipsoid, 
compressed, with 2 elevated margins, 1-1J in., rather convex on 
both sides. 

Wild in Malaya, Moluccas (?) and ext-ensively planted all over the tro¬ 
pics on hedges and gardens. Ascends 1000 ft., and attains 30-30 and in 
favourable sitnatioiis 60-80 ft., with a girth of 6-8 ft. In Bombay almost 
evergreen—leaves which commence falling at the end of cold season axe 
soon renew'od. 

Wood cf a greyish-white colour, light, durable and much, osteemod iu 
Malabar, where the tree attains large size and is used for posts and 
various other purposes. 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall.; Brand. For. FI. 227.— Oonocarpus 
latifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91. Dandva^ dhavada, dhaura, bakli. 

A large tree with white smooth bark ; branclilcts and young leaves 
with soft, silky or rusty pubescence. Leaves 2-5 in., on petiole ^ in,, 
coriaceous, ovate, or broad-ciliptic, obtuse, retuso or emarginate. 
Flower heads in axillary racemes ; peduncl*^s one or more from the 
same axil, often branched. Bracteoles minute. Fruit very small, 
2-wingGd, prickly, glabrous. 

Mira Hills, Kennery an I fm csts of the Fonkan, and Madras to Ceylon. 
In the 8ub-Himalaynu forests to the Hdyi. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

Attains 30-50 ft., so netimes 80 ft. in height and 6-9 ft. in ^rth. Leaf¬ 
less during the whole of the cold season. And the new foli^e appears 
in April-May. FI. May-.iuue (January-Febrnary, Boxb.); f^r.' npens 
November-February. 

Wood close-grained, hai’d and tough, and used for cart axles, etc. It 
is useful as fuel, and yields good charcoal- From incisions made in the 
bark flows a white gum, similar to gum-arabic, wrhich is employed in 
cloth-printing. The leaves are said to he used in tanning. 

A. pendula. Brand. For. FI. 229. Kala-dfianhra. 

Is a srnaK tree or shrub with small glabrous leaves described front 
Deesa in this Presidency. Common in Udjput^na. 

'Lumnitzera racemosa, WiUd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 90 1 

Brand. For. FI. 221. 

A glabrous Ireeior shryb. Leaves 1-3 in., sessile, coriaoeonsii 
vcinless, entire or crenate, attenuated at the base, cuneate, obovate, 
retuse. Flowers small, white, in solitary, simple, axillaiy spikes, abootf 
as long as the leaves or shorter. Bracteoles minute. Btameiui 
aitornately shorter, occasionally 5j(?). .Fruit 4 in,, ovoid* « . , 
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Banks ol salt'water creeks, Southern Konkan,Malab&r and SunBer^nd, , 
Cqrlon and Anstralia- ^ ' 

An evergreen tree 15-40 ft. bigb and 2-4 ft. in girth. FI. in the hot 
leason; Fr. Octoher-November. 

Wood said to be strong and durable, and used for posts and other 
building purposes. 

G3rrOCaTpUB Jacquini, Roxb. FI. lad. 1-44.5 ; Cor. PI. t. 1 j 
Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 196. 

Branchlets and young leaves downy. Leaves 4-5 in. and almost 
as broad, broadly-ovate, entire, or .slightly lobed, acuminate at the' 
apex, truncate or cordate at the apex, rarely pubescent j clustered at 
the end of the branches ; those of the young plants are larger, often 
8-10 in., distinctly S-lobed ; petiole 1-4 in. Flowers small, greouish- 
yellow, unisexual, arranged in dense axillary cymes; peduncles 1-4, 
chie^y jn the upper axils. Drupe in., ovoid, crowned with the 
elongate wing-like spathulate, calyx lobes 2-21 in., coriaceous. 

Common in the Deccan, ascending 1000 ft. on the banks of tbe Krishna 
Biver, near Nalativad. Bengal, Malay and the tropics. Attains 40-60 
ft. in height and 4-8 ft. in girth. FI. July-Soptcmber; Fr. November- 
Febmary. 

Wood said to be white, coarse-grained, very light and soft; fit only 
for boxes, toys, etc. *■ 


MYRTACE-ffi. 

Eugonia. jambolalha, Lam.; Brand. For. FI. 233 .—Syzygium 
jamholanum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 03. Jamhul, jant, 

Glabrous. Leaves 3-6 in., coriaceous,smooth, shining, entire, ovate, 
or oblong-lanceolate, more or less acuminate, pouninorved, the nume¬ 
rous nerves uniting within the margin ; petiole ^-1 in. Flowers nume¬ 
rous, greenish,-white, odorous, in short and compact panicled cymes, 
usually lateral on the previous year’s branches, occasionally axillary, 
or terminal. Calyx tube funnel-shaped, truncate or obscurely lobed. 
Petals cohering and falling ofE in a calyptra. Berry oblong or 
sub-globose, ^-1 in., crowned with the base of the calyx, purple, 
^ucculeut when ripe. 

Common throughout India, Ceylon, Malay Archipelago to Australia 
aaceuding to 5000 ft. Attains 30 80 ft. in height and 5-12 ft. in girth. 
An evergreen tree, renewing its leaves in the hot season, whilst the old 
ones are falling off, FI. February-March ; Fr. April-Juno. 

Wood reddish-brown, tough, hard, and excellent for building and 
agricultural implements. The bark is astringent, and In the form of 
decoction is administered in chronic dysentery. It also yields an extract, 
like gum kino, which is used for dyeing and tanning. The fruit has a 
ftweetish taste, and is much eaten by tbe natives, and also oy birds and 
bats. From its juice a pleasant syrup is prepared, whiph acts as a good 
aperient in chronic diarrhoea. Vinegar for domestic use is also prepa'h)d 
froxn it by some people at Mahibalesbvar. 

' Jambul tree is very variable in the shape of its leaves, the size of its 
ftmt and the height. The following are ita, chief varieties. 

iB, caflryophyllifolia, with ovate-lanceolate, long, acuminate leaved 
globose fruit size of a pea. This form prevails chiefly at Mahd- 
i-l^lef^var. E. ohtusifolia with obtuse leaves and large oblong fruit, 
lHhia tajiety is more frequently seen in the. Konkan. . . - 

. f' 
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Other species belonging,to this genus are chiefly seen growing over 
the higher ghdts. Some are very handsome, such as E. ruhicun^t 
E, Zeylanica„vnth cymes of white flowers, JS. Ueta with cymes of 
large crimson or purple flowers, E. caryophyllcea, yielding an edible 
fruit, etc. ^ 

E. jamhos and E. malacconsea are cultivated for the beauty of 
tlie foliage and flowers. The fruit is not of good flavour. 

The wood of some of these is brown-red, but all of them are.smalt 
trees, used in the construction of huts or for fuel. 

E. Stocksii is ‘a lofty tree with lai^e, obhrag, or elliptic-, 
obovate leaves and dense axillary aud lateral cymos of small 
floVers. 

BarringtOBia racemosa, Blume; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 94. 
Karpa. ^ 

Glabrous. Leaves 10 by 3 in., cuneste, oblong, or cuueate- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, crcnulatc, shortly acuminate, rounded at the 
base, petiole j^-| in. Flowers showy, pink or pale-rose-coloured, 
on slender pedicels J-J in., forming lax pendulous racemes, 12-18 
in., arising laterally from the ends of the branchlets. Calyx tube, 
turbinate, lobes ovate. Fi’uit ovoid-obloug, IJ by 1-J in., obscurely 
quadrangular wnen ripe, smottth. 

Konkau, in the Sc.vorudurg Talnka, in Madras about the coast, aud 
from Siintlurbaiu] to Malncca and the Andaman.^. , 

Attains -iO-SO ft. height and 4-5 ft. girth. An evergreen tree. FI. 
March-April; Fr. May-J uly. 

I'he wood is like that of the following species :— 

B. acutangllla, Gjertn.; Dalx. & Gib.s. Bby. FI. 95; Brand. 
For. FI. 225. Inyar, ijal, samandaT-phal, tuivar, Jeanapa ch^thi. 

Glabrous! Leaves 3-5 by 2 in., short-})etioled,, cuneate-elliptio 
or obovate-oblong,. entire or serrulate, coriaceous, occasionally 
pubescent. Flowers pink, smaller than in the preceding species, 
iirrangcd in long, often about 1 foot pendulous racemes at the ends 
of the branches, sometimes downy. Calyx 4-cornered, the limb 
4-lobed. Petals 4, pink, | in. Filaments long, rod. Fruit 1-1^ by 
\ in., oblong, 4 angled ; angles rounded. 

Common on the banks of streams in the Konkan, Malabdr, Burma, 
Bengal, Ceylon, and all over India, Singapore, Australia and the Malay 
Isles. 

Attains 40-50 ft. height aud 4-6 ft. girth. An evergreen tree. FI. 
April-May; Fr, rainy season. 

Wood reddish-brown, close-grained, hard, tough and strong. ITseHl 
for boat-building, carts, etc. Pounded bark is employed for catching 
fish. The fruit rubbed in water is administered as an emetic. 

.Careya arborea, Roxb .; Bajss. & Gibs. Bby. Fl« 95; Braaid. 
For. FI. 236. Kumhiaf ktmihi, waihumba. 

Wholly glabrous. Leaves 6-12 by 4-6 in., oblong, obovate ^ 
orbicular, membraoous, sessilp or very short-petioled, 
denticulate, obtuse or emortly acute. Flowers. 2-21 in. diam., whRe 
with pui^lo filaments, subtended by 3 unequal bracts arrahired M 
short spikes, with an unpleasant smell. Calyx campanulato. 

2^ by 2 in.,.globose, and crownod^with the 
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common in the Sonthern Konkon TndApnr. Also in^Rfadras, ^ 
!' BiMigai and Bnrrna. From Himab^jra to Travancore and Tenasserlm. 

■; Alt. 4000 ft. 

Attains 30-60 ft. height and 6-8 ft. girth. Sheds loaves daring the 
early part of the hot season, and is soon covered with Hew leaves (Maroh- 
April). FI. March-April; Fr. May-July. * 

Wood red or reddish-brown, bcantifnlly mottled, close and even¬ 
grained, strong, and used for cart-building. Takes fine polish, and is 
good for cabinet-work and furniture. Strong cordage is made fiora 
the fibres of the bark and also matches for matchlock men. The bark 
is said to be used fur tanning in somc^iaris of India. * 

Fsidium Guyava, Linu. ; Brand. For. FI. 232.— P, pi/rifef'um, 
Dalss. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 34 » 

This is the guava tree, A mrud ; indigenous in Mexico and West Indies 
and natnralized throughout India. 

OttVis to be a tree 2U-30 ft. high and 2-8 in. in girth. Evergreen. 
Jl. ^^ril-May ; Fr. rainy season. In some places it flawera all the year 
ronnd. 

Wood very hard, close-grained, takes a fine polish, and is excellent for 
carpentry, and the bark for tanning the leather. 

LYTHRACE.®. 

IiagdrstroBmia parviflora, Linn, j Dalz. A Gii)s. Bby. Pi. 98 j 
Brand. For. FI. 239. Nanch, daura, sida, lendi, handarah, kakrio. 

Glabrous j branclilots and young leaves are pubescent, at least on 
midrib. Tieav^s 2-3^ in., oblong, opposite, coriaceous, sessile, or 
shortly-potiolate, rounded at the base, acute or acuminato-obtuso, 
glaucous beneath. Flowers white, fragrant, |-^ diain., on slender 
pedicels, forming lax axillary or terminal pauicles. Calyx glabrous 
or iniiiutely-downyjnot ribbed; lobes G-‘7, ultimately erect, ndpressed 
to the fruit. Petals clawed, crumpled. The G outer stamens much 
longer than (?h 0 inuer ones. Capsule oblong or obovato-oblong, 
J-1 in. long J 3-4 colled. Seeds with a terminal wing. 

Common; from Gujarat to the Konkan, ascending up to the valleys of 
Mahibaleshvor, • 

Alt. •more than 4000 ft. 

Common in Central and Southern India, Bundelkund, Behir and at the 
base of tho Western Himalaya. 

Attains 50-70 ft. in height and C-8 ft. in girth. Bark white. FI. April- 
June; Fr. rainy season. Sheds leaves March-April, and renews them in 
May. 

The wood, called hentek, is light-brown or reddish, strong, tough and 
durable, takes a fine polish, and is used for ploughs, buggy-shafts, etc. 
Tho bark and leaves arc used for tanning, and the gum which exudes from 
the hark is said to be sweet and edible. 

• L. lanceolata, Wall, j Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 98 ; Bnknd. For. FI. 
240 . JBandara, handaga, nandi, nani, aokutia^ hoda. 

^ Leaves 3 in., ovate, or elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, narrowed‘at 
' ;^e base into a petiole glabrous, white beneath. Flowers 

larger than in the last species, in lax compound panicles, 
slender and downy. Calyx sdmetim*ls white~tomentose, 
lobes finally patent or reflexed. Capsule smaller than 
X. parvijhrat usually about ^-4 in., very hard. 

in the forests of our ghajits from Kb^aesb, Deooan to SivaaiU 
Coast to Tw 
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Attorns 30-50 ft. and a girth of 4-5 ft. FI. April*May ; Fr. in lib® 
rainy season. Wood red, moderately hard. 

L. flos-reginffi, Rota.; ^L. reginmj, Dale. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 98 j 
Bland. Foi‘. FI. 240. Motta-J>andara, taman. 

Glabrous, sometimes with a few scattered straight spines 1-3 in. 
on old trunk and branches. Iveaves 4^9 in.,, broad •elliptic or oblong* 
lanc€i(»late, obtuse, entire, coriaceous, on a petiolf' in. Flowers 
2-2a diiim., showy, lilac, on thick arliitish pedicels, forming large, not 
'dense, panicles. Calyx clothed with white or tawny tomentum, 
12-14-nbbed. Petals waveil. Stamens all equal in length. Capsule 
oldong A-i in., 6-celled. Seeds brown with a lateral wing. 

Common in the Deccan, Nagotna, Ratn/igiri, Vengiirla and the 
Western forests of Southern India, Assam, Ceylon, Malacca and China. 

Attains 50-00 ft. and a girth of 0-12 ft., ascending to 2000 -fb.- FI, 
May-July; Fr. cold season. Leafle.ss during the hot season. 

Wood of a red or whitish colour, rather heavy, close-grained aUd 
strong ; takes a good polish. It is extou.HiveIy used for shipbuilding in 
Chittagong and Burma, and for carts, boats, planks, etc. 

Punica grauatum, Linn.; Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. Sappl. 34; 
Brand. For. Fl. 241. Pomegranate, dalitn, dnar. 

The M'ood is of a wlntish <!olour, hard, heavy, and takes a lino polish. 
The hark of the root is an etfectivo remedy for taj>c-worm, and With it 
Morocco leather is tanned and dj'cd. The rind of’ the fruit is administered 
in diarrbo'a and chronic dysentery, and also used as dye and tan staff. 
From the flowers a red dye is prepared. 

Sonneratia apetala, llam.; Roxb, Fl. Ind. ii. 506; W. & A. 
Prod. 327. 

A glabrous tree with drooping branches. Lea.vcs‘3-4 by 1-1 i in., 
oblong-lanceolate, or linear-lanceolate, obtuse, attenuated at the base 
on a petiole \ in., coriaceous, pale-green. Flowers whitish, about 1 
in. diam. Pedicel 1 in., terete or angular, arising from the end of 
brancldcts. Calyx | in., lobes 4, oblong, acute. Petals none.* Fila¬ 
ments as long as tbe calyx-lobes. Stylo included or scarcely exert j 
stigma large, capitate. Capsule broader than high, 4-6«celled, with 
the calyx at the base. 

Found ut Sewri and in the Konkan in salt marshes. Common at 
Bunderband, back-waters of Travancore, Transgangetic Peninsula to 
Moulmein. 

Ts an evergreen tree; attains 40-50 ft. with a girth of 3-5 ft. In some 
places it is a stunted shrub. Fl. Juno-Jnly ; Fr. August-October, 

Wood reddish-brown, coarse-graiued, strong and hard. 

S. acida, Litm.; Dalz. & Gibs. l^by. Fl. 98 ; Brand. For. Fl. 242, 

A small glabrous tree or slirub with drooping branches. Leaven 
3-4 by 1-1^ in., obovate, or broadly-ovate, attenuated into a broad^ 
but very short petiolo, obti^se or retuae, entire, coriaceous. Flowers 
about 2 in. diam., reddish or purplish, on very short peduncles, 
Bolitaiy at the ends of branchlets. Calyx about 1 in,, not r^bed* 
6-8 lobed. Petals linear, acute. Style long-exertod. Capsule 
m. broad, concave at the top, many Celled. ' , ' 
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la salt marshes in Silsefcte, Batnigiri, Vongurla and all along the- 
Westom Coast, Sunderband, TravaiMCore, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Pegu and 
Siam. ■ 

Attains 10-15 ft in height, FI, in the beginning of the riina, pro- 
Babiy nearly all the year round; Fr, cold season. • Wood soft and light, 
used as fuel. * * 

SAMTDACEiB. 

Casearia graveolens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI ll J Brand. For. 
FI. 243. Naro, nahraw, chilla, jnwpri. ^ 

A shrub or tree, glabrous. Lofiues 3-8 by l«-2 in., broad-elliptic, 
short-acuminate, or obtuse, creuate-dentate, narrow and rounded 
at the base, on a petiole ^ in. Mowers nnmerous, green, witH a 
disagreeable odour, clustorod in the axils of the leaves; pedicels short, 
about ^ in., articulated above the base, pubescent below the ai*ticu- 
lati ffli., Calyx lobes 5, sometimes pubescent. Petal none. Stamens 
8, mtornating with scalelike staminodes. Fruit f in., oblong- 
ellipsoid, 3-valved. 

In the Konkan, Karanja, Raj^pur, valleys of Mahslbaleshvar, MAtherin(?) 
and. Western Qhats of Madras, Oarwhal, Kumaon, Burma and Sikkim. 

Attains 20 ft. in height and 12-15 in.-in circumference, ascending up 
to 6000 ft» FI. March-April; Fj*. in the rainy season. Sheds loaves 
Maroh-April, and these are renewed in May. • 

Wo’od light-yellow, clo.so-grained. The fruit is used for poisoning 
fish. 

Casearia lK)nient(Ma,Roxb.; Brand. For. FI.243.— C. anavinga, 
Dalz. &Gibs. Bby. FI. 11; Brand. For. FI. 243. Laiiija, massai, karei, 
chilla, bhari\P\inj, name). 

Branchlcts tomontoso or nearly glabrous. Leaves 4 by 1 iu., 
tomeutose, pubescent, oi* scantily hairy at the base of the midrib, 
ovate, elliptic-oblong or lanceolate, serrulate, or nearly entire, some¬ 
what unequal* and rounded at (he base. Flowers small, numerous, 
greenish-yellow, on pedicehs ^ in., iu dense axillaiy fascicles. Sta¬ 
mens 7-10. Stfiiuinodes hairy, alternating with the calyx lobes. 
Fruit ovoid, | iu., 3-valvad. Seeds imbedded in a red soft arillus. 

KaranjU) RAjApur, Mathoran (r), valleys of Mababaleshvar. Throughout 
India, Ceylon, Malaya and North Austi*alia. 

Attains 25-35 ft. in height, in some places higher, with a girth of 4-7 ft. 
PI. February-May. Sheds leaves January-March, and new foliage appears 
March-April, 

' Wood whitish, soft, and used for making combs and small wood-work. 
The milky juice of the fruit is employed for poisoning fish, and the pounded 
bark for adulterating the hamilUb powder of Malloius Philipyineiisis. 

Homalium Zeylanicum, Beuth.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 53 ; 
Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 210. • 

« Leaves 3-4 by 2 in., cvate-elliptio, or ovate, obtusely-acuminate, 
narrowed at both ends, crenate, shining, glabrou*s. On a small 
petiole, about | in. Flowers numerous, small, white, on small 
slender pedicels, about ^ in., arranged iu dense axillary racemes, 

. nsually clustered at the ends of branchlets. Calyx tube oblong, 
4-5-divided. Styles 3-4. Capsule coriaceous, dehiscing partially, 
r Sy4ffTdved. 

~ IVpin B4m Gh&t to the forests of Malabdr and Ceylon, ascending 

AtiM&O 40-60 ft. in height. 

‘■jV';'',*'808—11 
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Tetramelps nudifioraj R. fer.; Brand. For. FI. 245 j B./v* 
Prod.xv.pt. I. 411; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 212. Jungly-bendi 
given to Thettpceia poq)nhiea). ; 

Leaves 6-0 by 4-5 in., rotundate, or ovate, acute, or sbortly-acSil*. 
minate, rounded at the base, serrate, or almost entire, sometimes 
obsoletoly 3-lobod, moiubranous, pubescent when young, glabresOeiat: 
when old. Flowers small, apetalous, ditecious, greenish-yellow, ca]|^ 
tisually 4-fid; styles 4. IVIalc flow^irf? in erect panicles, clustered at tim 
end of branches. Female in elongate, pendulous racemes. Capsule , 
ovaid, very small, glandular-viscid, dchiscemt at the top. - 

At P&rr Ghat and the forests from Boralwiy to Ceylon, Burma, Tenaa^ 
serim, Andamans, and Sikkim—ascending 2000 ft. 

Attains 100-150 ft. in height and 10-16 in circumference. PI. February*,- 
March; Fr. May-June. It sheds its leaves at the beginning of^UEr^uol, 
season, and begins to renew the foliage in May. 

Wood brownish-light, soft, coarse, and loose-grained —not durable. 


CORNACE-Sl. 

Alangiiim Lamarckii, Thwaites; Dalz. & Giba. Bby. PI. 
Brand. For. FI. ^50. Ankul, a'nkola or akola, alangi. 

A sbrub or small tree with bi'anches often spinescent. Leaves 3-d'- 
by 1-2 in., membi’anous, oblong or elliptic, obtuse, acute$ or acuminate, 
somewhat I'ounded and unequal at the base, pubescent or tomentose 
when young, glabrous when old, or more or less pubeSconfc below, 
often with scattered hair, hollow glands in the axils of the veins; 
petiole liairy or villous. Flowers white, hermaphrodite on short 
bractcate pedicels, solitary or fasciculate in the axils or above, the 
scars of the fallen leaves. Calyx 5-10-toothod. Petals, 5-10, 

Pedicels, calyx and petals wooly. Stamens, about* 20-30. Stiginfi;, 
large. Fruit oblong, in.,'black, crowned by the calyx limb, 

Grows in the island of Elephanta, Virdi jungles, Deccan and Konkim ; 
not uncommon all over India. ^ ■ 

Attains 20-40 ft. in height and 2-3 ft. in girth. 

FI, usually February.April, sometimes in Januaiw; Fr. May-Angwti- , 
It is an almost evergreen tree; renews foliage April-May. 

Wood is ornamental, yellowish-brown, and often dark-ooloured in 
centre ; also close-gi'ained, tough and strong, with a glossy surface, easUy!' 
worked. It yields excellent fuel. The fruit is sweet, somewhat astringiui 
and acid, and is eaten. Leaves are used as poultices in rheumatic I 

and boiled in oil are applied to indolent ulcers. The juice ol the arqm^ijii^ ; 
root is reckoned anthelmintic, purgative and an antidote to sn^ce-bifi^v.::; 

Hastixia arborea, C. B. Clarke; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t 
Tip/rsinopetalunb^ arhoreuvn^ Dalz. & Gabs. Bby. FI. 28. ' 

Leaves 2-3 by 1J-2 in., alternate, elliptic-oblong, aedte or a 
aenminarted, narrow at the base, glabrous, coriaceoiiB, enti^ < 
green, becoming daTk on drying, on petiole |.l in. , M 

white, in terminal pubescent panicles. Calyx campannllite; 

5, triangular-lanceolate. Petals 5, ovate-acute, leftthocy. S 
alternate with the petals. Ovary adhering to tube of ciifeCf;1i 
with 1 pendulous ovule. Fruit dittpaceons, ovbidj, 
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Oliit, NilgHries, Sisparah and Ce^ilon. 

Alt. 4-7000 ft • 

i April-June; Fr. in the cold season. Ijeafless Deoopiber-January; 

A^'luaves appear Febrnary-March. 

^Wood is said to be good, but its uses aro not knawn. 

RUBIACEiE. 

AnthoOQphalus cadamba, Miq; Brand. For. FI. ^Ql.—Nauclea 
Dalz; & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 43. Nhew, nepa, Jeadam. 

^ it Brunches horizontal. Leaves* 5-9 in., ovate-oblong, or elliptic-* 
cormceous, glabrous, and shining abovh, pubescent beneath, 
acmiunate, cordate or rounded at the base, on a short petiole; ^i- 
]^les lanceolate-deciduous. Flowers orange-coloured, scented, ses¬ 
sile, with large, white, exsertod stippnas, arranged in tormina], glo- 
tese, peduncled heads, 1-11 in. diam.; peduncle 1-1^ in. Bracteoles 
*Fruit yellow, size of a small orango. 

Common about villages in the Southern Konkan, Poladporo ; Bombay, 
r$re, and one or two trees at MabAbaleshvar, probably planted. Wild 
iwd cultivated from Himalaya to Ceylon, Malacca and Pegu. 

A glabrous tree 40-70 ft. high, with G-15 ft. in girth. FI. May-Juno; 
Ft. Augnst-October. 

.'Wood light-yellow, used for furniture and building, but suirem from 
♦he attacks gf insects. The flowers aro ofeered in HinSu sbrinus. The • 
lirnit is eaten, but is nut palatable, 

OOSdifolia, Hook .; Brand. For. FI. 263, t.33.— Nauclca 
e&rdifolia Dalz. & Gibs.^Bby. FI. 118. Hodu, haldu, heddi. 

Young parts pubescent. Leaves 4-12 by 3-9 in., coriaceous, 
pubescent beneath, cordate, abruptly acuminate, petiole 2-3 in., 
thick j stipules orbicular or oblong, deciduous. Flowers yellowish, 
^Aeads f-l in. diam.; peduncles 1-2 in., axillary, solitary, or 2-3, 
eiiibh bearing, ope head ; bracts, small; corolla downy, stylo long- 
'dWlrted; stigma clavate. Fi’uit-head consi-sts of numerous capsules, 

^ in.ii dehisoing from the base. 

•. •■'t3bramon throughout the Konkan ; and from Kuroaon to Sikkim, Pegu, 

' Yenasserim, Madras and Ceylon. 

, Alt. 3000 ft. 

lawfe tree 40-80 ft. high with 4-15 in girth. FI. Juno-July; fruit 
'ripens December-^larch. Sheds leaves in the hot season, and is covered 
' !|rah new foliage very soon. 

It iarnishes a yellow wood, which works easily and takes a fine polish 
Ikndis good for turning. It is used for furniture, opium boxes, combs, etc,, 
ibnt is said to decay soon when exposed to wet. 


jfiMiepllOgyno pStTVifolia, Korth; Brand, For. FI. 262.— Nauclea 
4 jp<irin/forn,Balz. & Gibs. Bby.Fl. 118. Kaddam, han<jei,kalg,m,hadamh. 
: 7 a . (Ilahroos or pubescent. Leaves usually 2-6 in., extremely variable 
In rotunoato, oblong, ovate, or obovate, cordate at the base, 

' jjyq petioles, obtuse, acute, or acuminate, deciduous ; stipules 

Flowers small, yellow, sessile, in dense heads, about 1 in. 
<m peduncles |-3 in., supported by 2 Huear-oblong leaf- 
arranged in terminal and axfllary {mnicles. Bracteoles 
OapsaleS i in., ovoid. . 

and the Mdval District. Common thronghont Indian 
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Atiaiiis 40-80 ft. in heiehb and 6-12 in oiroumference. FL 
July; Fr. November-Decemror. Leafless for a short time', FebruBijr^ 
March. 

Wood light-rod in colour and close-grained, and is used for bnildtngi 
making gnn.stocks, cojoibs, etc., but is said to rot if exposed to wet. The 
leaves are used ac fodder. 


Nauclea piirpurea,Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 515; Cor. PI. 41 t. 64; 
Hook. FI. Ind. iii. 26; Brand. For. FI. 262, JBagada-toUng, dav 
panaa. 

A glabrous small tree with asji-coloured trunk. Leaves 4-9 t)^ 
1^-5 in., membranous-elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, sub-acute, na«r- 
roevod at the base, entire, smooth, and shining on both sides, on a 
petiole in. Flowers purple in globose heads, in. diam., oh 

terminal peduncles, about 2-3 iu. long. Stigma capitate. Ovary 
2-oelled; capsule of two dehiscent cocci opening from the <^"9. 
Seeds minute, numerous. 

Tn the forests of the Konkan, Malabdr, Cranganor, Circars, etc. Bare. 

FI. in April. The fruit remains long on the tree for months. Wood 
pale-yellow, or brownish ; close-grained. 


Nauclea missionis, Wall.; W. & Am. Prod. 392; Hook. FI. Ind. 
ii.27— ellipi^xay Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 118. Pkuga. . f 

Leaves 4-7 by 14-24 in., almost sessile, glabrous, oblong, or ellip¬ 
tic-lanceolate, acute or obtuse, membranous or coriaceous, glabrous, 
shining above, on a petiole 4-4 in., usually winged; stfpules arranged 
in an oppressed cylindric sheath, more or less connate bolow, persist¬ 
ent. Flowers small, yellowish-white, on axillary and terminal, stout, 
short peduncles, each bearing a globose head, 1 in. diam., four une<)^nid 
bracteoles, united into a cup above the base. Calyx and 
tomentoso. Stigma long exserted, cylindric. 

Konkan, near Sura and the village of Hulon, npt far from Chorla Gh4t; 
Malabar and Travancore. 

The wood is of a light chestnut colour, and valuable for furniture. 


Hyruenodictyon exoelsum, Wall.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 

117; Brand. For. FI. 267. Kadwah, Jcudyi, bhaulan^pliuldti, hhouTsah 

A large pubescent tree. Leaves 4-10 by 3-5 in., ovate-elliptio, or 
elliptic-oblong, or almost orbicular, suddenly acuminate, pubescent 
both surfaces, membranous ; nerves 7-10 pair; petiole 1-3 in. j stipules 
broad, cordate, recurved. Floral leaves long-petioled, 8-5 in. Flowers 
greouish-white, fragrant, numerous, arranged in large spreitdi^ 
compound panicles. Calyx I 4 in.; corolla 4 in., infundibi^forid^ 
Capsules in. on recurved pedicels. - 

Along tbc gb&ts in this Presidencybase of tbe Himalayas 
Garwhal to Nepaul ascending to 2«^0 ft.; throughout the Deooak 
Central India to the Annamallays, and in Tenasserim and Chittagb^gb 
also in Java. , 

Alt. 6500 ft. .. ■' . 

Attains 30-50 ft. hi height and 6-8 ft. in girth, hut in ' 4 ^!^ 

tndes becomes bushy, FI. June-July ripens; fruit Oetober-Janf^ii^ 
Leafless November-June. 

The wood is light-coloured, soft, close-grained, and is' us<^ 
cultuvnl implements, palanquins, toys and simUar artides. v 
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^IbjR^lc possesses the bitterness of Cinchona, and is nsed as a fdb^fuge; Timber 
^i;^'is wo employed in tanning. Th^ leaves are useful as fodder. ^ 

: ; H. obovatum, Wall.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 117; Brand. For. 
iip, ^68. Kad/wai (bitterness), airid, ^ 

A large tree. Leaves 4 by 2-2 4 in., crowded atftbe apex of the 
lliianches, elliptic or broadly-obovate, abruptly-acnminate, glabrous 
on both sides, or sometimes pubescent beneath, finely reticulate, G-8 
pair of nerves, narrowed into a petiole 14-2 in.; stipules ovate-oblong, 
•ig^ndnlar-serrate. Flowers small, greenish, in spiciform terminal* 
racemes, several together, each geflerally furnished with a coloured 
floml leaf. Caly^x hairy. Capsule erect. ^ 

Island of Earanja, Hdm and other ghats down to Travancore. 

. Alt. 4000 ft. 

Is evergreen. FI. during the rainy season, and the fruit remains on 
for a long time. 

The wood is said to be equal to that of the last species. 

Bandia uliginosa,^ D. C. Prodr.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 119; 

Brand. For. FI. 273. Kaurio, ieljthetru, pindra, panar, katul. 

A glabrous armed tree with rigid, straight, 4-sided branches, 
l^nes short, straight, or none. Leaves 2-8 by 1-^ in., obovate or 
oblbng, obtuse, shining, cuneate at the base; petiole short and slen¬ 
der ; stipules triangular. Flowers solitary, white or cream-coloured, 
fragrant, either large and sessile, or small and peduncled'; corolla 
of the large form 1-2 m. diam.; lobes rounded; mouth of the tube 
closed with A ring of white hairs; of the small form the tube !s 
g^brous within. Berry 2^n. long, yellow, crowned with the per¬ 
sistent calyx, 2-celled, ellipsoid. Seeds compressed, smooth. 

' Iti the Southern Mardtha Country and Koukan; also in Eastern and 
Central India,.Sikkim and Assam. 

Alt. 2500 ft. 

Attains a height of 15-20 ft and a girth of 2 ft. FI. in May-June ; 

Pr. December-February. Leaves shed February ; renewed April. 

.Wood whitish, close-grainod, and ha^. The fruit which is sold in the 
' blsArs is eaten either cooked or roasted. The leaves serve as fodder 
ior cattle. 

ILandla dumetorum, Lamk.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 119 ; 

Brand. For. FI. 273. Qhda, galay, mainphul, ha/rluir, arar. 

' . A tall shrub or small tree, spiuos horizontal, often long and rigid, 

. I-li in. Leaves 1-2 by 1, obovate, glabrous or pubescent, obtuse or 
. aabtacute, from cuneate base, narrowed into a short petiole; stipules 
/b?ate-acuminate. Flower white, soon becoming yelloyv, fragrant, 

; l^itary, rarely 2-3, on short peduncles at the end of short lateral 
; Jbrfm^lets. Calyx strigose, with stiff adpressed hairs. Corolla 4-f 
^3)h*,diam.; divisions oflal or oblong. Berry globose or ovoid, £-14In. 

glabrous or pubescent, yellowish when ripe. Seed imbedded 
f^|8; compressed. ^ 

Ipugispilia (Dalz. & Gibs. Bby! FI. 119) is probably the 
j^jpeoies with rather sub-acute leaves. 

hbmtoon on our ghAts and throughout India, 
ft. ' * 
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Ctaiber Trees. 



AtiSIha 15*20 ft. height with 2-4 ft. girth. FI. March 
during the rains. Leaves slicd February-April; new foliage, Apru«Maia'l'':' 
Is rarely, if at all, leafless at Mahabaleshvar and Mittherin. . c' 

The wood is of a light-brown colour, even-grained, heavy and stroatg,.' 
but liable to warp. 1^ is used for agricultural implements, combs, jj^ui, 
also for fuel. The ripe fresh fruit is roasted and eaten (Brandis). It ,is,. 
soapy, but destroys tUu cloth, and is, therefore, useless for washing piitr- * 
poses. The dried ripe fruit is held in esteem by the hakims for its enie*i.' 
tic properties; the dose is one ripe fruit in powder. The unripe fruit, ’ 
bruised and pounded, is used to poison fish. The leaves are used aa -' 
'fodder for cattle. , * 

Gardenia lucida, Boxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 120; Bremd. 
Fdr. Fi. 271. Dikamali, Jearanji. * * 

A glabrous, unarmed, large shrub or small tree3 with resinous buds. 
Xioaves 3-10 by 2-5 in., elliptic, oblong, obtuse or sub-aoute, narrem^.. 
into short inai’giuatc petiole, shining, niany-nerved,—nerved 5p6^w 
pair; stij)ule.slarge, connate. Flowei*s white, becoming yellow, soli¬ 
tary, fragrant, on pedicels 1^ in. from the axils of the uppermost, 
leaves. Calyx variable. Corolla tube 11-2 in., limb lJ-3 in. diam.; 
divisions 5, oblong, stigma entire. Fruit oblong or ovoid, smooth,) 
cro'wned with tho persistent calyx. 

Common in the Southern Mar4tha Countiy and the Konkan, Chit¬ 
tagong, Biirnui, Southern India, and Central Provinces. Cultivated iu 
gardens in I?ombay. « , 

Height 20 ft. with a girth of 3 ft. FI. March-Junc f Fr. in the cold 
season. 

The wof»d is close-grained, hard; used for combs and turning. This 
as well as O. giivimifera furnish the Dikn7iif.la resin which exu^s from, 
the wounded bark. As sold in tho bsizArs it is hard, opaque, greenish- 
yellow, of a repulsive odour, and is used in the treatment of sores and in 
cutaneous diseases. It is much employed by farriers to kill maggots in 
the sloughing sores of cattle. 

G. gummifera, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 120 ; Brand. For. 
FI. 270. DiJcanuiU, hamun, • 


A tall, glabrous, unarmed shrub or small tree; buds resmous*. 
Leaves 1^-3 in., with 15-20 pair of nervo.s, sessile, or sub-sessile^ . .* 
obovate-obloug, acute or obtuse, with cordate base, coriaeeoUB^V 
shining, occasionally puberuloua beneath. Stipules sheathii^j trtm* .. 
cate or mucronate. Flowers sub-sessilo, whito, fragrant, terminal* 
1-3 together. Corolla tube 1 4-2 in., glabrous or pubescent; limb " 
in. diam.; divisions 5, narrow, oblong, obtuse. Fruit oblong, l-lj ih.i 
small, apownod with tho persistent caly x. Pericarp, thin, crustaceoud; • 
endocarp 4-5-Talved. 


In DhiirwAr (dry plains), Dadi on the Ghatparba; also in 
hi^adras, and Satpura range. * - ■ . V; 

FL March-April; Fr. daring tho rain.s. LeaflesS daring the hot ' i 

Wood white and hard, with uses similar to those of the 
Fruit edible. 

* » .. 

G. latifolia, Ait.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PL 120; 

PL 271. Pandru papura, hariga, phiphm% ghogaVf gogarti. ' ^ 

A tree with resinous branchlets. Leaves 4-8 in. 
almost as broad, opposite or in thfees, large, 
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« * 

obtuse, narrowed into short petiole, glabriiUs or 
^j^w^kesKsent beneath; nerves about J12 pair* with hairy glands in the 
‘?f2dis of the nerves beneath j stipules large, connate, qften toothed. 
■'Elnwers terminal, generally solitary, sometimes binatc, nearly sessile, 
' soon changing to yellow, fragrant. Calyx divisions 6-9, 

,jiili)^^al, recurved. Corolla tube 2-3 in., pubescent of hirsute on the 
ontside, limb 2-44 iii- diam., lobes 5-9, obliquely-obovato. Stigma 
Fruit nearly globose, 1-2 in. diara., greenish or greenish- 
yellow, crowned by the calyx limb. 

' m 

. Zh Ehindesh jungles, Nagotna, Thull Ghdt, and throughout India. 
> .. Alt. 3000 ft. 

Attains 20-30 ft. height and 3-4 ft. girth. FI. April-May; Fr: in ^e 
,'Cold season. Leafless during the cold season; leaves renewed in May. 

*' The timber is white, durable, close-grained, and easily worked. It is 
VyU^lcufor engraving, and tanners’ work. 


G. montana, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 120. 

This is a small plant, said to bo a variety of G. turgida, very’rare in 
this Presidency, being only mot with in the Atavesi. 

The wood is close-grained, but is apt to warp 


Oanthimn umbellatum, Wight; Dalz. & GibL Bby. FI. 113. 
■^Plectronia didyma, Brand. For. FI. 276. Arsul. 

A beautiful evorgreeiPtree, unarmed, glabrous; branchlets 4-sided. 
X^ayos 2-6 by 2-4 in., oval, elliptic-obtuse or obtusely acuminate, 
'aark-green, coriaceous; nerve-axils glandular; stipules triangular. 
Flowers white, fragrant, in axillary umbels on short, very stout, 
compressed peduncle. Corolla segments 5; tube hairy inside. Fruit 
in., broad, oblong, compressed, almost didymoas, on slender pedi- 
cela. Putameu iugose. 


Pretty common in stony places above the ghdts. ’ 

. Alt. 4000 ft. 

Attains a height of 30-60 fb. 

The timber is of a light chocolate colour, but black in the centre, 
^pViae'gramed and hard. 


; Vangueria spinosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 636. Alv, (name given 
;^o to Qolocasia). 

*:A small tree or tall shrub armed with straight, opposite, simple or 
sharp spines. Loaves 3-4 in., opposite or 3*nately “l^orled, 
;^^entiTO .or membranous, ovate, elliptic or ovate-oblong, acute or 
^ionminate, glabrous or tomontose on a petiole 4-1 Flowers 
' greenish, very short-pedicclled, arranged in sl^ortly peduncled 

Calyx 6-toothed. Stigma 4-6-lobed. Drupe |-1 in. diam., 
or terminate, yellowish, £eshy. Pj^nes 4-6, smooth. 



ion on the ghfits and throughout th^Eonkan, Kh^ndesh, Bengal,- 
and Burma. 

jranuary-Febmaiy, The fruit is eaten cooked or roasted, but 

A^ied Specie, V» 6daVis, a native of Madagascar, is sometisass 
ihlig^^ens for the sake of its fruit. 



Timber 
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l^ber Trees. IxlJTaparviflora, V^hl.; Dak. & Gibs. Bby. El. lJ3j Bnmd^ 
V *' Eor. PJ. 275. Kuratj loleandi, ^rar~kurat, rai-f^ra, gtuxm-^lak^y:, 

kota-gandal. « 

A small evergreen tree, glabrous, or the inflorescence pubes-* 
cent. Leaves ^-t) by 1^-2^ in., coriaceous, short-petioled, oblotig of 
elliptic-obtuse, with rounded or corded base; nerves slender, about 10 
pairs; vonules prominently reticulate. Stipules triangular. Flowers 
white or pink, in., odorous, sessile or pedicelled, arranged in 
branched cymes. Fruit sriiaJl, didymous. Seed plano-convex. 

Common on our ghAts and all over Southern India, extending north* 
w^rds to the S^tpura range. Attains 25-30 ft. height and 2-3 ft. girth. 
FI. Fehruary-March. 

The wood is of a reddish-brown colour, hard, close-grained, easily 
worked, and stands a good polish; employed for furniture, building 
purposes and fuel. The green make excellent torches, which 
quently used by d&k-runners. 

Morinda citrifolia, Linn.j Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 114. Aal, 
hartundi. 

A small glabrous tree with 4-angled branchlets. Leaves usually 
6-10 in., short-petioled, shining, oval-oblong or broadly elliptic, 
acuminate, acute or obtuse, one of the pair next the peduncle often 
absent. Stipules large, broader than long, or semilunar, entire or 
2-3 fid. Flowers white, small, fragrant, in globose hc|ids ; peduncles 
1 in. long or more, solitary, leaf-opposed, bfactcate, bracts few, foU- 
aceous. Fruit yellowish. , 

Hooker desci’ibes throe varieties under this head— M. cUrifoUdf 
M. hraetnata and M. elliptica. 

Cultivated and wild in many parts of India. Attains a height of 
12-15 ft. and a girth of 1-2 ft. FI. April-May. 

The wood is of a yellowish-brown or yellow colour, ar.d Is used for gun- 
stocks. The root of this and other species of the genus yields a valuable 
red dye which is fixed with alum, and for the sake of which the plant is 
cultivated in BorAr, Khaudesh, Surat aud various other places. 

M. tomentosa, Heyne; Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 114. Aal.' 

A tall shrub or small tree; branchlets 4-augled, tomentoae. 
Leaves 4-7 in. long, broadly-ovate, or ovate-oblong, acuminate, 
tapering into a short, thick, tomeutose petiole, entire, membranous, 
pubescent on both sides, stipules bi-fid. Flowers white, sessile, on a 
globular head; peduncle J-1 in., leaf-opposed, tomentose, solitaiy, 
axillary, larger than the pcitiule, or sometimes several together at the 
end of the branchlet. Calyx truncate; corolla campannlate, tomen¬ 
tose. Fruit, globose or ovoid, about 1 in. diam. 

Common in the Konkan, some parts of the Deccan, and throughout 
Ibdia. AttSpins S height of 16-20 ft. ana a girth of 1-2 ft. 

This species is described by Hooker as a variety of M. tincioria. , ' i 

The wood is like that of the preceding, and is used for the 
pose. 

SAFOTACEiE. 

CLrysophyllum Roxburgliii, G. Don.; Dal*. 

FI. 139. Tarsi or iarsipltala. w 
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** A largo tree; young shoots and leaves rusty-pnlxi&cont. 
Ijmivob 8-7 by 1*2 in., elliptio or ovate-lanceolate, produced into a 
ilioAger or snorter obtuse point, glabrous, entire, short-petioled. 
B'lowors minute, pale-yellow, 5-merou8, pedicels axillary, fascicled, 
noonrved, about 4 lin. long. Calyx segment uncqiial, injbricate. Corolla 
f tube as long as the calyx, lobes obtuse. Fruit spherical or obs- 
Onrely 5.^angled, 1-1 ^ in. mam., when ripe deeply 5-anglod, smooth, 
and yellow. Seeds brown, imbedded iu glutinuns pulp. 

Found in Choria Ghdt and in Sundu jangles in this Presidency, and is 
common also in Madras, Bengal, Ceylcm and Pegu 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

It is an evergreen 00-70 ft. high wiih a girth of 4*7 ft. FI. during tiie 
nuns; Fr. Deoembor-March. Fruit eaten, but not palatable. 

^ Tho wood isjasod for building purposes. 

si^Itlatroxylon tomentosum, Koxb. FI. Ind. i. (i02.—Sapoia 
tomentosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 130. Kania, leumla, knmha. 

An evergreen, middlo-sized tree, frequently armed with blunt axil¬ 
lary spines. Young parts lawuy-tomentoso. Leaves 3-5 by 2 in., 
aval, oblong, or obovato-obloug, short-pctiolcd, glabrous above, 
more or less tawny-villous and often glabrescont beneath, a littlo 
waved. Flowers rather small, dull-white, 5-mcrous^ fascicled, axil¬ 
lary, nodding. Calyx rusty-puboscoiit, about 3 lin. Corolla twice 
as long as the calyx; petaluid stamiuodcs as long as the stamens, 
hairy, yellow. •'Fruit ovate, size of an olive, yellow, I or 2-&codod by 
abortion. * 

Common on the higher ghats in tliis Presidency as well as in Madras. 

,FI. Febmary-March ; ripens fruit about tbo beginning of ibo rains. Tbo 
sambur devours this fruit voraciously. 

The wood is brown, fibrous, loose-grained and heavy. 

AoLrftS sapota, Linn.j Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. Suppl 50; Brand. 
For. FI. 288. Ohicit. 


Young shoots covered with tawny-toinoutnm Leaves 2-3 in., 
lanceolate-acuminate, obtuse oi almost retuso, entire, glabrous, 
approximated near the ends of the brniichos ; petiole i-1 iu. Flowers 
fi4toerous, whitish, scentless, on solitary axillary pedici’ls, ^-1 in. 
Olilyx tewny-tomontose, 2- !• lin. long. Corolla slightly longer than 
the palyx,. Berry globo5(} or oblong, when ripe coven‘(l with a brown, 
seaOTpuS rind. Seeds 10-12, covered with yollowibh ta-wny sweet 


A naUve of South America; cultivated in gardens in Bombay, the 
|>eooaxi, and various parts of India 

Attains 40-60 ft. in height pnd 3-4 ft. in girth. FI. in the iisold season; 
tipmut Imit in the rains. 

Wood bard, reddish-brown, heavy, and veiy durable, • The pulp of iff-e 
lljihft hi eatmi. 


IfttifoUft, Boxb.; Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139 j Brand, 
IShr* Ft 289. AfaAwa, molw, « • 


^'FbnDBgjpi^S, petiole and pedicels pubescent or iawny-tomentose. 
’ ^8 in. by 2-4 in., elliptic or oblong-elliptic, shox't-acumiuate, 

congested, near the ends of branches; petiole round, 1-1^ 
Tjl Subulate, downy. Fft^wors white, or yollowish^whito, 

'si 

StJ. s . . 


Timber Treei. 






fleshy, cro-i^de^froi^^the 1 . 

iog ou pedicels 1-1^ m. Caiyk« 4-5-Bepidfdd> ^ 

rusty-tomentose. Corolla tube ovoid; limb 7-14-^Mrted, si 
20-30 in three series. Fruit fleshy, ovoid, 1-2 in., l-4'-8eied^ 
rarely more. 

Gnltivatcd and wild in the Konkan, Gnjardt, and Bajwara, and thro$i||^* 
out India. ‘ • • ' 

Attains 40-60 ft. in height and 6-7 ft. in girth. FL Maroh-A|)^l'| 
Fr. Jane-July. Leafless February-April; and the new leaves appear;iij^ 
after. ’ ’ /’V:?,' 

The wood is of a rcddish-bi-own colour, hard, and very strong^ oVi^- 
giuined, tough, and proper for naves of wheels and railway uaSpiblRi 
The tree produces an abundance of flowers from which a strong spli^^ 
called Maurah, is distilled in large quantities for exportp,tion in IJrtu^ 
Surat and Poona, Being sweetish to the tasto these flowers 
cionsly consnmod by the poorer classes to whom they are a ncrui^Slnl^ 
food. During the famine of 1873 and 1874 in Bohar they kept thousai^' 
of people from starvation. A single tree is said to yield from 200 to 400 
lbs. of flowers. From the seeds a gi*eenish-yfcllow oil is expressed; the 
oil-cake is stated to bo used to poison fish, and the smoke produced Ironf 
burning it to kill insects and rats. The residuum left after the ex:pr^‘ 
ion of the oil is used as an emetic. (tS'ee Section Fruits, YOgetables 
Plante used during seasons of scarcity.) 

B. longifolia, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 130 ; Brandi. ]^dp. 
FI. 290. Mahwa, mohi. ^ 

Young shoots villous. Leaves 4-7 in. by 1-1^ clusfcorecl near tlw? 
ends of the branches, lanceolate, narrow at both ends, entire, snaobth 
on villous petioles 1-2 in.; stipules villous, caducous, ensi^nnK 
Flowers crowded near the ends of branches, larger and more 
than in the last species. Pedicels 2-3 in., sub-erect, oue-flowei^a; 
Calyx segments 4, atmte. Corolla tube, length of calyx j Umb 
cleft. Anthers lC-20 in two scries. Berry oblong, size of a^tilqt^ 
yellowish when ripe. ’ ■ . '.;’v 

In Southern Konkan and north of Goa, conRned to the southern 
in the latitude of DhArwfir, Kdiiara ; also in Madras, Bengal, Mysiort aisill 
Ceylon ; not found at great elevations. Also cultivated. - . . itiV 

Attains a height of 40-50 ft. and a girth of 4-6 ft. FI. ApirilrU^y:^ 
Fr. August-Sept ember. - 

The timber is of a yellowish-brown colour, heavy, close-gratpe4. 
durable, scarcely inferior to teak in strength. Used for the c< 
of carts, for keels of ships, and in bnihling. The flowers are 
cooked, or roasted The seeds contain about 30 per cent, of a 
It is extracted by expression, and is used in lamps, in the mam; 
country soap, and that of candles in England. It is also a sul; 
ghee among the poorer classes. It concretes at ordinary temi 
becomes rancid ‘'•vithiu a month, unless Bapt well-cork^ £ 
is used in the cure of itch. ■ Leaves and bark in decoction lodL^ 
juice of the green fruits are employed in rheumatism- 

B. elliptica, Bhlz. & pibs. Bby. FI. 1S9. PaneiM^i 

A veiy large tree with ntsty bark.' Leaves 
crowded at the end of brttnchlets, coriaceous, ,^| 

nii;ed>te,. narrowed, at th^ base, dark-green abpye/^ “ 
fHsttole 4*1 in., .nerves p^^cnhinexi^beneath. 




; ', ■ ' ‘si? 

' I ■ ‘ ^ 

, , » N ^ -'-r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

longer than the petioles, erect . Calyx 6-dividea, divisions l%sh<MF iSflMi* 
in two series. Corolla 5-6-oleft, oontorted in aestivation, decidttous. * 

0taaj!0tis 12-18. Fruit oblong, smooth,‘size of a large almond, 

1- seeded by abortion. 

Common in the Bombay Ghats, Travancoro, Wynaad and Madras. 

Alt. 4000 ft. 

Attains a height of 100 ft. and tv girth of 12 f(. FI. in February. 

Tho wood is hard, takt'S a good polish, and is used in Malabdr for 
building purposes. Tho tree yields a kind of gum which is known as^ 
the Indmn gv,Ua-i>ercha, but is of no vvlue comjtarptl to the true article. 

It might, however, l)o used as hird-lime and for encasing telegraph wires. 

B! Wightiana, Bod. For. Man. Bot. 141 .—Isonandra Cdndotli- 
nna, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139. 

small glabrous tree; yfumg i)arta occasionally densely tomen- 
toso. Ijcavcs variable in shape and size, 1.^-14 in., orbicular or 
obovate-oblong, lanceolate, bluntly-acuminato, or obtuvso at the apex, 
tapering at the base, glabrous on both sides, or sometimes tomentose 
beneath, nerves prominent bout'ath ; petiole 2-G lin. long. Flowers 
white or greenish-white, small, 3-4 lin. long, axillary, fascicled, 

2- 12 together, sessile or sub-scssile. Calyx 4-lobod. Corolla deeply 
4-cleft. Fruit oblong, | in., red when ripe. Seed T-2 by abortion, 
brown, shining. 

Along the W*!stcrn Ghats as far as Ceylon. 

Alt. from 2-0000 ft. * 

FI. March-April. 

The uses of the wood are unknown. 


Mimusops Indica, Brand. For. FJ. 291.— M. hexandra, Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. 140. Kirn!,, rayahi. 


A glabrous Irdc. J^joaves 2-4 by 11-2 in., obovate-oblong, notched 
at the end, narrowed at tlio base, sometimes crowded at the end of 
the branches, glabrous, sljining above. L’ctioh) ^-1 in. Flowers white 
and yellow, not fragrant, I in. iliain., oji in. solitary, axillary 
pedicels. Calyx segments 0. Corolla lobes two series, the outer 
consisting of J 2 white and tho inner of 0 yellow lobes. Stamens 
12. Fruit about 1 in. in diaui., yellow when ripe, smooth, usually 
1-seeded by abortion. Seed compressed, oblong, about ^ in. 


' * - * 

;• Common on onr ghdts, Koukaii, Gujarat, Daman, Ahmedabad, Panch 
, MaMls, Ahmcdnagar; also at Multan, Lahore, Ceylon, and cultivated in 
viUages along with M. deny!. 

.." This ornamental, evergreen two attains a height of 50-60 ft. and a 
. gijth.of 12-15 ft. FI. November-Dccomhcr, • 

wood is iroddish-brown, very strong, close-grained and durable. 
*;^t jlftooSodlfoT making sugar and oil mills, cart-wheels, ate. The frnitj^is 
'"{Hkld the chief article of food of the poorer classes in Gujarat daring 
j^t-weather months. 

; Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 293. WowU, hahul^ 


tree; young slioots and pedicels shortly rusty-pubesoent, 
1-1,4 in,, entire, smooth, coriaceous, shining, glabrous, 
'ildong, acuminate, on a petiole 4-| in. Flowers white, very 
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frftgrflvit, about 1 in. diao^., in axillary fascicles of 2-8 drooping oa;, 
tawny pedicels 4-6 lin. Calyx segments 8. Corolla lobes three 
as many a.s sepals ; the outer sei'ies consists of 16 (ocoasionally 12), the 
inner of 8 (occasionally 6) ]t)bcs. Stamens 8. Berry about 
yellow w'hcn ripe, smooth, edible, 1-seeded by abortion. 


Cultivated in our gardens. Common allovcr the Presidency and in 
Madras. Cultivated alst) in various parts, a.s in Delhi, Lahore, MultAn, 
on account of its ninch-esteemed fi*agrant flowers. 

This cvorgi'oun, ornanienlal troo attains a height of 40-50 ft, and a 
‘girth of 4-7 ft, FI. Msirch-Apj-il, q,na Fr. about the end of the rains. ^ 
The timber is rcddisti-biowii, clo.se-graine(l, strong and durable, lasting 
fifty years. It lakes agood polish, and i.s used for furniture and bnikUng 
purposes. The bark po.ssosse.'* tonic properties, aud is employed in Java 
as a tunic, in fover.s. lt.s d('c;oction forms a good gargle in salivation. 
VVatcj- distilled from /.he flowen'S i.s employflfl in Ksinara as a stimalanfc 
and a jierfume. The tree is also said to yield a good gum. Oil is oi'prfiSiiBU' 
from the seeds. 


M. !Ea>llki, Linn,; Dalz, & (libs. Bby. FJ. Suppl. 50; Brand. For. 
PI. 293. Porno or fructa de AdCto at Goa. 

A glabrous treo; brau(.*hcs numerous, round, spreading horizontally. 
Leaves 2^-4 in,, clustorod at the ends of the branches, elliptic-ovate 
or obovate, obtuse or rotnse, entir(‘, coriaceous, dark-greon, shining 
above, white or ash-white beneath, nerves parallel, prominent 
beneath ; petiole 1-1 in. I’lowcrs white wit.^i a purplb tinge, about 
in. diam., on solitaiy, axillary, recurved pedicels aljout as long 
as the p(4iol('. Cnlyx divisions 6 iu two series, slightly downy. 
Corolla lobes in two series—1 2 outer, 0 inner. Berry oval or obovate, 
purple wheu ripe, ci-owned with persistent stylo, 1 -seeded by abor¬ 
tion, 1-1^ in. long. iSeed triangular, compressed, of a light pur- 
j)lisli colour. , . , 

is a native of the Eastern Archipelago and Australia, and cultivated 
at Goa, Malubiu', Cochin and Calcutta ou account of the fruit, which con¬ 
tains a sweet, somewhat acid, pulp which is edfble. Very rare in Bombay. 

^ Is a beautiful, eveigreon tree 30-40 ft. high, with a' girth of 3-6 ft. 
FI. in the hot season, and Fr. Angusl-Septeinbor, the fruit remaining 
on the ti'oc a long time. The inner bark is red, and the wood light-brown 
From Incisions in the bark a viscid juice exudes, which may probably 
bo converted in(.o an inferior sort of (/uUa-jterclia. 

EBENACEiB. 

Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 46 j Brand. 
For. FI 294.—D. e.>;i)CKlpta, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 142. 
liimri hcndiu, hendiika (Hans.) 

m 

All t he young parts and inflorescence covered with grey or tawoy 
Lftnentum. Loaves alternate or sub-opposite, 3-6 in. by 
sometimes longer, coriaceous, oval, or elliptic, narrowed at .both ' 
ends, when ^11 grown glabrous above, tomentose or pubescent 
neath. I’etiole i-| 5u. Flowers white j male peduncles very shwt*' - 
3-3 2-flowered, axillary or extra-axillary; bracts, calyx and 
densely tomentose. Stamens 12-16, inserted on the torus; 
solitary axillary or extra-axillary, usually twice larger than 
on short pedicels. Calyx-lobos 4-‘5. Corolla-lobes 4-6. 
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Odorless. Styles 2 or 3> bi-fid; ovary roijnd, hairy, 4-8-cell^, ■with 
f' 4^e, ovule in each cell. Fruit glo^joSie, yellowish when ripe, I-l J in, 
eecoj^s, 4-8 seeded. • .• 

' Is not unconaraon in Bombay, North KAnara and the Madras forests, 
extending northwards as far as the Ravi. * 

. Attains a height of 30-50 ft. and a girth of 6 ft. Sh$ds foliage in the 
cold season ; renews and puts forth flowers in the beginning’of the hot 
weather; l^r. during the rains. 

This is a valuable timber tree, the wood being whitish or with a yellow¬ 
ish or brown tinge outside, and the <;ore jet-black. It is heavy, close and, 
even-grained, and tak<;8 a fine ])o]ish. The jnilp is yellow, sweet, soft 
and highly astringent., and is mueh appreciated during the hot months. 
Douglas mentions a variety without stouo which is cultivated* iu the 
Central Asian highlands. 


montana, Iloxb. Cor. PI. t. 48.— J). cordifoUn, Roxb. Cor. 
Plrl. oO; Brand. For. FI. 290.— D. goindu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 141, Qoindu, temru, lohari, bistmd. 

A pubescent or tomentoso tree, sometimes glabrato, armed with 
spiuescout bran(;hlets. Leaves vai'iablo in size and shape j 1-6 in. 
long/ always alternate, ovate-oblong, liucar-oblong, elliptic or obo- 
vate-oi)long, obtuse or more or lc.s.s acute or acuminate at the apex, 
rounded or cordate at the base, on a slender petiole abt>ut | in. Flow¬ 
ers grocnish-wbitc, fragrant (?), small, 4-merous j male flowers 2-6, 
sometimes meye, in short, pedunculate, recurved axillary cymes; 
^amens]6; female floWers solitary, axillary, larger than the male 
on recurved pedicels 3-5 lin. long. Staminodcs 4-12. Ovary 8-celled 
with one ovule in each cell. Fruit globular, 4-1 ^ in. diam., 2«8-sceded, 
yellowish when ripe, smooth. 


Common ou our ghats and throughout India. 

Height 20-30 ft., sometimes more in higher situations; girth 3-5 ft. 
FI. March-May; Fr. in the cold season. 

The wood is dark-brown mottlctd wifh white, hard, close-grained, takes 
a fine poliab, and is used fyr furniture. Fruit bitter, not eaten. Leaves 
used as fodder iu Oade. 

.D. Chloroxylon, Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 49 ^ Brand. For. FI. 297 ; 

' Dabs, & Gibb. Bby. FI. 140. NinaL 

A small tree occasionally armed. Loaves 1-2 in.* by |-li in., al¬ 
ternate, elliptic-oblong, or obovato-oblong, pubescent above, rusty- 
tomentose beneath on ])etioles 3-4 lin. Flowers white, tetramerous ; 
male in axillary fascicles of 6-10 minute flowers; stamens 16 
; iii 2 series, the inner smaller; female flowers solitary, ^ssile, 
small, with about 8 stamens j stylos 4, bi-fid. Ovary 8-colled. Fruit 
globose, size of a cherrry, purplish when ripe, 2-3-seeded by abor- 

. Goiumon about Surat and in the Nasik Districts, Orissa and Circars. 

hard, yellowish and durable; useful for various purposes. The 
frtiit is eaten, and is very palatable.* 

''0^^'. ©llibryoptoriB, Porsoon.; Brand, ^or. FI. 298.— Emb^opteris 
Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 70. Ga6, timhurij makur-lcendai (Bomb.) 

,gVi))Fous tree. Leaf bud silky with adpressed hairs. I^vea 
||l4in,,by Slin., alternato, short-pcaoled, coriaceoud/smooth^ sluouigi 
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linear^>blong on thick wrinkled petioles less than I in. long. Eloiu^iy • 
white, fragrant, tetramorous, male peduncles axillary, lenglili of p®?*''; 
tivjle, drooping, 3-6-flowored, furnished with a small deciduous 
anthers 40on 20 filaments; female axillary, solitary, larger than t|ib 
male, on short recuiVcd pedicel. Staminodes 1-4. Ovary globnlasr,. 
hairy, 8-^2-cellbd. .Styles 4-C. Stigma branched, usually 2-8-3^. ‘ 
Fruit 1^-2 in. diam., globular, rusty-yellow when ripe, covered with 
a rusty, meal-like tomeiitum. Seeds usually 5-8, immersed in viscid 
glutinous pulp, reniform. ■ • 


Common in Salsettp, the Konkan and the forests of Southern India, ' 
Ceylon, Ruima and Banda. 

c\lt. ,2.500 ft. ^ ^ , 

This evergreen tree is usually 30-35 ft. high (more in higher parhi)i 
with a girth of 4 ft. Fl. Mandi-iVlay ; Fr. in the cold season. 

Wood pinkish grey or light-brown joottled with dark streaks. It is 
of indifferent quality, and is sonietijues used for building purposesj^^ 
in Ceylon for masts'and yards. The fruit hns a strongly astringent ta^, 
due to the presenoe of tannin, and nn infusion of it is used for steepiug 
in fishing nets and lines to strengthen and preserve tht^ra. The pulp 
serves also to pave the acaras of boats, and Mr. Rlieode states that bix>k- 
bindors in Malabar use it instead of gum both on account of its adhosiyo^ 
ness and from its being obnoxious to worms. It is stated in the ludiou 
Pharmacopruia tTlat an extract of this fruit i.s a good astringent. The 
expressed oil from the seeds is employed in native medicine. 


D. Gandolleana, Wight. Icon. n. 1^21 ; Dali^. & Gribs. Bby, 
Fi. 142. 

A large glabrous shrub or small tree. Leaves 4-6 by 1-2 in., 
elliptic-oblong, obtusely acuminate, very coriaceous, veiuless, rather 
shining. Flowers axillary, aggregate, sessile; calyx and corolla 
4-5-cloft; calyx densely rusty-pubcscent; male flowers very nume¬ 
rous, stamens 10, filaniouts united by pairs at the ba8o;*anthers apicUr 
late; female calyx segments rovolute at tbo 'nmrgius. Staminodes 
4-5, single; ovary 4-cellod, style simijle ; stigma 2-lobed. Fruit 
ovoid, hard, size of a nutmeg. ' _ 

On the Bombay Ghats, the northern slopes of the Nilghirieil^’and 
Wynaad. 

Fl. in the hot season, and Fr. during the rains. 'vVh'. 

D. paniculata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 141. r 

A glabrous, middle-sized tree. Leaves 5-9 by 1 ^ -2| in., lanceolate^* 
oblong, obtusely acuminate, very coriaceous, veins closely reticulkt^ 
on a petiole in. Male flowers numerous on velvety axillary cymSfi. 
about J tho length of the loaves; bracts large, ovate, obtuke, ded^V 
duous. Calyx 5-dividcd, ventricosof segments foliaceous, broadly 
obtuse; corolla ^ velvety outside, twipe as large as the calyx y eeg-/! 
itoents oblong, obtuse, as long as t\io tube. Stamens 20 in 
sub-equal; female flowers solitary, extra-axillary; peduncles 2-4 * 1**^A 
tho length of the petiole, with*2 largo ovate bracts about 
Calyx accrescent With tho fruit, glabrescent. Fruit pyoid/ji^§®j 
tomentoso, 3-4-celled, supported by tho enlarged culyx. 

Chorla Ghat and Baighad. 

Alt. 2-3000 ft. 

Fl. in the cold season. 
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0. pa?turidll8, Dalz, & OiLa. Bhy. El. 141. 

. A Sinall OP iniddling-sized tree, liranchlota aoftly. hairy, hairs 
jn)Uow» Leaves 3-51 by 1-2^ iu., narrow, oblong, obtuacly acuminate, 
more or less cordate at the base, glabrous above, except the costa, 
hirsute beneath on a petiole 1 -2 liu. lung. Fowers, idalo nsually so)i> 
bary, sometimes twin on axillary or extra-axillary peduncles 2-3 times 
the length of the petiole. Calyx 4-partod ; segments oblong, obtuse, 
reticulated, glabrous within, very hairy ou the tiutside. Corolla 
hirsute on the outside, limi) 4-<ilividod, stamens about 11, connate 
at the base, unequal m length arising from tne torus surrounding 
a b&iry rudiment of an ovary. Fcinalo inlloroHccnco as in the mo^o; 
atMninodes 4; styles 2. Ovary 4-collod, hairy. Fruit ovoid, conical, 

’ Ijt in. long, clothed with fibrous stinging luurs. 

Common on the Bombay Ghats, Kdnarj, Timicvclly and VVyuaad; found 
also in Ceylon. 

Altw 3000 ft. 

: 0. nigricans, Wall.^ Ualz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 1 tl. 

A small glabr<nis tree turning very black in drying. Leaves 4-5 by 
1|»2in.oblongorlanceolate, suddenly amimiimtod, slightly attenuated 
at the ba.se, glabrous ou petiole iu. long. MalO(,flowers in small 
8-flowered axillary cymes Culjx villous, terminate, 4-purtod to the 
middle, lobes ovate or sub-acutc, ciliated. Corolla 4-cloit, glabrous ; 
lobes rounded or cmar^iiiate ; stamims about 2<5, unequal in length, 
itttwOR, throes or fours, inserted iu tho baso of the corollti, surround¬ 
ing a rudiment of a 10-lobod ovary ; female solitary, increasing in 
fruit with tho lobes much reiioxed. Fruit glabrous, globose, 
depressed, S-cellod. 

Ohepla Ghdt. 

Slftba buicifolia, Pers.; Koxb.—3/. nujrcscms, Dalz & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 142. R<ilcfi ur<t (riame given to some other jilants also). 

A small tree, young pc.rts uiovo or less ni&ty or tawny-pubescent. 
Leaves i-5 in., oval, ovate, obovate or orbicular to linear-lancoolato, 
om^iacaous or membrnua<‘eous, glabrous and shining abovo, or some- 
htlguM clothed with tawny adpressed hairs; hocomos black in drying. 
FletPOi^S small, yellow, sUbrtly pcdiccllcd, 3-niei’ous ; male usually 3, 
emaller than female ; stamens 0 ; ovary rudimentary j female solitary, 
axiUfury, almost sessdo.* Calyx minutely pubescent outside. Ovary 
8*oeBed. Style very short. Stigma 3-tootlied. Fruit 3-5 lin. diam., 
ppnnd, smooth, yellow when ripe, 1-3-soedcd. 

$fot uDOommon in tho B^bay forests, Madras and Ceylon. Is a tree 
ia sheltered situations, aud a shrub in tho plains. 

Alt 6000 ft. ‘ 

Vi. in the hot season. 

* The wood is black'oolotirod, hard and durable, and is used for various 
ISiei^sa^ where durability is principally required. Tho berries are said 
' |kSlstable, and are eaten by the poor people. 

'' 3XLiorailthU8> Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 142. 

4tttJddlittg«8izedtree. Leaves 4-5 by 2, ellii)tic, oblong, obtusely 
jatMmAttef narpowod at tho base,glabrous, coriooeous, petiole about 
minnto^ whitOi dioeceons, nudo unknown; female about 
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3 in. long, axillary, solitar;^, sessile. Calyx tube entire, truncate, 
ting on a few bifarious imbricated bcalos, accrescent in fruit. Ooriojlifc 
tubular, 3-cleft- almost to the middle, 3 times the length of the caly»> 
lobes ovate, obtuse, spreading; staminodcs G, inserted at the base Ol 
the corolla, filaments free* Ovary hemispherical, smooth, glabrous,. 
6-celled ;*ovules solitary in the cells, pendulous. Styles 3, thickish, 
Stigma obtuse. Fruit tylindric, oblong, supported at the base by, 
enlarged calyx, dry, hard, 6-ceI](*d. 

The female plant only was tliscovcned by Dalzell on the Koukan Gh^t> 
It FI. February-March', 

^This^is believed to be probably a species of 

STYRACE^. 

Symplocos spicata, Roxb, J Brand. For. FI. SOO.^Uopei. 
fijo/cata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 140. T/odh (Kumaon). 

A glabrous tree. Leaves 3-G by 1-1 L olliptic-oblong, obovato 
or lanceolate, obtuse or shoi’tly .acuiiiiuatc, entire or irregularly 
toothed, tapering into a petiole 4-G liu., coriaceous, shining, and inu 
dry state yellow. Flowers numerous, small, almost sessile, yellowish, 
white, forming haorc or less brnriched axillary spikes 2 -3| in ; bracts 
audbractoolesround,ciliate, decidmms. Calyx 5-parted) lobesexcoed- 
ingly short, broad; petals about 1 i liu. long, eohering^in a ring with 
the stamens, which are about 40, long oxserteJ. Ovary 3-ceUed, with 
3-4 ovules in each cell. Stigma largo. Drupe size of*a pea, turbi¬ 
nate, ohve-coloured, 12-ribbed, containing a ono-seoded nut. 

Common on the ghats and in the Nilghirics; also in Burma and Assam. 
Alt. 7000 ft. 

Is an evergreen, middling-sized ti’ce. FI. August-Doce^iber. 

Wood close-grained, light, not durable ; us<-*d ft^r fuel. * The fiuiod seeds 
ai^ strung and worn round the neck a.s a charm against evil spirits. 

S. racemosa, Roxb. ; Brand. For. FI. 301 .—Hopea raceni 08 (i,f 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 140. hnJhra, lodh, Jcauld (^). 

A glabrous tree ; young shoots and jnflorcsconco more or, l(sss 
pubescent. Leaves 3-G by 1^-2 in., coriaceous, shining above, ellip¬ 
tic, oblong or lanceolate, obtuaedy acuininat^ more or less serrulate^, 
turning yellowish in drying, on a slioH pcitimo. Flowers small, yei-‘ 
lowish, fragrant, sub-sossilc, on shoi't, axillary, simple or branched 
villous racemes; bracts and bracteoles pubescent. Oalyx-lolMM 
Sciliate, about 1 lin.; petals nearly 3 lin. long. Stamens numeroney 
unequal, as "long as the petals, and inserted at their base. 

3-celled. Fruit nari*ow, oblong, mqre or loss distinctly ribbed, pur* 
pie when ripe, J in, long, enclosing a hard, 1-3-celled nut, with 1 ; 

2 seeds by abortion. 

Common in oar forests, Bengal, Kassia, Sikkim, Nepaul. 

Alt. 5000 ft. 

This evergreen tree attains a height of 20-25 ft,, with a girth of ’i!) 

FI. Octobor-January; Fr. April-May, - 
^ Tlie wood is yellowish, strong and compact, and is used for 
From the bark a red dye is obtaini^%ch:ipn is nsefal for dyeing. 
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OLEINEiE., 

. Nyotahthes aroor-tristis, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 
Sap2>l. 51 ; Brand. For FI. Jil4. Parhati, a corruption of prajatah, 
hdrsiwghaf, shali, niiari, khurasli. 

A large shrub or small tree rough all over -Trith stiff hairs, 
branches 4-cornered. Leaves 3-4 in., ovate, oblong-ovate, acuminate, 
entire, on a petiole 1-3 lin. Flowers white with a deep orange tube, 

, fragrant, sessile; open in the evening and fall early in the mornings 
each supported by 2 bracts. Capsule obovate, truncate or notched,. 
about in. long, glabrous. 

Indigenous in various parts of India ; on this side only cultivated. • 

Attains a height of 15-20 ft. and a girth of ft. Fl. chiefly during 
the rains, and more or less throughout the year. Laflcss in February ; 
foliage renewed April-May. 

* The fimber is brown, close-grained, and only used as fuel. The rough 
leaves are used to polish wood, and from the orange tube of the flowers 
a fine buff orange-coloured dye is prepared. 

Sohrebera Swietenioides, Koxb.; l)alz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 
188; Brand. For. Fl. 305. Molca, fjantha. 

A glabrous tree. Leaves about a foot long, opposite or snb- 
opposite in pari-pinnate leaflets 3-4 pair with the ')ld one, 3-4 in,, 
ovate-lanceolate, obtusely acuminate, unequal-sivlod at the base, 
opposite, or sub-opposito, shining. Flowers yellowishiwhite, turning 
brown, fragrant at night, arranged in terminal, tricliotomons, co¬ 
rymbose panicles 3-C in. loug. Calyx glabrou.s or rarely pubescent. 
Corolla in. long. Capsule 1^-2 iu., woody, jiyriform, rough, with 
' white' specks, bivalvod. 

Common below the Tbull Qbat; found nirelj in South and Central India, 
Madras, Burma. 

Attains a height of ■^)-60 ft. and 4-5 ft. girth._ Fl. Fohru ary- April; 
Fr* in the cold season. Leafless January-March; uew leaves appear April- 
May. 

Wood yellowish-grey or*white, close-grained, hard and durable ; useful 
for turning, making combs, etc. 

Old& Roxburghiana, Roem.* & 8chult; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
Fi. 159. 

A small or middling-sized, glabrous tree. Leaves 4-5 by 2 in., 
oblong or ovate-elliptic, acuminate, attenuated at the base, entire, 
waved at the margin on a petiole 1-1 i in. Flowers white, panicles 
, axillary arising from beneath the leaves, many-flowered, bracts small. 

'porolla-tube short, lobes deep. Stigma 2-cleft. Fruit small, oblong, 

, |>]nrple. 

Common in the forests of this Presidency, Madras and elsewhere. 

■ Alt. 6000 ft, 

Fl. in tbe hot and at times in the rainy season ; Fr, November-February. 

.'Wood pale-brown, hard, close-grained, durable, used for agricultural- 
> .implsments and taming. * ^ o 

O.diOiC^, Roxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. iPl. 159. Parjamb, karambu. 

A glabrous, dicBoeous tree,. Loaves 3-5 by 2-2 J in., oblong-elliptie, 
;.^^i^iate-aonminate, rather acutely serrate, coriaceous. 
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narrowed at the base; peti9le 3-4 lin. long. Flowers small, greenisb*, 
white (female somewhat larger) arranged in short panicled raoem^ 
avisiug from itho axils of the leaves opposite to tnem or below j ao 
rudiment of an ovary in the male flower. Drupe size of a pea; 
purplish, globose, with a one-seeded nut. 

Common at Matheran, Loiiavli, Mahulmleshvar and other ghAts ; also 
at Khamlala, Wag Dongar near Yongurla, South Kiinara, forests of 
Chittagong. 

FI. Fubruai^'-Marcli ; Fr. May- June. 

The wood IB white, strong and close-grained, and is used for varions 
purjjoses, 

^-Ijigustruill NeilgllorreilSO, Wight.;Dalz. A Gibs.Bby. FI. 159. 

A largo shrub or small tree, glabrcjus. Loaves 1^-2 by 1-1| in., 
ovate-elliptic, acute or acuminate, coriaceous, entire, short-petioled. 
Flowers numerous, white, fragrant, on thy r.se.s at the end of b.anchei.'. 
Fruit black, size of » ])ea. 

This species resenihles h- Perrotteli! of the authors, and is very com¬ 
mon at Mnhiibtdcshvar, Ram (Jhat, Khaudala and other ghats. 

FI. in thf* Cold sea.son ; Fr. Ahiy-Jutie. 

Wood light-brown, rather close-grained and durable. Generally used 
at Mahabaleshvai* in the construct ion of huts and for fuel. 


Chionanthus Malabarica, Bcdd.—Liaoc/em Malaharim, 
Wall.; Dalz. & Gib.s. Bby. FI. 159. ^ 

A small tree; ^oung j)art.s covered with hdpressed hairs, hieaves 
3-t> by 1-2| in., elliptic or obovatc-obtuse, acute or* acuminated, 
cuneately attenuated at the base, glabi-nus on both sides, short- 
petioled. Flower.s white, fragrant, 1-3 sessde outljo top of a pedun¬ 
cle \ in., or several on cyrnose panicles about 2 in.; bracts of the 
ramitications small, deciduous. Calyx usually den.selv hairy, some¬ 
times glabrous. Petals linear in duplicatc-yalvate c'lxauuel united 
in pairs by the stutuen.s. Fruit ovate or obovute, oblong-angled, 
about 4 in. long. 

Very coiumon on our gliats at Khaudala, Ram Ghat, etc.; also iuMadi’ftB 
and Ceylon. 

FI. Novcuiber- Dcceiulicr. 


SALVADORACE^. 


Salvadora Persica, Linn. ; Dalz & GiV)s. Bby. F’l. 312 ; Brand. 
For. FI. 315. VUv, klKfrJul, hthhar, avak (Arab) ; footh-bnmh free. 

A largo shrub or middling-sized tree, scabrou.s, branchlets peu- 
dulons. L('aves 1-2 by 1 in., oval or ovate to narrow-lanoeolate, 
entire, coriaceous, very smooth and .shiiiingf and glaucous on both 
sides; petiole j-1 in. Flouers greenish-white on slender pedicels 
uSually about 4 in- ot* f-hortor, arranged in axillary and teryninal lax 
panicles longer than the leaves. Calyx-lobes 4.parted, ciliated./. 
Corolla deft almost to the base into 4 generally reflexed lobesV '; 
Beriy globose, smooth, fle«hy, red when ripe, 2-2^ lin., embraced iMl < 
the base by the per.si.stcnt calyx. j 

Common near the sea in Gujarat, Konkan, Madras, and in the ■ 

anu northern parts of Ceylon. Planted in many places. Fouadt.a3$©j,,a^| 
8-oid uTid elsewhere, as in Egypt, Syria, etc. . ,- . 
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This evergreen tree attains in some plaqes 30-40 ft. in height and 
\ 4*6 ft, in girth, sometimes 6-8 ft. November-May and more or less 
aU the year round; h’r. in the rainy, and in some places in the cqjd 
season. Old leaves shed in April, the new ones re-appearing almost 
simnltaneously. * 

Wood whitish-yellow, soft, easy to work, and takes a fine polish, hut 
is little used, as it is small. White ants do not attack it. The root bark 
is very acrid, and is sometimes nsed by the natives as a vesicant. The 
beriies have a strong aromatic odour and pungent taste like that of 
garden-cress, and are used medicinally. The leaves are also pungent, and^ 
sire used in some places as salad. 3'Be,twigs serve in lieu of tooth-bimshes." 

This tree has been identified by some botanists as the mustard tree of 
the Scripture. , .» 

APOCYNEiE. 

The;y’etia neriifoUa, Juss .—Gerhera thevetia, Dalz. & Gibs. 
*Bby. FI. Suppl. 63. Zanf, kiinol. 

A small glabrous tree. Leaves 2-3 in., linear-aoumiuato like those 
of oleander. Flowers large, ycHow, on 4-1 in. pedicels in axillary or 
terminal corymbs. Drujie size of a crab-apple, Ilealiy, smooth. 

Is a native of South America and West Indium, and naturalized [in 
Bombay, Poona and elsewhere. 

FI. and Fr. throughout the year. 

CorLera odollam, Oajrtn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 63; 
Brand. For. F'. 322. , 

A. large, g;1abroiis tree. Tjoaves 4-6 in., sometimes 12 in., oblong- 
lanceolate or obovalo-lanceolate, acuminate, tapering into a slender 
I-I 4 in. petiole entire and shining. Flowers white, sometimes with 
a yellowish throat, sweet-scented, in a corymbose terminal pedun¬ 
culate cyme. Oalyx-lobes reflexed, about 4 deciduous along 
with the bract; bract.s coloured, large, veiy deciduous. Corolla-tube 
f in, long, sometimo.s limger, neaHy as h)ug or longer than the lobes. 
Drupe ovoid, bgowu, or blackish when ri})e. Size of an apple. 

Common on salt grouufi along the whole of the coast*line, in tho 
Konkan; also in China, Eastern Ai-chipelago and elsewhoi’e. 

Attains 40-60 ft in height and 8-4 ft. in gii'th. Is evergreen. FI, 

' and Fr. all the year round. 

Wood white, soft and spongy, Tho seeds yield an oil which is used in 
lamps. The dra}>e is said to be poisonous. 

Plumeria acutifolia, Poir.; Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. Suppl. 52; 
Brand. For. FI. 323. Kkair-champf^, (jutdcldu, chameli. 

A glabrous tree with thick, blunt, crooked branches. Leaves 
obovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, entire, tapering on a 
.i*r2-in. petiole. Flowers large, white, slightly pinkish outside, with 
. pele-yellow throat, forming a large pedunculate cymose corym,b. 

. I^blliples 4tuear, rigid, cylindrical, divancate, about 6 in. long, 
z Iponltivated throughout India, China, Cochin-China, etc., but its home 
k |if sot known. . ^ , 

‘ Attains a height of 15-26 ft. and a girth of 2-4 ft. FI. in tho hot an,d 
f'itiMy seasons ; has never been in fruit •on this side. 

Attempts have been made, though unsuccessfully, to manufactui'e 
■i'iiftj^toSbno from the abundant, tenacious, milky juice which flows on. 
> Woiliiding the haa*k or any other paft of the tree. 
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Wrightia tomentosa, Bocm. & Schul.; Dale. & Gibs. Bbl^. 
FI. 145; Brand. For FI. 323. Kadu-inderjao, dhudi, daira, 

•A small ti^e; brancblets and leaves softly pubescent and to» 
inentose. Leaves 3-4 in. by 1^-2 in., elliptic-acuminate, attennated 
into a petiole 1-3 Im. entire, membranous. Flowers 1 in, diatn., 
yellowish^ on sliort pubescent pedicels forming a short, peduncled, 
terminal, corymbose cyme; bracts oval, deciduous. Corolla-tube 
twice the length of the calyx. Corona orange-coloured, and cleft 
into about ton scales. Follicles 8-12 in. by 4 or more across, scab-' 
rous, with numerous elevated specks with a shallow furrow on eaph 
side. Hairs white. 

Oommoii on the hills of Northern Kcmkan and northern ghats, Madras, 
Onde, Bengal, Ceylon, Burma. Attains ’20-4U ft. with a circumference 
of 3-5 ft. FI. April-Jnne; Fr. November-January. Sheds foliage 
February-3larch ; renews April-May. 

The W(»oJ is of a yellowish-white colour, even-grained, easy lo woi^, 
and used in turning and making combs, etc. The bark of the stem and 
root is said to be useful in .snake-hitos and in scorpion-stings. From 
incisions in the hark a yellow milky juice flow's, which, when mixed with 
water, forms a good dye. 

W. tinctoria, Br. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 145 ; Brand. For. 
FI. 324. Kala- kudo, Jchirin. The seeds are called inderjiw. 

A glabrous tree. Leaves 3- t by 1-1 ^ in., elliptic-oblong,aenminate, 
rounded at tbe base, entire, meinbranoms, ^^labrous or occasionally 
pubescent, or with ilie margins slightly t'rosed ; petiole 2-3 lin. long. 
Flow'crs white, fragrant, in. diarn., in lax terminal c'yines; bracts 
lanceolate, cadnco«j|i^Corolla-tubo twice the length of calyx. Corona 
consisting of numerous white linear scales. Follicles 10-20 in. long 
by 5 lin. diam. 

Common in the fore.sls of tins Presidency', Madras and other places ; 
Meywdj-, Bauda. 

Alt. 40UO ft. 

Atbiias aj^eight of 20-25 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. 

FI. ilk the hot sea-son ; j'ipens fi’uil next cold season. Sheds le|iVeB Fcb- 
ruaiy ; renews foliage March-April. 

The Avood is beaniifully white like ivory, close-grained, and valued 
foj‘ inrning and carving. Indigo is made from the leaves' and tender 
branches.^ The seeds, which are not hit ter, ave sold in the b4z&r as sweet 
inderjao, and confounded with those of Jlollarrhena. (6’efl Medicigea.) 

Alstonia scholaris, Br.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 146; Brand, 
For. FI. 325. Satwin, sfdul, ^aibni. 

Glabrous except the inflorescence. Leaves 4-8 by li-24 in., in 
whorls of 5*7, oblong or ovate-oblong, obtuse or acute, narrowed into 
a short pctiol^ coriaceous, shining above and pale nudernet^,, 
entire. riower.s greeuish-white, sessile, or snb-se^sile in p^unculAtiB 
cymes. Peduncles 1-2 in. long; cymes 8-12, arranged in an umbel. . 
Culyx-segmeuts ovate. Corolla-lobes pubescent outside; the throat 
closed by a ring ofrhairs.* Follicles slender, l-l^ ft. long; 8epd«,. 

about t in. long, covered with hairs all round. 

* * I ^ 

Common in our forests and those of Burma, Madras, CeyUnli 
tdsewhere. 

•Ml. 3000 ft. 
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;,; evergseen tree attains a height of 40-60 ft. (sometimes oven 90) Timhci TvfMli 
, 91 ^ a girth of 4-6 ft. FI. December-Mai*ch ;’Fr. in June. 

.' The •wood is whitish, even-grained® soft, somewhat porouf,, and used fpr 
. li^iiiture, school-boards, scabbards, etc. The bark is a powerful astringent 
tonic, and is used in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery in the form of 
infusion and tincture. (See Medicines.) 

Holarrliena antidysenterica, Wall.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
n. 145 ; Brand. For. FI. 326. Daula, hndla, mthdini the seeds are 
called hadva (bitter) i^iderjaa, harrl, karch'i. 

A small glabrous tree. Loavts 4-8 by 2^-34 in., elliptic, oblong, 
short-acumiuaie, obtuse at the base, entire, on a petiole 2-3 lin. 

Flowers white, 1-1 Jin. diani., inodorous, arranged in terminal^- 
rymbose cymes. Corolla-tube pubei’ulons. Follicles .srnoot^ 8-15 in, 
long, in. diam. Seed.s pendulous with a tuft of hair at tno hylum. 

• ■ Very'oommon in the Konkan. Miulras, Bengal, Oiidc, etc. 

Alt. 3500 ft. ’ 

Attains a height of 25-,‘>0 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. 

■ FI. April-June ; Fr. in the cold season. Leafless in Februai’y; foliage 
renewv-d April-I Iay. 

The timber is pinkish oi- yellowish-white, even-grained, soft and light. 

It is used in making combs, spoons, toj's, etc. The bark in powder or 
decoction is used with bi nefii in eases of onronic diari^ia’a. The seeds 
(inderf.io) are also used for tlie same purpose ; they resemble oak-seeds, are 
narrow, oblong, about i in* h*rig, convex on «)ne side. As stated above, 
they are ofb'n confound/d with the seeds of ITi tinctoria. The leaves 
Serve as fodder. (See !Medichics.) 

’ LOGANIACEiE 

Strychnos potatorum, liiun. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 156; 

Brand. For. FI. 317. The rlearhuj-nuA ireo,mnti(*H, uelmal, chil- 

binj. 

Glabrous. Leaves 2-3 by 14-2 in., ovate or rotundato, acute or 
obtuse, coriaceous, sub-sossile. Flow’ers yellowish-white, odorous, 
mall, in short i>cduuciilato cymes rising solitary or in j)air from 
he scars of the fallen leaves. C(.>rolla-tube campanulate; segments 
rot&to with tufts of white hairs at the base. Berry ^-1 in. diani., glo¬ 
bose, black when ripe, 1-seeded. Seeds compressed, orbicular, imbed- 
ded in purplish pulp. 

, Pretty general throughout the ghats, Konkan, and Southern Maratha 
..Counti'y; also in Madras and Bengal. 

This evergreen trcjo attains a height of 25-30 ft. and a circumference 
of 8-4 ft. FI. in the hot season, and Fi*. after the rains. 

The wood is hard, greenish, pale-brown, close-grained and durable, and 
■takes a fine polish. It is used for ploughshares, etc. The sheds *are em¬ 
ployed to clean muddy water; they are devoid of poisonous pi’operties, and 
kra given gonon’hooa and diabetes. The pulp of tko fruit is eaten. ' 

S- mix-vomica, Linn. ; Daiz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 155; Brand. For. 

;B.,S17. Kajra, kara, jhar Jeatchura, 

i \ Glabrous. Leaves 3-4 by 2-3J in., ovate or nearly orbicular, acute 

[, coriaceous, shining above and glaucous 
nerved, on petioles 3-6 lin. Flowers 
, puboscent, tnehotomous corymbose 


apox or quite rounded 
prominently 3-5- 
Mreemsh-white on terminal 
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cymes. Corolla-tube cylindric, about 5 lin. long. Ovary with numerous 
ovules. Stigma peltate. Berry^ globular, size and colour of an 
orange. Seeds numerous, about ^ in. long, Hat, shining, circulaa* 
or reniform. 

Very coinraoij througbout this Presidency, in the Eonkau, Vidi 
country, Madras, Ce^vlon and other parts of India. 

Alt. 4000 ft.. 

This t?Yei'green attains 30-40 ft. in height with a circuiaference of 3-4 
ft. It FI. in Apiil-May; Fr. in the cold season ; sheds foliage for a short 
while in the hot season, the new leavt-s ajipcaiing almost simultaneously. 

The wood is white ifr gi'oy, haJ‘d,*dose-gi’aiiied, durable, and of a bitt^ 
taste. It is used foi- <!ai’t-whecls, agricultural implements, fancy work, etc. 
The seeds, which are flat ami grey, contain au exti’emely poisonous 
alkaloid, Wtrychnia, which is also found in the bai’k. 


BORAGINEiB. 

Cordia myxa, Jdnu.— 6'. inti folio, Dalz. & Cibs. Bby. FI. 173 j 
Brand. For. FI. lloG. Barritiud, I'anjmoJ, gediirl, sepidar, piata/n, 
hhol'ar, Icauri, acniar, gmirn, ginuhau 


Young shoot and leaves soft-pn!)* - • Leaves 3-C by 2^-4 in., 
broad-ovate or orbicular, rouiidt'i f - ^htly cordate at tbe base, 
entire, smooth r.bove, paler beneath ; petiole 1-2 in. Flowers small, 
white, sessile or sub-sessile in loose, terminal, axillary, pedunculate 
cymes. Calyx-l(»bes silky-]jubesoeiit inside. Corolla-tube the length - 
of the calyx, glabrous. Drupe ^-1 in. 1ong,''h>Tate or glob\dar, pale- 
yellow, supported by the enlarged calyx ; juilp very viscid. 

Common in Bombay on the ghats, and alK>ut valleys throughout the 
Konkan, Madras, Punjtib, Bengal, Assam, etc. 

Alt. 5t)00 ft. 

Attains a height of 25-40 ft. and a girth of 3-5ft., sometimes more. 
FI. kliii’ch-May: Fr. May-,fuly. Lcaflcvss ia April; leaves renewed in 
May. 

3’he wood is olivc-col()ured, greyish, or light-brown, close-grained, soft, 
light and fibron.s, and employed in boat-lnfildirig jind for gun-stocks, 
agricultui'al implements and fuel. The rijn* fruit is eaten, u8 also the 
young tender one as vegetable ; it is also ])iek)ed. Tbe adhesive viscid 
pulp is u.scd as bird-lime, the juice being sometimes employed instead of 
the marking nut, though the colour is apt to fade. The ripe dried fruit is 
tbe avhoAsiatt of uiitive Materia Medica, and is employed as a pectoral 
medicine. The kernel, esiiecially that of the cultivated species, is also 
eaten. Tlic bark is made into j-opes and fuses, and the fibre is emplCyed 
in caulking boats. In Otaheti the juice of the leuvcto is used in dyeing. 

a Wallichii, G. Don. j Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 174; Bmnd. For. 
FI. 337. Bhaiwan. 


This is, botanically speaking, clqsoly allied to the preceding', ^ 
except that the loaves are densely wooly or grey-tomentose belovv 
and more distinctly cordate. 

Between Malsaj and Ahmednagar and the Brahaminvida rahge '^;;' 
hills ; also in the we^ern fofests of Madras and Mysore. •,' ’ "] 

The wood is tough, and used for various purposes. '' ' h 


C. Rothu, Koem. & 8chul.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 174 
For, FL 338. Oondnif guiidi, Hal. . 
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Leaves 3-4 by 1-14 in., qblanceolate, obtuse, sub-opposite, entire, 
muoronate, rough, tapering to a petiole i in. Flowers small, white, 
numerous, 4-5-oIeft, on tenninal and axillary iMjdunculate cymeh. 
Corolla-lobes 4-5 refloxed. Stamens 4-5. Drujio size of a pea, 
orange-yellow, longitudinally striated. , 

Not uncommon in this Presidency, especially in tlio villages about the 
Ueccan and Oujanit; also in Madras, Mysowj, Ajniir, Sind and Kajpntdna. 

Height 30-40 ft.; gir?h li-f) ft. FI. April-.Juiie; Fr. in the ensuing 
cold season. Leafless I)e»‘omber-January ; foliage miewod February. 

The wood is of a light-yellow or lit^it-brown colour, tough, and valuable 
for making carriage pol(‘s, and for building in Sind. Agricultural 
implements arc also made of it in Cuteh, (lum issues from the woundftd 
bark; hence the nanio (/oh< hii of the tree. The bark is rnueh used for 
making astringont gargles, as also for itipcs. The fruit, 1 Lough insipid, 
is eaten. 

C. Macleodii, H. & Th.; Brand. For. FI. 337. Bhniimn, dha- 
maUf dhaim, hliott, ilahu/s. 

Young shoots, infloreseenee and calyx vvooly or tawny-toinontoso. 
Leaves 5-7 in. and nearly as broad, alternalo or suli-oppoaitc, almost 
orbicular, oordato at tho base, pulxvscout and rough above, on a 
petiole 2-3 in. Flowers white, small, on axillary and ferminal cymes. 
Calyx 5-une(pially toothed, sometimes 3-clelt, rilihed extenially. 
Corolla-lobes undulate, stirc'ading, or rc'flexoil. Male flowers with a 
rudimoutary ovary. Unipe \ in , oval, crowned with the persistent 
base of stylo•sind supported by the calyx. 

In Western Dcccan, hSatara, J' .n . Central India, Ajmir and other 
places. 

Height 30-40 ft.; girth 3-1 Jt. FI. in the Jiot and Fr. in tho cold 
season. , 

The wood is pale-brownish, mottled with white veins, hard, even- 
grained, tough and easily worked. C.'-tsl in enrjientry and building; fishing 
rods arc also made from if. 

• • 

Ehrotialffivis, Boxb.; Dalz. A (;ib.s. Hby. FI. 170; Brand. For, 
FI. 340. 7 Uinholl, rhanihulf dnii'ainjajuhla, darar. 

“ 9 

Glabrous tree. Leaves 3-5 by 2 in., ovate or elliptic, acutely 
acnniinatH or obtuse, rounded or aculo at the bii.se, coriaceous, en¬ 
tire potiulo ^ in. Flowers small, white, sessile, iu terminal,and axil¬ 
lary compound cynics. Calyx segments 1 lin. long. Corolla-lobe 
spreading. Anthers cx.serted. Uriipo red. nfterw'ards black, size of 
a pepper Jccrnel, rugose, with 4-seeded pyrenes. 

Common at Malvau, south-east of Smut, Bhimashankar, Konkan, Ooa; 
alao in Madras, Ceylon, Iloigal, and various other parte of Indian , 

Alt. 2500 ft. 

Attains a height of 30-50 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. FI. Januaiy- 
Maroh, sometimes later; Fr. April-June. Sheds foliage in tho cold soa- 
^ abn j renews February-March. • • 

' ^e wood is whitish or yellowish-brown, oven-gp-ainod, tough, and used 
‘ iflac agricultural implements and in building. The inner bark is said to 
m eAtdBto mixed with flour in times of famine. The fruit is also eaten 
'Utongii insipid, and the leaves are nipd as fodder. 
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BIGNONIAC]^.£!. 

. Oroxylwm Xlldlcum^ Bth .—Calosanthes Indiea, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. Kil; Brand. For. FI. 347. Tantim (SAlsette), tetu, idlUt 
har/cath, sauna, iiffnaV. 

I 

Glabrcus. Leaves 4-0 ft. long; pinnas 3-4 pair, the lowest pair 
bi-pinnate ; leaflets 3-8 in. long, broad-ovate, aouuiinato, petioled, 
sub-cordate, entire. Flowers largo, fetid, tfark-red, fleshy, on short 
pedicels in erect terminal racemes. Calyx about 1 im long. Corolla 

2- 3 in. diam. Capsule 2-4 ft. by Sri in., flat. Seeds 1 h in. wide, with 
a largo pellucid wing all round. The pod resembles a scabbard. 

Common in tho Konknn, Ssilsetto, Klitindosh, etc.; also in Madras, 
Bengal, Coritral liicliu, and Burma. 

Alt ft. 

Height 20-40 ft. : girth 2-> ft. Kl. iji the rainy season and Vr. in tfce 
cold .season. Leafless h'chraary-Mareh ; fidiage renewed April-May. 

The wood is yellowish-white, coiirso-graiued and soft. The bark snd 
fruit are us(‘d in tanning and dyeing. Tlie seeds are employed in lining 
hats, and placed hetween two layers of wicker-woik to make umbrellas. 

Millingtonia hortensis, L.; Dalz. & Gib.s. Bby. FI. Suppl. 55 i 
Brand. For. FI, 347. Jndion cork-irvc, nhni-eJuauheJi, akas-nim. 

Glabrous. Leaves 1-2^ ft. long, opposite dc-eompound; leaf¬ 
lets 1-3 in., ovate-acnmiiial.e, rounded or o.btnse at the base, entire, 
inembranons, dark-green ; ])etiolo.s of the lower pinna) and pinnules 
long, the iip{)er pintmles sessile or .sub-sessile. FlowPrs numerous, 

3- 3i in., long, pure, white, fragrant, in ample terminal panicles j 
bracts iniiiute, ciliate. Capsule 12 by | in., smooth. Seeds (which 
are rarely met ■with on this side) about an in. diam., flat, surrounded 
by a pellucid wing. 

Said lo be a native of Ajmii*, Burma and the Indian Archipelago, but 
is planted in avenues and gardens in Bombay, Pooiiu, etc. 

Tlii.s evergreen atbiiiis a height of .r»U-00 ft, (sometimes more), and a 
ciremnforenee of ti-12 ft. It flowers .Sej)turnher-Deceraher ; Fr. in March. 

The wood is whitish or of a pale-yellow colour, firm, close-grained, 
takes a fine polish, and is adapted for furniture and ornamental worlt. 
From the bark an inferior kind of cork is'made. 

Tecoma uudulata, G! Don.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 161; Brand. 
For. FI. 352. liuiru, lohiiri. or lu/iero ruklil-rf'ora. 

Glabrous, wdtb branclic's drooping like the weeping willow. 
Leaves 3-4 in., opposite or .'.ub-f>p])osito, lineaii’-lanceolate, or obcyatc- 
oblong, entire, much undulated, clothed with minute white scisioB.; 
petioles slender 1 in. Flowers largo, about 2-3 in. long, bright, 
colom*ed, inodorous, 5-10 in corymbose racemes. Calyx cainpa!^iid%t% 
6-toothed. Corcdla camjmniilate. Ovary 2-celled on a 
disc. Capsule slender, linear, compressed, 6-8 in. long. 7 v"’ ■ 

Found in Western Kh4ndesh, Gujarat, Punjdb, and 
cultivated in several places'. ' 

Alt 4600 ft. 

This is an evergreen which attains 30-40 ft. in height witl 
5-8 ft. FL January-April, whoa tho tree is a most b(^utifnl 
May-July. The foliage is renewed' January-Febnuaiy. 
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The wood is hard, darlc-greyish-brown, finfi-grained, and takes a fine 
polish. It is used for cabinot-work •and agricultural inipjemcnts, Tho 
leares afford fodder for cattle. . 


DoUcbandrone falcata. Seem.—S/w</<cvica fahata. Wall ; 
X)alz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 160; Brand. For. PL 350. Mersmgi, kanseri, 
‘ mendali ma-nchingi, * 

A small or middle-sized tree, glabrous or pubescent. Leaves 3-6 
in., usually opposite, unequally piiniate, 2-3 pair; leaflets 2-3 pair, 
in., and nearly as much asfross, orbicular, obtuse or short- 
acuminate,. short-petioled. F’lowe?? in. long’, white, fragrant, in 
' few-flowered terminal raccn\cs. Corolla deeply-cleft into 5 uuequ'il 
lobes. Capsule linear, flat, variously curved, 10-14 by 3-4 in. Seeds 
with oblong wings, 

Ponrid at Bombay, Nagotna, Khandala, Southern Maratha 001 x 11117 , 
IKadras, Alcy wllr and IMnsward. 

PI. in the hot and Pr. in the cold season. 

The wood is light-coloured, strong, durable, and used for agricultural 
implements and building. 

crispa, Seem .—Spatlwdca crispa, Wall.; Ualz. & Gibs. Bby. 
PL 160; Brand. Poi\ PI. 350. 


A small or middle-sized, glabrous tree; young shdots pubescent. 
Leaves 6-12 in., opiiosite-piiinate; leaflets 5-7, rarely 3, 2-4 in. long, 
oblong, aciito, entire on netiolos 1-2 in. long. Flowers largo, white, 
long-pedicelhid, fnigruuff, in toruiiual, few-flowered ractunes. Calyx 
l.*in. long, sjJiithaceous, opening on the upper side. Corolla 2^ in. 
long, lobes with curled edges. Capsules 12-15 in. by ^ in., pendulous, 
variously curved, hard, and brown. 

Id Dudhi in Ghatparbha, Southern Mardtha Country, Madras and else¬ 
where. 

, FI. Maj-tTime ; Pr. December. 

The wood is of a light-yellow colour, close-grained, heavy and durable, 
and u.sed for building and other purposes. 

I Heterophragma Roxburghii, 1). C.; Dalz. Gibs. Bby. 
Pi. 160 .—Spnihodea Roxhurghiana, Sprengel; Brand. For. FI. 350. 
WarraSf ptdlnng. ^ 

9 ,. A largo tree. Loaves 1 -2 ft. long, inqiari-plnnatc, opposite, 
glabrous when old ; leaflets 2-2^ by 1 in., 3-5 pair, ovate, acute, 
serrate, shori-petiolod. Flowers wliitish with a pink margin, frag¬ 
rant in large, terminal, many-flowered, erect jianicles. Calyy bi- 
la^ih^. Corolla campanulate. Cap.sulo 12 by 2 in., ^ in. thick. 


Very common in our ghais, Klvlndesh, Southern Mardtha Country, 
Kdnara, Mdtbcran,, Koiiia llivor and Godavari. # , 

■ > F**' i® the miny season. 

• is strong, and is useti for planks and building purposes. . 

J^^i^reospermum xylocarpum, Benth. & Hook.; Dalz. & Gibs, 
life’. 159 .—Spathodeaxylocarpaf Brandf! For. FI. 349. Karsing or 

hhersingi. 

' ^1-4 ft., glabrous, bi-tri-pinnate, pinna) 4-6 pair; leaflets 
iiii, 3-5 pair, sbort-peWolod, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
l^tsuminated, entire, membranaceous, reticulately veined. 


Timber Tre«wi 
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Flowers large, white, slightly yellow, fragrant, in large, termluali ' 
corymbose cymes. Calyx campanulate, coloured, unequally S-toothed* 
OiU’olla 2 in.' long, curved, hard, woody, and very rough, with hard 
tubercles, inside smooth. Seeds numerous, winged. 

Common in TIiull and Parr Ghats, Juar forest, Ehindesh Dangs; also 
in Madras and Bengal. 

Attains a height of 30-35 ft., sometimes more. FI. March-April; Tr. 
at the end of the cold s’eason. Leafless daring the cold months ; renews 
foliage in hot weather. 

The wood is reddish-brown or dight-brown in colour, close-grained, 
tongh ; stands a good polish, and is used by cabinet-workers. 

's. feuaveolens, D. C.; Brand. For. FI. 351.— IIeterophragW,a 
suareolens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 101. Paralfpaddal, kalagori. 

Leaves 12-24, opposite, impai’i-]nnnate; leaflets 2-4 pair^ 3-6 by 
2 ^-3^ petiolcd, ovate or elliptic-ovate, acuminate, almost entire 
or slightly serrate, downy when young, glabrous when old ; petiole 
enlarged at the base 4-() lin. Flowers 1 in. long, of a dark, dull, 
evi m.son colour, fragrant, glandular, puberulous, on slender pedi¬ 
cels, forming a large trichotoinoiis viscid panicle. Calyx 4-cleft, 
Corolla campanulate, bi-labiato. Calyx-lobes curled. Capsule 18-24 
by 3-4 in. diam., dark-grey, rough with elevated white tubercles. 
Seeds with membranous pellucid wings. 

Common in Dandoli jungles, MAtheran, qdand of Karanja, Deccan, 
Madras, Bcmgal, Central India, Burma, etc. 

Alt. 4(J00 h. 

Attains a height of 30-40 ft. (sometimes twice as much), with a 
circumference of 3-6 ft. FI. March-April; Fr. November-December, the 
fnm remaining long on the tree. Is leafless in April, the new foliage 
appearing by the end of that month or the beginning of May. 

The wood is of a reddish-brown colour mottled with White, durable, and 
much e-sfeemed for building purposes. It makes very good eharcoaU 
The root bark is used as a tonic in Ceylon. 

S. chelonoides, D. C.; Brand. For. FI. 352.— Heterophra^ma 
rhehnioiJes, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 160. Padal, padri, paralf hvrself 
ftintula. , 


A glabrous tree. Leaves 12-18 in., opposite, impari-pinnate, 
leaflets 3-5 pair, 4-0 by 2 in., oval-elliptic, long-acuminate, entire or 
sometimes slightly serrate, sliort-pet.ioled. Flpwers ^-1 in., yellow^ 
fragi'ant, on glabrous 2-4 lin. podietds, forming on ample, lax, glab¬ 
rous panicles. Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla bi-labiate, lobes curled,' 
rugose. Papsulo 12-24 by J in., compressed, curved. Seeds with 
membranous pellucid wings. 


* Common in t\ie Bombay forests, Lotiivli, Parr Ghdt, etc., and thrOT^h' • 
out the peninsula, Ceylon and Burma. i 

Alt. 3000 ft. ' 


Attains a height ftf 40-6Q feet and a girth of 4-5 ft. FI. 
Fr. August^January, the fruit remaining long on the tree, 
are shed February-March and renewed in April. 

The wood is of a reddish-brown or orange colour, close 
nrx’’ useful for fancy work and ig house-building. The 
and fruit are used in native medicine. , 


The 
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VERBENAOE^. 

f Tootona grandiSj Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bbj. Fl.‘ 199 Brand* 
For. FL 354. Saag, aaguau, tegu, tekku, teak. 

Branches quadrangular; young parts roughish with stellate 
tomentum. Leaves 6-18 by 6-12 in., oval or elliptic-obovatei, acute or 
short-acuminate, short-petioled, more or less rough, pubescent above, 
densely grey or tawny-tomontose beneath. Flowers small, numerous, 
white, on short pedicels, in large, erect, bracheate, cyrnose panicles 
12-36 in. long. Corolla rotate, 5-t)-lobed. Fruit globose, hard, more 
or less distinctly 4-lobed, nearly X in. diam., enclosed in the inflated 
bladdery calyx. , • 

Common from the forests in the vicinity of the Tdpti to the Konkan ; 
hladras, Malabdr, Bengal, Burma, Java, Sumatra, and islands of the Indian 
^4rchipi*lago. Is also cultivated in various parts. Does not appear to 
thrive above 2500 ft., though found of poor growth as high as 4,000 ft. 

Height 70-10') ft. with a girth of 12-15 ft., though occasionally exceed¬ 
ing 20 ft. Flowers during tho rains, and ripens fruit between November 
and January. Sheds it-s folii\ge early in the cold season and renews in May. 

The wood is yellowish or yellowtsh-brown, hard, strong, very durable, 
Ci&sily worked, and takes a good polish. When young it is oily, and 
takes about two years to season. It is used for innumerable'purposes, 
the foremost cf which are ship and hf)use-building, dabinot-work, etc. 
The tree yields a good oil, which is considered a substitute for linseed oil 
in the preparation of paints. It h1.ho yields a good varnish. The leaves 
are used instead of plates, and for Avrapping parcels and thatching. A 
yellow dye isnnadc from them. 

Gmelina arborea, Roxb. ,* Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 201 ; Brand. 
For. PI. 364. Sexoan or shcivan, himar, giimlar. 


Young parts pube.scent. Leaves 4-8 by 3-G in., ovato-acnuiiiiate 
or acute at tho apex, ropnded or cordate a.t the base, tawny-toinentose 
beneath while young, entire almost coriaceous on a petiole 2-3 in. 
long. Flowers yellow tiiiged with brovyn, 1 in. long, on sliort ycl- 
Ipwiah pedicels in small cymes forming racemo-liko tomentose, ter¬ 
minal and axillary panicle. Inflorescence, calyx and corclla densely 
tawny-tomentose. Corolla 5-lobcd, bilabiate. Drupe 1 in., ovoid 
or obovate, fleshy, smooth, yellow when ripe. 


,' Common at Bombay and in the Konkan ; also in the Deccan, thougli 
not attaining any great size. Found also throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon. 

Altu 3000 feet. 

Height 50-60 ft. with a girth of 6-12 ft. FI. February-May, and Fr. 
■in May«Jnne. Sheds leaves February-April, the new foliagp ajipearing 
A^l-May. 

The wood is pale-yellow, strong, light, and lasts well uoider water. D 
is hsed in cabinet-work and for general carpentry and toys. The fruit is 
■esien by the poor natives of Siitpura. 

4 Fremna latifolia, Roxb. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bl]^. FI. 203. Cham- 


a tall shrab growing into a small tree with rounded cordate 
litres, 2-3 in., entire or slightly dentate, petioled and greenish 
in tenuinal and axillaiy corymbose panicles. 


Timber TrMt. 
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Common in Bombay, in t^e Konkan, Ceylon and other parts od 

Wood white, moderately closo>gr^ined; usually burnt for fuel. 

"Vitex alata, Roxb. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 201. 

Young shoots tomontose or mealy. Loaves tri-foliolate; petiole 
(especially in young' plants) with, a broad wing, or quite wingleat^ 
about 2-3 in. long. Lcatiets 3-4 in, by 1^-2 in,, sessile or sub-seesUej,, 
lanceolate, obtusely acuminate, entire, sub-coriaceous, shining above, 
puhe.scent or hoary and glandular, dotted beneath. Flowers pal^, 
yellow, 1-3 lin., slender pedicels, ,iu small, dichotomous, lax cyiaeil 
arranged in long axillary and ici'miual panicles. 

(Fomjd in the Semtbern Maratlia Country, Warri jungles and the Eozir 
kan ; also in Burma, Chittagong, Pegu, Tenasserim, etc. 

Alt. 2000 ft. 

Attains a height of 30-40 ft. and a girth of 8 ft. FI. March-ld^y, 
and sheds its foliage in the hot season, '■ * 

The wood i.s yellowish or light-brown, soft, close-grained, heavy and 
strong. Used for making handles, etc. 


V. adtissiuia., Linn. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 201. Banialgay, 

A large tree; hranchlets quadrangular, compressed and chaQ'r 
nollcd. Leaves 3, rarely digitately 5-foliato; petiole s<jmetim€>9 
w'inged; leaflets 3-G by 1-2^ in., sessile, ohlong-elliptic, acute or 
acuminate, sul*-coriacef)us, entire, slightly pubescent or glabres- 
cent above, clothed witli white tomeutum beneath, -^lowers white, 
tinged with blue, in panicles compo.'^od ot numerous interrupted 
cymes or spikes. Corolla smal), lower lip hairy. Di*ape size of a 
pea, fleshy, black. 

Found in the ravines near bTagotnn ; plentifal in Eduai'a and South 
Konkan ; also in Madras, Bengal and Ceylon, 

Alt. 4000 ft. 

FI. in May and during the rains. 

The wood i.s light-brown, coarse-grained, Lard and durable, and is 
used for cabiuet-W’ork, building, and many other purposes. 


V. leucoxylon, Linn. 

lovgarbis thiras. 


Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 201. Skei^, 


Glabrous, except the young shoots, which are miimtely dowijjr.- 
Leaves 3-.o-foliolatc on a petiole 2-5 in. long; leaflets 2-5 by I-*® 
oblong or laneociLute-acnminate, usually entire, acute at the base, 
coriaceous, shining above, pale,- glabrous or finely downy betteatl^^ 
on petioles J-1 in. Flowers white with the centre of the lower lip 
clothed with lilac hairs, numerous, fragrant, sessile on short pedieelA 
in dichotomous, long, poduiicled, ax illary cymes. Calyx 5-toothed } 
corolla twice the length of the calyx. Drupe ovaJ, size of a chfiffrj^; 
black, supportevl by the circular patclliform calyx. .i, 

Common at Khanddla, in the Southern Maratha Country, Sltvani^di^' 
and Konkan ; rare in the Deccan. Found also in Eastern Beng^, 
and Burma. '' 

Alt. 3000 ft. '• • ' 

Grows to a height of 80-60 ft., attaining a girth of 3-12 ft. Fit 0^' 
rnary-April, and Fr. during the rains. Sheds leaves in the 

1 ’he wood is greyish-brown, hard, close-grained, and duta1diw,.;>' 
used fer cart-wheels, and has been recommended for < i 
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B6gfUjD'do, Linn.; Brand. For. Fl» 369.—F. hicoloTf Dalz, & 
Bby. FI. 201. Nargunda, ly^rgur^ ahiwari, niainda. 

A. tall shrub or small tree; young shoots, lower surface of leases 
and inflorescence clothed with white tomentutp. Leaves 3-5-folio- 
late on a 1-in. petiole; leaflets 1-4 in, ahorL petiolulate, lanceolate^ 
entire or coarsely-toothed. Flowers small, bluish-white, in terminal 
thyrsus. Berry size of a pea, black when ripe. 

. Common everywhere the plains and the ghdis, ascending up to 
MahAbaleshrar, where it is rai‘e. 

"" Ls an evergreen tree 15-20 ft, ^dgh, with a tgink 2-3 ft. in cirenm- 
ference. 

■ The timber is used for fuel; the loaves are much employed in native 
tnedioine (ffoo Phar. of India), and the branches for wattle-work. 

Avioennia oAdcinalis, Linn.; Brand. For. FI. 371. White nian^ 
grotie. • 

Leaves l|-3 in., elliptic-lanceolate, obovate-acuminate, tapering 
into a petiole 3-5 lin; coriacoons, entire, glabrous above, clothed with 
a white minute tomentum beneath. Flowers yellow, fragrant, ses¬ 
sile, small, in terminal heads. Calyx lobes 5. Corolla segments 4; 
capsule ovato, compound, acuminate, 2-valvod, 1-seeded. 

This small tree grows abundantly in the salt mai^^hes in Bombay, 
Eonfcan and olsewhoro.^ 

FI. Ap**'l-May,^ 

The bark is^ used foi#tanniiig, and a prej>aration of tho ashes for 
washing clothing by dhooies. Painters mix them with their colours \o 
make them ahhere. 


NYCTAGINE.®. 


Pisohia morindifolia. Wall.; D. C. Prod. ii. 447; Dalz. & 
Gibs. Bby. FI, Suppl. 72. 

A tall shrub or small glabrous tree. Leaves G-12 by .5 in., ovato- 
oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, usually 
obli<^ue, and unequal at tlio base, membranous, glabrous, entire, or 
denticnlate, pale-green, petiole in., veins prominent below. 

Flowers yellowish-green in terminal, rather largo cymes; appear in 
t]^.hot season. 

' j HSls young leaves of this tree look blanched ; hence its name of 
1^-^^binese lettuce It is said to he indigenous in tho Eastern Islands, 
is now very commonly cultivated in our gardens on account of its 
foba^, which the Bombay Flora is responsible for saying becomes darker 
4a the shade. 

' This tree attains a height of 15-30 ft., sometimes even more, and a 
ohsimmference of 2-4 ft. 

Seldom cut down for its wood. 


MYBIBTICACE.2B. 

attenuata. Wall.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 4. Bam- 
or manpatH. 

Vdry tall, handsome tree. Leaves 6-8 by 1|-2| in., oblong* 
‘‘ ‘s- long, attenuated, acute or rounded at the base, membra- 


; glabresoeut when old, sub-furfuraceous in the midrib axtd 
' bteneath; lateral veins 12-20 on ^h side ; petioles 
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ibnlMr Ttms. }-l in. Flowers sub-globose, peduncles axillary, woody, ^oidio^ 
% ^ short, few-flowered ; pedicels longer than the peduncles or noat'^ 

eqnal; bracteblate about the middle. Calyx sub-globose, scurfy* 
Anthers 12, round a flat disc. Fruit oval or oblong, tawny-tomiea- 
tose, 1-2 in. long. AHl very thin-lobed at the apex. 

At Khard^la. Common on the ghdts and the hills of the Eonkan. 

PL October-November. 

M. Malabarica, Lamk.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. A iSan- 

jaiphal or manpatri. 

A tall, elegant tree; branchlets* glabrous or minutely puberulous 
with a foddish bark. Leaves 4-8 by 1^-2^ in., narrow, oblong or 
elliptic, lanceolate, acute or obtuse at the apex, acute or roundel at 
the base, glabrous on both sides, dull-coloured above, dull-brown 
or whitish beneath, petiole 4-1 channelled above.. Hale^flowers 
more numerous and smaller than female cues on axillary cymes 
1-3 in.; pedicels 2-6 lin.; perianth sub-globose, 3-4 cleft at the apex. 
Anthers 10-15, covering more than three-fourths of the column. 
Female peduncles axillary, 4-8 lin., usually simple, bearing 3-6 
flowers; pedicels 3-4 lin. Fruit 24-3 in. by 4-1 in*, oblong. Aril 
orange-red, lobes twisted‘and folded into a cone at the top. 

Common in t^ae dense forests of the Konkan and Malabdr. PL 
Kovember-Pebruary; Pr. June, the nutmeg remaining a long time on the 
tree. 

The wood of both this and the preceding ii said to bo white, close- 
gpwined and hard, bat not much used, as it is said to be liable to attacks 
from insects. M. Malabarica yields a variety of nutmeg which when 
bruised and subjected to failing furnishes a considerable quantity of a 
yellow concrete oil said to be an efficacious application to indolent ulcers, 
allaying pain, and inducing healthy action, ft is used as an embrocation 
in rheumatism, for which purpose it is molted down with, a small quan¬ 
tity of cocoannt oil. The oil is also employed to adulterate true nutmeg 
oil with ; as is the aril, which is not very aromatic, to mix with that of 
the true nutmeg. 

M. mofirJi/ita, the true nutmeg, a native of the Eastern Islands, ia also 
cultivated in Bombay, Goa, Konkan and various parts of India near the 
sea-coast. 

The wood is said to bo bard and close-grained, but is not much used^ 
the tree being chiefly valued on account of its aromatic nut. 


LAURINEiE!. 

Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, Breyn. j D. C. Prod. xv. i. 18} 
Brand. For. FI. 375. Valddui, tikhi (at Goa), taj, canella (Portug.). 

A middlo^^sized tree, small branches quadrangular. XiOavos 3-5 
by 14-3 in., rigid, more or less coriaceous, elliptic-lanceolatej 
tusely pointed all the apex, more or less acuminated and sometilitek 
unequal at the base, glabrous and shining above, glaucous bedett^ 
3-5-nerved, petiole 4-8 lin., long-channelled. Mowers tomeait;|t(l^ 
3-lin., usually hermaphrodite, on long terminal, corymbose 
equalling the leaves, the ultimate ramifications 3-flow'ered. .... i 

Cultivated and wild (?) in Bombay, Konkan, Cochin, C^lonan^etlil^ 
parts. ' 

Alt. 8000 ft. • 
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evergreen attains a height of 30*^0 ft. and 4*5 ft. of girth. Timhtr 
Is'llLihroughont the year, but abnud%ntl 7 in Januar^-Februaiy; Fr. June* 

^ngnsh. Sheds and renews foliage in May. * « 

‘ The wood is whitish, becoming brown on exposure, and close-grained. 

Every part of the plant when bruised gives a powerful odour of cinna¬ 
mon. The bark is used as a condiment and also for medicinal purposes, 
and from it, as also from the leaves, an oil is extracted. Frofii the root- 
hark camphor is prepared. 

O. iners, Bwdt. ; D. G. Prod. xv. i. 19.. Tikhi. 

Leaves 4-8 by 1-3 in., oval or, oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at 
Ixith ends, usually strongly 3-uerved a little from above the base, 
glabrous above, glaucous beneath; petiole about^ ^ in. Flowery smsill^ 
white, on slender pedicels of about the length of the calyx, forming 
iong-peduncled, axillary or terminal cymoso panicles equalling or 
^exoeedjpg the leaves. Calyx usually silvery-silky; lobes falling off 
at the middle. Fruit oblong, smooth, brown, embraced at the base 
by the thickened 6-lobed calyx. 

Common in the for<5sts of the Konkan, Malabar, etc. 

, Height 30-«>0 ft., with a girth of 3-4 ft. FI. in the cold season. 

* The wood is brown or pale-brown, heavy and close-grained. The bark 
and the leaves are used lor curries, and their aroma varies in different 
parts. f 

Machilus macrantha, Nees. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 221. 

Kurma (KanL / 

* . . * 

A middlq-sizod or largo tree; branches spreading. Leaves 3-8 
by 2-8 in., ovate or elliptic-oblong, acute or obtuse, glabrous above, 
glaucous beneath ; petiole 1-1| in., channelled. Flowers yellowish, 

4-6 lin., on a large, tergiinal, white, pubescent panicle about as long 
®r longer than the loaves. Berry globose, |-f in., black. 

Common at*Parvar and other ghdts; also in the western forests of the 
Hadras Presidency and’in Ceylon. 

Alt. 1-6000 ft, 

FI. March-April; Fr. i» the rainy season. 

The wood is light and even-grained, and is used for building pur¬ 
poses. 


JM, glauoesoens, described by Dalz. & Gibs., appears to be a 
' variety of this, but the loaves are smaller, and the panicles usually 
, oorymboso equalliug the leaves. « 

Beilsohmiedia Roxburghiana, Nees.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

222 j Brand. For. FI. 378. Maida-lakdi. 

Xieaves 4-6 by 1^-2 in., sub-opposite or alternately elliptic-oblong, 
aodmiiiate, obtuse, coriaceous, glabrous, shining above, *and marked 
'^th pitominently reticulate veins below; petiole in. Flowqys 
or yellowish-white on axillary racemes the length of the 
or longer. Peduncles, pedicels and calyx pubescent, glands 
I'li^^'^taminodes yellow. Fruit 1^-2 in., oblong, dark-purple when* 
,grey-tom©ntosa , • 

oil. the gh&ts, Eastern Bengal, Nepanl, Oude forests and 

20-30 ft. in height (sometimes more) and 4-8 ft. in inrtii. 
'^j^Al^May. , • ® . 
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The wood is dark-grey and is ased for building purposes, ete. 

B, fagifo^a is cl 0 Bely*allied Jbo the above species, if not the 

Tetranthera laurifolia, Jacq. j Brand. Fori FI. 379.--^^. 
npetalaf J)alz. & Gibs*. Bby. FI. 222 ; also called mdida-takdi^ gw* 
h^aui,mj^da. ' . ' ‘tv 

Brano^lets, iufloresconco and leaves more or less pnbcsoent, thft 
!#/> ed becoming often glabrate when old. Leaves 6-10 hjL. 

io., alternate^ obUmg-lancoolate or elliptic-lanceolate or oho*'• 
vate, shortly acuminate or obtas<j\y acute; acute"^ or cuneate at the 
base, pale beueatli, coriaceous. Flowers minute, yellowish, 8J'12iiiA- 
ho'd forming pediiuculate umbels or corymbs of about the lengl^of 
the petiole or a little longer; involucre of 4 concave bracts ;, 
anth truncate. Htameus about I t, alternating with as many or^more 
staminodos. Berry globular, size of a ]ien, smooth, black and almoistr. 
dry when ripe, resting on tlie club-shfi])ed perianth. / 

Found at Vengi'irla and on the gluitK ; Southern India, Madras, Cej^OHj;- 
Bengal, Burma and other parts of ludin. . . 

Alt- 4500 ft. 

This evergreen attains a heighi of 40-50 ft. with n cicumference oF 
4-5 ft. FI. Ma.y-,Tuly; Fr. in (icttdier. 

. IHie wood is grayish brown, close-gnvincd and durable. The bruised 
leaves have the smell of cinnamtm. 


T. Wightiana, AYall. — Cyllcoduphne Vujhtiana, Dalz. & Giba. 
Bby. FI. 222. Kayngu . , * , 

Branchlcts and under surface of the leaves clothed with rusty 
brown pubescence. Leaves 3-8 by 1-3 in., elliptic or oval or obovate- 
oblong, obtuse or acute, rounded or atteniHited at the base, greea 
and glabrous above, usually tomentose (jr sub-glabrous below j veins 
promiuent; petioles 3-8 lin. Flowers in axillary,-soiitary racemes 
shorter than the leave.s, clotLed with ru.sty pul)escence; involucre 4-6- 
flowered. Berry nearly | in. long, nearly half-immersed in the cup- 
shaped truncated tube of the calyx. 

This handsome large tree is common in our ghats; also in K^nonk. 
down to Capo (\>niorin. and A.ssam. 

Alt. 2000 to 8000 a , 

The wood is yellowish, with a dark heart, and is nsed for rafters an€t 
other economical pur]Kise.s. 


Actinodaphne Hookeri, Mcissn.; Brand. For. FI. 381.—A; 

lanccolaia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 312. Pista. 


A small or middling-sized tree ; young shoots and petioles rustf-, 
tomentose. * Leaves 3-9 by 1^-2 in, in whorls of 5-^, mqre or lese : 
3-ncrved at the ends of Ijranche.^, elliptic-lanceolate. Or 


Mttceolate, acute or acuminate, iiarrow, rounded at 
glabrous in ago, dark-green and shirsing above, glauoons 
petiole 3-8 lin., tomentose. Flowers axillary, fascicled, few-ftowwis^^ 
covered witli snb-orbiculay golden scales. ,Fruit somewhat 
acorn, oblong, resting on a concave cup. ' • ■ 

Very common at Mahabaleshvai*, M4thoran, along the Western 
K^narti^ Baiara, in some parts of the Madras forests, 

Alt. 5000 ft. ' 
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er^rgrtfen shrub becomes a small tre^ in proiected situations. It ISilhsr 
September-November, anti Fr* !March-iwy. 

; I liiltslea Zeylanica, IsiT^st; Daiz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 223; Braiifd. 

Fli 382. Belori at the Nilghiries, kanwal, sara, chirchira. 


A larj^ tree, .glabrous; leaf-buds and pedicels ^ube 0 Cf^&t frith 
minute hoary toinontum. Leaves 3-6 by 1 -2 in., elli|t1^-ob)eng, 
lanceolate, acuminate, narrow at the base, thinly coriacebus.-^l^^ 
.idWjs beneath; petiole J-1 in. Flowers yellowish-white, 8hort-|%^ 
i^sellate, in dense, axillary, 6-12-flQwered clusters ; perianth segments 
- oyate-oblong. Glands of the tun? inner anthers stipitate. Berry 

in." ^am.,, globular. 

jit Parvar GhAt, Nilghiries, mountains of Southern India from''2-66bO 
ft., Ceylon, Hongkong and Queensland. 

This evergreen attains a height of 20-30 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft. 
■Fl. hlardh-May, and Fr. at the end of the rainy season. 

Alseoda.pline semecarpifolia, Ncos.; Dalz. & Giba Bby. 
FI. 222. Wiwarana, raani. 


A glabrous tree, except the young shoots, which arc tawny- 
pubescent. Leaves 3-9 by 2-4 in., ovate or obovate-oblong, obtuse 
, at the apex, narrowed at the base, rigidly coriaceous, green, shining 
above, glaucous beneath; veins reticulated; petiole J in.; panicles 
axillary, or from the scars of the fallen loaves. Berry ^ in. long, 
oblong. 

Found alon^ the whole'of the Western Ghats as far as Cape Comorin 
'and in Ceylon. 

, Alt. 6000 ft. 

« This is also an evergreen tree; it attains a height of 26-30 ft. Fl. in 
the cold season, and Fr. in the hot season. 

The wood is of a yellowish or pale-brown colour, strong, and is used 
for building pafposes. Boats are also built from it, as it is not attacked 
by teredo. 


’ Oryptocarya Wightiana, Thw.— C.jlorU)unda, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 222. Golu-ni07'a'{Coylon). 

A glabrous tree; young shoots and leaves minutely tawny- 
pub^scent. Leaves 2-6 by 1 -24 in., on petioles 3-9 lin., elliptic or 
. icmkte'oblong, acute or acuminate at the apex, obtuse or acute at the 
rigidly coriaceous, glabrous and shining above, pubescent on 
the veins beneath. Flowers yellow, small, numerous, shortly pedicel- 
led on terminal or terminal and axillary panicles, yellowisli-tomen» 
toee. Fruit oblong, 4 in. long, black when ripe. 

Common at Talwaddi, and all along the Western Gh&ts down to 
r'Owlon, ^ 

^ dLlt. 2.5000 ft. 

j 'This evergreen grows to a height'of 20-35 ft, 

J^yl$^* * large wood considered valuable for building purposes. 


t*. 
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^O0iphon eriooephalUB, Dene; Dalz.^& Gibs. Bby. Fl. 


shrub or small tree with willow-like alternate/ lanceolate, 
2*3 by 4-1 in., and pretty yellow flowers in capitulei 
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Verj comiaon at Mahibaileshvar, MAtberinand otbWglli^tff ixi 
the Madras Presidency; fotuid also in Bengal and Ceylon.,' . ' '' ' ' '■' 

,Alt 5000 ft. 

This tree attains a heigbt of 2d ft. in good sitnatiollflk '< 

Hovember-Pebmary, snd continues in flower np to April. «. ' ‘ 

Th^ bark is used to intoxicate fish. 

EUPHORBIACE.S!. 


Euphorbia neriifolia^ Linn.; Dulz. & Gibs.*Bby. FI. 226 i 
Brand. For. FI. 439. T/tdr, niv<ilkanti at Ooa. 

Branches obsoletely 5-angled^ spirally twisted, stipnlary spines 
ttrin, (black. Leaves G-12 near the ends of branches, oblanceolate, 
otbnse, narrowed into a short petiole with dichotomous cymes ox 
S-15 red flower heads. 

Wild and cultivated in the Konkan, Deccan and most parts ^ of Indit^ 

Alt. 5,000 ft. 

Height 20 ft.; girth 3 ft. FI. February-April; Fr. in the rainy seasonu 
Sheds foliage October-Deceraber; the new re-appearing towards the 
beginning of the rainy reason. 

The slightly acrid milk is nsed as a*roild vesicant in painful affectiottSf . 
and the root mixed with pepper is employed as an antidote in snake-bites. 
The plant is nsed for hedges. 

E. nivulia, Ham .; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 225; Brand. For. FI. 
439. JSiJ, neivrang. 

A shrub or a small tree ; branches round, armed with stipulary 
twin spines. Loaves 6-12 in., glabrous, fleshy, entire, obovate, vein- 
less. Flowers yellowish in short, ]ieduncled, 3-flbwered cymes 
arising from the scars of the fallen leaves. C'apsule 3-lobed. 

Found in Gujarat and Sind; also in Madras and the dry hills of Garwhal. 

Height 15-20 ft. ; girth 1^-2.V ft. FI. in March, and Fr. towards the 
end of the hot season. Is leafless in the cold'season, the foliage being 
renewed about the bi'ginuing of the rains. 

Wood yellowish and loose-grained ; useless* as timber. 

E. antiquorum, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 226; Brand* 
For FI. 438. Sihunda (Sansk.), tidhdra sehnd (Hind.) 

A glaVjrous shrub or small tree; branches obsoletely 3*5-angled. 
Leaves minute, fleshy, or wanting. Flowers yellowish; pednnelea 
solitary or in pairs arising from a little abtwo the fallen leaves, nsiiall*' 
with 3-flower heads, the centre head fertile. Capsule deeply 3-lobed. 

Common in the dry hills of Sevundrug, Ghorgam, Madras, Bengal aind 
Burma. 

Height 15-20 ft., sometimes more, with a girth of 1^-3 ft. FI. Feb* . 
roary-March and Fr. at the beginning of the rainy season. Tioiiflftff ft ||i; 
^he cold season. V » .IJi ! 

The wood is white, light, soft, but even-grained. 

E. tirucalli, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 75; 

For. FI. 439. Smupth mi^k-bushf sehnd (Hind.), nival (Goa). ’ ^ 

A glabrous tree, or shrub; branches unarmed, terete, sot 
Leaves If-J in., fleshy, linear. Flower-heads yellowish-wliitcii, 
at the ends or forks of the brauchlets. Capsule deeply 
brows, , 
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l^ndjgettOCM M Africa, and naturalized all oyer India. 

Haiippllt 20 ft.; girtii 1.2 ft FI. April to Juno, and Fr. at the end of 
the niinj seaaon. ' , 

The wood of the old plant is white, tolerably close-grained, strong and 
not attacked by insects. It is used for rafters, ct<r Ihe milky juice of 
the branches is extremely acrid and vesicaui, and is aoi ployed in the 
Southern Mar&tka Country and G<m)> to poison fish. The tr^ is often 
planted as a hedge, and though unarmed, cattle avoid it from fear of the 
acrid juice. The fresh milky juico is employed for the removal of warts, 
and mixed with any bland oil is used as a rubefacient embrocation in 
rheumatism; it is also considered as'a,specific iu sy^philis. 

Actephila excelsa, 1). C. Prod. xv. ii. 222 .—Anomospernium 
0 acelnum, J)alz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 233.. * 

A tall shrub or small tree, monoecions or occasionally dioecious. 
Iieavcs 3J-8 by 1-2J in., alternate, coriaceous, entire, shining, glab- 
Vons abdve, paler beneath, elli]>tic-laiiceolatc, acuminate at the apex, 
and narrow acute at the base on petioles 3-8 liu. Stipules scale¬ 
like, glabrous or hairy. Flowers axillary, male crowded, sub-pedi- 
celled; female larger and on longisli pedicels usually solitary, 
mixed with the male, or in separafo axih. Calyx-lobes glabrous, 
or hairy, larger than petals. Capsule about 1 iu. diam, depressed, 
globose, smooth; peilicels drooping, ^ 

Funnd at Plionda Konkan, Ma^abilr, Madras to Cape Comorin, 

Sitbet, Kassia, Ceylon, etc. 

Alt. 5500 ft. * ’ 

FL April-t|.ay. 

PhyllanthUB emblica, Linn ; Brand For. FI. io^—Emhlica 
ojfficinalu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 235. Aold, amhi, nonli. 

A glabrous tree. Leaves ^ in. by 11-2 lin., distichous, alternate^ 
linear-oblong, sessile, imbricate, on 4-8 in. long br.inclilots having 
the appearance bf pinnate leaves. Flowers nmnerous, Kinall, yel¬ 
lowish, on sm<ill sleuder pedicels, on axillary fascicles, Or on the 
naked portion of the branch below the leaves. Calyx 6-parted, 
usually glabrous, glauds 3, one between each of the segments. 
Staminal column slender, short, bearing 3-5 oblong anthers. Ovary 
S'Celled, glabrous. Stylos 3, twice 2-cleft. Berry globose, § in. 
diath, fleshy, smooth, (>-striatod, pale-yollow. 

Common in Bombay in the plains and forests ; found also in Madras, 
Burma, Ceylon, etc. 

Height 3*J-4u ft.; girth 3-G ft, sometimes more. FI. March-May; 
Fr. October-February. Is leafless iu the hot season. 

The wood is mottled, of a rod-brown and yellow colour, hard, close- 
grained, takos a fine polish, and is dnrable nndiT water. It is used for 
DuUding purposes, well-rings, etc. The fruit (umblie myrolAlan) is eaten 
tftw aud pickled; it is also used for dyeing and taiiiiij;ig, and is highly 
yalued iu the treatment of diarrhooi. and dysentery ^The bark, which 
ii also astringent, is employed for the same purpose. It is shitod that 
dhips of,the wood or small branehos thrown into muddy water have the 
property of clearing it; hence the wood iji oftoiu employed, as stated 
- liWte, for making well-rings. 

• * « P, |M>lypb.yllUB, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 234, 

* ^£!hi(ii*8peoies much resembles the preceding, but is principally 
^Mngaished from it by its smallMry fruit pnd triangular lanceolato 
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Fringes the banks of tbe Krishna and other rirers towards %a ^ 
Common in the ravines at Mahibale^hvar, Kilghirios, Mysore and 

"P. distichUSj Mull .—Cieca disticJiaf Dalss. & Gibs. 

Suppl. 78. Country gooseberry, harpJiaruri (H-iad.) ' ? ' 

A glabrous trje. Leaves 1-3 by in., numerous, alternate, sopri:^ 
petioled, obliquely ovate-lanceolate (lowermost sometimes orbicalair)«.' 
' Flowers minute, red, numerous, in globular heads at the axils pi' 
the fallen leaves, male, female and hermaphrodite mixed, 
segments 4; disc of 4 glands. Stamens 4, three shorter than the 
calyx. Ovary ovate*; styles shoH ; stigmas 3, 2-cleft. Drupe 6-8« 
gp>oved, globular, size of a gooseberry, pale-yellow. . 

Cultivated in gardens ; not found wild. 

Height. 25-30 ft., with a girth of 2-3 ft, FI. April-Mny, when the tree 
is leafless. 

The fruit is eaten raw and pickled, and is made into prese^res aad^ 
used for tarts. 

P. Indicus, Miill .—Prusorus Indicus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PL 
236. 

A small dioeceous tree. Leaves 2-4^ by 1-2 in., oblong, elliptic- 
lanceolate, membranous, entire, on petioles 2-5 lin. Male flowers 
small, numcrouj-fascicled, on pedicels 3-4 lin.; disc convex; female 
solitary or iu threes on pedicels 4-5 lin. Styles 3, bi-fid at the apex. 
Capsule globose, dci)ressed, small, bluish. Seed purplish-blue. 

Found in the ghats, Konkan, Madras Presidency and Ccvlon. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 

FI. and renews foliage in March. 

The wood is w hite and tough, and is used for building purpose,< 
Ceylon. 

P. cynospermtuu and P. Stocksii described by De Candolle 
have a close affinity to the preceding. 


P. lanceolarius, Mull.; Brand. For. FI. 453 .—Golchidion latt- . 
ceolarius, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 235. Bhoma. 

A glabrous tree; branchlcts ob.soletoly triangnlar. Leaves 3-$ 
by 1-2 in., elliptic or elliptic-oblong, acuto at both ends, sKorb*'. 
pntioled, coriaceous, shining. Flowers pale-green in axillary fasci¬ 
cles ; male, numerous, fasciculate, on long filiform peduncles ; femali^ 
few, sessile. Male calyx segments 6, unequal. Stigma 6-8-toothed^ 
Capsule ^ in. diam., depressed, sulcate. Seed rod. 

Common in Mdthoran and the ghdts, Malabdr, K&nors, Ifepau], Eafitraiit.' 
Bengal, flurpia, Oude forests. % 

This is an evergreen attaining a height of 25-30 ft and a girth of S-Si I 
It FI. from December-April and £V. during the rains. ' • , * 

The wood is hard and durable, and is used for building purposes. ' . 

Muller in De Candolle, and Beddomc in ** Flora Sylvatioa’ 
besides the above, tbo following shrubs or small trees of this geQilA/w^( 
existing in the KonlOtn:—< l 


P. mtidvm* 

P. tomenUmm,. 
P. Okenackii. 
P. asyerum. 


P. diversifoliunt, 

F. Malabarieum. 

P. junip^Unies, ' 
P. Bawii’ • 
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i SColaBthesopsiB patens. Mull. J ^Brand. For. FL 455,— 
MdnetUheta turbinathaj Dalz. & G^s. Bby. FI. 234. 

A glabrous sbrub or tree; branchlets 4-angular. Leaves 4-1 in., 
oval-obtuse or almost orbicular, entire, sbort-pctioled, sometimes 
ttn^oal-sided. Flowers, small, greenisb, sbort-podjcolled, axillary, 
solitary or by pairs. Male calyx turbinate, 6-lobed; female calySc 
C-lobed enlargingVitli the frmt; styles 3, 2-lobod; capsule size 
of a pea, rather dry and red when ripe, supported by the enlarged 
ted calyx. 

Coininon in Bombay island and tho Eonkan forests ; also in Madras 
and Bengal. 

This tree is generally 3-6 ft. high, and sometimes more. It Fl.*March- 
May. 

Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2.36; 
Mrand. For. FL 451. l*ufa-Jau, putra-jiva, jiv- 2 >ulrak, jewnn-putr. 

Young shoots and petioles pubescent. Loaves 3-5 by 1-14 in., 
elliptic-oblong, acute at both ends, on petioles 3-4 lin., snb-coria- 
oeous, often unequal at tho base, serrulate, gLibrous and shining 
above; stipules deciduous. Flowers small, yellow; male numerous, 
sub-sossile in globost) axillary heads; cnljx 3-5-clcft; stamens 3; 
jBlaments more or less connate; female flowers soltary or 2 toge¬ 
ther, axillary, poduuculdte ; calyx segments 5-G; ovary pubescent, 

3- Culled; stylos 3, dil.itcd into largo usually triangular stigmas. 
Fruit oval, 7-10 by 5-8 ftn., smooth, white; nut puiuted, very hard, 
rugose, 1-soC‘ded. 

Found at Khandula, Nagotno, Kencry and Alibag forests and in 
Belganm; also in Bengal, Burma, Boutheru India and Cejlon, 

Alt. 2500 ft 

This cvergiv'on sh.idy tree attains a height of 40-iiO ft. with a girth of 

4- 5, sometimos P ft It FI. A£arch-Muy and Fr. next cold season 
FoUago renewed in Apiil* 

The wood is white or light-grey, even-grained and durable;—used in 
tanning. The nuts are inaTlo into neeklaccs for childnm to keep tbeni 
in health; hence the name piUra-jiva. The leaves are lopped for 
fodder. 

Securinega obovata, Mull.; Brand. For. FI. 455 .—Fluggea 
viroaa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 236. Kodarai, dalme, gliari, darim. 

A glabrous shrub or tree; branchlets angular. Leaves 1-24 by 
4-1 in., oval, or obovate, sub-sessile. Flowers minute, yellowish, 
aio^oious, in axillary fascicles. Styles 3, 2-clcft. Capsule size of a 
pea, white, globose. ^ 

‘ Found in Bombay, Nepaul, Bengal, Southern and Central India, 
Ceylon, Burma, &n}. / 

* Alt. 6000 ft. 

Xfoight 15-2$ ft; girth 3-4 ft. FI. May-^Tuly and Fr. Jnly-October. 
P Tho timber is white or yellowish, <*loho-graiiied^ strong, durable, and 
< attacked by insects. It is used for agricultural implements. The 
, is astringent, aud is used to intoxicate fish. The fruit is eaten. 

‘‘/C Ifettcopyrus, MiiH.; Brand. For. FL 456—F. Uwoopyrvs, 
& Gibs. Bby. FL 236. 
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A large spinescent shrpb or small tree j glabrous. ^ Z^eaiwi r 
by ^-1 in., ai^ petioles 1-2 lin., ov?,te, usually retuse, thin coria^eouiii^, 
Flowers dioecious, yellowish or greeuish-yellow, on slender pedicels 
in asillary fascicles ; male flowers numerous, 5-androu8 ] styles ,9^.' 
2-cleft. Fruit sjze ol a grain of pepper, white, globose, S-cocoous. 

‘ Comm&n in the Konkau, Madras, Bengal, Ceylon, Sind, Oarwhal and 
Sikkim. * 

Alt. 5000 ft. 

• Athiins a height of 12-15 ft. with a girth of |-1 ft. FI. through*' 
out the year, but chiefly April-June ;.Fr. Jnly-Scptember. 

The wood i% pink, hard, closc-graihed ; of no economical Taltte. The 
fr^it is eaten. 

Bischofl9.a Javanica. Bl.; Brand. For. FI. W.—Stylodisem 
trifoliatus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2*35. Boke, korsa, iram, 

A glabrous tree. Leaves 3, rarely 5-foliolulatc, 8-12 in,, of whicl^, 
the common peduncle measures 3-5 in.; leaflets 3-6 by 1 short*; 
petiolulate, olliptic-lanceolatc, long-acuminate, cronate. Stipules 
minute, caducous. Flowers greenish ; male small on short pedicels 
in axillary jianicles; female on stronger pedicels in branched pani¬ 
cles or simple racemes. Drupe size of a small cherry, round, bluish- 
black, globose. 

Common on Oborla GbAt, Fonkan, Madras forests, Bongal, Banna, 
Indian Archipelago, Southern China, etc. 

Alt. 5000 ft 

Height 30-40 ft., sometimes 70; girth 3-4 ft and sometimes 7 ft. 
in dry places a stunted tree 12-15 ft high. FI. February-March ; fruit 
ripens May-Jnne. 

The wood is red, fine, hard, durable, and fine-grained. Used forfumt* , 
ture, buildings, bridges, and other works of construction. 


Hemicyclia sepiaria, W. & A.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 229; 
Bedd. FI. Sylv. 298. • * 

A large or middle-sized glabrous tree. Leaves 1 ^-2 by |-1} in., 
clliptic-ovate or obovate-obtuse or retuse, coriaceous, entire or repand- 
dcritieulate. Flowers numerous, whitish,' minute; male T-ll-aa^' 
droiis around a flat disc; no rudiment of an ovary; sepals 4, concave, 
pubescent outside; female sub-sessile. Ovary crowned with 2. 
sessile stigmas. Drupe red, globose. 

Found in the forests of the Konkan, Malab&r and Ceylon. 

Alt, 3000 ft . , 

The wood is very hard, close-grained, and resembling boxwood. 

H. venusta, Wight.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 229; Bedd. FL 
Sylv., 298. 


A small ‘ tree with drooping branches; young shoots pubesc^ht^ 
Leaves 3-4 (sometimes more) by 1-1^ in. on petioles 3-4 lin., oblop^g^; 
elliptic, lanceolate, long-acuminated, coriaceous, entire^ glabrovR^'.^ 
with a few hairs below. Flowers tomentose; male flower in 
fascicles ; calyx 4-pnrtcd; rudiment of ovary minute or obsf<d«^'| 
Btamens 5-9, female in pairs, rarely more. Stigma large, sessil^ 

Found in Dhdrwar, South EAhAra as far as Tinnevelly, * 

Alt. 2-4000 ft. 


FI. May-Jnne. 

The wood is very hard. 
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l2l;fOlOBtdl][IO& Indiouni} Mull, j D. C. Prod. xy. ii. 481; Bedd. Tiiiibw thum"' 

Syiv. 199. , 

A large glabrous tree. Leaves 3-5 by 1-2 in., ovate or elliptic- 
lauceolate, long-cuspidate, acuminate, narrow'or acute at the base, 

: on petioles 2-3 liu., entire, thin, membranaceous, retjculately veined. 

Plowers,—pedicels slender about as long as the petioles; male calyx 
Olliate at the margin; anthers 4-6 ; disc central, thick, undulated, 

, sub-lobed; female calyx and jiedicels silky pubescent. Ovary silky. 

Styles slender, poltiform at the apiex. 

Found in the Koukan, Malabir and Kanara, 

Aporosa Lindleyana, Wight.; Bedd. FI. Sylv. 2BQ.—8cepa 
Lituileyana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 236. Sala (K^n). 

A small or middling-sized glabrous tree ; dioecious; young shoots 
^uberulons. Leaves 4-6 by H-2i in., alternate, entire, ovate- 
lurpoeolate, or oblong-acute at the apex, attenuated and obtuse at 
the base on petioles 3-4 lin.; stipules caducous. Flowers yellowish, 
male in sessile, often forked catkins about 1^ in., solitary or 2-3 
together, axillary or below the leaves, bracts broad, fimbriate. Calyx 
segments 4-6, ciliate; aiiither.s 2 ; female in solitary or twin cymose 
Bjpikes. Calyx segments 5. Ovary ovoid, pilose, 2-.3-celled. Stigma 
bi-fid. Fruit snb-giobose, J in. long, generally 2-celled, of which 
Ofhe is abortive. 

Common in t^outhom koukan, Madras, Bengal, Ceylon, etc. 

Alt 4000 f*. 

This evergreen flowers in the cold and sometimes in the rainy season ; 

“ Fr. April-September. 

The wood is yellowish and soft, and is used for building parpose>s. 

Antidesn^a Ghsesembilla, Goertn.; Brand. For. FI. 446.— 

A. panicu/afa; Jt. pnhe^ccus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI, 237. Jondri. 

Branchlets, young leaves and inflorescence tawny or greyish- 
pubescent. Leaves 14-3^ in., oval or obovato, elliptic or nearly or¬ 
bicular, rounded or slightly cordate at the base, on petioles 3-6 lin. 

Flowers greenish-yellow in dense paniculate spikes; male spikes 1-2 
ini., female somewhat shorter, tomeutose. Calyx deeply 6-7-parted. 

. Drupe ovoid, dark-purple when ripe. 

' Found in the Koukan, chiefly at Vcngdrla, the forests of Madrasi 
, Oeylon, Bengal, Burma, Oude and Kepaul. 

t Attains a height of 20-25 ft. and a girth of 1-2 ft. FI. April-June; 
r-Fr. in the rainy season. 

The wood is hard, close and even-grained, whitish or reddish, and 
; ii^ajpted for cabinet-work. The fruit is eaten on accouut*of its pulp, 

V yhioh is agreeably acid; the leaves are said to be also eaten in Ben^. 

;.;The bark is used for making rofies. ; » 

. dlandrum, Tul.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 237; Brand. For. 

Amlif dahki. 

- small glabrous tree; young shoots and petioles pubescent 
rust-coloured hairs. Leaves 2-4 by 1-2 in., oblong or ovate, 

KiU^te. oiia petiole 1-2 lin., membranous. Flowers greenish- 
minute, on short pedicels in ’axillary and terminal spikes, 
pPibtvF or 2-3 together; male spites 2-3 in., female shorter. Calyx 
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^mber Tree^. 4-5-toot/lied. Stamens usually 2 or 3. Styles 3. Drupe 
purple, smallt succulent, 1-celled.- 

Found at Vengdrla in the Konkan, Southern India, Bengal, Be|)|ijry 
Oude, Kumaon, Java, btc. 

Attains a height of 12-20 ft. and a girth of 1-2 ft. FL May-June; 
Fr. Deccrhber-January. Leafless iu the hot season. 

/ The wood is pinkish, hard, smooth, close-grained, and takes a fine polish, 
hut is apt to split and warp. The fruit, which is acid, is eaten ; the leaTlM 
are made into chutnics. 

Briedeliaretusa. Sprang.;”Brand. For. FI. 449.— S. monianaf 
D,alz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 233. Asddna, gunjan, hati-ain, phathwr- 
p7iod, hhaja, gauJi. 

Branches occasionally spinescent when young ; young shoots and 
underside of leaves usually pubescent or tomentoso. Leaver 8-6 by, 
3| in., elliptic-oblong or elliptic-obovate, obtusely pointed, retuse or 
emarginate at the apex, rounded or slightly cordate at the base, 
entire or slightly crenulated, coriaceou.s, glabrous above, glaucous 
or more or less hairy beneath; petioles 3-4 lin. Flowers greenish- 
yellow, monoecious on very short pubescent pedicels, numerous, 
in solitary axillary clusters, or forming spikes in the axils of the 
leaves, and ofte-i panicled at the end of the branchlets. Petals of 
male flowers on long claws ; disc 5-lobed ; fruit-globular, size of a 
pea, succulent, black when ripe. 


Found on the ghats, where it is common, in Mathcran, iu ^he ravines of 
Mahabaleshvar, throughout the Koukaii, Oude fui-ests, Batjiura range, 
Bengal, Burma, Ceylon, etc. 

Attains a height of 30-.50 ft. and a girth 5-0 ft. FI. April-Julj; Fr. 
October.January. Sheds leave.s March-April; I’enevvs May-Jnue. 

The wood is yellowish or d;irk-olivo brown, durable, takes a fine polish, 
is even-grained and hard. Used for honsc-biiildmg aiid in the coustmb- 
tion of carts. The bark is astringent, and is used for tauuiug, and the 
leaves for fodder. The fruit is oaten. 

Do Candolle Prod. ii. 500 describes another species, 

B. Hamiltoniana, as existing on the Koukan Gh4,ts. Ii 19 
a small tree with membranaceous leaves 2-3 J by 1-1^ in., and 
flowers in heads subtended by loaves of bracts. 

Cleistanthes Malabaricus, MUIL; D. C. Prodlxv. ii.SOS. 


A small tree; branchlets rufo-villous, at length glabrous. Leayea. 
3.5 by 1 -1 in.; obovato-lauceolate, shortly cuspidate, acummaia, 
glabrous above by age, rufescent-pubescent beneath, narrowed at 
the base, qjx a very short, densely, rufo-villous petiole. Stipulea 
lodger than the petiole, acuminate. Flowers glomurate, sessua'j^ 
<-sub-sessile in axil of tho leave*. Calyx segments glabroli^l 
Petals obovate-spathulate, slightly 3-lobed. Ovary with tawnyitaiibiil 
Fruit globose, 3-celled. 


Found iu the Koukan amj Malab4r. 

Croton oblongifolium, Roxb.; Dak. & Gibs. Bby. 
Brand. For. FI. 440. Ounaur, ganaurang (Goa). . ’ 

Young parts and inflorescence clothed with silvery spab^; * $ 
5-10 by 3J-4 in.,* oblong-lanceo&te or elUptki-oWvvi^^ 
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pale-green^ glabrons, dentate, crowded towards the apex Timlw 
fif^njtphes, petioles 1-2 in.; stipi^es small, caducous. Flowers small, 
•,5i'e«<5Wi8h-green, male and female together on short pedicels in the 
Asciis of minute bracts in long terminal racemes. Calyx segments 
6 j petals woolly ; • stamens 10-12; Myles 3, ^2rcleft. Capsule sub- 
£(looose, 3-lobed, 3 lin. diam. i- 

' Found in Southorn Konkan (not very common), Madras, Beb&r, 

■ Bengal, Burma, Ceylon, etc. 

Inight 20-30 ft., sometimeB 40; girth 2-3 ft. FI. February-April; 

*seed ripens .^pril-May. Is leafless pi the hot season. 

^he wood is white, close-grained^ and hard. The bark and fruit are 
extensively used, externally in rheumatic swellings of the joints, 
internally in cases of puoumonia. * 

C. ftromaticUS, Linn.; D. C. Prod. XV. ii. 588, 

A vdry scabrous shrub or small tree, with ovate, long-petioled 
leaves, with glands at the base. Stamens 10-30, and capsules glo¬ 
bose or ellipsoid. 

Common in the Konkun, Malabilr and the Nilghirios. 

C. tiglium, Linn. ; D. C. Prod. xv. ii. GOO; Roxb. FI. Tnd. iii. 

,682. The purging croton, jepdl, jamal goia. 

A small tree or shrub. Leaves ovate, acuminate,*br acute, serrate, 
sometimes entire with 2 glands at the base. Flowers greenish-yellow. 

8i»>mens 10-1:8. Capsple 3-cornorod, rather large, ellipsoid. 

C. Malabaricum, Bedd. FI. Sylv. 204'. 

A tree 20-30 ft. high, closely resembles C. rcticiilatum of Muller 
and C. hypoloucas. 


^ympbyllia mallottiformis. Mull.; D. C. Prod. xv. ii. 764. 

A smsdl tree br shrub. Leaves 3-4| by 1-2 in., not approximated 
ftjithe apex of the branches, alternate, oblong-elliptic, entire, acute 
at the apex, obtuso at jLbe base; short-potioled, puberulous when 
yonng, glabrous by age. Flowers in dense heads, arranged in spikes, 
little shorter than the leaves; male flowers numerous, shortly 
pabescont, longer than the pedicels. It is said to resemble Mallo- 
0US Lawii to bo hereafter dc.scribcd, but has alternate instead of 
opposite leaves, and destitute of glands beneath. 

A.l61irites Moluccana, Willd.; Dab.. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 
^nppl. 76. ? Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 276. Akrut, hijli buddaiu, Belgaum 


- .‘ Young ^oofcs covered with a brownish stellate tonientum. 
Iti^ves 4-8 ^ 3-6, collected at the ends of branches, evatG-lanceo- 
acute or acumipato, often 3-5-lobed and covered with a brownish 
3 M-:ffhitish tomentnm when young and glabrons w&en old, cordafb 
obtuse at the base with 2 glands at the ins'ertion of the petiole; 
^-8 in. Flowers numerous, rather small, white, on large 
panicles; male flowers usually aUthe ends of the branches of 
i^-papiCrles; female flowers sessile in the divisions of the panicles, 
jboth of male and female pubescent or tomentose. Styles 2, 
^Z)^p6^ 1-2 iu. diam., fleshy, a little compressed, olive- 
poptaiiiing 2 or by abolition a single hard 1-seeded nut. 
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A handsome tree indigenous in the Malayan Archipelago, and 
cultivated and run wild in dianj parts of Bombay, Madras and 
other parts. ' ' * , 

It attains 40-60 ft. in height ajid 5-6 ft. in girth. FI. in hot seasdi^. 
and Fr. in rainy season. It is an evergreen ti'ee. 

Wood said to be wliite, soft, and of no value. The ^:ernel is eaten, but is 
inferior in taste t’A lhat of the walnut. They yield about 50 per cent, of 
a fine, clear oil called Kecuna, which is used for food and bnruing. “In 
the Sandwich Islands a large trade is carried on in this oil, and the ker¬ 
nels strung on sticks are employed as candles ; they burn well and slowly 
and give a clear light.” The oil-cake is said to be good food for cattle. 

- Uf ■< 

JTrewia nudiflora, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bly. FI. 231.; Brand. 
For. FI. 443. Pettari, a name also given to Mallotus ripandus; 
tumri hhillaura. 

The young parts more or loss pubescent. Leaves 4-9 by S'-Si in,, * 
cordate or broad-ovate, sub-glabrous in age; on petiole 1^-8 in. 
Flowers greenish-yellow; male in pendulous, many-flowered ra¬ 
cemes, 4-9 in. long ; pedicels aboutl lin.; female on longer pedicels, 
solitary or in few-flowered racemes. Calyx segments caducond. 
Drupe globose, hoary, mucronatc, about I in. diam. 

Very common tliroughcjut the plains of the Eonkan, Madras, Ceylon* 
Oude, Kumaon, Bhrma, Java and Sumatra. 

A.lt. 3000 ft. 

Attains a height of 60-70 ft. and 6-7 ft. in girth, Fetnale trees are 
usually smaller. FI. Novembei*-April ; Fr. rainy season. Leaves resemble 
those of Gmdind arhorea and Tht’tipeaia populnea, and are shed January- 
February, and renewed March-April. 

Wood white, turning yellow, moderately tough, soft, not durable. 
Used for native drums and agricultural implements. The fruit is e a t en. 


Mallotus albus. Mull.; Brand. For. FI. 444. —iiottlera wa»- 
poides, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23o. 


Young parts and inflorescenco tawny or ’t^hite, with dense stellate 
tomentum. Leaves 4-8 in. long and nearly as broad, cordate, sub- 
peltate, acuminate, entire or obsolotely sinuate-toothed, sometimes 
loboil, furnished with 2 or Kometimos 3-4 glands at the base.on 
tho upper side ; alternate, glabrous above by age, rusty or white 
tomeniose below’; petiole 1-4 in. Flowers very shortly pedicolled ; 
the males in small, almost sessile heads ; females solitary and larger, 
arranged in terminal, more ov less elongated panicle. Male calyir- 
3-4 or rarely 5-parted; stamens about SO ; femalo calyx 4-5-cleft. 
Ovary densely puberulous, warty. Capsule globular, tuber^ed, usually 
tetra-coccoutf, about 4 lin. broad. 


--In the Konkan.^^Southem Maritha Country, forest’s of Madras, ' 

Bengal, Indian Archipelago, > ' 

Alt. 4000 ft. '■ 

‘ This evergreen ree is doecious and attains 30-40 ft in height 
3-4 ft. in girlh. F . April arSl May; Fr. July and August. , f 
Wood is white and soft—uses not known. Irfcj 


M. Philippinensis, MuU.; Brand. For. FI. 44g. 
tindoriu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2S0. Shmdri, kamda. 
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inflorescence and under .snrface of leaTea hoary. JEmbar 
;lliHiivb8 8-9 by 2 - 24 , alternate, orate or ovate-lanoeol»te, acuminate 

obtiiac, glabrous, with minute red glands beneath and 2 depressed 
glands at the base above, entire, coriaceous, or sometimes slightly 
tOiDthed; petioles 2-3 in. Flowers white anA yellow, small, sessile 
OTt sub-sessile, in axillary and terminal paniculafuo spikes ; calyx 
famished with red glands; stamens about 26. Ovary tomontose, 

.8»celled; styles 3, thickly plumose. Capsule 4 ii^* diam., 3-lobed, 
d-oelled, 3-valved, covered with a red powder. 

Common in the plains and the g^^ts of the Kpnkan, Madras, Bengal, 

Ceylon, Central India, Burma, Indian Archipelago and North Australia. 

Alt. 4500 ft. 

This is an evergreen, dioscions tree attaining the height of 55-30 ft. 
with a girth of 3-4 ft. FI, September and JDecember ; Fi-. February 
and May. 

' 'Wood light-brown, hard and close-grained. Too small to be u.sed for 
any economical purpose. “ The berries of this tree at a certain stage of 
their ripeness are really brown, hut are covered with a thick coating of 
red dust. This dust is the khmala of commerce, and can be collected 
easily by plucking the bunch of berries gently, and rubbing them between 
the palms of the hands over a cloth spread out to catch the dust. If the 
berries are plucked too early, this dust is mixed with another sort, of a 
greenish tint, which destroys the value of the article, and if not plucked 
at the right time, the dust will all disappear, being blown away by the 
wind, leaving the berries of a greenish-brown colour, and of no value. 

This article, kamala, findi' a ready market, and is now worth one shilling 
and sixpence per pound.” 

M. aureopunctatus, Mull.— Rottlera areopuncta, Dalz. & Gibs. 

Bby. FI. 230. 

A small dioecious tree or shrub found in the forests of the Konkan 
and Mira Hills., 

M. Lawii, Mull. ; "D. C. Prod. xv. ii. 974. 

A tall shrub or small tree found in the Konkan and MalabaV. II* 
has a close aiflnity to M. muricatus and stenanthus, but the female 
oidyx is spathacoouB. 

-M. BtOnantllUS, Miill.; D. C. Prod. xv. ii. 972. 

Also a small tree or shrub found in the forests of the Konkan. 

Ifl^repandus, Moll — R. decocca of Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 230. 

P»Uari. ' ' 

This is a weak, scandent shrub common in the Southern Konkan, 
i^engal and the Indian Archipelago. 

Oioidon JaTaniCUm, Bl.; Rottlera uranda, Dalz. & Gibs. 

;BI^. FI. 230. 

lyvTotuig shoots pnberulous. Leaves 4-7 by 14-3 in., lanceolate or 
^if^p tip -lanofiolate, acute or acuminate, glabrous, distantly serrated, < 
Ip^etizues furnished with 2 glands at tbe baser on the upper side. 

slender, 1-2 in., channelled; stipules acuminate, deciduous; 
small, on slender pedicels, in small clusters, 2-5, arranged 
slfioder racemes y female flowers longer on a long pedicel, 
m the axil of tlie leavds. Oyary 2-3-celled; styles 2-d' 
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^’^kimber Trees, united at the base, 2-cle£t. Capsules 2-3>coccoa8, about 1 in. 

iieeds variegated, size of a large pea. V ! 

Coramon in the forests of the Konkan, Madras, Ti^ancore, Cejrltni, 
Benp^al, Burma, &c, < • 

Alt. 2000-3000 ft. >- 

This evurgreeu tree attains the height of 15-20 ft., sometimes 30-40 ft., 
and 3-4 ft. in girth. FI, February and March ; Fr. May and July. 

Wood yellowish-white, ratlier heavy, close-grained, takes’good polish, 
but said not to be durable. In Miidra.s it is used for building purposes. 

MacETanga Indica, Wight.— M. RoxhurghH, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 228. Chanda. 

Yodng part.s covered with rusty-coloured tomontum; branchlets 
glabresceiit, glauco-scont. Leavo.s 5-9 in. long, orbicular-ovate or 
ovate, acute or acuminate, broadly peltate at the rounded base, 
sub-entire or serrated at the margin, glabrous above and softly' 
pubescent and gland-dotted beneath and on the upper side near tbe 
base with several large impress’:^! glaud.s. Male and female flowers 
minute, in panicles ; males in dense (du.stcrs, supported by a linear 
bract, bearing a large,elliptic, shining, disc-shaped gland ; the female 
flowers on rather long pedicels supported by elliptic bracts, but with¬ 
out glands. StamousO-8. Ovary usually 1 -celled. Capsule globular 
covered with resinou.s points. 

Common at M;tthoran, Khanddlii, I’al (Jhal, the forests the Koukas, 
Nilghiries, Travaucore. Not found as vet at Mahabalcsbvar. 

Alt. 3000ft. 

This evergreen tree attains 20-40 ft. and sometimes 50 ft. in height 
with a girth of 3-4 ft., sometimes more. FI. in December and January ; 
Fr. April and May. 

Wood greyish-red, somewhat hard. 

Trigonostemmn Lawianum, Nimmo. j Bedd.Fl. Sylv. 273. 

—Croioii Lav'ianum, Dalz. & Cibs. Bby. FI. 232. 

A tall shrub or small glabnms tree. Leaves 1-Cin. byl^-2iu., 
elliptic-ovate or lanceolate, short-jietioled, coriaceous, entire dr ' 
slightly crcnulated, glanduloso-punctato at the margins. Stipules 
triangular. Flowers white, ou pedicels 1-8 lin., forming terminal and' 
axillary sessile or shortly pedunculate cymes. Male calyx 5-toothe4,; ‘ 
petals 5. Disc consists of 5 rufo-pnbescent glands, alternate with. 
petals; stamens 10-11 in., 2 or 3 series; filaments more or less’ 
connate brdnw; female calyx Larger, deeply 5-fid, enlarging with' 
the fniit; petals as in male. Oise annular. Ovary silky puberulous; i 
styles 3, erect. Capsule 5-12 lin. diatn., smooth, supported by 
• enlarged fobaceous calyx. ISceds smooth. , . .T 

Common at Bhimasliankar, Mira Tlill^, and throughout the Koht<fi>h< ^ 
iVom Kinara doVn to Travaucore and Ceylon. 

Alt, 3.500 ft. 

Givotia Rottleriformis, Griff, j Bedd. PI. Sylv. 28& j 
For. FI. 442. ^ c 

A small or middling-sized, dioecious tree; young shoots^ ^ 

cence aud.nnder side of loaves densely grey-tomeatose 
hairs. Leaves 4-6 by 3 J-6 in., alternate, broadly ovate 
acute at the aoex and a cordate base, sometimes sliirhl^y 
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crrenate, glabrous by age, buti, grey tomentose beueath; ' 

r kible 8-5 in., sometiiues with 2'8kglands above the mib^le. Flowers 
^illiapr slender panicles, 5-10 in. Calyx 5-cleft. Petals alj(:er- 
na^ng with the sepals. Disc somewhat lobod, pubescent. Stylos 
l^cleft to the middle. Fruit oblong, ellipsoid, fleshy, size of a pigeon's 
seeds globose, palc-coloured. c ,, 

North Deccan (rare), Southern Mardtha Country, Mysore and Ceylon. 
FI. in hot season ; Pr, Septcmbcr-October. 

Wood white, light and soffc^ but evon-grained ; is used to make toys, 
imitation fruit, boxes and other faijcy articles which are laeqaered and 
painted, as the wood takes paint ^'ery well. The’secd yields an oil which 
w well adapted for lubricating fine machinery. ^ 

' a 

Rioinus communis, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 78. 
Casior-oil plant, rund, ind, (ti'und. 

The Vastor-oil platii, hirund, is cultivated throughout India, and often 
found run wild. It is a large shrub or small ireo. 

Wood very soft and light, too small to be adapted for any economical 
parpose. Usually cultivated for the sake of the oil which is extracted 
.from its seed, and which is employed in medicine as a purgative, in lamps, 
and in lubricating machines. Jt is also grown in Assam and other parts 
for the sake of its leaves on which silkworms (Attacus Rlcini) are fed. 

£lzC8BCaria insignis, Mull.; Brand. For. Fk 442— FaUonera 
Malahariea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 227. Dudla, ucla, Icirad, lendwUf 
khinna. »' 

Glabi’ou^ tree. Leaves 4-8 in. by 1|-3J in., oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, dontate, tneuibranaceous; ])otiole 1-2 in. ■with ,2 circular 
glands at the apex. Flowers small, sessile, iu long, naked, terminal 
spikbs j male and female flowers iu distinc:t branches; bracts minute; 
male many-flowered ; female 1-flowex’od. Ovary 2-3-Kelled on the 
lame or different plants. Capsule f in, ovoid, 2-3-celled. 

Grows sparingly in* the forests of Mathcran, Ndsik, IChandala to 
Vangurla; common at ihc latter place. Also in Ivumaou, Burma, Chitta¬ 
gong, &c. • 

.Alt. 6500 ft. 

'Attains 20-80 ft. in height and in favom'ahlo places 50-C0 ft., with a 
l^rth of 4-6 ft. and sometimes 11-12 ft., though usually cut down for 
lOMta and other minor purposes. FI. January-March ; Fr. May-Jnue. 
lii^itute of leaves during the cold season; loaves renewed about the 
lu mn ning of the rains. 

• Wood greyish-white, very soft and .spongy, used for cylinders of native 
Atnuna and sandals. The whole plant is full uf acrid juice, w'hlch when 
ii|^ied to the skin produces vesication. 

.v R. llldica, Mnll.j Brand. For. FI. 441. Hurna. , 

A amall evergreen tree, said to exist in the Koukan. 

Wood soft, whtte, chiefly used for fuel. The seeds Are used to poisoCI 

'AgaMoolia, Willd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 227; Brand. For* 

iu’W. . • 

small, glabroas, with coriaceous, elliptic-lanceolat^ 
flfflaijdate leaves. Flowers small, yellowish-greeu, in axillar 


Timber 
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Found along tbe coast; in tlie Konkan, Madras, Bengal, Indian 
pelago and North Australia. j 

It attains a lieight of 1C 25 ft., with a girth of 2-3 ft. Fl. ’JanaaiT« 
March , Fr. JMuj-Juno. * 

Wood—character and uses much the same as the preceding, Juioe 
acrid and poisouo\is. 

E. oppositifolia, Jack., D. C. Pinxl. XV. ii. 1219, 

Small, cvorgreoii, glabi’ous tree, 20-25 ft. in height. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, clliptic-lnneeohite, acuminate, crenate-dentute. Flowers small, 
yellowish; niaio 8e\(‘ral to each*bract; female solitary axillary. 
Capsule d-eoee(»us, size of a cherry. 

'6rov^ in tlu Kunkuu, ^MiiLibar, !M}soro and Tenasserim. 

URTICACE^. 

Debregeasia longifolia, WcJd.; Brand. For. Fl. 106.-^0eno- ■ 
ceplialus nli'f u«, WkVa <fe (ribs. Bby. Fl. 239. Kapai. 

A tall .shrub <ir biuall tree; brauchleis juibesceut. Leaves 3-6 
by 1-2 in, lanceolate, oblong.lanceolate, acute or acuminate, sinu¬ 
ate, membranons, rough al)o\e, j»romuiently reticulated and covered 
with a white or grey tom<*ntmn lieni'iith, 3-iierved ; petiolo ^-l in. 
Flowers inoiueeious lu heads or eluaters, on dichotomous, axillary, 
puberulous cymes, solitaiy or twin. 

Common in jungles of S.iVtintvadi, the Konkisns np to M ihdbaleshvar j 
Madras, Ceylon, Kumaun, Neiiaiil, Burma and J.<va 

Alt. 5000 f* _ . 

Kvergrecu ti’ee ]5-2.‘> ft, in height and 1-lJ ft. in girth, PI. in the 
rainy season ; Fr. October January. 

Wood reildifth-brown, hard, but too small to boused for any economical 
purpose. The fibre of tbe baik is sometimes used in making ropes and 
fishing nets. < 

MorUS alba, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. liby. 1^1. iSuppl. 80; Brand. 
For. Fl. 107. Mulhirnj tree, tut, cliinni, satur or shah-tui. 

Glabrous tree ; branclilots, petioles and under side of leaves slight¬ 
ly pubescent. Leaves 2-3 in., ovate, acute or .acuminate, cordate 
at the base, dentate or variously lobed, 3-ncrved, petiolo J-1 in. 
Flowers monoecious ; the male and female often on distinct branches. 

I-? culti\ aied in many parts of India, andfuuml sparingly in the Bombay 
gardcMiB, 

Ascends in Jjudak to 11,000 ft. 

Attains 30-40 ft iu lieight and 0-8 ft. in girth, sometimes more, 
Fl. March and April; Fr during the rainy season. Sheds its leaves 
during the cojd si'ason, ivne-AS Fcbrnary-April. 

Wood yellow or mldish brown, hard, eve^n-grained, seasons and polishes 
well. Used for baildiiig and agricultural purposes. The leaves serve as 
fodder, and in some places to food silkworms. The fruit is eaten. « 

M. atropurpurea, Roxb. This is specially known as ahah^M^ < 

Grows well in gardens, attaining sometimes a largo siae, having 
cordate, coriaceous and often lobed loaves, and dark-purple, ^lindrin 
fruit. This is said to be a variety of M, alba. 

M. Indica, Linn.; Dale. & Gibs. Bby. FL Bnppl. 80; 

For, Fl. 40,8. Taf, fwfri, ahah-tuti'ambor. 
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©llibroue dinib or small tree, young {)arts sparingly pubescent. 
' Jiii^Tes2-5 in. on petiole in., (Vate, long-acuminatej coarsely and 

' W^uall^ serrate, sometimes lobed, S-nerved. Male spikes i.>in. 
long, axillary, on slender peduncles 2-3 lin. Eemale spikes shorter, 
bn slender peduncles. Fruit globose or ovoid, small, purplish-black. 
\ ' f # 

Wild in the Sob-Himalajan tract, hills of the Faiiiub and Knmaon. 

Alt. 6000-7000 ft. 

This is the mulberry which is cultivated in Bengal, Burma. Tt was 
lonaerly cultivated in Ahmeddagar, Poona and Bombay for the sake of 
its leaves, which are used for fee^itig silkworms. It is now sparingly 
found in native gardens. 

Attains 20-25 ft. in height, sometimes more, with a girth of 10,-18 'ih. 
FI. February-March ; Fr. May-July. Leafless in the cold •season. 

Wood, yellow, mottled, hard and close-grained. 

Streblus asper. Lour.; Brand. For. FI. 410 .—Epicarpurus on-- 
etiialis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 240. Karera, Jcharaoli, karchannay 
ruia. 

All parts harshly hoary. Leaves 2-4 by 1 -2 in., elliptic, rhomboid, 
oblong or obovate, obtuse or shortly acuminate, irregularly dentate, 

, rough on both sides with minute raised dots ; petiole 1-3 lin. Male 
Sowers in short, pedunculate, globose, axillary heads. Fcnialo axillary 
1-2 together on slender longer peduncles. Drupe size of a pea, 
1-seeded, yellow, partly enclosed in the enlarged perianth which is also 
yellow. • ^ 

Common ip Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, and throagboul India, Burma, 
Siam, etc. 

Attains the height of 25-35 ft. and a girth of 3-4 ft., sometimes more; 
generally a snmll scraggy-looking tree. FI .January-Marcli; Fr. May and 
July. An evergreen tree, but renews its loaves in March. 

Wood whitev moderately bard, tough and clastic, and is used for cart-, 
wheels end hniJdifig purposes. Ihe twigs arc used as tooth brushes, and 
the Tough leaves in polishing wood and ivory. 

, Artocarpusintegrifolia, Linn.; Dalz. A Gibs. Bbv. FI. 244; 
Brand. For. FI. 425. Jack-tree, phanus, kanthal. 

^hig is a large tree, wild, and cultivated throughout India, 
i’l’4000 ft. 

xy Attains 40-60 ft. in height and C-IO ft. in girth, sometimes larger. 

Uwomber-February; Fr. April and July. 

: The wood is of a yellow colour when fresh cut, and reddish-brown when 
^.^gsoned; even.gprained, bard, seasons well, and takes a beautiful polish, 
>'acid is used for carpentry, boxes, furniture, etc, A yellow dye is made of 
■^.Itb wood to dye clothes. The fruit of young trees is borne on branches, 
IflMbdla on older trees the fruit is home on the trunk and ndhr the root, 
ripe fruit is eaten; and the white milky juice is used as bird lime. 

1^l&kOOcha, Boxb.; Brand. For. FI. 426; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

Lakuehy dheu, wutim, dephul. 

and under side of leaves do^rny. Leaves 6-10 by 2-6 
or ovate or oblong-ovate, obtuse or short-acuminate, coria- 
globroos and shining above and soft tomentosebelow; petiole 
Stifles Btnall, caducous. Aments of both sexes on very 
pPf^l^diuieks, axillary and solitary, themele generally on the 
irffigiilarly ronndish or oblong, yellow, sise of a nutmeg; 
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female on the upper axils. Fruit size of a man's fist, 
larger, soft-pabesoeut, yellow wlu a ripe. ■ 

ICnranja and Bassciu sparingly, Goa, Madias, Bengal, Kamaon, 
and Burma. . ^ ' 

Alt. 4000 ft: 

Attains 40'60“rt. in height; girth C»10 ft. or more. H. FeborttfOjjrT. 
April; Fr. miny season. 

Wood pale brown or yellow, rather coarse, with a dark heart WdUd, 
lakes a fine polish, and is used for furniture and canoes. The xuale fl»?W}We 
heads are pickled. The fi’uits arc acid and ai'O eaten ; they are oolksBi^ 
befoi'e being ripe ; and after being‘^ont into .slices, frged from 
dried in the sun, to be subsequently n.sed in curries on account off Jluelr 
acid flavour. ‘ - ■ 

A. llirsuta, Lamk.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 224 ; Brand. Fdf. 
FI. 220. Pat-]^ha.7Laft, ran-phanas, hchuhu. 

Young parts hirsute. Loaves C-12 by 4-0 in., ovate or ^ 

aento or obtuse, entire or occasionally serrate, glabrous aboVii, 
especially in the nerves beneath ; petiole 0-12 lin., female OYa,i^S^f» 
of an egg, on long peduncles about iJ in. 

Found in Pant Saohu’s (’onutry, jungles of the Konkan and MadriMI 
up to about 4000 ft. . ' ' 

It i.s a very Ijjfty, evergreen tree ahlaining sometimcB the 
200 ft. (Heddome) with a trunk of great girth. Fl. Janaury»M4jK)fa ; 
Fr. beginning of the rains. 

Wood bard, yellnwisli-brown, strong, elo.so-grained, durrfble, and ntnoh 
used for boii.so dnd ship-bnilding, furniture, etc. 

A. incisa, Linn.; Dalz. & Gib.s. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 79 ; Brand. For. 
Fl. 420. Iheatl-fruil tree. 

A middle-size tree. Leaves large, roundish, pinnatifid ' lobcrii 
oblong-acute. Male calyx bifid. Fruit round, size of a paQia^>Ci^ 
muricated, somewhat like jack-fruit. ' 

Native of South Sea Islauds and caltivatod throughout India, Ceylon asjd . 
Burma. The ripe fruit is not palatable. I’be. green fruit out in sUe^ i« 
eaten os vegetable. Seed size of a large pea, is eaten roasted j taatos Hko.. 
tliat of chestnut. , ^ 

Autiaris toxicaria, Lesoh.— A . imtoxia, Brand. For. 

— A. sitccidora, Dalz. ^ Gibs. Bby. Fl. 244. Jasund. 

Glabrous tree; branchlets soraetiinos pubescent. Loav^ 

.2-24 in., on a petiole 3 lin., elliptic-oblong, acamiuate, TOUaifedn^ 
cordate at tbe base, entire, scabrous. Male flowers axillary, crOWS^ 
on a thick, flat receptacle j calyx lobes 4; stamens 8-8.. FaSOHi^ 
flowers Boli^ry, enclosed in an involucre of imbricate bracts, 

2. Fruit size* of a filbert, 1-seeded, purple when ripe. 

*■ Khdnddla and'the forests of the Konkan, Sitvaniv^i, Madras, 
and Burma. • . ^ 

A gigantic evergreen tree attaining a height of 100-2fitf 
of enormous girth, reaching sometimes to 30 ft. Fl. 

Ir, cold season. ^ ^ ^ 

Wood white or pale-brown, soft, even-gi^ained, ando|t|M^ 
value. It exudes a white resinous substance, used in 
The nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an aeotu^ 
inner bark yields a strong, tenaciom. fibre of roW'^ 

are aihio tp4da«*f i^is hark |o ctuxy «io«^ 
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^ Oaialogiie of Bombay Plants, p. 1,93, thus:—“ A brancb is out, 

to tbe length and Ijiiameter of the sack ^wanted. It is 
..'•Wii^A^ed ft little, and then beaten with clubs until the liber separates from 
wood. This done, tho sack formed of the bark is turned inside but, 
';aiDid palled down until tbe wood is sawed off, Ivith the exception of a 
•mall piece left to form the bottom of the sack, and which is carefully left 
untouched. These sacks arc in general use among the villagers for cai*- 
tying rice.” 

; genus Ficus is represented by numerous species—trees and 

—some of enormous size ; but their wood is soft, and not of 
naQFycbmmercial value. ^. 

. iFiCUS-BeUgalensis, Linn.; Brand. For. FI. 412.— Urontlgiff.a 
^enffolensc, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 240. Vad (war), har,*bargat. 
This is tho banyan tree of Europeans. 


. - A evergreen tree attaining I>0-70 ft. in height, somctinics a 100 ft. 
fthd ft j|&th of 20-25 ft. 

' Odmihon thnoughout India. 

Alt.-4000 ft. 

Fr. March-May, and remains long on the tree. 

. This tree sends down many aerial mots which dipping into the earth 
take root and grow into trunk, and thus serve as supports to tbe hoiizontal 
llMHBfthes, and for increasing the diameter of tho crown. Sykes mentions 
Onfthi the Poona Collectorate with 68 stems descending from the branches 
ftijid capable of affording shade to 20,000 men. 

• • WjJiod grey; soft, and of little value ; durable under water, and henqo 
used for well work and i/l some places for boxes and window panels. The 
wood of thfe aerial roots is sti'onger, tough, and is used for tent poles, 
Oftrt' yokes, and poles for carrying loads. Fmm the coarae fibre of the 
bark: and small roots I'Opcs arc made, and these am used for slow matches. 

^ .Bizd-Ume is made of the milky juice. Loaves are used in lien of plates 
,1^,ISifthmins.^ Lac is sometimes collected in Ceylon and other pai'ts. 

S'. mysoronsis. Both .; Brand. For. FI. 414 .—Urostigma daay- 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 242. Goni (Kan.) 

Young parts and fruit covered with dense tomentum. Leaves 
S^in., on petiole 1-1 i in,, ovate or ovate-elliptic, acuminate, coria- 
i e^QS) glabrous by age; primary veins 8-12 on each side, confluent 
margins, much I’eticulated and prominent beneath. Figs 
‘axillaiy, sessile, globular or ellipsoid, size of a small cherry. 
Bracts 3, small, pubescent. 

'■ff- Fbimd in the Konkan, Malabar^Mysoi*e, Ceylon and Burma. 

. A large evergreen tme 50-G0 ft. in height and a girth of 4-5 ft. Fr. 
4llkzoh-May. 


JPP. iufeotoria, Willd.j Brand. For. FI, 414.— U^infectorium, 
A Gibs. Bby. FI, 241. Pipli, bassari, palcri, haim, 

l^^ftVes 4-8 in., oblong, acutely acuminated, obtni4& 
nnded or snb«(dordate, entire or w%vod, membranous ; petiole 
Fig. J in. diam., twin, globose, white when ripe. 





in the Konkan up to Malidbaleahtar, Bengal, Ceylon, Central 
Punjab and'Burma. 

•'.S'iiiitilwi 5000 ft. * 

of 40-50 ft., sometimes more, with 5-9 ft. in gtrth. 
^BiBNfeilfel^hrows do^’n one or two«aerial roots. Fruit ripens Maj-June.^ 


Tiahcr 
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Tr66B.^ Wood grey or brownish-vliite, moderately liard, but not dttniSl^ : 

Young sboots eaten in curries, and Ica'l^os are used as fodder for elepbsiO^Vl 

F. tsiela, Linn.; Brand. For. FI. 415.—U. pseudo-isiela^, Balx. if 
& Gibs. Bby. FI. 241.' Fipri. 

An imm^ense troo. Leaves 4-6 by 2-3 in.; on petioles 1-1alter* 
nate, ovate-oblong, pointed, entire, firm, smooth on both sides, 8hinitt|f 
particularly above. Fruit twin, axillary, sessile, turbinate, siae of' 
a cherry, purple when ripe. 

At Mahabnlcshvar and other ghuts,<^ the Eonkan, Madras, Bengal and 
Ceylon. ‘ ' 

‘jE'^icusreligiosa, Linn.; Brand. Foi*. FI.415.—IT. religiosunt, 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 241. Fipal, piptil, pipro. 

This is a beautiful evergreen tree, wild and planted throughout India, 
Ceylon and Burma, 

Alt. 5000 ft. 

Attains 80-00 ft. in height, and girth 25-30 ft. Fr. *dnring the hot 
season, and sometimes towards the end of the lainy season. Leaves 
renewed Fehmary-April. Young loaves reddish. 

. Wood whitish, modcnitedy hai'd, and used for packing cases, fuel and 
charcoal. Silkworms (the gori silkwonns) feed on the leaves of thia. 
ti*ee in Assam. L^c is also said to bo j)roduccd on the leaves. Tender 
leaf-buds are eaten as vegetable in Central India by the hill-tribes dtering 
times of scarcity. ^ 

P. cordifolia, Roxb.; Brand. For. FI. *416.— TJ. cordifoUwnt 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. ‘'42. Pair. • • 

A largo deciduous tree very much resembling Pipal; attaining^ 
40-50 ft. in height and a girth of 7-8 ft. 

Found at Mdtherdn, Mahabaleshvdr, Bengal, Central India, etc., ascend¬ 
ing to 5000 ft. Fr. in May-June ; lenews leaves in Mai^h. 

Wood pinkish-white and vciy soft, used for -charcoal, The fruit is 
oaten, and the leaves and young branches are cut for cattle fodder. In 
Assam the tree is cultivated for rearing on it the lac-insect. 


P. rotusa, Linn.; Brand. For. FI. 417.— V. retuaum, V. nitidumi 
and U. henyamonium, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 241 and 242. Mandruh, 

A handsome evergreen tree, wholly glabrous. Leaves 2-8 in,j, oil 
a short petiole, oval or obovaic, acute or shoi’t-acuminate, enth?o^ 
coriaceous, lateral nerves numerous, uot prominent. Fruit globose, 
solitary, or in pairs, sessile, size of a* pea, yellowish. 

Wild and cultivated throughout India, Ceylon, Burma, Indian ArejUU* 
pelago._ ^ 

Attains a height of 30-40 ft., sometimes more, and a girth of 6-12 ft, 

Wood reddish-grey, close-grained, light and somewhat bal'd, used M ^ 
fuel. % 

P. elastica, Bl. ; Dal^s. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 79« liwiftiitljV 

rnhbf^r tree, Assam caoutchouc tree. . ! j 

It is indigenous in Assam aid Sikkim, and is cultivated hero in 
but docs not afford a good supply of caoutchouc. ’ ' 1 , | 

P. carica, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. ,?3by. FI. Suppl. 80. 

\ 

Cultivated snccessfullT in Bombau and Rxtenaivellr atmvft 
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^.^^ti^omerata, Koxb. J Brand. For. 422 ; CovelUa glomerataj 
'j,& Gbbs. Bby,' FI. 243, Uv^Vj umarif umhar, gular, 

, MaH^brons tree.^^L^^ 4-6 by 1-2| in., alternate, entiVe, acftte, 
Bmootn on both sides, pale beneath and. covoi^d with minute ffrecn 
wts. Fruit large, size and shape of a common pear, purplish when 
gp©, on peduncles lJ-2 in., arising in short paniculate clulters from 
tllie trunk and larger branches. 


Common in Mahdbalcshva?, Mitherdn and other ghdts and plains 
throughout India. , ^ 

^Attains 40-60 ft. in height and girth of ,5-8 ft., sometimes more in favour¬ 
able ^circumstances. Fr. usually March-July. An overgreen tree, renow- 
lag its leaves January-April. 

Wood brownish-grey, soft, and not durable, except under water, and 
hence used for well frames and curbs. The milky juice is frequently used 
by natives of India in painful affections of the liver and joints; bii-d- 
lime 18 made of it. The ripe fruit is eaten, and also the uni'ipe in times 
of scarcity pounded with rice and made into cakes. The leaves are good 
fodder for cattlo and elephants. 


llispid^ Linn. ; Bi*aud. For. FI. 423.—-CbycZZm oposiiifolia t 
a damonum, Dala. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 243 and 244. Bumbaldum- 
Otfr, mira, dhedu. 

* Toung shoots hispid. Leaives 4-8 in. long, opposite, ovate or 
obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, crenato, serrate, more or less 
rouj^ on both sides, svith short stiff hairs; petiole 1-2 in. Fruit 
ovate o-^^obose, size of a cheiry, yellowish, hairy, on peduncles 
2-5 lin., arising from the axils of the loaves or from tho trunk and 
branches. 

Common in Panch Mahdls, in the Konkan, especially near the sea¬ 
side and th?onjghont India, Ceylon, Burma, the Indian Archipelago and 
Australia. * 

Alt. 3500 ft. 

Attains usually the height of 20-30 ft., iu favourable circumstances 
more; 3-4 ft. in girth. Fi*. April-June. It is an overgreen tree, but tho 
leaves are renewed February-March. 

Wood grey, coarse-grained, soft. The leaves are used as cattle fodder. 


Celtis Roxburghii, Bedd.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 237; Brand. 
3^r* FI. 429. Brumaj. 

glabrous tree; young parts pubescent. Leaves 3-6 by 2-3^ in., 
.^l^nate, obliquely ovate-cordate, long-acuminate, 3-nerved at the 
1^, entire or serrate in the upper half, sub-coriaceous. Petiole 
IKi Jin. Flowers greenish-yellow, on slondor, pubescent, axillary 
l^ioi^es, or below the leaves; perianth 4-5-divided. Ovary 1-celled, 
t blkle, pendulops from the apex of tho cell. Drupe orate; size of 
It psa crowned by short styles. . 

:.f^v0eiBiittonin the forests of the Konkan, Madras, Bengal, Pnnjdb, Burma, 


r^.'Aja evergreen tree which attains the, height of 25-35 ft., with a cirth 
el ^8^ FI. in the cold season, and Fr. Api*il-May. 

grey) bard,and close-grained. 


OriontftUs, Bi^Sfonia orientals, PI. j Brand. For. 
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n. 430 .—Sponia Wightii,J)s^z. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 238. 
tree, got, khatgul. 



\ V 

Indian mti^ 


Branchlpts more or less pubescent. Leaves 3-5 by 2-2L ovate-, 
oblong, acuminate, 3-nerved, cordate, and unequal-sided at the base> 
serrate, more or less rough on the upper side, with white pubeeoenoe 
beneath ; petiole 2-3 lin. Flowers greenish, deciduous or poly¬ 
gamous, sessile or sub-sessile, in axillary cymes, usually longer thw 
the petiole. Drupe very small, globose, black when ripe, 1-seeded.. 


Common in the forests of the Ko’ijkan, Madras, Bengal and Ceylon, 

This evergreen tree* attains the height of 25-30 ft., with a girth of 
2’-3 ft. FI. .Tanuary-April; Fr, during th(* rainy season. 

Wood reddi.sh-gx“ey, soft; used for charcoal in gunpowder manufacture, 
and hcuco it is also called Charcoal irec. The inner bark yields tough and 
strong fibre which is used foi’ various economical purposes. ^ 

Ulmus integrifolia, Boxh.; Brand. For, FI. 431.— HolopUlea 
inlcgrifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 238. Wan'ali,'>eoula, heul, 
papiira, dhamna, hiimha. 

A glabrous tree ; young slioot.s pubescent. Leaves 3-5 by l§-2 in., 
ovate, COrdat(i-ovate, elliptic, acuminate, coriaceous, entire, some¬ 
times uncfjnal ba-se, on a jxetiole J in. Flowers, male and female 
mixed in short pubescent cymes ; perianth hairy, deeply 4-8-partedf 
segments caducous. Stamens 5-0. Ovary stipitate, compressed, 
usually 1-celled; styles 2. Samara sub-orbicular, tlut, 1 in. long, 
winged all round, emarginato or 2-cleft at the ape.x. 

Common in Khandula, Nagotna and in many other places of this Pre¬ 
sidency ; in Madra.s, Bengal, Ccylou and Burma. 

Alt.’2000 ft. • 

Attuin.s 50-G0 ft. in height and .'>-12 ft. in girth. FI. February- 
Mai-ch ; Fi*. during the rainy soasou. Sheds its leaves jOctober-January 
reno'w.s Maitih-April. 

Wood light 3 ’^ellowish-groy or light-bi’own, moderately hard, strong; 
open-grained and light. Used for buildings, carts and carving ; also 
for fuel and charcoal. Leaves ai*o good cattle fodder. An oil is said 
be expressed from the seeds in some pai*ts. 


CASUAHINE.S!. 

Casuarina eqiiisetifolia, Forst.; Dalz. &]Gibs. Bby. FI. Sunni. 

82; Brand. For. FI. 435. Stiroka jtiar. 

Glabrous, with leafless, drooping branches terminated by whorled,.' 
articulate, thin, slender branclilets which are deciduous. 
flowers mo/iandrous, in b'nniual cylindric catkin, about ^ in. j 
female flowers in small, podicillate, globose heads, with conspiouons. 
> subulate teeth.^ Fruit a globular ojxiong cone, size of a chetry, 
formed of the enlarged woody bracts and braoteoles, contaimx^ 
samaroid careopsys with a membranous wing. ' 

Indigenous in Chittagong and Burma, Indian Arohipelago aild 
tralia. Now cultivated iu Bombay, Poona and thi*oagbont India. 

Evergreen tree 50-80ft. in height; girtjji 4-8 ft. FI. Jaboary-Miiltdli, 
Fr. in cold season. • ■' , 

Wood white and reddish-brown at the centre, heavy, vexy 
and splits, adapted foi’ poles, but is chiefiy used as fttel. Hiw 
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is adminisiersd in powder or decoction in tbe cure of Tiniber 3^rM|l< 
diarrhoea and in dressing ^punds; it is also useful as a mordant. 

SALIClNEiS. 

Salix tetrasperma^ Ko:^b.; Dalz. & Gibs.*Bby. FI. 220; Brand. 

For. FI. 462. Wallung^ bucha, bed, baishi. 

Young shoots silky-pubescent. Leaves 4-6 by lJ-2 in., orate- 
lanceolate, long-acuminated, entire or serrulated, glaucous beneath, 
sub-coriacious, lateral nerves prominent Catkins pedunclod or sub- 
sessile; peduncles with or without leaves. Male aments sweet- 
scented, yellowish, lax, drooping, 2-5 in. Stamens 5-12, free; female 
aments greenish, shorter than the male. Ovary stipitate; stigma^'2. 

Capsule ovate, very small, usually rugose when ripe, 4-6 seeded. 

Common on river-banks and in moist places at Malidbaleshvar and 
tbroughont the ghats of the Konkauand Madras, and throughout India. 

Alt. 6000-7000 ft. 

Attains a height of 30-40 ft. and a girth of 5-6 ft., and in favourable 
places 10 ft. FI. in the cold season ; Fr. in the hot. It is an evergreen 
tree, but renews its foliage Febrnary-Mai’ch. 

Wood reddish-brown, soft, poi‘ons,'not much used ; but its charcoal is 
used in tbe gunpowdej* manufaeturo. Leaven are lopped for cattle fodder, 
and baskets ai'e made of the twigs. Dalzell says that the bark is used as 
a febrifuge. Knrz says that it is used for tanning. 

„ GONIFERiE. 

Cupres&us torulosa, Don.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 83; 

Brand. For. FI, 533. Himalayan cypress, deodar. 

Branches whorled, with drooping extremities, sometimes erect, 
forming a pyramidal crown of dark-green foliage ; branehlcts round 
or absolutely totragonous. Leaves very small, ovate-triangular. 

Cones numerous, ^ in; diam., consisting of rugose scales enclosing 

several compi'esscd seeds with an orbicular wing. 

* 

Native of the Himalayas'and Nepunl, and cultivated in Bombay, Poona, 

Calcutta, etc. 

"Alt. 3000-5000 ft. 

Attains usually 70-80 ft. in height, and a girth of 6-8 ft., and in favonr- 
aEe circumstances much more. An evergreen tree. FI. Januaiy-February. 

Cemes are formed October-November; when this tree has attained a certain 
hei^t, it dies. 

, , Wood liglit-b4*own or yellowish-white, hard, and fragrant. Used for 
bidding purposes, etc. In Kullu images are carved of it, and the poles 
inre also made of it to carry the sacred ark. It is often burnt as incense 
is temples. 

/ • O. S^ftUCa, Lam,; Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. Suppl. 83 ; Brand. Fon 
634. LuiUanian cypress. 

' Commonly onltivatod in gardens in Bombay, Poona and other towns ; 
jit doet not impear to grow well below the gh&ts. Said to be intro- ‘ 
by the Fo^guese into Goa, and thoilce to other ports of India. 

SAETALACEAE. 

alLum^ Linn.; Ualz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 224; Brand. 

1^*398. Ohandan, sandal (gandha). ^ 
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Glabrous. Leaves 1^-3 by 1-1in., opposite, ovate-lance<ilii^ 
acute, entirei glaucous beneath. ' Flowers small, yellowish, sdi^ 
becoming deep purple or blood-red, inodorous, in axillary cymcnm, 
panicles; perian^ sogments 4. Disc-lobes large and alternating^ 
with the 4 stamens. Stigma 3-4-lobed. Drupe globular, about f in, 
diam., black when ripe. 

Indigenous in Southern Maratha Country, in Mysore, hills'*^»f the 
Coromandel Coast, etc. It is planted in Bombay, the Deccan and in Gnjardt^ 
it thrives well. 

Alt. 2000-3000 ft. 

Attains 25-40 ft. in height, with a girth of 3-4 ft. FI. and Fr. all the 
y w,r round, but chiefly in March-July. 

Sapwood white, inodorous; heariwood yellowish, fragrant, hard and 
close-grained. The latter is an article of commerce in India, and is ex¬ 
ported to China and Arabia, and is Jilso imported into Bombay: nsed as 
incense. It is fonnd to bo adapted for engraving. Fragrant rtil is dis¬ 
tilled from the wood, and is used as a perfume and in diseases of the chest 
and urinary organs. 


FALMiB. 

Borassus flabelliformis, Linn.; Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 278; 
Brand. For. FI. 544. PalmyTo^jtalm or hrah tree, tadj tad-matf 
targoUah (fruit tar). 

Dioecious tree with, cylindric stem, surmounted with a terminal 
crown of fan-shaped leaves 0-10 ft. across, consisting of about 
60-80 pinnae, 2-4 ft. long, shining, folding”along the midrib and 
united to half their length, and bilid at the apex; petiole 2-4 ft. long 
with spinose borders. Spathes several, incomplete. Flowers pink 
and yellow; male in drooping, stout, cylindrical catkips, arising in 
pairs or threes from the branches of the spadix. Calyx and corolla 
S-cloft. Stamens 6, inserted in the corolla tube, up rudiment pf 
ovary. Female flowers larger, greenish in paniculate spikes; calyx 
and corolla 8 or 12 segments, closely imbricate,*all similar in colour. 
Sterile stamens 6. Fruit globose or obovoitl, dark-brown, with a,, 
tinge of yellow, shining, size of a child's head. 

Common iu the Koukan, Sind, Madras, Bengal, Ceylon, Burma and the 
Indian Archipelago. 

Attains the height of 40-C(l ft., sometimes 100 ft.; girth 5-6 ft. FI; 
February-March; Fr. in the cold season. It is said to live over a 150.' 
years. 

The outer wood is close-grained, hard and durable, consisting of .'- 
numerous, dark-brown, vascular bundles of fibres, and is used for posts,! 
rafters and buildings. The stems are hollowed out and used as wateiv ' 
pipes; cut half through lengthwise, serve as open channels. The sweet 
sap which runs from the peduncles, cut before the flowers are expanded, .' 

collected in earthen pots; sugar and to^y are derived from it j 
toddy arrack is dhttillod. Oil extracted from the nuts forms an importaaV- 
article of commerce. From the thick fibrous rind (coir) ropes 
are made. The leaves are employed for thatching, and for writ"—^ ‘ 

with iron styles, and ^reser^ed for years. 

PhQDnix sylvestris, Boxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. £1. 

Brand. For. FL 554. WUd date pahn, ec^urit eabna, thdkU* \ 

.Leaves 7-15 ft., greyish-^een, pinnate ; petiole {diort aaA 
at tlw base; pinnse 6-18 In., alternate, opposite, rigid. ^ 
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Calyx and corolla S-tooth^d or parted in both fiesss. 
lens in male flowers 6, ov^y rudimentary; female flowers, 
8. Male flowers in compact panicles, 6-12 in. Fruit oblopg, 
x^dish-yellow when ripe, about 1 in. long, smoptb, supported by the 
^p^riantib. 


Common in Bombay and many parts of India. * 

Alt. 500e ft. 

,' Attains 25-30 .ft. in height; girth 3-5 ft. ' FI. cold season; Fr. May 
.’and rainy season.- 

- Wood is light-brown, hard and dcrablo; occasionally used for rafters 
and water pipes, etc., but it is chiefly cultivated on account of tho sweet 
Sap which is extracted daring the cold season, by a deep notch being o-t 
into the trunk immediately below tbe lower leaves. Baskets, mats, etc., 
are made of tbe loaves. {See Fruits and Vegetables.) 


CanK>ta urens, Linn.; Dalz. & Gribs. Bby. FI. 278 j Brand. 
For. Fi. 550. UirU-mhad. 


, A beautiful tree, with a smooth annulate stem. Leaves 18-20 by 
10>12 ft., bipinnato, on stout, sheathing potiole ; pinnae numerous; 
leaflets cuneate, triangular, pr(cmorse. Spathes several. Flowers 
» mphoecious in long, pendulous, branched spadices. Calyx and corolla 
.8-parted, valvate; male flowers yellow ; stamens pumerons, rudi-, 
. ment of ovary none ; female flowers greenish or purplish, smaller 
than male. BtamiuodcsS. Ovary 1-celled. Fruit roundish or nearly 
. 80, size of a nutmeg, brownish, stinging (hence the name urens). 


Forests of Mah&ltaJeshvar, Khandala^and of the Konkan, Madras, 
Sikkim, Bengal and Ceylon. 

. Alt. 5000 ft. 

Attains the height of 30-40 ft. and a girth of 2-3 ft. FI. May-July. 

Wood hard, strong and dui-able, used for the same purposes as tho 
above. The leaves yield a strong fibro Icittul, which is made into ropes, 
brushes, brooms, baskets,*ctc. Excellent aud durable fishing lines and ropes 
' are made from the fibres of tbe sheathing petioles and from the raebis of 
the long spadices. This tree is highly valuable to tbe natives of the 
: countries where it grows in plenty. It yields them, daring the hot 
'^Season, an immense quantity of toddy or palm wine. 1 have been ih- 
fonned that the best trees will yield at the rate of one hundred pints in 
tjhe twenty-fonr hours. The pith or farinaceous part of tho trunk of old 
is said to be equal to the best sago; tbe natives make it into bread, 
^'aha boil it into thick gruel: these form a great part of tbe diet of those 
' naople; and daring the late famine they suffered little while those trees 
Wted. I have reason to believe this substance to be highly nutritious. 
I Wveeaten the gruel, and think it fully as palatable as that made of 
/Sagq we get from the Malay countries.” 

‘ ;Afeoacat 60 htl,Linn. ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fi Suppl. 95; Brand. 
FL 551. Supari, maH, ‘pliojpholi, hetelnut or areaapalm. 

annulate^ cylindrical stem. Leaves pinnatifid, 4-5 ft. long, 
i|# jflieathing petiole. Pinnm l-lj lung, numerous, linear- 
jf, slightly fdleate; spathe parallel-veifled. > Flowers monoecious, 
, .had female on the same inflorescence, sessile. Male, calyx and 
8-aiuftite; stamens 6, rudiment of ovary sometimes present. 
♦ iCowers, ovary 1-celled, surrounded by 6 sterile stameim; 
1$ bitched, panicked; tibe branches bearing numer-r 
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liimber Tcees^ ous male sessile flowers ^nd solitary female flowers in the 

Emit 1^-2 ins, ellipsoid, orange-coloured and supported by a peraii^ 
entv perianth. 

Cultivated thronghoiat India, below and above the ghAts, in Ceylon, 
Bnrma, Siam, Cochin-China and the Indian Archipelago. 

Alt. 3000 ft. 4 

Attains usually the height of 40-60 ft., sometimes 100 ft., and lJ-3 ft. 
in girth. FI. nearly all the year round. 

Wood is hard, and is used for spear handles, bows. The trunk is 
occasionally used for rafters, and hollowed out for water-channels. The 
seeds (svpari) arc cho/ed with lime* and the leaves of betel. From the 
fj[]jit an extract is prejmred in some parts of India, which possesses the 
same properties as the officinal mtecftu, the produce of Acacia catechu. 
The leaves are used to write upon and to wrap up articles ; they are also 
used in lieu of plates. Necklatws and knobs of walking-sticks are made 
from the seeds, the albumen of which has a beautiful reticulated appear¬ 
ance. 

Cocos nucifera, Linn.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. ’279; Broad. 
For. Fl. 550. Cocoa paltn, narel, mliad. 

This nseful palm tree is too well-known to require description. 

It is almost certein that the Portuguese introduced this tree into West 
Africa, Cape Verde Islands, Brazil and perhaps into other parts of 
'America. 

Calamus rotang, Boxb.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 279; Brands 
For. Fl. 559. Bet, rattan. 

Stem long, slender, in. diam., articulated, and climbiug, to a 
great extent enveloped in the thorny sheaths of the loaves. Leaves 
pinnate, IS^SG in., leaflets 4-9 in. long, opposite or alternate, sessile, 
linear-lanceolate, the margins armed with minute bristles. Sheaths 
of leaves also armed with long, prickly, whip-like processes. Flow¬ 
ers in long, drooping, decompound panicles.; common peduncle of 
inflore-sconce armed with recurved prickles. Male flowers greenish; 
calyx 3-partite. Petals 3, valvate. Stamens 6, surrounding a rudi¬ 
mentary ovary. Female flowers, calyx and corolla as in the male j 
ovary 3-celled, surrounded by G sterile stamens. Styles short, 
3-cleft. Fruit | in. long, ovoid, straw-coloured. 

Bather common in Southern Koiikaii, Bdm Ghat, Madras, Beng^ 
Oude, Kumaon, Nepaul and Ceylon. 

Fl. in the rainy season; Fr. during the cold season. 

Used in making door-blinds, baskets, chairs, mats and various othw 
curious things. 


GRAMINE.S!. 

Arundinaria Wightiana, Npes.; Brand. For. Fl. 
Bambusa arundo, Dalz. &; Gibs. Bby. Fl. 299. Ohiwari. ,' 

A small annual bamboo. Culm much-branjtj^ed at the 
Sheaths striated, hispid or glabrous. Leaves 2 A iii. hgr 8-lS 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate at the apex, ronndedrad canda^e ait 
base, on a short petiole, glaucous beneath, with scabroan 
Sheaths of the leaves sometimes fimbriate; ligdla diort. 
in ample, terminal, leafy spikes in. long; br^ches 
times with glands .in the axils; spikelets 4*^ in* 
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on long filiform pedicels; the lower palem or flowering 
lumo 6-7 nerred, the upper ofte nerreless, cuspidate at the apex, 
’ioules 3. 


' Found on the gh^ts. Attains 6-12 ft. in height. It flowers and dies 
annnally, and springs rapidly again froni the root. 

Walking-sticks are made of this at Mahdbaleshvar; .rottle vork is also 
made of it. 


.Timhfr'TiMi# 


Bambusa arundinacjaa, Eetz.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 299; 
Brand. For. FI. 564. Mandgay (Dalzoll), wansa, bans, 

A tall-tufted bamboo ; culm green, shiniiig, thorny. Thorns 
j^pinesceut branches) double and triple, alternate on the joir^s. 
Joints 3-4 in. diam. Sheaths of branches deciduous, 12-15 iur’ white, 
shining, silvery inside, acuminated at the apex. Loaves 2-8 in. by 
thin, lanceolate, pointed at tl )0 apex, broad at the base, short- 

f etiolod, hispid above and on tho margins. Sheaths of the leaves 
-2 in. long, persistent, coriaceous, somewhat downy or glabrous, and 
$omewhat flmbriate at the mouth. Flowers, when the tree is leafless^' 
in large spikes, compound and docorapound. Spikelets generally 
sessile, in dense, half-whorled clusters at the nodes; each spikelet 
8-l2 in. long, 6-l2-flowored. Empty glumes 2-4; flowering glumes 
4-10, acuminate or mucronate and sometimes fimbriate. Lodicules 
3 ; stamens 6 ; anthers with an obtuse point at the apex. Style 2-3- 
divided ; stigmas plumose. Caryopsys A in. long, enclosed in flower- 
ing glume and palem. 

Kh&udosh; Belgaum, fore.sts and hilly parts of the Konkan, Madras, 
Bengal, Jubnlporo and Burma. 

Usually 30-7Q ft. high, reaching sometimoa to 100 ft. FI. in the hot 
season once every thirty years, after which it usually dies; Fr. soon 
after. 

It is used forbiiilding purposes, scaffolding, larldors, mats, baskets, etc. 
Used now for paper umterials (xec Fibres). The caryopsis affords food 
for poor people, especially during famine. (See Fruits and Vegetables.) 


Bambusa. vulgaris, Wondl.; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 299 j 
Braud. For. FI. 568. Bamboo, hulna, or kullah. 

Culm green or yellow, or mottled green and yellow, unarmed, 
w;idely hollow. Leaves 6-10 by |-2 in., linear-lanceolate, acute, 
aoabrous on the longitudinal nerves. Sheaths hirsute above, with 
dark-coloured hairs. Flowers appear when the branches are in leaf. 
Spikelets 4-1 in., 4-12-flowered, sessile, oblong-lanceolate, com¬ 
pressed so as to appear bifid, on long interrupted paniculate spikes. 
!Smpty glmnes 2 ; flowering glume or lower palem attenuated at the 
base, mucronate and ciliate at the apex; the upper palejp fimbriated 
at t)liie margin. Lodicules transparent. Anthers tipped with short 
bliare. Style filiform, 2-3-divided at the apex. ^ * 

' BaM to he iwd^fen oaa in Ceylon up to 2000 ft. ; cultirated in (ha 
Deccant,^k.d various other parts of India. 

5':’>A((aius 20-30 height; joints 4 in. diam., sometimes more. 

?-' &SM same as ue above. * 

iJtodFOOalaniUS StriotUS, Nees.; Brand. For FI. 569.—Bam- 
Dal^ & Q-ibs. Bby. FI. 299. Maie-hutnheo, hang, butt 
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plmlMr Culm straight^ unarmed,, nearly solid or with arery small oa<ri^‘ 

Sheaths striated, yellowish, 8*10 xh. long. Leaves usually 3>9 hY 
in., lanceolate, long-acuminate, rough and hairy abore ;aod 
hairy below, rounded ,or attenuated at the base, on a short petiole*. 
Sheaths hirsute. Spikelots spinescent, in dense, globular, verticell^ 
heads, 1-3 in. in long interrupted spikes. Empty glumes 

2-6; dowering glumes usually 2, hairy or spinescent. Stamena'*6y 
connective not apiculate. Ovary stipitate. Style long, hirsute. 
Stigma plumose. Caryopsis 3-4 lin. long, ovoid, brown, shining; 
pericarp coriaceous, separable fron^jthe seeds. 

Common in Bombay,*Madras, Punjab (rare). 

—\lt,3500ft. 

Attains the height of 80-50 ft. with ft. in gtHh, sometimes more* 
Grows rapidly, and FI. every year between November and April, and 
Fr. May-June. It docs not die after flowering Leafless daring ^he cold 
season, and renews its leaves April-May. 

Used for boar-spear handles, baskets, wottle works, and for building 
purposes.* ^ 

Oxytenanthera Stocksii, Munro; Bedd. FI. Sylv. An. Gen. 
233. 

This tree is said to exist in the Konkan ghdts, and that its leaves' 
resemble those of Dendrocalamua strictus, but is distinguished from 
it by the short points to the anthers, and its striated, membranous, 
lower palem. ' 



* For » description of the niea of this, lee Sections ZVoits and YnlStsldiii? 
< awbs, Tubers, Ao,, used as food daring seMKms of eoaroity. . . ; ^ 




FOOi> FLANTS. 

FRUITS. VEGETABLES, PULSES, GRAINS AND CONDIMENTS" 

__ 


Thb plan of grouping together into one single chapter the varions 
airticles that are taken as food has been adopted on grounds of ex^ 
pedienc^. It would evidently be inconvenient and cumbersome to 
treat of, say, the mango as a fruit in one place, of mango as a picklo 
,im another, of mango jelly or jam in a third, or of the dried strips of 
Ifreen mangoes that enter into the composition of various Indian 
' curries in a fourth. Such a system would cause not only endless 
reference, but would in no way improve the value of the subject that 
is being treated. Hence the adoption of the above heading. 

Almost all the species of plants belonging to the Orders Cucurbi- 
taoeaa, Solanacese, Dioscorideae, and Aroidcas contain more or less 
. acrid and poisonous principles. In some these principles are mini¬ 
mised or desjiroyed by cultivation, although apt to re-appear at times. 

' In others the simple process of steeping in water is enough to 
effect the desired object; whereas in others, again, boiling once or 
ofteuer becomes necessary before the plants can be considered 
edible and harmless. Some creepers in themselves harmless, when 
allowed to ch'n^b trees that contain poisonous principles, become 
poisonous by absorption; as is the case with the ^nilla creeper 
which, being sometimes made to climb the euphorbiaceous shrub 
J^airojglta cuinaet, has been stated to become possessed of some of the 
injurious properties of the latter. This is not at all surprising when 
we remember that the parasitic plants belonging t<j. the order 
iXioranthacese found growing on the nux-vomica tree have been found. 

, |6. contain the deadly alkaloids of the latter. 


f'. With the exception of the products belonging to the orders just 
Teferred to, the plants treated in this chapter are all more or less 
.'wholesome, though, it is perhaps needless to add, not equally nutrii- 
hiouS. It is also necessary to exclude the pulse of Lathyrus sativua 
IjliAld the grain of Ptispalum scrohieulatum. 

f . I[iatll7ras sativus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 322; Dafz. & Gibs. 

Fl. Suppl. 22. Chuckling vetch; known in Bonobay by tha 
VHySime, of lan^, and in Bengal and the North-West Provinces by that 
'^■jh/eaaH or ieori, 

pf;It is^a small, annual, herbaceous, legumjuous pjant found growing 
^l^.jBarope, Asia and Africa, and is also cultivated inGujar&t, thw- 
^ipith-West Provinces and Bengal. 


^ tile tnee menti^ed in this and in the following seetiaoiik 
ion Twer Trew. The deaeription of smaU pknta ia ntiuir 
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^ This is a species of wild vetch, the dhall of which is well known to 
|)eopte of Ceutf'-al and Northern India as prodilcing very injarions consev , 
quQnees wbon eaten for any length of ^ime. Nevertheless in seasohs 
great scarcit}’, when other food-grains are not cheaply procurable, it i0> 
freely consumed by the poorer classes. If taken mixed with other sortil. 
of food t\>o use pf tliis grain may be continued for a very long period 
without producing any dangerous consequences, or perhaps no consequen* 
ces whatever may follow; but if it forms the sole or principal article ■ 
of diet, the direst results supervene. At first there is “weakness and irre¬ 
gular motion of the muscles moving the knees, which are bent and moved 
with a tremulous irregular motion ”• somewhat like that of chorea. As 
the disease advances, the lower extremities suffer emaciation, and even- 
fhlilly.the patient is completely paraplegic. No case of recovery from 
this last stage appears to have been recorded. 

The disease is one to which attention was first directed in this country 
by General Slecman. Ho was then stationed near Saugor, and says that 
iu the villages about tliat place the wheat crops were successively destroyed 
or very deficient 'in the years 1821), 18:10 and 1831. During these three 
years, however, the kesari had remained uninjured, and large crops of it 
had been collected upon which the peojdn mainly fed. The result of this 
food soon made itself manifest. The younger part of the population 
below the age of thirty began to be deprived of the u.sc of their lower 
limbs by paralytic strokes more or less severe, and always coming on 
suddenly, generaily .when the per.soii was asleep. The subject was taken 
up by Dr. Kinlocli W. Kirk in Upper Sind. A villager had brought 
him his w’ife about thirty years old who was suffering from paralysis of 
the lower extremities. When questioned as to w'hat he thought the 
cause to be, the man replied : “ It is from kesari; we are very poor, 
and she was obliged to eat it for five months on end.” Dr. Kirk 
hereupon instituted enquiries into the subject, which confirmed the 
statement; and he adds that “ the natives know that this dhall is poison, 
but they cat it, hecause it is cheap, thinking that they can stop in time to 
save themselves from its consequences.” 


Dr. Irving, who went into the subject of p'llsy caused by the use of 
Lathyrus sativusmare extensively, has published long tables showing that, 
in all the district of the North-West Provinces where this grain is used 
as an article of food, injurious effects are believed to follow. He says that, 
if used occasionally and in small quantity, the results may be constipation, 
colic, or some form of indigestion ; but if freely used, and especially 
without admixture of any other sort of grain, palsy of the lower limbs 
is very apt to occur. Dr. Irving’s tables further show that these ill-effeots 
are most apt to be produced in the rainy season, and that the great ‘ 
majority of the sufferers are males, the proportion being 6‘11 males'to 
onl}' U'o9 females paralysed. Ho also suggests that the disease knowniti''. 
Bengal as Jcumree, which attacks the loins of horses, may perhaps be da*., 
to feeding upon grain largely adulterated with kesari dhall. 

There is a form of palsy to be met within the Malabdr Coast and 
formerly named barbiers, which somew^t resembles the disease we hav# 
just been speaking about. Its principal characters are, according id ' 
Dr. Copland, “ tremor with pricking, formicating pain, numbness of Util.* 
extremities, chiefly of the lower, followed by contractions andparail^ddi!i;; 
the limbs, inarticulation aod hoarseness of voice, emaciation and smli^l 
. of all the vital powers.” It is said to be violent on the MaJab&r 
during the months of January, February and March, and to attack 
as unwarily sleep exposed to the land winds of the morning. 
meirnf this disease are scarcely, if ever, amenable to treatmmtiloU 
the season oontinues and the winds^ave not shifted, bat it readily: 
with a change to the eastward. 
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'»') this barbiers bas many polnta of re^^emblance to the paralysis of 
$ttitvtis, bat ther^ are weiUmarked differences ‘whiob serre to 
*4K8tingaish one disease from tlie o^ber. The latter generally comes on 
•saddoniy at night without any warning, and always in the rainy seiSson, 
isinoai'able, always attacks the lower extremities, prefers males to females, 
tite sense of feeling is unaffected, and life itself is nut shortened. Barbiers, 
cna the other hand, prefers the cold season, IS cnrabfe by change and 
treatment, attacks any portion of the body, shows no preference for cither 
sex, and most decidedly impairs the vital powers. Then the symptoms of 
barbiers are never attributed fo eating any grain. 

While on this subject it may be AS well to mention that there are two 
varieties of Lathijrun sativm, only one of which is supposed by some to 
be noxious. This theory is, however, one that does not meet much..fav6ur, 
for Lathyrus sativus not only produces ill-effects in India, but similar effects 
have also been observed in Europe, as may be seen from the following 
extract ^ken from Don’s General System of Gardening and Botany :— 

Lathyrm sativm ; native of Spain, Krancc and Italy. Tlio seeds of Lnthyrus 
eativus are commonly sown in Switzerland, for soiling horses, under the name of yosse. 
lueeverai parts of the Continent a white, light, pleasant bread is made from the Hour 
of the pulse, but it produced such dreadful cilcets in the seventeentli century that the 
use of it was forbidden by an edict of (jcorge, Buko of Wurtenberg, in 1071, and was 
eifforced by two other edicts under his successor, Leopold, in 1705 and 1714. Mixed 
with wheat flour in half tlic quantity, it makes a very gocKl bread, and appears to bo 
harmless. Bat bread made with tliis flour exclusively has brought on a most surpris¬ 
ing rigidity of the limbs in those who ase*it for a contiiiuam^, in so much that the 
exterior (extensor ?) musulcs could not by any means be rciluued"or have their natural 
setiou restored. These symptoms usually appear on a sudden without any previous 
pain. The disefjtso was regarde«l as incurable, and being neither very piiinful nor fatal, 
thoso who were seize^l with It lisnally submitted to it with patience. Swine fattened 
with this mea\ lost the use of their limbs, but grow very fat lying on the ground. A 
horse fed 8«>me mouths on tlie dried herb was said to have his legs perfectly rigid. 
Kine are reported to grow le.an on it, but sheep not to be affected. Pigeons, especially 
young, lose the power of walking by feeding on the seeds. Poultry will not readily 
touch it, but geese eat it witiiout aiiy apparent damage. In some parts of Switzerland 
Oattle feed on the herb without any apparent harm.” 

Dnvernoy Eubbroiii of Florence says that— 

*' The Government therd had c.mtioned the peasants against the use of Lathyrus 
$ativU3 in P786 ; swine haA*ing lost tlic use of their limbs and boctuno pitiable monsters 
. by being fed on the pulse cxe|Kisivcly. The peasants, however, eat it boiled or mixed 
with wheat flour in the quantity of oue-funrth without any harm-” 

Nor are the ravages that nri.se from the nae of this dhall confined to 
loan. Horses are believed to be equally subject to its ill-effects ; but it is 
not yet established how far cattle, poultry, &c., are sasceptible to its 
baneful inflaences. I may, therefore, perhaps avail myself of the present 
•opportunity to call the attention of the members, principally of such as 
baye frequent occasions to travel in the interior, to this subject,,in the 
bope that the^ may, when occasions arise, investigate the subject, aud thus 
help to throw light upon au as yet unsettled question. 

Pa^palum scrobiculatum, Hoxb. FI. Ind. i. 278 and 279 ; 
Ualz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 97. iCodm, hodri, pakodri. 

It is a graminacoeus plant, about 1-2 in. high. Grows in hilly 
about the commencement of the rainy season; the grain 
;|S^omes ripe for harvest in November and December. ^ 

’tf' '’.SeVBFal varieties of this grain are mentioned by*the natives, the differ- 
''IRDees in them being probably due to differences in the soil, method 
•ioloultivUtion, Ac. Two sorts are, however, well known : the wholesome 
t^e unwholesome. The former is smaller aud paler than the next, 
gtes by the name of peehad^ or harkin in the Konkan. In €k>a 
fit tSofiallad. parsed* The unwholesome variety is oalled dhone 'pr 
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' > .'V ^>i., 

IHwd IPlfUitSi ^ haiik in the Eonkan and nwia kodra in Gnjarit. In Sanskrit 14 
* named A;odrava*(iiijarions). The grain is the only poisonons p$sei of 
plant. ^ , 

Althongh the two principal varieties have been styled respectivdy ^ 
wholesome and unwholesome, the arrangement is only one of oonvenienot^ 
for all the varieties are, as a matter of fact, more or less poisonons, and tho 
highly poi^nons ^cd of ode locality when sown in a different soil from' 
that which produced it, may yield a grain whose properties have become 
cither modified or intensified according to the peculiaritios of the t>wo< 
localities. * 

The black kodra, decidedly the isi^st poisonous, shows, according to 
Surgeon-Major Pirio, the following characters under the microscope 
'‘,SQhe outer coat or husk has a dark outline of a fnngns-like character 
and on*lhe internal surface appears to consist of minute roundish cells 
containing dark sporules.” Several authorities have failed to recognize 
this fungus-like character in which is supposed to reside the poisonous 
principle ;—the fact, however, that kodra grain freshly reaped if left nn- 
stacked in the (i(‘1ds for some days when it was rainy and wot had become 
possessed of decidedly more poisonous properties than grain from the 
same field harvested and stacked when the weather was dry,—-together 
with the generally acknowledged truth that a very poisonons seed has 
under peculiarities of soil and cultivation yielded a comparatively harm¬ 
less grain seems to bear out tho fungus theory. Nevertheless the subject 
is one that can hardly be supposed to be sufficiently studied, and demands 
a great deal of close investigation. Though every pai’t of tho grain is 
poisonous, the husk and testa are moro so ; hence tlie nati^s take good 
care to separate the light grain, by means of -wpiter in which it floats, 
from the heavy and less injurious one. . 

Kodra grain is a common article of food with all the poor people in 
India. They prepare it by macerating it for 3 or 4 hours or more in a 
watery solution of cowdung, when the scum an<l hollow grain which rise 
to the surface arc separated, and the good grain removed and spread out 
in the sun to dry. I'his process is repeated so long as ,any poison is 
suspected to remain in the grain. Boiling docs not entifely destroy the 
poison, but if the grain is k(,>pt for a number of years its poisopous pro¬ 
perties are found to diminish. When required for use it is ground in 
earthen mills, which remove the pericarp and then pounded and winnowed, 
which separates the different layers of the testa, and leaves the grain 
fit for use. Kodra is cooked sooner than common rice, and is very 
commonly used in tho Konkan, whore it is generally eaten both by men' 
and cattle with W'hoy, which latter is supposed to have the property of 
nentralixing its poison. Notwithstanding all precautions, however, cases 
of poisoning do occasionally occur, though they seem rarely attended with 
fatal consequences. Surgeon-Major Pirie, who lias described a case of 
kodra poisoning (vide Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society ' 
of Bombay, 1869, No. 9, New Series) thus onnmerates the symptoms 


UncoosciqusgeBs, delirium with violent tremors of the voluntary mnscles, pupils 
dilated, pulse small and weak, skin cold and covered with profuse perspiration, and., 
^difficnltj' in swallowing.” 

Fourteen persons belonging to four indigent families were taken to him ., 
suffering from the above symptoms. They had come on abont 6 > 

after the kodra had been eaten, and in extreme cases had lasted IS hosam, 
''All had recovered under emediiCB, stimulants, warm clothing, |md. 
applied to tho surface. ’ ' ! 

It will have been remarked by such members as belong to the 
profession that tho symptoms given above are much like those of 
from datnra, except the tremors, which a>f© not met with in the 

, !]^he legular use of kodra seems to establish a swt of tederiooe 
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Imi it is believed bj people that if partaken 'with black pepper, 
by habitual consumers, deleterious effects soon show themselves. 

' The evil effects of unwholesome kodra are far more severe in befists 
^tb|^n in man, due, no doubt, to their eating the g^ain, husk and all, and 
)^o to the a^ence of vomiting, an effect that almost always takes place 
ip man. It proves fatal in quantities of about two and a half ounces to 
'.apoh Urge quadrupeds as horses, cows, &c., (ndbre so to the former), and 
has also been known to kill buffaloes, goats, and asses. The active prin¬ 
ciple that produces these fearful effects has not, as far as I am aware, been 
yet isolated. 

Natives have various antidotes f/ir kodra poisoning. The most usual 
ones are gruel made of the flour of urid (Phaseolua radiatusJ, the expressed 
juice of the stem of the plantain which is rich in tannin and the alkaliita 
salts ; the astringent juice of the leaves of Psidium guayara, or the leaves 
of Nyctanthea arhor triatis. Whey has already been mentioned before. It 
is used in Daman and the ncighbonring villages. 

DILLENIACEiS. 

Dillenia Indioa, Brand. For. FI. 1.— D. spedosa, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 2. Motha-karmal, karmal. 

.The large thickened sepals are used for the table.. They taste 
when raw like a sour apple, dnd are used after being sweetened with 
sugar. A palatable jelly is made from them. * * 

* D. peutagyna, Dalz..&; Gibs. Bby. FI. 2. Karmal, 

The fruit, size of a gooseberry, is eaten. The flower-buds and 
young fruits have a pleasant acid flavour and are eaten raw or cooked 
in the Central Provinces. 


ANONACE^. 


Anona reticulata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 2. Anona, 
Goa} ram-phal t>r ram-phala, Deo.—called bullock’s heart from its 
resemblance to it. 

The frmt is not so good as the custard-apple, but is accepted in 
the absence of the latter.* * 

A. squamosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 2. Custard-apple ; 
oftoi Goa; sita-phalf Dec. and Bby. 

■ The fruit is of the size of a large apple; when well ripe, it bursts 
' -Imbeing^ised, and is decidedly of a most delicate flavour, on which 
aooonnt iJb must be protected from the ravages of birds and squirrels. 
, The seeds, well pounded, are made into a kind of ointment in tbs 
JSoathem Maritba Countiy and Goa to destroy lice in the hair. 


NYMFHACEiB. 




Dalz. & Gibs. 
FI. 6 and 7. 


Bby. 


Ifymphceit lotus, Uplea-kamal; 

Hymphosa Stellata, Uplea-kamal; and 
^ll^Ublam speciosum, Paisar-kamal. 

water-lilies are found in tanks^ tbrongbout the Konkan. 
flowmn are' of various hues. The tuberous roots and the 
latter known as hiahi in the b^zirs-—are much estedlaed 
of food. f 

IlSBtaitore berries, torus and seeds are eaten raw or in carries, 
4Mr irsoimd and mixed with floor are baked into bread. The 
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ripe bernes are roasted and eaten : they are 7ery ^alatabl0> and 
a bad substitute for almonds. A nyrup or confection is made fkim 
tho^petals, and used as a cooling drink or medicine. 

PAPAVERACE.aB. 

Fapaver somniferum. Ajim or amal, afu; kadavi (Mar^tbi 
name of capsule). . ‘ 

The plant has been cultivated in India, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, China, &e., from the earliest tinges for the sake of the juiceol 
its capsules, named post or poss —the inspissated juice being knoWa 
as opium. 

*.-frho seeds called Jeas-Jeas, very small, size of a millet grain, r?hite, are 
eaten roasted, in curries, and made into various kinds of sweets. The oil 
of the seeds is sweet, and is used for culinary purposes and lamps. The 
seeds partially roasted and mixed with sugar and cardamoms act as a 
gentle purgative, useful in mild cases of dysentery in infants. '• 

The use of opium has been kiiown from the earliest times. In the 
writings of the younger Mesne, w'bo died a.d. 1015, the syrup of poppies is 
recommendod as a sedative in coughs and catarrhs, and in the first edition 
of the Jiiceftarlo Ftorenlino published in 14S>8, which is the earliest phar* 
macopoeia known, a formula for the .syrnp is given under the name AS/ro]f)^o 
di Papaveri semplici di Mesm. In the pharmacojiceia of the London Col¬ 
lege (1618) it is prescribed as (/tf Jire«o«io Long before 

this, how^ever, ScribOnius Largos had noticed the method of procuring 
opium in his Compositiones Medicainentorum (circa a.d. 40), and the 
drag waslikewisc known to Uioscurides, Pliny and l’heophr.titu8. Coming 
nearer our own times, we find Pyres speaking (if Egyptian and Cambay 
opium in his letters to D. Manuel, King of Portugal, and''a little later 
Garcia d’Orta tells us that the opium of Cambay was collected in Malwa 
and was soft and yellowish. The advent of opium into India is connected 
with the spread of Mahomedanism, and was very probably favoured by 
the prohibition of wine inculcated by that religion. Barbosa is the ear¬ 
liest European who described opium as a product of India. 

The cultivation of the poppy-plant is canied 'on to a large extent in 
India, the principal regions distinguished for the production'' of opium 
being the districts of Behdr and Benares^ the broad table-lands of M41wa. 
and the slopes of the Vindhya Hills. The plant requires a rich moist soil* 
and is injuriously affected by heavy rains. In BeliAr the sowing takes 
place at the beginning of November, and the capsules are sesarified in Febru¬ 
ary, March and April. The scarification has to bo rei)eated on different 
sides of the capsule at infervals of n few days, and the milky juice whichi 
flows is scraped off early on the following morning with an iron scoop, 
and being treated for the removal of posewin, which is a dark coffeeKsolonr.- 
ed fluid which collects at the bottom of the vessel, is exposed to the actioti. ' 
of air (never to the sun) until it acquires the proper degree of drynekiu' 
This drying operation, which still leaves behind about 30 per cent, ^f mois¬ 
ture, occupies between three and four weeks, and the opium is now ready 
for sale at the Government factory. » 

It is difficult to<asccrtain the quantity of opium produced in India, but, 
in the official year ending 31st March 1872, 93,364 chests valued , 
£18,365,228 were exported from Bengal and Bombay, the net A 

from which to the Gqvernm^nt of India was £7,657,213. ' 

CBUCIFERuS. 

Brassica oleraoea> Palz. & Gibs. Bby. Snppl. 4^ 
eabbagOf eatdijhwer, knolrlehol and* other varieties o£ abb)NigS% 
oultivated. 
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0a]llX>eBtri8, Hook. FI. Brit. lud^ i. 166. Salgam (Bers.), 
0f^eiuih turnip. 

V Tke roots ajid tops eaten as vegetable. 

. 3« rftpft. Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. i. 156. Salgam (Fers.) 

V Used the same way as tlie preceding vari'>ty. -* » 

3* nigTSij Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. i. 156. MuafarJ^ rye, sarsun. 
The seed and the oil are used for culinary purposes. 

S. napus. ) Hook. FI. Brit. {pd. i. 157. The leaves aro eaten 
3. junoea. J as salad. 

Lepldiuin sativum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 4. ComrtKjn 
erees; hallim, Beng. & Doc. 

Young leaves eaten as salad. 

BapliailUS sativus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 4. MnJa or 
fnuUij tbe rod radish of Euroi)e, much cultivated in the rainy season. 
The white native radish grows at all seasons. It is much larger and 
less delicate than the European plant. 


CAPPARIDEiB. 


UappariB aphylla, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 9 ,and 10. Kiram 
hirah, Sind.; sodada, Arab, j hari. 

In dry plaqos of Gujardt, tho Doccan, Southern Carnatic, &c. The 
unripe fruit is cooked amd oaten. 

C. ZaylaYlica, Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. i. 'l74.-»0. hrcvispina, Dalz. 
A Gibs. Bby. FI. 9. Wagatti or tvagnnti. 

. A rigid, wiry shrub with white flowers and fruit 2 in. long, globose, 
bright scarlet. Two lower petals of tho flower become yellow 
(hanging into*ro.d brown. 

Along the banks of the nalas of th<5 Konkan and MulaMr ; scarce in 
iheWesteKi Deccan. The fruit of this plant—raihoj* unpleasant to the 
taste—and that of Molothrig, hetorophylla (jtwirtla are eaten on tliiadashia 
which occur in the month of Asliad. These two kinds of fruits are 
Invariably associated in the bhaji or dish made for those days. 

. ;C. Spiuosa, Hook. FI. Brit. lud. i. 173.— 0. Murrayana, Dalz. 
"A Gibs. Bby. FI. 9. Kalar, Arab, j kalvari, Sind. 

; .At Hahdbaleshvar and in most nalas and rivers along tbe gh<4ts, and 
ether parts of India. Tho fruit is pickled in Sind, Tho flower-buds aro 
^phrs of Enrope. 


' Oloomo VisCOSSi, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 128 .—JPolanisia icosandra, 
3[liiz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 8. Harhuria, Mah.; khanpUutia, Hind. 

It is a very common viscous herb 1-3 ft. high, with 3-5 foliolate 
and small yellow flowers. It has an acrid taste somewhat 
nbRag that of mustard, but is eaton boiled with chillies and salt 

id. 

lilyiiaildropsis pentaphylla, Dalz ,& Gibs. Bby. Fl. 7. Eul- 

glandular, pubescent herb with 5-foliolate leaves and 
of a white or purplish colour in glutinous racemes. It 
yPiajbiid taste and a very disa^eeable smell, but is used in ohutt 


|V>odFlnt|t 
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BIXINE.S!. 

FlacoUrtia Ramontchi. Thmbat. Pandwla, Beng.; six/aadl^^ 

kar.taha, ^ma.} tanihat. ‘ , 

. ■■ 

The fruit dark-red"or black, about J in.long, is eaten. 

P. cataphracta. Jngyam. 

This tree bears a fniit size of a sm^l plum, of a purplish colour, 
and tastes somewhat like that of Adam*sfruit (Mimusops IcanhiJ. A 
curious plan by which the fruit is rendered more palatable, is. to 
slightly squeeze it between the thmab and the forefinger for a minuto. 
or two, and then roll it gently between the palms of the hands, by 
'■rThicl^ the fruit becomes softer and loses its original asperity. 

P. montana. Attak-he-jnr. 

The fruit, size of a cherry, slightly acid, eaten. 

P. inarniis. Tamhat, and also calledyrtgf^um. 

Cultivated. The fruit, about the size of a cherry, red and acid, is 
eaten. It resembles the fruit of F. cataphracta, but is inferior. 

P. sepiaria. Atrmi. 

High ranges. The fruit, size of a large pea, is eaten. This plant 
differs from the last in being smaller and thorny. 

P. sapida. liduchi (this name is also given to Fsoralea), Kon*;, 
kan. The fruit is eaten. 

1 

PORTULACE.®; 

% 

Fortulaca oleracea. Gdl (this name is also given to 8pon%a 
Wightii). 

*A very common weed. It is slightly acid, but much esteemed as 
a pot-herb. 

P. quadrifida. Kota; chaval-ke-hhaji. 

Also a common weed. Eaten as a pot-herb. 


GUTTIPER.®. 

Garcinia Indica, Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. i. 261.—G. purpurea, 
Dalz. &■ Gibs. Bhy. FI. 31. Kokam, Mah.; hrinddo, Goa. 

The ripe fruit oaten, and the dried rind .used as a garnish to give 
an acid flavour to curries. From the fresh rind of the ripe friiit a 
syrup is prepared for use during the hot months. 

G. xanthochymus. Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. i. 26^).^Xanthoehy^ 
wus picforuts, Dalz. & Gibs. Bhy. FI. 31. Pampel, tumal. 

The fruiktemptingly beautiful, as big as an orange, smooth and 
bright yellow ; strorjgly acid, more so in the fleshy rind. The pulp,, 
which is less acid, if eaten puts the to^th out of order for a conp^. 
of days. It is only eaten by poor natives and flying-foxes. . 

G. xuangostana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 14 Mangui^i^ 

It was introduced many years ago, but has disappeared. At 
desire of Mr. Robertson, Revenue Commissioner, Central Divisic 
experiments are being tried in Poona and elsewhere to re-intfOl^ij 
it. The fruit is occasionally seep, in the Bombay markat, 
so palatable as that collected in its native place. 
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V’ <SambOgfia, Hook. FI. of Brit. Ind. i. 261. The acid rind of 
fruit is eaten, and in Ceyloji it is 'dried like the koktvnif and 
“ 0(^11 as a condiment in carries. 

MALVACEAE. ' 

Hibiscus esculentus, De Cand. Pi»d. i. 4mO.—Ahelmo8chu8 
satulentus, Dalz. Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 7. Bhenda or bhendi. 

One of the vegetables the most widely cultivated in India for 
, the sake of its excellent capsule. 

H. CannabillUS, Dalz. & Gills. Bby. FI. 20. Amhari 

Much cultivated on account of the flax which its bark yiel^rii 
Tender shoots and leaves eaten as pot-herb. 

H.H. SUbdariflEk, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI Suppl. 7. MestajBoxxg,; 
rozelle.* 

The succulent sepals yield a-delicious jolly, a' good substitute for 
the red currant jelly; puddings and tarts are also made of them. 
There arc two kinds, the red and the white, tlm latter a little leas acid. 

Bombax Malabaricum, D. 0. Prod. i. 4,7*J.~SalniaUa Mala- 
hcirioa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 22. Sour or siwur. Mah.: mochras. 
Hind. . . , 

^ The calyx aud flower‘buds eaten as a vegetable. 

Adansomia digitata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 9. Baobab, 
gorak-chlnch, gomchi ahihli, chauri. 

The fruit is about the size of an ostrich’s egg. From the pulp of 
. the fruit an agreeable acid sherbet is made, aud the loaves dried and 
powdered are mixed with food as condiment. 

. . TILIACE^. 

Grex^ia Asiatic^, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 26. Phalsi, phalsa, 
dhamin. 

9 

Wild and cultivated throughout India for tho sake of its dark- 
brown, small, pleasantly acid fruit, which is eaten. A sherbet made 
from it is liked by some. 

0. microcos, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 26. Shiral, ansaU, 

Common in the hilly parts of tho Konkan and elsewhere in India. 
The drupe, size of a pea, purplish when ripe, sweet, is eaten. 

0. polygama, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 26. Gowli or gowali^ 

Common in the Konkan. The drupe, 4 in. diam., hairy, brownish, 
nnd sweet, is eaten. > 

0. tiliGBfolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 26. Daman. 

•The drupe blackish, size of a small pea, eaten. 

, j 0. Villosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 26. 

Western and Southern India. The fruit globose, size of a cherry * 
vkslien. 

fi 0. pilosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fi. 26. 

the Deccan. The drupe reddish brown, size i>f a large pea., 
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pmoAFlaaitBK GBRANIACBiB. 

Oxalis corniciilata, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 4S7; Balss. & Gibs. 
Fl.t42. Amrul, Hind. & Bent?.: amhuii, Deo. • . ' 

Tlie leaves eaten as salad. Several other aoid herbs and shnibiiilv 
are named amhnti. . , ' 

Averhoa bilimbi, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. tl. Snppl. 16. Biliv/A, 
Bomb. kamamnga, Hind. 

Cultivated. Tlio fruit has a small translucent rind. It is as soft • 
as butter when ripe ; unfit to be oat^n (except when cooked in carries 
or pickled) on accouul of its acidity. It is made into a good compote., 
•■•Tlie fruit hangs in a siiigulur way from the branches, being suspended, 
in clusters of 8 or 10 by slight thread-like stalks. 

A. carambola, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 16, Carambol, 
Bomb. ;/••« mar. 

Cultivated. Fine, scnii-trausparcift, amber-coloured fruit, as big 
as a lemon. It p(.>ssesses an agi’ocable scent and flavour when ripe, 
though hardly t*atahle, because of its acidity. A good jolly is made 
of tlie pulp. Tho fruit pickled, or used in curries. 


BUTACEiE. 

Toddalia aculeata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 46. ^ 

A thorny shrub w'ith trifoliate leaves and small white flowers in 
axillary cyincs, h’ruit, size of a small cherry, has a strong pungent 
taste like black-pepper; is used in curi'ies as a substitute for spices. 
Leaves boiled and used as green in famine times. Tho root-bark, 
bitter, ])ung(>nt and aromatic, i.s officinal in the Indian Pharmacopoeia 
and is employed in tho ft)rm of tincture as an aromatic tonic and 
stimulant. The natives use it ahso in jungle fevers. Formerly it 
was much used in diarrhoea, and was known in Europe as Lope?' 
root. 


iEgle marmelos, Dalz. & Gibs. Bhy. FI 31. Bel, hel-phal. 

The fruit varies much iu size, the smallest being about the best. 
It is (‘(jvered by a hard shell, and contains a yellow consistent sub¬ 
stance agreeable to the taste and smell. 

Feronia elephantum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 30. Tka 

elephant or wood-apple ; Icaota, Mali. Icavit. 

Hound, y)ale-grc)cu or scurfy fruit, as big as an orange, containing 
a rather acrid and not much palatable substance. Tho pulp makes », 
pretty good jolly. 

Citrus arurantium, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl 12. 8w$«i 

orange, naranghi ^.antra. 

Grovrs everywhere in India. There are several vmrietiesj 
from Nagpur (ganiraj being well known. 

I C. decumana,^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl 12. 

gliaddoch, papanass* 

'' 

Commonly cultivated in India. Tho pomelo has befilt 
perfection in Bombay. It is more scarce in the north 
Tho fruit is pulpy and full of juice; gathering it too sooit 
. a rule, on its flavour. 
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‘0. limottSi; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Sappl 18. Sweet lime, mitia 


•j^^ 'Gultivated.^ The fruit is as large as an ordinary drangOj with. 
- jmooth rind, inferior in taste to the latter. • 


O. UlddlCfli, Ualz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Su^pl 13. ■ pitron,^ limu, 

] N Cultivated. Well known for its thick rind, which makes good 
preserve. The palp is also preserved in sugar. Both fruit and 
.preservo are somewhat bitter to the taste. 


Glycosmis pentaphylla/Oalz. & Gibs.JBby. FI. 29. Kirmira, 
.Bomb.: menhi, Goa. 

Common in tho jungly parts of the Konkan. The fruit is eaten. 


Slujrraya Eoenig^i, Hook. FI. Ind. i. bO^.^Bergera Koenigii, 
Ualz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 29. liursnnga. Hind.; Jcarri-nitn, Jcarria pat. 

Common on the Konkau ghdts and other parts of India. The 
leaves used as gai’nish in curries and chutnies. 


Triphasia trifoliata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl 12. Ohini 
naranghi .. 

Found in the Konkan, but said to be an escape from cultivation. 
Common in gardens throughout India, mdigonousJ in China. The 
H^t used in conserve, and pickled. 

BURSERACEiE. 


Garugapinnata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 313. KuraJc; Jeakur, 
Bomb. The drupe size of a gooseberry, eaten raw or pickled. 


OLACINEJS:. 

* Ximania Americana, Eoxb. FI. Ind. ii. 252; W. & Am. 
Prod. i. 89. , 

A shrub or small tree -with a red astringent bark. Grows in tropi- 
<Stil Africa, America, and almost all over India, Ceylon, Malacca, 
Andaman Islands and Malayan Archipelago. In this Presidency it 
is described from Belgaum. Drupe ovoid with one solid stone, edible 
iwhen ripe. The wood is used as a substitute for sandal-wood. This 
,|)lant is not mentioned in Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Florsi. 


RHAMNEiE. 

ISyzypllUS jujuba, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 49. Bhor, 

fruit is small, round, and of a yellowish colour. There are 
j^BQVerai kinds of it, varying in size and flavour; those from Ahmed- 
;’i^b^d being tench prized on this side of India. The unripe fruit is 
"' *led. Tie bony stone is cracked, and the kernel, which is palat- 
eaten. It is much procured in times of scarcity. 



^t;|ISu ’lrClgOSa» Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 49. Turm. 

The edible fruit is a great support to the people of the 
March to the middle hi May. 
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Vitis vinifera, Dali. & GibS. Bby. El. Suppl. 16. 

grape; dakh or drakli, Hind.; angur, Pers. 

Cultivated in several parts of India. There are nameroni, 
varieties the ^ape; that of Aurangabad raniqs among the. best. 
The fruit from Cabul, also of superior quality, appears in the 
in small, flat, circular, wooden boxes. 

Leea macrophylla. Dak. & 6ibs..Bby. FI. 41. JDinda. 

On the hills of the Konkan pretty common. Tender leaves eaten 
as vegetable. 

SAPINDACEiE. 

Nephelium litchi, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI, Suppl. 13. LicM. 

Cultivated ; indigenous in China. The fruit, the size of a plum,' 
contains a fleshy, whitish aril or pulp, as delicious as that of any 
other fruit and a single stone in the centre. The quality of the fruit 
varies according to the size of the stone, the smallest being found 
in the best. 

N. longanum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 35. Wamh-ashphal. 

Konkan and &ke,where. The fruit, reddish or purple, is not so 
palatable as that of the preceding, though resembling it. It is of the* 
size of a small marble, and borne in bunches. * 

Schleichera trijuga, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby FI. 35. Kossimh or 
koshim. 

Ram Ghat and elsewhere. The fruit about 1 in. long, smooth or 
spinous. The subacid pulp eaten. 

Allophylus Cobbo, Hook. Bby. FI. i. G73. Tipin, mendri. 

A straggling shrub with ternate leaves, small, yellow or white 
flowers and red, shining, globose fruits. Common all over India and 
from the Konkan southwards. The ripe fruit is eaten. 

ANACABDIACE.31. 

Anacardium occidentale, Dalz. &> Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 18, 

Cashew nut, cnj.,. 

Common in the Konkan. The kidney-shaped kernel eaten both 
raw and roasted; also the fleshy peduncle. 

Mangifera Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 51. Mango, aniha. 

This well-known fruit varies in size from a betel-nut to a pomelo. 
The various kinds found in Bombay and Goa are known under differ¬ 
ent names,— the Alphon so, Fernmidina and Pam ranking among 
the foremost, and yielding in flavour to no other known fruit. Tha^ 
unripe fruit is picklod in salt and wate* or in vinegar, with or withoul. 
chillies, mustard, etc. It is also cut into slices, dried uf the sun, and: 
used like kokam to flavouiwcurries. The slices are called solam* 'K. 

Buchanania latifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FU 62 . 

charoU. , . . 

The kernel is generally substituted for almonds, and is eai^' 

, roasted with milk. It is also largely used in native (xmfecticnm^. 
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Colebrookiana, Hook. FI. Ind. ii. 4>O.^Oly~ 
raeemo8U$, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 51. Amheree. 

;* Oja tbo ghdts. The drupe J in. diam. with the'top 

..d^tessed;^ red when ripe. The sweet pulp eaten. 

Semeoarpus anacardiuma Dalz.^ & Gibs. Bby. FI. 52. 
\ ~MakMng~nut; hhiba, Bomb. ^ 

Kernel of the drupe eaten as nut. 

Bpondias mangiferaa Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 19. 
Sog*8 plumy amhara, amra. 

The largest fruit is as big as a goose’s egg. The part near the 
stone sweet; that nearest the rind being acid, not nearly so good 
in taste or smell as tho mango. The acid leaves iised as vegetable 
or in curries. 


.Food Plimtb) 


MORINGACE.S:. 

Moringa pterygosperma^ Dalz. &Gibs. Bby. FI. 311. Segata 
sanga; moosing, Goa. 

Wild and cultivated thronghout India. Leaf, flower, and pod 
prepared with various condiments used as vegetable, and the pungent 
root as garnish instead of mustard. 

^ M. Concanensis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 31lV 

(SouthenvKonkan. The unripe fruit eaten as vegetable. 


LEGnMINOS.S!. 

Trigonella fcenum-graDcum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 
21. Methi. 

Herb eaten as vegetable and as a garnish in curries. 

Cyamopsis psoraloides, Dalz. & Gibs. FI. Suppl. 21. Gauri, 

Cultivated for tho saljo of its pods, which are delicate and are eaten 
as vegetable like French beans and put in curries, shak-hhaji, otc. 
Cattle are also fond of tho plant. 

Sesbania grandiflora, Bodd. FI. Sylv. 86.— Agaii grandijiora ; 
Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 22. Augusta, Beng. 

Leaves, flowers and young pods eaten as vegetable in all seasons. 
When freely taken they cause diarrhoea. 

Smithia sensitiva, Dalz. 4 Gibs. Bby. FI. 63. Kaola. 

This herb is specially used, made into hhuji with various condi¬ 
ments on every Monday of tho month of Shnivau. - 

, Arachis bypogea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 27. Bhuy- 
[^nmg, chmUhadhavn, mung phuli, earth or ground-nut. 

The legumes contain two or three irregular-formed beans of nut- 
hUice flavour somewhat resembling the postachio, but rather inferior. 
are eaten raw, but aro much better for being roasted. 

X^eraria tuberosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 67. Bari? 

'• Rodt large, tuberous , stem twining, shrubby with large trifoliate 
:,:l^ili?rea and beautiful blue flowers-*. The root is eaten, Foultices made 
pounded tuber are applied to reduco swellings of the joints; , 
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«iyi 9 od Plaatfl., Olcer arietintmii Boxb. FI. Ind. ill 824; Dabs. & Gib& 

FI. Suppl. 22. Ohenna-hurbara, ^ram, • 

It ia extensively cultivated all over India. 

Vicia hirsuta^ Hook. PI. of Brit. Ind. ii. 177.— Ervum 
Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. Suppl. 22. Lentil, inasaur. , )''• 

Much cultivated for the sake of its seeds, which are red, and 
highly csteoined by the natives. It ia said that they enter into this 
composition of Itavalcnta Arahica. 

Lathyrus sativus, Roxb. F^. Ind. iii. 321; Dalz. & Gibs^ 
Bby. FI. Suppl. 22. Lang, Gujardt; hesari, theori, Beng. 

Cultivated and wild. The dhall of the seeds is used by very poor 
people, but causes paralysis when used in large quantity. 

Fisum sativum, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 321; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby 
FI. Suppl. 22. Common pea-. 

Cultivated in Bombay, Konkan and Gujurdt during the cold season 
and in the Deccan in the rains. 

Canavalia ensiformis, D. C. Prod. ii. 401. Gaivara. 

Stem rather twining, perennial or biennial, wild and cultivated 
everyw'hero throughout India and in tho tropics. Several varieties 
are described ;—' • 

(Ist.) 0, virosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 69. This is nerhaps tue’ 
wild form of tho plant rather than a variety ; tho pods of this are 
bitter. 

(2nd.) 0. iurgida of Wallich or 0. Stochsii of Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. Th(> pods of this are larger and more turgid; and 

(3rd.) C. mollis. Pods smaller, those of tho cultivated variety are 
Bweot. Tho tender pods aro eaten like Frcnci;-beans. 

Fhaseolus lunatus, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 287. • 

Cultivated everywhere for tho sake of tho legumes VFbich a3re 
known as Frciich-boaus. There are several varieties. 

Ph. vulgaris, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii, 287; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 
Suppl. 22. 

Everywhere cultivated for the sake of its seeds. This is a variety' 
of tho last. 


Ph. adeuauthus, Hook. FI. of Brit. Ind. ii. 200,—-PA, 
roetraius, DbXz. & Gibs.Bby. FI. Suppl. 23. * Ilullounda, Jivtllowlal 

Said to be cultivated. Tho tuberous roots are cooked and eaten. 


Ph. trilobus, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 298; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, 
FI. 71. ArlAnut. 

Wild and cultivated for tho sake of the pods. . \ 

Ph. aconitifolius, Roxb. FI. Ind- iii- 299 ; Dalz. & Gibs. BW.;) 
FI. Suppl. 23. Mat, 

Commonly cultivated with bdjri, good for horses. The leaves 10^; 
eaten as vegetable. ■ 

Ph. mungO, Roisb. PI. Ind. iii. 292 ; Dalz. & Gils. Bl^. 
Suppl. 23. Ufid (with green seeds), mung (yellow Beeds)^ 

Cultivated extensively- Its dhal is highly esteemed Iby 
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^ several varieties :— Ph. glal^r ; Ph. Wighiiamts; Ph. 

Ph. Roxburghii; Ph. tetulosus. BotaniciJly the plants 
Holding urid and mung arc the same. They are most useful to the 
I^I^le of this country. • 

, Vigna catiang, Hook. Fl. Brit. Ind. ii. 205.— DoHchos sinensis, 
palz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 23. Chowli, Safed lohth, hiivfea loheh, 

An anuuab sub-erect or twining shrub with membranous loaflots 
axkd yellow or reddish flowers. Pod in cultivated plant 1-2 ft. long. 
SeciSs, 10-20 in each pod, are mifillh used, especially by Parsis, who 
even import them from China. , ^ 

DoliohOS lablab, Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 305 .—Lahlah vufgaris. 
Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 23. Pauti, valpapri. 

A perj^nnial or under cultivation annual, wide-twining herb with 
trifoliate leaves with white or reddish flowons, and pod about 2 in. 
long. It is extensively cultivated all over India, specially during 
the cold season, on the sloping lands along the banks of rivers. Tho 
seeds are much relished ; they are boiled and eaten. 

D. bifloms, Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 313.—i). unijlorus, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. Fi. Suppl. 23. Kulti. 

An annual twining (former) or sub-ereet (latter) ^lant with trifo- 
iJsgte loaves, yellow flowers, and pod much recurved about 2 in. long, 
5-0 seeded. Oomraonly^cultivated, chiefly as food for cattle. 

Fsophocarpus tetragonolobus, D. C. Prod. ii. 403; Dalz. 
& Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 23. Ghowdari, chovaux.de-frize of tho 
French. 

A twining herb W'ith large root, blue flowers, and pod about one 
foot long, square, with a distinct fringed wing to each angle. It is 
cultivated throughout Bombay and India. 

Atyloaia lineata, W. & A. I’rod. 258.— A. Lawi>', Dalz. &. Gibs. 
Bby. Fl. 74. Jmufli~tv,r» * 

An erect, annual herl) with trifoliate leaves and small 2-3-seedod 
oblong pods. Tho seeds.aro eaten by the poor people, specially dur¬ 
ing seasons of scarcity. 

Oajanus IndiCUS, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby Fl. Suppl. 24. Tur. 

Cultivated throughout India for the sake of its soods, which are 
i^uch. used by tho people of this country. Tho dhal of this is highly 
uatritious, and is much prized. 

. Cassia tora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 81. Tacla. 

. Tho tender loaves of this common weed aro boiled and eaten as 
pot-herb. The seeds are said to bo a good substitute for coffee. 

> C, sophoraj Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 81. 

.4, common weed. Its loaves aro, as those of tho last species, eaten 
^ yegetable. The heavy disagreeable smey is removed by boiling. 

l^^axiUkrilldUS IndicUS, Dalz. & Gibs'. Bby. Fl. 82. Chinch, 

|:;i.t!l>LO sledling or tender plant about a foot high together with tho 
QH^^jrliadpns are eaten as vegetable. The flowers made into a dish. 
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called ehingar are also eaten, as also the pulp of the fruit. 
are also eaten roasted in ordinary seasons as well as in 
scarcity. , ' 

Ceratonia siliqaa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 28. 
free or aZ^aroia of the Spaniards. > ' 

Indigenous in Spain/ Algeria and Syria. Its pods full of sw^fi 
nutritious pulp are a common article of food for man, horses, pigs 
and cattle in those countries. The plant has been lately introduced 
into India, but it is of slow growth. 

Bauhinia Vablii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 83. Chamholi. 

-The large seeds eaten when ripe, taste like cashew nuts. 

B. Malabarica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 82. Amice, horat 

The acid leaves eaten as vegetiible and the flower buds pickled. 

B. purpurea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 30. KarvdXlika. 

Cultivated. The flower-buds pickled and eaten as vegetable. 

B. variegata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 30. Karat. 

The flower-buds arc pickled. 

Butada scandeus, Brand. For. FI. 167.— E. piiscetha, Dalz. & 
Gibs. Bby. FI. 83. ^ Gardal, garbi. 

An immense clitnbcr. Leaves bipinnate, the rachis usually endinjst, 
in a tendril. Pod 1-2 ft, long, constricted between the seeds. ThoS®!/ 
which are about 2 in. broad, are eaten boiled or roasted. 

Adenantbera pavonina, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 1^1. Suppl. 26. 

Thorla yunj. 

A largo timber tree. Leaves large, bipinnate. Flowers yellow. 
Pod 6-9 in. long, falcate, 10-12-seedod, seeds flat, scarlet. Those are 
eaten raw or roasted j they are also used as weights, and are worn 
as necklaces. 

Prosopis spicigera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 84. Smnri, shetni. 

The sweetish pulp surrounding tlio seeds eaten in Gujarat and in 
the Deccan. 

Acacia concinna, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 87. Sikakai. 

A large, cotumon, prickly climber. The leaves are acid, and a^Klf; 
used in curries instead of tarnai’ind. (See Vegetable Soaps.) 

Pitbecolobium dulce, Bcdd. FI. Sylv. Tab. 188 .—JngadukifU 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 25. Bilaiti amhli. 

The fruit eaten at anilla. 

ROSACEiE. 

Parinarium excelsum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 
Guinea-plum. Naturalized in Goa, where it is called “ 

The fruit eaten. 

Pninusamyg^Alui^. Brand. For. FI. \90.-^AmygdcUm <9^ 
munis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 32. Ahnond, hadam. 

Introduced in gardens, but does not flourish in Bombay j 
successfully cultivated in Afghanistan, Cashmere, Persia And in-.1^1 
plains of the Punjab and other cooler parts of India. 
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FersiOft, Brtmd. For. FI. 191 j Dalz. Ss Gibs. Bby. FI. Buppl, 
.Axtvygdalua Persica, peach aru (Pers.) 

‘’;;Oultivated successfolly in cooler parts of India^ Deccan, Mah^a- 
Punjab, Sikkim, otc. Flourishes well at Bolgaum, Dhdi*- 
. Ahmeduagar, etc. Tho air of tho Konkans does not suit it^^-— 

! FI* It is said that the peach culti;rated inwthe North-Wost 
,'P!r6vince8 is a very sweet, mellow fruit; that of Pdjichgani is not 
"good, 

.' The seotarine is a variety with glabrous smooth fruit, and tho peach 
with dbway pericarp. 

i^ubus Issiocarpus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 89. Itaspherr^,^ 


. Common on tho hills of India ascending up to 8000 ft. * It is 
cultivated also at Mahdbaleshvar. The authors of Bombay Flora say 
that ^'common raspberry of England (R. Idfcw) has been succeas- 
f idly cultivated at Phondd Ghat, south of Kolhd-pur. * It probably 
would not succeed further inland.^' 


Fragaria vesca, Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. ii. 344 Strawberry. 

f This species is cultiratod at Mahabalcshvar and various parts of 
India. Tho authors of Bombay Flora state that tho species F. 

. elatior is successfully cultivated in gardens above tho ghd,ts, and 
. extensively by natives near Poona for sale in camp. The strawberries 
'^■ Volhdpur and its vicinity appear to bo tho best.” 

Eribotra Japonica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 32. Loquat. 

'!. This is a Chinese fruit-tree. Bolgaum ia the only place where it 
flourishes and yields fruit of good flavour. “ 

Pyrus Malus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 32. Apple-tree. 

Cultivated in the Deccan, Mahabalcshvar and various other parts of 
India; but the fruit is small, and not of good flavour. 


epMBRATApE.^. 

Terminalia bellerica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 91. Bherda. 
The kernel eaten as nut. It acts as a poison when eaten in large 
.iquimtity. 

I; 3?. Obebula, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 91. Hirda. 
i'‘ ^e kernel eaten as nut. 

1: . T. catappa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 83. Bengali badhamt 
lideii^hadham. 


f The nut has a most delicious flavour. The small white kernel 
when extracted is steeped in a plate containing water for a short 
'Ihne before it is eaten. 



MTRTACEiE. 

[6nia Malacoensis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 35. 
jdmt Malacca amrul. 


iijttiv&ted. * The fruit is as big as an ordinary a^ple, which it also 
phfea in form'; smooth, white, and slightly crimson. It is not 
riidd a f ruit. * ^ 
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;iifQ0d Plants* E. jambOS^ Hook. FI. Ind. ii. 474—Jawl>osa vulgaris, Dala* 

* Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 35. Jtose-aj^plo, gulahgam. ' 

Cnltivated on this side. The fruit is of tho size of an applet' 
very handsome, yellowish, with a tinge of red; rather poor in taatei* 
ami therefore scarcely eaten. 

E. jambolana. Hoot.FI. Ind. ii. 499.— Syzyglum Jamholanum*'^ 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 93. Jamhul. 

Tho fruit, which is common in India, is about as big as Adam’s, 
fruit (Mimvsops Icanl-i), of a beautiful dark-purple colour and succu¬ 
lent, though not of .a very good' flavour. It has a single stone. 
Good wine is made from it at Goa. 

^ E.^caryopbyllsea, Hook. FI. Ind. ii. 490.— Si/zygium caryophyl- 
Iceum, Dalz. & Gibs. Ill)y. FI. 93, 

This plant grows in Southern Konkan, and always on the banks of 
tho streams, l^he berry globose, size of a largo poa, oaten. 

Fsidium guayava or pyriferum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 
Suppl. 34. Guava, jam (Dec.), pera (Bomb.) 

Tho fruit, size of a lemon, sometimes larger, generally smooth and 
pale-yellow outside, white or red inside. It possesses a delicious 
flavour and strong scent, and requires to bo protected whilst on the 
tree from being devoured by bats and .squiiTels. It affords an 
excellent preserve. There are several varieties. ‘ 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppi. 34. 

CloveArec, laivang. 

Cultivated in Bombay. The part used as condiment is the unex- 
jmnded dried flcnver-l)ud. The Americana liave introduced into 
commerce an imitation : deal wood cut into appropriate pieces are 
soaked into a solution of true cloves. Cinnamon is also imitated in 
tho same way. 


HELASTOMACEiE. 

Melastoma malabathricum, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 92. 

Common in tho Konkan. The fruit is short-ovoid, truncate. 
The pulp eaten. 

Memecylon edule, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 93. Anjan, karpo; 

Common in the hilly parts of tho Konkan and elsewhere. The 
berry i in. diam., dark-purple, globose. The pulp eaten. 

LYTHRARIE^. 

Funica* ^anatum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 34. Pome*' 

cp'anate, dfmlim, anar. ■' 

Common. There are several varieties in India, the best 
that from Cabul. Tbo Patna variety is also much esteemed. ^1^ 
fruit eaten. 

ONAGRARIE.S!. 

Trapa bispinosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 99. Wate!r*eheki»!iiik 

ihingara. 
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Foand in Asia and tropical Africa ; common in tanks in tho Kon- ^ Food lUftBts 
kan and Gujarat. Very extensiy^oly cultivated in Cashraore, and the 
"^skmere authorities admit it that for five months, during tho late 
famine, 3,000 human beings lived on the nut,of this plant, and''that 
an annual revenue of £100,000, or ten lakhs of rupees, was derived 
therefrom. 

•/ » •• 

Colonel Sleeman in his “ Rambles^’ gives tho following account 
©f this plant in the North-West Provinces;— 

Here, as iu most other jmrts of India, the tanks get spoiled by the 
water-chcstnut fshingara) whicli » everywhere as regularly planted and 
V cultivated in fields under a large surface of wate'r as wheat or barley is 
on tho dry plains. It is cultiv.ited by a class of men called Dbeonmrsj 
who are everywhere fishermen and palankeon-heai-ers; and they keep 
boats for tho planting, weeding and gathering tho shingara. Tho hold¬ 
ings or tenements of each enlth'ator are marked out carefully on tho 
,, surface'of tho water by hmg bamboos stuck up in it; and they pay so ranch 
the aero for tho ])ortion they till. The long straws of tlie jdants reach 
up to the surface of tho water, ujjon which float their green loaves ; and 
their pure white flowers expand beautifully among them in the latter 
part of the afternoon. The nut gi’OM's under the water after the flowers 
decay, and is of a triangular shape and covered with a tough brown 
integument adhering strongly to the kernel, which is white, esculent, and 
■ pf'a fine cartilagenous texture. The people are very foud of these nuts, 
they arc carried often upon bullocks' backs 2 or 3 hundred miles 
J'^'^siarket. They ripen in the latter end of the rains or in September, 

^ and are eat&ole till tho end of November. Tho rent paid for an ordinary 
tank by the cultivator is about 100 rupees a year. 1 have known 200 
_ rupees to be paid for a very large one, and even 300, or 30 pounds ayoaa*. ' 

But the mud increases so rapidly from this cultiv.ation that it soon de¬ 
stroys all reservoirs in which it is permitlod; and where it is thought 
desirable to keep up the tank for the sake of tho water, it should be care¬ 
fully prohibited." 

FASSIFLORACE^. 

Carica papaya, Dalz. & Gibs, B}>y. FI. Suppl. 37. Pappai. 

The fruit, whioJi is as big as fiu ordinary cocoanut, is palo-yollow 
when ripe, presenting tho tempting appearance of a ripe mango 
when cut ojHjn. It has a swoeti.sh taste, and makes an excellent tart. 

It resembles the apple iuHasto, and is substituted for the sauce of 
.' l^e latter fruit. It has the property of making meat hung on the 
'.branches of tho tree, tender; the green fruit is also mixed with meat 
when set to boil for the same purposo, and also cut into slices and 
eaten as vegetable. It is also pickled. 

Passiflora quadrangularis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 

SB, Square-stalked passton-Jlotoer ; common granadilla'. 

Cultivated. Tho fruit size of a skinned cocoanut, much prized in 
the hot weather for its sweetness and slight acidity, which renders it 
yery agreeable. There are several varieties of it. 

CUCURBITACEiE. ‘ 

TricIiOBaziithes anguina, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 37. 
snake gourd, parwar, padavala, patola (Sans.) 

long curiously twisted fruit, eaten as vegetable., 
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Plants. T. cucumerina, Dalz. 

hadu-padavala, pudoli. 

Stem annual, twining. ^ 

Malaya and South Australia.. Very common in hedges in 
and Konkan. The unri|>e fruit, about 2-4 in. long, ovate, is bitter/ 
but after being Iwiled is eaten in curries. The seeds are said to b^ 
anti-febrile; the whole plant is bitter, and is used in moderate dosefil 
as anti-periodic and for promoting digestion. In larger doses it 
acts as purgative and emetic. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, Dalz. •>& Gibs. Bby. ¥1. Suppl. 36. 

Harrca-kuddii (Dec.), liimhi, hohom hranen. of the Portuguese. 

Supposed to be a native of India and tropical Africa, but how; 
cultivated throughout the tropics. The fruit oblong, about 1 ft, 
long, broader towards the top, is at first greenish, then whitish- 
yellowish. The rind becomes hard by ago. The soft meal iti eaten 
cooked in various waj's. In the wild state the fruit, specially the 
rind, is poisonous. (Hee Poisons.) 

Momordica charantia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 102. Karda, 

karat'L 


& Gibs. Bby. FI. 102. JanglU- 
0 • 

Common throughout India, 



The fruit is oblong-ovate, about 1-3 in. long, very bitter, but 
extensively eaten after being boiled and variously cooked. 

M. Dioica, Dalz, & Gibs, Bby. FI. 102. Karaiola or vardhd- 
karatola. ^ 

The ovate muricated fruit eaten vai*iously cooked. 


M. balsamina, D. C. Prod. in. 311. Kareh-jangro, Sind. 

Grows in Sind, North-West Provinces, Piinjdb, Australia, Africa, 
otc. Fruit 1-3 in. long, rostrate, orange-red, oaten as vegetable. 
This is a variety of the last, but described here, as a distinct species, 
in deference to the opinion of some of the Indian botanists. 


Luffa acutangula, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 36. GonsaU, 
turai, jinga. 

Cultivated in India, Africa and America. Said to be a native of 
India. Fruit about C-10 in. long, is marked with 10 prominent and 
acute ridges. It is eaten as vegetable. 

liUfifa axuara is the parent of this plant. 

liUffa cylindrica, Naud. Ann. Sc. Nat.— L. JEgypUaeaf D, 0,„, 
Prod. iii. 303.— L. prntandra, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 36,; 
JPannila, turif gonsali. /'s 

Indigenous in the tropics of the Old World. Cultivated also m ] 
Amoricti.. Tke fruit, size of that of the last, but smooth, marked 1?y. < 
10 dark-green, longitudinal lines, not raised. It is eaten as a vegOr' 
table. . . ' 


Cuoumis melo, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby.FL Suppl. 36. Melon, 

The fruit is odorous, vaiios in size and taste, highly delicious 
carofully raised, and Commmids a good price. The plant is colHintleMd^ 
in several parts of India along the banks of rivers. 0, 

Roxb,; C. momordica, 0. agrestia, Nand.; 0. euUa, Kur.; €, 
patanua, C. iurbonatua, are all varieties of the same plfla|i< 'W’]- 


pubesema, Dplz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 103; and 0. 
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^^^.£^9^. Stooks (a variety of the last) are said to be parents of the ^ Flood SlftKlil 
^^^tivated species:— ., ’ 

, ^'•^This appears to mo to be far the most useful smoies of cucumis^ that 
■t'X lnio^; when little more than one-half grownjthoy are oblong and a 
'little downy ; in this state they are pickled ; when ripe they are about as 
- latge as an ostrich’s egg, smooth and yellow ; when cut they have much 
ll^e flavour of the melon, and will keep good for several nfonfhs, if care- 
fiUly gathered without being bruised and hung up ; they arc also in this 
sta^ eaten raw, and much used in curries by the natives. 

** The seeds, like those of the other cucurbit,a corns fruits, contain much 
farinaceous matter blended with ((Slargc portion of mild oil; the natives 
dryiipnd grind them into a meal, which they employ as an article of diet; 
th^ also express a mild oil from them, which they use in food and 4 j 
Tbulm in their lamps. Experience as well as analogy prove these seeds to 
be highly nourishing and well deserving of a moi'o extensive culture than 
is bestowed on them at present. 

. “ Th% powder of the toasted seeds mixed with sugar is said to be a 
powei'ful diuretic, and serviceable in promoting iho passage of sand and 
gravel. 

“ As far as ray observation and information goes, this agriculture is 
chiefly confined to the Gnntoor Oircar, whei*e these seeds form a consider¬ 
able branch of commerce; they are mixed with tliose of Holeus sorghum 
or some other of the large culmifcrous tribe and sown together; these 
pl^ts tun on the surface of the earth, and help to shs.de them from the 
litany so that they mutually help each other. 

fruit I observed above keeps well for several months if carefully 
gathered anS suspended- This circumstance will render them a very ex¬ 
cellent article to carry fo sea during long voyages.”—lloxb, h'l.lnd. 701. 

'’*0. SatiiniS, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI, Suppl. 36. Common cucumber^ 
leaJeri or kankrL 


Supposed to be a native of India; cultivated. There are numerous 
varieties thrQUffhout the Old and Now World. The fruit is eaten as 
vegetable, picHcd aTidmado into salad. 


Citrdlus vulgaris^ Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 102. Water melon, 
turbuj (Hind.), kali7iy^(Bomh.) 

Cultivated throughout India for its large oval fruit, which in some 
. instances is very delicious and greatly prized in the hot months, as it 
is. then very refreshing. The small flat seeds when dried taste like 
'iihnonds. This is the cultivated form, but the wild species named 
at Giijardt dilptcemnd and mcho in Sind is eaten as vegetable. 


Benincasa cerifora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 36. Pandri- 
^^hichit camolenga or cimhulana. 

$aid to be wild in India. Cultivated throughout Ijoidia, Malaya, 
hinai Japan, Africa, etc. Fruit round, oblong, about 12-18 in. 
mg, whitish, hairy when young, smooth and covered with a waxy 
Tdilooixi when ripe. The meal is eaten as vegetable, cooked in various 
lilljiBys and made into sweets with jaggri or sugar. 

iioocinia Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. I^by. F^. 103 .—Oephalandra < 
Kand. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Tcndh, tendvU, bhimh. 

. oblong fruit about 2-21 in. long, green when young, scarlet 
.^en ripe^ fleshy, smooth, is eaten both raw and cooked The 
* ' ie sweet. 
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Cuoiirbita maxima, Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI, Suppl 37. Pttmp- 

kin or red gourd, dudhi bhopali. 

Cijiltivatcd throughout India, and warm parts of the globe. The 
fruit is large, dcprosood, and marked with several depressed lines. 
It is oaten as a vegetable, 

C. pep6, D. C. Prod. hi. 317. Kaula. 

Cultivated throughout India, and in all warm and temperate 
regions of tho globe. Hie fruit is vei*y variable, dark-green, orange* 
coloured or white, ribbed or unribbed, smooth or tuberclod, snaall 
or as largo as the fruit of C. niuinma. G. melolojjo, G. ovifera olJjvan. 
varieties. 

C. moschata, T). C. Prod. iii. 317. KaU-duddi, ahohra de 
Guinea of tho ludo-Portugueso. 

Fruit varies, oblong, round or compressod, marked with Several 
linos, 1-2 ft- in diameter. The meal is yellow and of a sweetish taste. 

The fruit of all these species are cut into slices and made into sweots. 
They are also eaten as vegetable. 

Melothria heterophylla, cogn. in D. 0. Prod.— ZehneHa 
umbfilotn, Hook. FI. lud. ii. 225.— Bnuniia umhellata,Dsi\z. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 101. Gamalta. 

Common in Bombay and throughout India. Oval berry, size gf..** 
pigeon’s egg, smooth, red when ripe; is eaten always in association 
with Caiiparis Zeyionira as stated above. 

CACTE^. 

Opuntia Dillenii, Dalz. ^ Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 39, PricJdy- 
pear, nagphana (Hind.), elmpjial (Dec.) 

The fruit is like a pear, covered with thin sharp spines, and con¬ 
taining a pul}> which is highly refreshing. It is much rcs;,orted to 
in times of scarcity. 

PICOIDEiE. 

MoUugO stricta. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. IG. Zarus. 

Very common. About 1 foot high. Eaton as pot-herb in all 
seasons. 

Sesuvium portulacastmm, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 15. 

A fleshy, prostrate; herb, rooting at the joints. Common on tho 
shores of India from Bombay to Calcutia and (Singapore. Eaten as 
pot-herb. 

Trianthema monogyna, D. 0. Prod. iii. 352.—T. oheordata, 
Dalz, &Gibs. Bby. FI. 14. Khopra, biskliopra, svcla punarnava. 

A common, prostrate, diffuse, succulent liorb. Eaten as pot*herb. 

’ UMBELLIFEBiE. 

Apium graveolens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. SuppL 41. Celery, 

A biennial herb found in the hills of tho Punjab, Himalaya, tlabol, 
Europe, etc. The stalk eaten as salad*. 
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Carum copticum, Benth. in Gen. PI. i. 891.— ajwcmt jFood IWttt 
Dale. & Gibs. Bby. PI. Suppl. 41.^ Owa, ajwa/n. ' 

\ This perennial herb, 1-3 ft high, is widely cultivated in the Decpan, 

'Panjab, Bengal, etc. The aromatic seeds are used as a garnish in 
curries, and as medicine. It is officinal in the Indian Pharmaco- 
pcnia. 

C. Roxburghiana, Benth. in Gen. PI. i. 891 .—Apium involu- 
eraium, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. Suppl. 41. 

Extensively cultivated in Gujardt and throughout India. It is 
the substitute for parsley. Seeds employed as^ carminative in native 
medicine. 

O. petrosolinum, Benth. in Gen. PI. i. 891. — Apium petrose- 
linnm, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 41. Parsley. 

Cultivated throughout India. 

C. Carui, D. 0. Prod. iv. 115. Caraway. 

Often cultivated and found wild in Cashmere, Garwhal and various 
parts of Asia and Europe. The seeds are used as an aromatic condi¬ 
ment. Their oil is officinal in the Indian Iffiarmacopoeia. 

FODQiCIllum vulgare, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. Suppl. 41.— 

P. panmorium, D. C. Prod. iv. 142. Common fennel, panmuohH, or 
barra-aof. , * 

(U?JI6miitwn gardens. Widely cultivated throughout India. 

Feucedanum gifaveolens, Benth. in Gen. PI. i. 919.— 

Anethvm sowa, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 94 .—Dill seed, sowa. (Hind.) 

The hei'b eaton as vegetable and the fruit used in carries as 
garnish, and often added to sweets on account of its sweet perfume. 

Coriandrum sativum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 41. 

Common conanAer, danya (Hind.), khotbir or khotmir (Bomb.) 

An awual herb cultivated throughout India. Used as garnish 
and the fruit as coudip^nt. o 

Cuminum cyminum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 41. 

Cummin seed, the jird of the natives. 

This annual herb is cultivated in the Deccan, Punjab and other 
p^rts of India for the sake of its seeds, which are used as carmina¬ 
tive and garnish in curries. 

X^apOUS carota, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 41. Carrot, 
gayer (Hind.) 

Cultivated everywhere in India. In the BaUghdt and Deccan it 
thrives well, and forms during the cold season the staple food of the 
people. 

CORNACEiE. 

Alangium Lamarokii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 109. Anhul^ 
anhola. 

The fruit' eaten. 

RUBIACBiB. 

ApSthooephalus cadamba, Nhiu, Oadam, Nipa ; Bed^ Fl, 

Sylv. t, 8^.—jSTauctea cadamba, Dalz, A Gibs. Bby, PI, Suppl. 49i . 
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The fruit, size of a small orange, is eaten by natives, but is not 
very palatable. 

IjlCussSBllda frondosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 121. Bedincv 
(Hind.), sarwadh, bhurt-kasi (Mar.) 

Common in the Konkans and all over India. The white leaf of 
the calyx ‘eaten ds vegota*ble. 

Randia dumetorum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 119. Ghela. 

The unripe fruit is pounded and thrown into ponds to poison fish. 
The fresh ripe fruit roasted and eaten; the dried fruit used as an 
emetic. {See Brand.) 

^ ^It«uligillOSa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 119. Kaurio. 

The fruit, cooked or roasted, is eaten in Oude and Bchar. 
Oardenia gummifera,,Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 120. D^kamali. 
Fruit is eaten. {See Brand.) 

Canthium parviflorum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 113 ; Roxb. 
FI. Ind. i. 534. Kirni. 

A shrubby plant, usually with opposite supra-axillary thorns. 
Flowers in the hot season, and ripens fruit in about July. 

Grows in Belga^m^ Southern Maratha Country, Travancore and Coro’ 
mandel, etc. The natives use the leaves in curries. 

Vanguiera spinosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 536.—F. & 

Gibs. Bby. PI. 114. Atu. 

Fruit eaten by the natives, but unpalatable. It has a rather large 
stone. 

Pavetta Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 112. Paput. 

A shrub common in the ghdts; flowers in April and ^lay in large, 
globose, white corymbs. Fruit pickled and eaten in some parts of 
the Madras Presidency, and the flowers also eaten by the jiill people 
of Mdtherdn. 

Coffea Arabica, Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 44. .Kawa, 
caffi,, bun. 

This is the well-known coffee tree extensively cultivated in 
Southern India and throughout the tropics of both hemispheres. Of 
late Goff'ea siberiea is being introduced in India. 

Morinda citrifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 114. Bariundi, 

aal, ainshe. 

The fruit when ripe is eaten, while the green ones are used in 
curries. < 

M. umbellata, D. C. Prod. iv. 449. 

Cultivated. The ripe fruit eaten; the green ones used in curries^ 

COMPOSITAE. 

Eclipta prostrata, Di4lz.& Gibs. Bby. FI. 127. Maka, hangrak. 
This very common weed is used as a pot-herb. 

HeUanthus tuberosus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl 47. 

Jerutalem artichoke, brahmoka (firfog ) 
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This plant is cultivated successfully tbi;oughotit India for the sake Vood Flantl* 
of its tuber, which is a very delioipus vegetable. 

H. annuus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 443. Sunflowery suraj-mahi,, 

The receptacle and the roasted seeds are eaten. The oil is also 
used for culinary purposes. {See Oils.) 

Spilanthes acmella, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 129. 

Erroneously supposed to be the source of akalkara of the bAzdrs* 

It is said to be cultivated as*a pot-herb in Poona. In Silhet, where 
it is indigenous, the leaves are eaten as pot-herb. 

Guizotia Abyssynioa, Cass, in Dio. Sc. Nat. 59-248.— 

Q. oleifera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 128. ' 

The oil is used for lamps and culinary purposes. {See Oils.) 

Cynfira scolymus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 45. Arti- 
^ chokcy Hugin, 

This vegetable and its variety, cardoon {C. cardurfeidus), are gene¬ 
rally cultivated in India, but not with full success, for the leaves are 
fully developed before the involucre is well formed. The immature 
flower head and involucre and receptacle are eaten. 

Carthamus tinctorius, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 45. 

SaflUoweVy Jeosumbay kardai. * 

T4a. ^'SJil^is said by Dr. Birdwood to be eaten, in reference pro¬ 
bably to the tender l^ves of the cultivated plant which are not 
spinous, and are used as an article of food. Ine roasted seeds are 
eaten j they wore much procured by well-to-do people during the 
late famine at Sholdpur. The cake is excellent for fattening poultry. 

The plant is extensively cultivated thi’oughout India for the use of 
dyers. The Bombay plant is not so good as that from Bengal or 
Madras for the latter purpose. {See Oils.) 

CichQrium endiva, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 45. JTtwaanf. 

Cultivated; when prvperly blanched, is said to be as delicate as 
the following. 

Lactttca sativa. Garden letwce, kahu (Hind.) 

Herb eaten as salad. 

‘LaunSBa pinnatifida, Cass. Ann. Sc. Nat.—Mychrorhync'it# 
earmentosusy Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. 132. 

Loaves eaten as a pot-herb. 

GOODENIACE.S!. 

ScSDVOla taccada, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. 134. * Bhadrah. 

Leaves eaten as vegetable. 

' S&FOTAOEiE. 

Aohras sapota, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. |'l. Sa|}pl. 50. Naeeherry, 

Bapota-pluniy ehiku (Bomb.) 

The fruit, size of a small orange with a dark-brown skin and a 
yellow&h pulp, is delicious and agreeable. The tender rind covers a 
jnicy pulp and almond-like seeds.* 
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Mimusops elengi, Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. 140. Buckhool, 
wowli. f • 

Tbe fruit eaten. 

M. Indica, D. C. Prod. viii. 205--M. hexandra, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 140. Kerni, ravjan. 

Tlie fruit, eaten. 

M. Kanki, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 50. Khirni. 

The fruit is known at Goa as pome or fructa d*Addo (Adani^s'fruit). 
Itrosurables an Alimedabad \)h.or(Bijzij 2 )huit jujuba) ; is slightly acid, 
and is eaten. 

'' ‘‘Cassia latifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 130 j Roib. Coroui. 
PI. t. 19. Moivah or mawrah-ivec. 

It yields tho well-known mowah flowers from which mawrah 
epirU. is lai-gely distilled for exportation in Uran,.Surat and Poona. < 
Both the ripe and the unripe fruit is eaten by tho natives, but perhaps 
the most important product of this plant is the flower, of which 
200 to 40') lbs. are.sometimes collected from a single tree. Those 
flowers are always gathered early in tho morning, dried in the sun, 
and then sold as an article of food, being consumed cither raw or 
cooked along with parched grain. Many of those who have gone 
to Mathoraii inuCc have seen the natives at tho foot of this hill col¬ 
lecting tl )0 flowers of the mowah which are much estcot ne ^ ^dAv..ti ftem. 
and indeed during the famine of 1873-74at Belidr flicy are said 
to have kept thousands of people from starvation. They have a 
sw'’eotish smell and taste. Tho seeds of the mowah yield by expres¬ 
sion a greenish yellow oil which is used by unscrupulous dealers for 
adulterating ghee. It is also used in making soap in Kaira. The 
oil cake is employed for poisoning fish, and when burnt its smoke is 
reported to be a good insecticide and to kill rats alsoi The timber 
is of vei’y fair cpiality. [See Oils and Timber Trees.) 

B. longifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139; Roxb. Fi. Ind. ii, 
523. Ippi, ilupi, also sometimes named hJowah. 

Th is is equally u.sePnl as the last, and the flowers and#|eeds are 
used for tlie same purpo.se.s. Grows at Dharwar, Malabdr,*’ Ciredrs, 
Mysore and the Annarnallay Hills. 

EBENACEiE. 

Diospyrus melanoxylon, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 630.— D. ex- 
culpiit, Dalz. & Gib.s. Bby. FI. 142. Timhurni, temrii, tuinri. 

This is a middle-sized tree found in various dry parts of India; 
fruit yellow when ripe, globose, 1-1^ in. across. Pulp' yellow, soft, 
sweet; eaten. « 

D. Goindu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 141.— D. montanaf Roxb. 
Cor. PI. t. 48.—D. covdifolia, Roxb. (Qor. PI. t. 50). Qoindu, kundttf 
temrv. 

Common on the ghats apd throughout India. The fruit globose, 
size of a large cherry, yellow when ripe, is said by Dr, Birdwood to 
be eaten as fruit. 

D. chloroxylon. Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 49; FI. Ind. ii. 638*; Dalz. 

Gibs. Bby. FI. 110. Ninai. * 
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A large tree found at Surat, Ndsik, Gujardt and Southern India Food Plantl. 
as far as Orissa. Fruit globo.«e, size of a large pea; eaten when ripe. 

' D. embryopteris, Bedd. FI*.' Sylv. t. 60.—Emhryopteria glutini- 
fera, Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 70. Oab, lemi. 

Common on the hilly parts of Salsetto {see Grab. Cat. Bby. PI.) 
and in Southern India. The fruit is glob'^se, size of a crab-apple; 
said by Dr. Bird wood to be oaten as fruit. 

Maba buxifolia, lloxb.— M. nigrescens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

FI. 142. Ripe fruit is eaten ; said to be palatable. 

Olea dioica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 159. Parjamh. 

This.tree bears fruit about the size of a Spanish oli^e, and is eaten 
in curries and also pickled. 

GENTIANEiE. 

Limnantbemum cristatum, Dalz. & Gibs. »Bby. FI. 158. 

{See “ Wild Herbs and Tubers^’.) 

This is eaten at all times, but specially in seasons of scarcity. 

ASCLEPIADEiE. 

Holostemina Rheedei, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. oFl. 148. Sidodi. 

Leaves and flowers eaten as vegetable. 

^fSfrc6¥jemma brevistigma, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 149. 

Soma. 

A leafless twining plant, common in the Deccan and other dry 
places. The plant yields a quantity of milky juice, but of such a 
mild nature that travellers often suck the tender shoots to allay 
thirsP\—Roxb. Has this juice any intoxicating efltbct, as stated 
by some ? ' . 

Leptadenia reticulata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 152.— Asclepias 
tubarosd, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 88. 

A twining shrub with corky bark. Very common, particularly 
near the sea. The leaves and tender shoots are used as a vegetable 
at all times, specially during scarcity. 

Ceropegia bulbosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 153. Patalatum 
hari. 

Common in Bombay and elsewhere. Every part of this plant 
is said to be eaten by the natives, either raw or stewed in their 
curries. The fresh roots taste like raw turnips. 

Caralliuua fimbriata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 155. MaJear- 
sing. 

A small, fleshy, leafless, cactus-like stem of the thickness of a 
man^s finger with small flowers—white and pink—curiously fringed 
with hairs at the top of the branches. About Dharwdr, and spar- ^ 
ingly scattered over the Deccan. Eatew as a vegetable. 

APOOYNEiE. 

CaViSSa CarandaSj Dalz. a GiUn. Bbv. ft. 143. Karanda 
(Bomb.) 
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Found evoiywliero in India. The fruit, black, is about the 
size of a inarblo, and contaibs several small seeds. It makes a good 
pickle when unripe, and tarts and jftiddings when ripe. Jelly is also 
made from it, and ported for local sale and exportation. It has to , 
be thrown into salted water a little before being eaten, whereby the 
taste is improved. Wine is also made in a small quantity at Goa 
for local c&ns amotion. * 

C. lanceolata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 143. 

The fruit like that of the last; oaten. • 

C. spinarum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 53. 

^ ^ aid to have been introduced from the Eastern Island.^ ; looks 
be'autiful when covered with its white and bright red fruit. This last 
is eaten in tarts. 

Wrightia tinctoria, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 145. Kall<^~huda, 

Tender leaves and pods eaten as vegetable. 

LOGANIACE.®. 

Strychnos nux-vomica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 165. Eajra, 

Common in the Konkan and throughout India. The seeds yield 
the deadly poison strychnia ; but there can be no doubt,says Dr. 
Birdwood, “ that this fruit is commonly eaten in the Konkans for the 
sake of the pulp enclosing its deadly seeds.The latter are reinoved, 
and the pulp alone is eaten. " 

S. potatorum, Boxb. FI. Ind. i. 57C Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 15G. Gojrah, uirmaH. 

A middle-sized tree common all throughout India in the Konkan, 
Southern Mardtha Country and the ghiits. The ripe fruit is eaten ; 
the dry seeds are employed for cleaning muddy water; hence the 
fruit is known as “ clearing-nut’\ • * 

BORAG1NE.S!. ' « 

Ehretia ls0Vis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 170. Tamholli (Beng.), 
paldantum (Tel.) 

The fruit eaten. 

Cordia Rothii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 174. Gundni (Hiud.) 

The pulp of the drupe is viscous, and though insipid is eaten. 

C. myxa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 173, Bargund^vargund (Mar.); 
lepistanpistan (Guj.); Icsuri geduri (Sind.) 

A middle-sized tree, wild and cultivated throughout India. Un¬ 
ripe fruit is qaten pickled and cooked as vegetable. The ripe fruit 
is eaten by men and birds. The viscid pulp is used as bird-lime. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Calonyction speciosum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 164. Bania^- 

hetwi, gulchandri. 

The fleshy peduncles with the unripe seed vessels eaten as vege¬ 
table. 

IpoUKBa batatas, Batatas edulis, D. C. Prod. iz. 338. Ratahif 
shalear-Jeandu (Dec.) 
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Very generally cultivated all over India. The tuber is sweet, is ♦Pood Plants, 
eaten as vegetable, and made int^ sweets. 

I. reptans, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 164. Pan-vel, nari. , 

Common on the banks of rivers and borders of tanks. The leaves 
eaten as u pot-herb. 

SOLANACEBS. 

Lycopersicon esculentum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 9. 

Love-apple, tomato, wal-wartgi (Bomb.) 

The fruit eaten as salad and ^so made into- sauce. Two varieties 
are cultivated: one with large fruit, size of an orange and mark^» 
with several longitudinal depressed lines, and the other the small 
round variety. 

Sol^num tuberosum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 60. Botata> 
ratnla alu. 

Tuber eaten as vegetable. Several varieties of this useful tuber 
are cultivated throughout India ; that produced at Mahiibaleshvar 
in this Presidency was reddish and highly esteemed, but the stock is 
now deteriorated. Tho potatoes cultivated lately in Sind are said to 
be very good. 

S. melongena, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. Supp>. 61. Egg-plant, 
waincji^'cngan (Bomb.), hrinjal. 

This vo^Lable is c^nsively cultivated throughout India. There 
are two chief varieties: one with large oblong fruits more of the form 
of a cucumber, and the other size of a large orange or larger. The 
fruits of both kinds are of a fine polished green or more or less deep 
purple. They are eaten as vegetable variously cooked and made 
into salads or omelette, prepared by tho cavity being filled up with 
miuced meat> op prawns cut into small pieces, etc. 

S. uigrum, Linn.' Sp. PI. 266. Kavmni. 

It is a small annual.(^r biennial plant common in all tropical and 
temperate parts of the world. The berries, which are black, yellow, or 
red, are eaten, even in Australia. 

Physalis Peruviana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 61. Cape 
gooseberry, maho. (Hind.), (Mar.), chirput (Goa and Konkan). 

Found in many places of India. Tho fruit has an agreeable acid 
taste, and makes an excellent jam or preserve; used also in tarts. 

Capsicum firutescens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 61. 

Lalmirchi, 

There are' several varieties cultivated in this Presideimy. 

BIGNONIACEAB. 

Sterospermum xylocarpum. Hook. & Benth. Gen. Pi. ii. 

1047 .—Bignonia xylocarpa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 159. Koraing, 

Young pod eaten as vegetable. • 

PEDALINEAB. 

Setikaium Indioum, D^. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 161. Gingdly-oU 
plant, tU, hrishna-til, harik-tU. ^ ^ 
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The roasted seeds are eaten alone or made into cakes and ladhus 
with sugar or jaggri. (See Oils.) . 

^ VERBENACE^. 

Gmelina aborea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 201. Sirvan or mmi. 

This tree is c&mmon. 

The drupe is smooth, yellow when ripe, 1 in. long, eaten as frnit. 

Chlerodendron serratum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 200. 

Biiarang. 

Tender loaves eaten as vegetable. 

LABIATEiE. 

Coleus ba^batus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 205. Garmal. 

The aromatic root is pickled and much nsod, especially by Gujardtia. 
Wild and cultivated for the sake of iho roots. 

C. aromaticus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. GO. Country 
horage, yath ar-chnr. 

It is said to be a native of Northern India, but common in gardens. 
It forms an agreeable addition to the cooliug drinks used in the hot 
season. The lei^yeg, which are very fragrant, are eaten with bread 
and butter, and mixed with various articles of drink, food or medicine. 

Anisochilus carnosus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2Q^r -^'nva. 
Thick-leaved Lavender of the English. ^ - 

The leaves are used as condiment. 

Mentha viridis, D. C. Prod. xii. 168. Mint, spear-mint, 
pudina, or pahadi-pudina. 

M. arvensis, D. C. Prod. xii. 171. Pudina. 

Both these species are cultivated in gardens ; both, specially tho 
latter, are much used as condiment. 

M. piperita, D. C. Prodl xii. 109. Peppermint, piprimat. 

Cultiv.ated; thrives well in this country, delighting in a good soil 
and shady place. In habit and general appearance it much resem¬ 
bles tho common mint. 

Origanum vulgare, D. C. Prod. xii. 103. Marjoram, marwa, 
marru, niardakunh, nathra. 

This herb is not much used for culinary purposes. 

Thymus vulgaris, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 67. Thyme, 
ipan, hasha. 

Cultivated, but docs not thrive well in this country. Used as 
condiment. 

Meriandra Benghaleusis, Dali. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 66. Bengad 
sage. 

Cultivated in gardeus.;. It is a large glaucous shrub resembling 
much the true sage of English gardens. It has a strong cam- 
phoi’aceous smell when bruised. It is much used in Bengal as a 
condiment under the name of sage. 

Salvia offloinalis, D. C. Prdd. xii. 264. Bags, salhia ae/ahm. 
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Cultivated from seeds brought from Ei^rope. Used as condiment. 

JLnisomeles Malabaricai,* Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 210. 

Qaotaban or gulri-gaozahan. ^ , 

Common at the ghdts. Used as *a condiment. The leaves are 
bitter, and are used as a tonic and against flatulence. 

CHENOFODIACEiB. 

Beta vulgaris, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 73. Common-heetf 
palak, chukandar, chirichindti. 

Much cultivated throughout India. The root eaten as salad. The 
variety that is deep-coloured is generally held in the highest osti- ^ 
matiun. • 

Chenopodium album and its variety, 0, viride ; D. C. Prod, 
xiii. S.^-70. Chakwit. 

' Those are cultivated throughout India and eaten as vegetable. 

Spinacia oleracea, Dalz. & Qibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 73. Com¬ 
mon spinach, palak, isfanaj. 

The herb is eaten as vegetable. Two varieties are cultivated, 
the smooth-seeded with round loaves, and the prickly-seeded with 
triangular leaves. 

Arthrocuemum Indicum, Dalz. & dibs. Bby. Fl. 212 

The herb is commotf in salt-ground, and is sold in the b^^lr; it 
is eaten pickled, or as a pot-herb. 

Basellaalbaj B. rubra, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 73. 

Myal-ke-haji, nal-chi-baji, or yal-chi-baji. 

A twining plant with succulent red or green stems and leaves. 

Cultivated *by«people of this country against their dwellings. The 
leaves and tender stalky nsed as a pot-herb much in the way of spinach. 

* AJKIARANTACEiE. 

Amaranthus paniculatus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 215.— 
A. frnmentaceus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 699. Cahola-baji. 

An erect stout annual with greenish-coloured striated stem 5-6 ft. 
high, the foliage and inflorescence assuming a reddish hue. 

Common everywhere. Leaves eaten as vegetable. It is cultivated in 
some parts, chiefly for the flour of its seeds, which is a much prized article 
of food. 

A. tristis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 215. Chulai. 

Common; wild and cultivated. It resembles A. camptstrie. Leaves 
and young shoots eaten. 

A. oleraoeus. Tandulja, tambri-mai. 

Described in Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 216 under the name oiEuxolus 
with its varieties A. vindis, A. giganteus, etc., is wild and cultivated 
throughout India. Leaves eaten. * * 

A. spinOBUS, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 216. 

A vfHsed common in gardens. Leaves eaten. 

A polygonoides—'Amblo^naof Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl 2ia 
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Stem about 1 ft. higb. ,Young eboots and leaves eaten. 

Celosia argentea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 215. Kudhu. 

An annual berbaeeons plant common tbrougbont India in tbe. 
rainy season. Leaves and young sboots eaten. 

Mengiea tei;iUifolip., Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 218. 

A common weed; used as a pot-berb. 

POLYGONAOBiE. 

Rumex yesicar^lis, D. C. Pr6d. xiv. 70. Chulca-ke-haji, chuka, 
c/mhari-cTmcka. 

4^ iip' __ 

Tbb berb eaten as gamisb. 

Fagopymm esculentum, D. 0. Prod. xiv. 143. Buck-wheat 

Native of Nepaul, Assam, Kumaon; cultivated in tbe Deccafi, where 
tbe grain is eaten roasted as a fast>day food by Hindus. 

MYBISTACEAB* 

Myristica Moschata or M. ofi9.cinalis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
Fl. Suppl. 76. Nutmeg-tree, jaya-phala, jayapatri (tbe aril). 

A native of tbe Moluccas and other eastern islands where it is 
much cultivated''for tbe sake of tbe well-known spicy arils of its 
fruit. It bas been successfully reared at Sion and Pojj^ajbWild in 
other places, but does not thrive well away ffom tbe sea-coast. The 
aril is only used as a spice. 

H. Malabarica, EE. attenuata, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. 4. 

Maya-putri (arillus); mayaphala, ran or jungli jayaphala. 

These two trees, indigenous to tbe forests of tbe Konkan and 
Malabdr, furnish what is known as Malabdr nutmeg. , 

M. tomentosa of Penang also furnishes a nutmeg which is 
substituted for the above. * 

LAnRACE.S!.' 

Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, D. C. Prod. xv. 1-13. Taj, 

dahhini. 

This is the true cinnamon tree, a native of Ceylon and natur¬ 
alized in Bombay and the Konkan, and may be recognized by its 
thick, opposite, oblong, coriaceous leaves, pale beneath, 3-nerved at 
the base, terminal lax panicles, silky, 6-fid perianth, of which tbe 
lobes during a time fall off near the base, the remaining part being 
persistent, 9 antberiforous, stamens of which 3 have a pair of glands 
at the base, ^ staminodes, and small oblong, ^ in. long fruit, black 
when ripe. 

The bark used as condiment. {See OMs.) 

Persea gratissima, D. G. Prod. xv. 52; Dalz. A Gibs. Bby 
Fl. Suppl. 76. « 4 

The alligator or a/cocaie pear of the West Indies, indigenous in 
South America, introduced in India. It is a tree 80-40 it, high, 
grows in gardens at Bclgaum, has paniculate greenish white flowers, 
and a pear-shaped fruit 3-4 in. long. The fruit produced in this 
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Presidency is not very delicate. It is sa^d that in the West Indies Pood Plant*, 
and in tropical America the fruit.^ 6aten raw, or as a vegetable. 

ELiBAGNACEiE. . 

EUeagnus latifolia, Wight. Ichn. t. 1856.—if. conferia. Dak. 

& Gibs. Bby. FI. 224. Nargi, ambgul. ^ ^ ^ 

A large climbing shrub with ovate loaves, shining and silvery 
beneath and green above. The fruit succulent, rather acid, which 
when boiled and sugared is not unpalatable. When ripe it is pale, 
red or yellow, size of a damson. «lt has a single stone marked with 
8 prominent ribs. 

EUPHORBIACEuE. ^ 

Phyllanthus emblica, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 25S.—Emhlica 
nalis. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 235. Avala. 

Often grown in gardens for its small acid fruit which makes pretty 
good pickle. The unripe fruit eaten raw or pickled,, also used as 
medicine for dyeing and tanning. It is known in commerce as 
emblic myrabolan. 

CicOft disticha, Dalz. & Gibs. Fl. Snppl. 78. HaTfarori, nar- 
phala, cheramhola, rose avala (Gka). 

Cultivated in gardens. This plant produces a small, yellowish, 
white fruit, marked with several longitudinal linos, which is used 
for ^djSib.’^^The fruit being sour is not fit to be eaten raw, but 
makes a good compote *^hen cooked and sweetened. 

Securinega obovata, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. 197.-^Fluggea virosa, 

Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 236. 

The fruit is eaten; but being poisonous, not safe to eat. 

S. leucopyrus. Bedd. Fl. Sylv. 197,--^Fluggea loucopyms, Dak. 

& Gibs. Bby. Fl? 236. , 

Fruit e%ten. 

Antidosma diandva. Dak. & GiBs. Bby. Fl. 237. AmhU. 

Found throughout India, at Vengdrla, etc. The drupe small, of a 
pleasant acid taste; is eaten as fruit. The leaves, which are also 
acid, are made into chutney. 

Briedelia retusa, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 250.—B. monfano. Dak. 

A Gibs. Bby. Fl. 233. Pluitar^phor, assana. 

A common tree with or without thorns. The fruit globular, suO'- 
culent, size of a pea, black when ripe, is sweet and edible. 

Aleurites moluccana, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 276.—A. triloba. 

Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 76. AJehrut (Bomb.), Belgdum walnut, 
hijlibaddam. 

» . The nut is roundish, size of a walnut, and like it has a good 
flavour. 

Trewia nudiflora. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FL 231. Petaii. 

A large tree with long-petioled, heart-shaped leaves, resembling 
those of Thespesia populnea. The drupe depressed, globose, 1 in. 
diam. *The pulp under the rind is sweet and edible. 

Jatropba mauibot, Dalz. A*Gibs. Bby. FL Suppl. 77. 
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Food Plants^ The tapioca, mandioea jaad. cassava plant introduced by**the 
Portuguese in Goa, and has thouc^ spread into gardens, and is ex** 
tensivcly cultivated in Cochin, Travancore, and throughout Southern 
Indfa. Birdwood quotes the following from Monardes and Piso:— ■ 

The rasped root mixed with water, boiled and fermented, yields a 
liquor called mssiff,. Cass^j^va meal is obtained by subjecting the grated 
root to pressure to express the juice, and then drying and pounding the 
residual cake. Of this meal cassava-bread is made. The expressed 
juice by repose deposits the farina called cassava starch or tapioca. A 
sauce called cassareep or cassireepe is made from the juice.” 

ITie juice of the I’ooi is poisonous, and is said to bo used by 
, ^^'uth Americans for poisoning their arrows. This poison, known as 
inandioca poison, is obtained by distillation, although it can only be 
expelled by the roots being roasted or boiled. Cases are reported 
of people being poisoned by incautiously eating the root before it is 
properly baked or boiled. Tho tapioca is a nourishing food, and ^ 
affords a light diet for sick people. Cassava flour is also nourishing, 
and many poor psople in Travancore and Southern India use it as 
food during tho rainy months when rice is scarce and dear. 

URTICACE.®. 

Artocarpu^rtegrifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI, 244. Jack- 

J>ruit-trec, jaca, panas. 

This tree is found in most parts of India producing* 'h'Bdul; the 
largest known fruit, which is of two 'kind^^ghilla or the soft, and 
kajja or the hard kind, tho latter being very generally preferred. 
The two varieties are known here and in Gf)a as vassal and Jeappa. 
It is said that a thick jelly-like substance of an agreeable melon-like 
taste can be made by boiling the pulp in fresh milk and straining 
tho whole. The seeds, roasted or boiled, are eaten, and are as good 
as chcstnut.s. The unripe fruits and seeds arp eateh as vegetable. 

A. incisa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI, Suppl. 79, Bread fn iit tres. 

A handsome tree producing a large oval fruit much like the preced¬ 
ing, though smaller in size. It has got its name from its resemblance 
wlion roasted to the crumb of a fresh loaf. 

A. Lakoocha, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 244. Diphal (Beng.), 
watlani (Goa). 

The ripo fruit eaten, and tho unripe fruit cut into slices, used in 
curries, or dried and kept for use as kokam. 

Ficus carica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 80. Common Jig, 
anjir. ^ 

The fig tree is cultivated almost all over India. The fruit, which 
is of the size of a small apple, is sweet. That growing in Bombay is 
superior in quality to that found at Boona and other places. This 
plant is easily propagjitod. 

i The ripe fruit o| Fieus^glomerata, umbar; F. cordifoUa, pair, and 
other wild fig trees are eaten. The tender shoots of F. infectoria are 
eaten in carries. 

Morus Indioa, Dal«. & Gibs. Bby. FL Suppl. 80. Tul or tuU, 
ambor, * 
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Generally cultiTated for its leaves, which are used to feed the silk- Food Fbata 
worm. The fruit eaten. 

M. alba, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 80. Tut, tuMu. 

Cultivated in Cashmere and manyv)ther parts of India. The leaves 
ol this tree are chiefly used for feeding the silkworm. The fruit, of 
which there are many varieties—^white, purple and black, acid and 
sweet—is eaten. 

^ PIPEBACEAS. 

Pipor nigrum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Ruppl. 84. Miri, kala- 
miri. ^ , 

Denuded of its outer covering it is called safed-miri (white pepper). 

Terete, woody stems rooting from the lower nodes, coriaceous, 
alternate, potioled, broad-ovate leaves, cordate, 6-ribbed at the 
base with 2 strong ones arising from the mid-rib immediately above 
these, monoecious or dioecious spikes arising opposite the leaves. 

2 anthers, 5-6 stigmas, and a sessile fruit size of a pea. The part 
used in commerce is the dry wrinkled fruit employed as a condiment 
and in medicine. It is cultivated throughout India from the earliest 
ages and in this Presidency from Sind up to DharwAr, and over 
some of the ghAts. The fruits of the following^plants are said to be 
substituted-for true pepper :— Nigela saliva; Zantoaylon Badrunga ; 

Z. Vites ncgundo or hicolor ; and Myrtus communis. 

The pepper vine is indigenous to Malabdr and Travancore, and is 
now cultivated throughout India, Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra 
and West Indies. The plant is propagated by being planted on a 
rich soil near the trees on which or bamboo poles it is made to climb. 

It attains the height of 20-30 ft., but is usually kept down. 

Pepper is^one of the spices earliest used by mankind, it having for 
many j^es been the staple article of trade between Europe and 
India. *Jt was known to be of two kjnds (black and long) to Theo¬ 
phrastus who flourished in the fourth century, and in the time of Pliny 
the long variety used to be sold for 15, the white for 7, and the black 
for 4 denarii the pound. It began to be more generally used in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and was the ** very symbol of the 
‘spice trade to which Genoa, .Venice and the commercial cities of 
Central Europe were indebted for a large part of their wealth; and 
its importance as a means of promoting commercial activity during 
the Middle Ages, and the civilizing intercourse of nation with nation 
can scarcely be overrated.” 

Piper betle, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 84. BeteUleafplant, 
pan. 

Scandent shrub rooting at the lower nodes, leaves alternate, 

* membranous; bract ovate, cordate, 7-ribbed at the base with 2 more 
ribs rising immediately above these, from the mid-rib, spikes half a 
foot long arising opposite the leaves, and a globose fruit size of 
pea.' 

It js cultivated throughout India, and in various places in this Presi 
deucy, but that which is produced in Poona, SAtira and above the ghAts 
is preferred. A large quantity ft brought down from these plaoes to 
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Ibod Plants. ^ Bombay. It is chiefly consumed here^ and partly exported to ICardchi. 

The leaves are used as a ma£ilicatory jFolded with powdered cardamom, 
chalk, and areca-imt. They are carminative and stomachic, and assist in 
prompting digestion. ^ Satdra and Poona the betel-vines are planted 
near the I’oote of Melia azadarach, Moringa ptcrigosperma and Seahania 
uEgyptiaca over which they arc made to climb. Besides giving support 
these trt'cs •afford dhe necessary shade, which is much needed for their 
successful cultivation. Bamboo posts are also used for support. 

LORANTHACE.Si. 

The fruits of several parasitic species belonging to this order 
contain sweet inucilagej which is chewed by hill people. 

* ^ * SANTALACE.®. 

Osyris Wightiana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 223. Popii, Bel- 
gaum lotal. 

This large shrub is common on the ghats. Drupe sub-globose, 
J in. long; rod, when ripe, sweot and very pleasant. 

GNETACE®. 

Gnetum scandens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 246. Kumhal, 
Itumbli, timhli. 

A. stout scandent shrub, common in the ghdts, Khanddla, Maha- 
balcshvar, etc. ThoVed fruit and the seeds are said to be eaten. 

SCITAMINE®. ' 

Musa paradisiaca, Linn. Kp.— M.napientum, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. Suppl. 38. Common plantain^ hanaaa, hliela. 

Cultivated throughout the tropics. Of this plant there are several 
varieties, all producing fruits of a peculiar pleasant taste which are 
designated by the general name plantain. The ripe fruit denuded 
of its rind is often out in longitudinal slices and dried in the sun, and 
kept in well-covered jars to be used at desert. * The dried plantain 
is an article of commerce in Bombay and many parts of IndU. An 
excellent jolly is made varying in consistency according as it is 
wished for immediate use or to be preserved for a length of time. 
In Mauritius, West Indies and South AraeHca the fruit dried in the 
Kuii is reduced to powder, and this powder is given as a light, 
nourishing food to infants and invalids. It is stated that the banana* 
is highly nutritious, and equally with the potato is fitted to sustain 
the strength of the human body. The flowers, unripe fruit, tender 
spathes and spadix eaten as vegetable. 

Zinziber officinale, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. Suppl. 87. 

The frosh r(¥.)t is called alch or alem, adn, adrack; the dry root 
sunt or sunia, A small, annual, reed-like plant with distichous radi¬ 
cal leaves. 

It is indigenous to Asia, and is now cultivated throughout 
tropical America, Africa and Queensland in Australia. It is planted in 
/May or beginning of June, an^ the produce is gathered in the following 
February and March or earlier. The tuberous roots form the alch of 
commerce, and are used as condiment. 

Curcuma longa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. Suppl. 87. Ealdd or 
haladat haldi. « 
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Is indigenous to Sontliern India, andjs now cultivated in vari- 
ons parts of the country, and used as condiment or for dyeing. In 
Gujarat and Kaira it is planted rowards the end of May, and yield 
• from 60-300 maunds (of 26 lbs. each^ per higak. The halad of dom- 
meroe is the tuberous root roasted dryness in ovens. 

C. Angustifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. F(. 274. Indian arrow- 
. root plant, tieJear. 

It is an annual plant springing up at the beginning^of the rains. 
Bulbs with oblong tubers hanging from the fibres ; loaves narrow, 
lanceolate petioled; striated wTfch fine longitudinal lines, petioles 
6-10 in. long; spike radical, 4-6 in. long, crowned with a coma of 
purple bracts, flowers yellow, large, expanding in the mornir:g 4hd' 
fading at sunset. It grows wild in various parts of India, Travan- 
core, Nagpore, etc., and in Bombay at Ram Gh4t. 

This*species is said to yield a portion of what is called Travancore 
cvnowroot. There is no doubt that curcuma arrowroot (known in this 
country as tickar, and to European.*) as East India arroioroot) is extensively 
manufactured in Southern India, specially in Cochin, Travancore and 
Kduara, but in a very rude manner, the granules resembling much those 
of Marantha arundituicea, which is also cultivated in India, and in fact 
what is called tickar arrowroot is often the produce of the latter plant, or 
curcuma starch mixed with that of cassava or tapiojui^lant. 

There exists much confusioa regarding the curcumas yielding 
Hkart). B«yle says ;— 

“The pendulous tubei^of Curcuma rubeseem, 0- leucorrhiaa, and 0- angus¬ 
tifolia yield a very beautiful fecula or starch which forms an excellent 
substitute for the West Indian arrowroot, Marantha artmdinacea. It is 
sold in the b&zirs of Benares, Chittagong and Travancore, and oaten by 
the natives ; a very excellent kind called tickar is also made at Patna and 
Boglipore from the tubers of Batataa (Ipomaa) edtdie," 

Drury thus describes the mode of preparing arrowroot at Travan¬ 
core :— 

“ The fnbers are first gcraped on a reugh stick, generally part of the 
stem of the common rattan, or any plant with rough prickles to serve the 
same purpose. Thus pulverised the flour is thrown into a chatty of 
water, where it is kept for about two hours ; all imparities being carefully 
removed from the surface. * It is then taken out, and again put into fresh 
water, and so on for the space of four or five days. The flour is ascer¬ 
tained to have lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge is communica¬ 
ted to the water, the whole being stirred up, again strained through a piece 
of coarse cloth, and put in the sun to dry. It is then ready for nsa— 
Boxb. Pers. Obs.” 

C. caulina, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 275. Chowar. 

Large bulb with oblong tubers pendulous from the fibres. Leaves 
12-20 in. long, upper alternate, short-petioled, frequently tinged red. 

, Scape leafy, 2-3 ft. high. Coma of white bracts. Flowers yellow. 

Very commonM Mahdbaleshvar. First described by the late Mr.Graham 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Cwrowma eaulina grows at Mahdbaleshvftr abuiidantly, and for many 
years the Chinese tlcket-of-leave men used to manufacture arrowroot from 
it, and Bell it to the Commissariat, and in the baz&rs at Bombay. £a 1878 
a fiiuropean prepared a few hundred pounds of it, and sent samples to be 
.tried by Mesran, Treacher & Co., Phillips & Co., and Kemp & Co., but it was 
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found wantinf;^ in nutritive properties, tbough no objection was made to . 
tbe colour and taste. That ‘it is infoirior to West Indian arrowroot, may 
be gatliered from its market value, 5^ to 6 lbs. to the rupee. 

!Qaring the famine gf 1877 it was recommended to the suffering poor,, 
but they never used it except in a itreme scarcity. 

The preparation of arrowroot at Mahdbaleshvar is simple. The root (of 
which a ceoly will gather ^or 5 largo basketsful a day for as many annas) 

Is scraped, washed and rubbed to pulp on a grater, as mortals are found 
to crush the globules. The pulp must then be washed no less than a 
dozen times at least, the sediment being stirred at each washing. The 
dark scum on the sediment and the jnuddiness of the water of the first 
washing slowly disappear, till when the sediment is pure white it is 
allowed to harden into a cake, which is afterwards reduced to powder. 

‘ A^ basketful of roots yields 3-4 lbs. of pure arrowroot. 

C. pseudo-montana, Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 275. Sinderwmi, 

sinderhur, sindelwan, hellonnda. t 

Bulb oblong with round, small, potato-like tubers, hanging from * 
the fibres. Leaves including the petiole 2-3 ft, long, narrow at both 
ends, 6-19 in. broad in the middle, quite green. Coma of a beautiful 
dark-ro.se colour, waved. Flowers yellow; appear in September. 

This plant, which was first described by Mr. J. Grabam, is common in 
the Koukan, where it arises at the beginning of the rainy season. The 
tubers, which are |]jt‘ri 3 ctly white inside, are boiled and eaten by tbe people 
during seasons of scarcity. Perhaps this plant, too, yields a part of East 
India arrowroot; that which comes from iiatiiagiri is manufaetured from 
its tubers. 

Bilottaria cardamomimi, Maton.— Alpinia cardamomum, 
Boxb. FJ. Ind. i. 70; Cor. PI. t. 226. Ilachi, MalahaH-elachif car¬ 
damom, 

A perennial plant with erect jointed stem, C-12 ft. high. Loaves 
lanceolate, acuminate 1-2 ft. long, on long sheathing petioles. 
Flowers greenish-white, alternate, short-poduncled on lax, floxuoso, 
horizontal scapes 6-18 in. long, which j|re thrown out in ilamber of 
3-4 close to the ground. Ca{>sulo oval, 3-dided, 3-valved, smooth. 
Seeds numerous, angular, dark. 

Tbe cardamom plant grows wild in tho Anamallay, Cochin and Travan- 
core forests, and in K^nara, and is also cultivated there as well as in 
"Wynaad, Coorg, etc. There occurs in Ceylon a plant described by some 
authors as Elettaria major which yields a fruit elongated in form and 
larger in size. This is a mere variety of E. cardamomuni. 

The seeds arc used as condlmeut, a carminative in medicine, and chewed 
along with areca-nut and betel leaf. It is said that Ceylon cardamom 
is much used in Russia, Germany, Sweden and Norway for flavouring 
cakes and for ^he manufacture of liqueurs. 

OBCHIDEiB. 

Eulophia herbacea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 265. 

A small plant with a potato-like root found in the Eonkan and 
’ Himalaya. ‘ ‘ 

This orchid, E, campeatrw, and probably some others said to 
be the source of the best of India. Dr. Boyle believeii th4i 
M. vera yidlds the best salej) of this country. 
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There are sold in the bazars, under the name of banavatisalem, 
an imitation of salep tubers made pf whoaton flour. There are also 
sold auother kind of tubers, or rather pseudo-bulbs, under the name 
oi badassahisalem the source of whietj^is unknown. It is very cheap 
and a poor substitute for true salep. There are in Europe and Asia 
many orchids with tubers more or less l«>rge, capable of yielding 
salep. The following species are some of those which have been 
actually tried :—0. maculala ; 0. saccifera; 0. lati/olia; O. conopsca; 
0. longieruris j 0. ustulata; 0. mascula, etc. 

Salep is extensively used as a nutvitivc substance and a tonic, specially 
of the sexual organs, though it is very dear. The powdered salep is 
not easily mixed with water : for preparing a sort of conjee or decoctioh 
powdered salep must be 6rst stirred with a little spirit of wine, water 
must then be added, and the whole boiled. The proportions are—salep 
one drachm, spirit l-g drachni, and w’ater half a pint. Natives boil the 
powder in a large quantity of watt-T till the latter is reduced to half tho 
'quantity by evaporation. 

Vanilla planifolia, Andr.—V aromatica, Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. Suppl. 85. 

It is a plant striking roots on the trunks of trees on which it is 
made to climb, with fleshy leaves and large green flowers and 
obscurely triquetrous pod, size of a small finger. « 

It is indigenous to the Tierra Calicnto of Mexico, but now generally 
cultivated throughout the tropics of both the New and Old World. In 
Bombay it was iutrodmRfd about half a centui’y ago by the late Colonel 
Jervis. It grows vigorously at Siwri, where it has been ro-iiitrodneed 
by a graduate of Grant Medical (-oilogc, Mr. Furdoonjee, and at Goa 
by Mr. M. K. de (^uadros in his plantation at Satbii'i. It has been also 
introduced on a large scale in tho Mauritiu.s, and from 1867 in the French 
colony of Reunion. For the effects of vanilla which has been made to 
climb the trunk of^Jatropa curca,% sou the general observations made at 
the beginning of this chapter. 

Vanilla chiefly used for flavouring cliocolate, ices, creams and con¬ 
fectionery in general. 

IRIDEiB. 

Crocus sativus, Roylolll. llimal. Bot. t. 90. 8ofr(m, hesaar 
or Jcecara. 

it is a small beautiful crocus, with a fleshy corm, grassy leaves, 
purple flower, with 3 largo orango-brown stigmas on a thread-like 
style. 

This crocus is supposed to be indigenous to Greece, Asia Minor and 
perhaps Persia, but is now cultivated throughout tho worlds—Cashmere, 
China, France, Spain, Austria, United Stales, etc. 

The part used consists of tho styles and stigmas which have a powerful 
aromatic odour, and when rubbed on moistened fingers leave an orange 
yellow tint. Saffron is extensively used in this country in religious 
ceremonies and flavouring and colouring sweets, rice, and food in 
general. 

It is believed to be antispasmodic and emmenagogue, and is employed 
in native medicine. Saffron is also used as condiment in Austria, Ger¬ 
many, some districts of Switzerland, fttc. It is said that in Cornwall the 
pmotice of colouring cakes and other sweets with it is still prevalent. 

'I B 308—23 
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TACCACEiE!. 

Tacca piiiatifida> Eoxb. FI .find. ii. 172. 

Root tuberous, often as large as a child^s head, round, smobth. 
Leaves radical, long-petioled, iarge, 3-partite; divisions pinnatafidf 
down to p> narrow wing with irregular acute segments; in fact, they 
resemble those of Amor^ho'phalus campanulatus. Flowers greenish 
in a dense umbel, subtended by several leafy bracts, and nnmerons 
long drooping filiform filaments or barren pedicels. Stamens 6, 
inserted at the throat of the perianth, with coloured filaments and 
mushroom-like peltate stigma. Ovary inferior, one-celled, with three 
P 9 .rietal placentas. Fruit baccate, globose, as large as a plum. 

Grows on Warli and Parel Hills in Bombay, and throughout the 
Eonkan (tee Grah. Cat. Bby. PI.); also in the Malay Archipelago. Culti¬ 
vated at the Mauritius. Roxburgh says that an excellent starch is 
obtained from the tnbers. In Otaheite, where the plant also gfrows, bread 
is made of the starch. • 


DlOSCOREiE. 

Dioscorea sativa, Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. Suppl. 92. Godri. 

Stem cylindrical, unarmed, twining. Leaves long-petioled, deeply 
cordate-ovate, meipbranous, 7-9 nerved, often bearing green glo¬ 
bular bulbs in their axils. Male spikes simple or panicled, 1-2 in. 
long. Flowers very small; foraalo flowers in longer single fascicles. 
Capsule oblong. Seeds winged at the lower end. 

Wild and cultivated in India and the Archipelago; also cultivated in 
the West Indies, Australia and Mauritius. 

D. aculeata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 92. Kania, kangia, 
or kangi (Goa) ; hotat of tho Bombay bAzars. 

Tuber oblong, about 4-5 in. long and 2 in. in circumference. 
Stem terete, armed, twining. Loaves alternate, cordate, acuminate, 
7-9 nerved. Male flowers whitish panicled; female in y,imple lax 
spikes. Capsule very broad.' • 

This yam grows in very good soil to a very large size; white and mealy, 
and is much appreciated. 

D. alata, Roxb. FI. Ind. H. 797. Kam-alu, yam of the English. 

Stem 4-winged or angular, twining. Leaves opposite, deeply- 
cordate-ovate, or cordate-oblong, devoid of pellucid lines, 9-nervea; 
the exterior pair united ; petiole slightly winged. Male and female 
flowers in compound spikes. Capsule leathery, elliptical. Seed 
winged. 

Wild in the Konkan, and cultivated throughout India, West Indies, etc. 
Tubers oblong and white ; much esteemed. Said to be among yams the 
second best. 

D. globosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 92. Ohopri^alu, 
safed kan-phal. 

Stem twining, 6-winged. Leaves alternate and opposite; cordate^ 
sagitate. Flowers whitish; male in long compound spikes; fentalb 
in simple spikes. 

Native,, of Bengal and cultivated throughout India. Tubers round-, 
white, most esteemed of all yams av^ongst toth natives and EnK^>efms. 
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, D. oppositifolia^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bby,, PI. 2’'47. Mar-paapoH. 

Stem roimd, smooth, glabrous/ iwining. Leaves petioled, mostly 
opposite, oval-oblong or lanceolate, acute, .waved, 3-7-neryed. 
fflowers distant, male in axillary biustered or panicled spikes; 
female, few, distont, in sinaple racemes. Capsule 3-wingod. Seeds 
also winged all round. , ♦ ♦ 

Common on the Bombay ghats and throughout India, Kassia, Ceylon 
and China. The tuberous roots are eaten by the natives of this country. 

JD. pontapliylla, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 247. Uhi, hanta^alu. 

Stem farrowed, prickly; prickles twin. Leaves digitate 5-divided, 
membranous ; segments oblong-acuminate, cuspidate. Male fl^c^s 
numerous, greenish-white and very fragrant, female flowers in short 
axillary twin simple spikes. 

Comnfon in tlio Konkan, on the ghats and throughout India. Tuber 
^^ther large, oblong and white; esteemed by the natives as wholesome and 
palatable. The male flowers are also eaten, and said to T>e wholesome; 
they ore sold in the bilzar during the rainy season. 

U. bulbifera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 247 under the name of 

Helmia bulbifera. Hadu-haranda. 

Stem round, smooth. Leaves alternate, scattered, cordate-ovate, 
or sub-rotund, membranaceous, cuspidate, glabrous, 9-nerved, bearing 
in the axils brown, globose, scabrous bulbs; male spikes axillary, 
simple, al)oat 5 togetheR*^ or compound panicled; female spikes abont 
3 together longer than the leaves. Capsule oblong, smooth. 

Common in this Presidency. Both the tuber and the bulb are eaten. 

All plants of the yam tribe contain an acrid bitter principle, but this 
is reduced to a minimum under cultivation. After undergoing the pro¬ 
cess of roasting, steeping in cold water, and boiling, both the tubers and 
the bulbs become*eatable. The best mode of cooking is, after, the 
tuber has been boiled, to* cover it with hot ashes for half an hour or more. 
Natives oi^his country steep the tubers, cut into slices in cold water, and 
then boil and cook them w^th various spices and other vegetable. 


LlLIACEiE. 

SmilOZ OVftUfolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 246. Quti wail. 

A large prickly climber with orbicular or ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
6-8 in. long and 5-7 nerved, and numerous umbels of flowers. 

Common in the Konkan and Deccan. The tender shoots are eaten as 
a vegetable by tho people at Mah^balcshvar. 

A 

Allium Cdpa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 92. Common onion, 
piaj (Hind.), kandd (Bomb.) 

1 .* The bulb eaten as a vegetable and as gamisb. 

A. sativum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 92. Common garlic, 

: ' 

> Gtdtivated throughout India; in this Presidency in the irrigated 
;hilidB of the Konk^ and Deccan. The root consists qi sevend 
small what are called cloves, which are used as condiment. 


Vood Maaiir: 
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ittood Plants.* J^. porrum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 92, 

This is not much cultivated in tVis Presidency 

Asparagus officinalis. Common cmparagus, chard, nagdouon^, 
kaliyun. 

The yorng shoots eato/i; said to be inferior in taste to what is 
grown in Europe. Hakims lise the fruit as a tonic and diuretic. 

Asparagopsis sarmentosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 246. 

Catavari, mtavari. 

Root oblong, fleshy, tuberous. Stem much branched, climbing, 
,arjnod with small recurved prickles ; branches grooved. Leaves nar¬ 
row Pinear. Flowers small, white in racemes. Berries red when 
ripe. Wild and cultivated in gardens. 

It ia largely used in n.^tive medicine as a nervine tonic said to be 
efficacious in the debility of the scrainal organs and in pulmon&ry con¬ 
sumption. * 

Phalaugium tuberosum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 251. Kuli. 

This is a small plant, springing up at the beginning of the rains 
in tho Konkan and Deccan with numerous roots, each terminated 
by an oblong tuber and white flowers in racemes or panicles. 

The whole herbes'eaten ; it i.s sold in tho bazais. The tubers are also 
edible. 


BROMELIACEiK, 

Ananassa sativa. Described iu Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 

94 asBrojoelia ananan. Common pitho-upple,annan(i8 (Bomb.) 

Naturalized in several parts of India from a remote period, and 
much esteemed for its delicious fruit, of which there are several 
varieties. To make the pine-apple ripen sooner, the'crown should 
be plucked out, which also adds to the flavour. 

FALMiE. 

Cocos nucifera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 279. Ooeoa-palm, 
mahad, narel. 

Tho nut is used iu various ways. The kernel, which is enveloped 
by a bard shell, enters into nearly all culinary preparations, such 
as curries, sweetmeats, etc. Tho cabbage or tender leaf when boiled 
is a delicate vegetable. It is also eaten raw, pickled, or made into 
conservo. 

Borassi^is flabelliformis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 278. 

Palmyra palm, tad, tadi. 

Tliis palm yields a large black Jrait containing a gelatinous 
pellucid pulp called tad~goUah in Bombay about the size of an 
ordinary orange, sometimes larger. Tho unripe fruit is sometimes 
pickled, and makes a good conserve. The tender leaf i?» a good 
vegetable. The fusiform roots aro also eaten by very poor people... 
Yonng plants, 2-3 months old, are sold in Bombay under the name • 
of tdrla, and form an important article of food. (See Brandis 
About tho manufacture of sugar.)'' 
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Ph<BlUx Bylvestris, Dalz. & Gribs. Bby. FI, 278, Wild date , Food 
falnUf kajuri. . ' . 

' Leaf bud or cabbage and ripe yellow fruit, are eaten. Th^ tree 
is common in Gujardt, Konkan, Bbngal and Madras, and is highly 
esteemed on account of its juice called toddy. This is extracted 
by removing the lower leaves with the'iT sheaths and' cutting a 
notch into the pith of the tree near tho top. The juice issuing 
from this notch is conducted by a small palm-leaf channel into an 
earthen vessel placed to rfcceivo it. Toddy is abundantly used by 
the natives as a cooling beverage, being sweet and like the water 
from a tender cocoanut; it is converted by a process of boil¬ 
ing into sugar, or distilled after allowing it to ferment iutd a 
kind of inferior spirit called arah. The tree begins to yield toddy 
towards the age of 7-10 years, tho trunk being then about 4 ft. high, 
and continues to do so for about 25 years. The juice is extracted 
' from November to February, each tree yielding during that period 
180 pints on an average. Twelve pints of toddy cafn be converted 
into one of jaggri, and 4 of this into a pound oi’ sugar, so tljat each 
tree produces annually between 7-8 lbs. of sugar, wliich being 
inferior in quality to cane-sugar sells usually for three-fourths tho 
price of tho latter.* 

P. dactylifdra, Eoxb. FI. Ind. iii, 780. Dat'epuhn, kajttr. Tho 
fruit tmnara, rajih, nahal, kurtna, cimara. 

This is the common date palm. Is very high, attaining 100-120 
ft. Indigenous to the low(<r part of the Euphrates and Tigris, 

Dooab, Arabia, Syria and Palestine, and ihe great African Sahara. 

It is now cultivated in Spain, Italy and Greece. In India it is 
cultivated but sparsely ; it is, however, self-sown in Sind, Multan, 
Muzaffurgnfh„Bundelkuud, etc. 

The ripe fruit forms an important article of food of tho people of 
Arabia, Palestine, etc., and is largely ci^nsuraod in Pombay, wht'ro it is 
known by tho name of tmiara. lu Siiul it is called kkurma when collect¬ 
ed ripe, and chuuHxnvr or chuant where removed before it is fully ripe and 
boiled and dried in the sun. In the Punjab the produce of the best palm 
is named chimi ; this is usually split in tho middle and dried in the sun, 

^he inferior varieties are named pi-fid and bujri. The large, tender, 
succulent head of the palm, named gnddah, gari or galli, is also eaten like 
cabbage. Indian dates are smaller and less sweet than those imported 
from Arabia. 


Arecft catechu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl, 95. Betel-mil^ 
aTecapatm, mddi, phopali (Goa and Southern Konkan). 

This palm is extensively cultivated in low shady land in Goa, 
Kdnara and Sunda for the sake of its fruit called suppari, which 
is exported to other parts of India. The kernel is chewed with 
hetel-l^/f chmain and cardamoms. 


See Bh, sglveslm in the next scctiou. 
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4B01DEiB. 

Colocasia antiquorum, Sc!liot. Milit. i. 18. Kaehu? alu, 
terertt. ^ 

Stemless. Leaves radical, more or less peltate-ovate, shortly 
acute at the apexy cordate*at the base, with a broad sinus, oB;en 
above 1 ft. long; primary teius about 4-5 on each side of the 
mid-rib, pedate at the base of the leaf. The tube or convolute 
base of the spathe ovoid-oblong, usually*about 1 i in. long, neutral 
portion shorter or nearly equal; the male portion almost twice 
longer; the terminal apf)endag6 acute, varying in length or obsolete. 

Bub-scssilo. 

This excellent arum varies in the size of its leaves, and the length 
of its spathes, spadices and appendage. Is endemic in India, but culti¬ 
vated tlironglujut the tropical and siib-tropical regions of both worlds, 
in India, Spain, Portugal, Meridional Italy, Sicily, Greece, Greta and 
Cyprus, Egypt 3 ^nd tropical America. It is described under various 
names— Aruru colocasia, A. esculevtus, Alocasia illusiris, Colocasia Aeret, 0. 
Tontanesn. The common vanety found in India is the one described by 
Roxbiugh under the name of Ainkm vyphcefolium. lie says: “ I doubt if 
this can bo reckoned anything more than a large aquatic variety of 
colocasia. In Bengal it is rarely cultivated, but found wild in abundiwee 
on the boi'dei’S of th* fakes and pools of fi’esh water. Every part of this 
plant is eaten by the Ilindus. I'he root or rather the subteirraneoas stem 
often grows to the length and thickness of a man’s arm. The petioles, 
scapes and leaves are of a reddish colour, and \iie plants considerably 
lai’gcr than any of the \arietieB of colocasia just mentioned, yet the 
leaves are narrow in proportion to their breadth. The only good specific 
mark to know it from colocasia by, is the shoi'tness of the club of the 
spadix. Every paii; of this plant, variously prepared, is eaten.” 

Amorphophallus campanulatus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 
259. Suran. , • 

Root tuberous, spheroid, as large a.s a cocoanut, covered wii^h dark- 
brown skiu externally. Loaves radical, few; lamina 3-fid, lateral 
divisions dichotomous, the central and the secondary lateral ones 
pinnatifid; segments obliquely-tibloug, acuminate, unequal; petiole 
round, smooth or verrucoso, light green with dark-green spots. 
Spathe large, leathery, convolute, infundibuliform at the base, memi. 
branaccous and patulous at the upper portion, purplish towards the 
curved and undulating margin. Spadix about as long as the spathe ; 
female port.ion oylindric, male ob-conic, a little shorter than the fe¬ 
male ; appendage dark-purple, conical or sub-conicrJ, lobate, rugose, 
sinnose. Flowers appear long after the leaves. 

Wild on the banks of the streams in the Konkan and varioiw other 
parts of India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Moluccas, Timor, New Guinea, 
Taiti. Cultivated throughout India for the sake of its tuber, which 
affords good wholesome food to millions of this country. It contains an 
acrid principle which is removed by steeping the sliced tuber for a suffix 
t'cient length of time in .water. „ V 

Pinellia tuberifera, Schot. Prod. A. 20. 

Under the name of ziravandmudhiraj there are sold in aU this 
bazars in Itidia small tubers of various sizes, from a pea to a betd<^ 
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nut, round or depresso-globose^ light reddiBh colour. These arise 
the inferior third of the, petiole *6f the above plant which is 
indigenous in China and Japad. They are starchy, and possess 
nutritive properties. They are sold here in India as the produce of 
Atiatolochia rotunda with which they have nothing to do. 

Typhonium bulbiferum, Dalz. &,GibB. Bfey. Fl. 258. 

0-rowing in the Konkan and MalabSr, and Amorphophallua huU 
biferous, described by Roxburgh under the name of Arun bulbifera, 
indigenous to Bengal also*yield bulbs, but they are not stated to 
be edible. * 




THYPHINiE. * ‘ ^ 

Typhft elephantina, Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii. 360. B'lephant grass, 
ranJ)(tn, or rdmhana (the arrows of Ram). 

A large, reed-like, marsh and aquatic plant. Stem smooth, round, 
6-12 ft. high. Leaves linear, ensiform, smooth, 4-6 ft. long, | in. 
broad, parallel veined, sheathing at the base. Flowers unisexual, veiy 
closely packed in separate spikes ; the upper spike terminal, cylin- 
dric, about a foot long and 1 in. in circumference, 2-3 in. above the 
female spike; anthers yellow with green top,, which gives to the 
spike a greenish appearance ; filaments filiform siirrounded by very 
thin hair. Female spike about as long and thick as the male. Each 
ovary is surrounded by a calyx consisting of fine capillary hairs. 
Fruit oblong, one-seeded. 

Grows on the margins of tanks and slow-running rivers in the Konkan 
and Deccan. It is said that huri-hread is made in Sind from the pollen 
of this plant. Elephants are very fond of the leaves ; they are also used 
for thatch by the poor people. 

Tt is callcdTi’^una-^ra^^ in Sind, and is of great importance for binding 
the soil on the banks 'I the Indus with its long tortaoa.s roots of which 
great cqjre is taken when the culms are cut down to make matting of. 
They are tied in bund las and used lik6 sedges (Spargiwm ramosum) in 
England as buoys to swim with,—Grab. Cat. Bby. Fl. 


ALISMACEiE. 

« 

Aponogeton monostachyum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 248; 
Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 81. 

Root bulb-like tuber, covered with the remains of the old leaves 
and emitting fine roots from the base. Leaves radical, mostly sub¬ 
merged, long-petioled, linear, oblong, or lanceolate,'acuminate or 
obtuse at the apex, cordate or round at the base, entire, smooth, 3-7- 
nerved, 3-6 in. long, ^-| in. broad; scape as long as the leaves. 
Flowers hexandrons in densely packed terminal spikes. Perianth 
segmonts of 2 obovate, concave, membranous divisions. Fruit 
oiToidf/smqoth, tapering into a short, recurved point, 1-celled, 2-8* 
seeded. 

In,the tanks of the Dhdrwar and Belganm districts and throughont 
India, The tubers are starchy, and eaten as a vegetable. * 


i 
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CYFEBAGEiB. 


ScirpUS kysoor, Dalz. & Giby. Bby. FI. 288. Kachsrd. 

Root tuberous, size of areca-t at. Culm 6-6 ft. high, triangalar 
hispid. Leaves broad-linear, acuminate, sheathing at the base as 
long as the culm. Umbil ju^ra decompound, many-flowered, erect, 
leaflets of the involucre from a few inches to 1-2 ft. long. Spikes 
brown-coloured. Finiit oblong, bristles 5, oblong. 

Common in SiUscite and Thana and throughout India, on the margins 
of tanks and rivers. The tuber is sold in Bombay, and is eaten by all 
classes h(*re, in Salselte, Ahmadabad, etc. It is sweet and starchy. 

* ‘ , 

GRAMINEiB. 


PaspaJum scrobiculatum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 97. 

Kodrit, koilri, liarivk. 

Root flbrous, culm tufted, 2-.3 ft. high j nodes 3-4, glabrous, brown. 
Leaves bifarious, smooth. 8heaths terete, nearly as long or longer 
than the internodes. Spikes usually 2-4 alternate, 1-4 in. long, 
llaohis flat-keoled. Spikelots shortly-pedicellate, or sessile, imbri¬ 
cate, glabrous in 2 rows, ovoid, orbicular, flat. 

Wild and cultiva^^ed in the h’opical regions of the Old World. In 
India it is cbiefly sown in the mountains, dry barren regions, and the 
grain forms the food of the poor people. It is said to be as palatable 
as rice, but occasionally it induces symptoms offi ttoxication like those 
caused by the seeds of datura. For further information sec remarks at 
the beginning of this (diaptcr. 


Panicum miliaceum, Dalz, h Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl, 98, 

Small-milletf loadi, aawa, chenah, sama, variha, tmK. 

Culm erect, much tufted, very hairy, 2-4 ft. high. Leaves broad, 
very hairy, sheathless. Panicles nodding, much divided. Spikelets 
numerous, very small, ovoid, pedicellate. Fruiting glume‘‘(palca) 
smooth and shining, tlie outer glume acute, 3-nerved, the next two 
gluine.s broad, 7-11-nerved, acute. This is the common millet cul¬ 
tivated throughout India over the ghdts and the Mediterranean 
coast. 


Panicum (Setaria) Italicum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI.‘ 

Suppl. 98. Kangu, Icdngni, rala, rawla, hertia, hakun, kerai^j 
hrakavg, cherui, kora (Dec., Hind, and Beng.) 

Culm tufted, erect, smooth, round, 3-5 ft. high. Leaves very 
broad, hispid, sheaths hairy at the mouth. Panicle much branched, 
cylindrical, stoat, at length nodding at the summit; branches osn- 
ally contiguous, oblong. Fertile floret minutely dotted at length 
smooth. Bristles at the insertion of the spikelet 1-3 roughened 
upwards, usually much exceeding it. 

Cultivated throughout the hilly parts of India and other ^ropioal 
•regions. This is the Italian millet of the Europeans. , ^ 

P. frumentaceum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Simpl. 98. Shamukt, 


kathi, kangra, satca, 
Beug.) 


Banwa, saon, shama (Dec., Hindr.ftnd 
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Calm erect, 2-4 ft. high, flattish, smooth. Leaves largo with Food Pluild* 
hispid margins. Panicle erect, oblong, nodding; spikes numerous, 

Mcund, incurved, occasionally veVticelled. Rachis angular, spar¬ 
ingly hairy. Flowers almost alws^ 3 from the same point, un¬ 
equally pedicelled. Glumes 3-nerved, the two large empty glumes 
with shorter own than the lowest glumq; the fllowering glume 
awnless. Fruit ovoid, pointed. 

Wild and cultivated through India in and near the ghats and also in 
Africa. The grain is said to be wholesome and nnfritioas and is used 
chiefly by poor people inhabiting the hills. Cattle is said to be very 
fond of it. 

P. pilosum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 98. Arzan, bh'adU. 

Erect or ascending, pilose, bearded at the nodes and mouth of the 
deaths, Leaves lanceolate or liucai* acuminate, round at^ the base. 

Panicle spreading; rachis pilose with scattered hairs; branches 
numerous. Spikelet ovate, glabrous. Empty glumes 3-5-nerved. 

Fertile flowers ova.te, pointed, smooth. This small plant i.s also 
cultivated over the ghats. 

There are other grains sold in the bazars of India, named niella- 
ihama, neU<i~8kamalu, barti, danlig, rali, shaHu^ kunici, the 

botanical sources of which arc not ascertn.incd. Tl.ev are supposed to 
be varieties of the millets alrcaiiy described. ^ 

Millet grtdn is largely used in India, China, Africa and in some parts 
of Europe. It is said M* be very nutritions. Parkes says that “ millet 
bread is very good, and some was issued to the troops in the last China 
expedition. This should always bo done in a millet country if wheat or 
barley cannot be obtained. In Northern China millet i.s almost exclu¬ 
sively used.” 

These observations are equally applicable to bajri, jowari and 
nichni, which are^also included by European authors under the name of 
millet 

u 

Penicillaria spicata, Wild, described in Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 

Snppl. 98 under the name of Holcus sjnaitiis. Bdjrl; hagpra, hajra, 
sazgaran. 

This is extensively cultivated in Khdndesh, Gujarat, Deccan and 
lluponghout India and Africa. It does not grow in the Konkan and 
Other low lands, but tbe grain is largely imported there and used 
by the poor people instead of rice, which costs them more. 

Sacohanixn oflB.cinarum, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 99. 

This useful plant is cultivated thougbout the tropics of both 
bettnispheres. The varieties introduced in Bombay are numerous ; 
the chief are— 

I? 

1. The large yellow or Manritins cane, 

t, common red. 

A TKe Bamani or striped red and white.' 

4 The small white or reed cane. 

5. The black Egyptian variety. This is quite equal to the Mauritius 
vavkly, but has disappeared. 

* s 


I 
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This i» ibe tallest batojbu, attaining a height of 30'50 ft. attd & 
diameter of 4-8 in. Culm'gi’ecn, shining and spinosceut. Grows in 
Poonaj Malabiir, etc. 

t 4’ 

B. vulgftriSj Dalz. & Gibs.^Bby. FI. 299. Kolaka or bambu. 

Culm unarmed, 20-50^ ft. high, green or greenish-yellow. Culti-' 
vated in Sakira and vai'ionsoparts of India. 

Dendrocalamus strictus, Bi*aud. For. FI. 569 .—Bambusa 

iitrictu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 299. Iia‘nSf has, bassa, vaBJsa. 

1 

Culm armed or unarmed, stmight, strong and clastic, with a small 
. covity or none; attains 20-10 ft. in height. Common throughout 
India. 

Arundinaria Wightiana, Bmnd. For. FI. .562.— 

urundo, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 299. Chevuri. 

It is a small thorny bambu 6 to 12 ft. high ; grows at higher 
ghdts. Walking sticks are made out of this for sale at Mahabaleshrar. 

Bambus flower once in about 30 to 32 years, and when such an 
occurrence lakes place the whole tract extending OTer many miles is 
in full flower; it sometimes happens, however, that only a few bam¬ 
bus of a cluster flo\;’er each year, when tho flowering goes on every 
succeeding year with the other bambus of*tho cluster. The variety 
Ariuidinarta Wufhtianaj however, flowers and dies down annually, 
when now shool-s spring up from the roots fw>d attain their full size 
in a single se.ison. Both in this variety and in othoi'S, the flowering 
is followed by tho death of tho stems, so that after seasons of 
general flowering a whole district pre.sents for some time the spec¬ 
tacle of a largo forest of dried up clumps. The product of the 
flowering of the bambu is a rice which is consumed by the pooref 
people in lien of common rice. A very palatable hrhad is said to 
be made of tho flour of this rice, although the colour of it is some¬ 
what dark. *• 

V 

In the scarcity of 1812 in Orissa, of 1864 in Kanara, and of 1866 
in Malda this rice formed tho principal article of the food of the poor 
j)opulation : hence perhaps the belief, entertained by some Govern¬ 
ment oflicials, that the bambu only flowers in seasons of gen&val 
scarcity. 

Prom the young tender Ijambu shoots pickle and preserves are 
made which are considered very palatable by the natives. The 
sliced shoots arc also made into dishes. 

There arc other uses to which the bambu is put. Of the Bamhusa 
arundinacea, which attains a height of from 60 to 80 ft. and a 
diameter of 6 t(> 8 in. and is by far tho most important of the 
several varieties, many uses ai*e made. It supplies poles for carry? 
ing purposes, tents, scaffolding, timber rafts, &c., and is use^, besidetii; 
in the manufacture of furniture and for ladders, fendng, niai|i9i 
baskets, fishing rods, window and door blinds and for many.. oth/QT 
useful purposes. The next in importance is tho Bendroe^Ut^v^ 
stridiis, t.vhich grows from 20 to 40 ft. All this growth ift.at^isi^ 
m a single season. This bambu is solid and elastic, and. 
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used for roufiug purposes aud making shafts for spears, besides 
sevisral of the purposes mentioned previtfusly. , Mr. Lethbridge says 
that all the varieties of bambus* ^re capable df being employed 
the manufacture of paper. 


m 


Triticum SBStivum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 97. Gmm, 
ghawiij mar-ghum, ghaivut-ghum. s 

This is the common wheat cultivated throughout India. It does 
not grow below the gh^ts, as neither the soil nor climate suit it. 
There are several varieties^ known in the Presidency, such as kaphi, 
hakai, etc. Both these are sown in irrigated lands ; that which i.s 
raised in higher ghats is said to be proportionally heavier than that 
raised in the plains. The Indian wheat ])rodnccd in Northern Indiii 
is of late largely exported to Europe, whore it fetches very good 
prices. 


This grain is an article of diet, and is consumed all over the world ; 
il *s rich in nutritive principles and easily digestible. 'Phe nitro¬ 
genous substances are in large and varied proportions, consisting 
of soluble albumen (1 to 2 per cent.) and gluten (8 to 12 per cent.). 
The starchy substances, including sugar, arc also in large pro¬ 
portions—GO to 70 per cent., and are easily digested. Wheat, how¬ 
ever, is deficient in nutritive fat and salts. . 


Hordeum bezastychon, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 90. 

JoWf satUfjah. 

- This is the common barley cultivated throughout India in the 
cold season; alluvial soil suits it best. On this side of India it is 
much cultivated and consumed in the north of Gujai'at and in the 
Deccan. In the latter place it is said to bo also grown as an offering 
to the gods. 

It is ver^ nutritious aud like wheat contains a large proportion 
of nitrogen and othbr nutritive princijdcs, and the Greeks trained 
their atiilctes on it. Dr. I’ereira says that it is rather laxative, and 
hence not suited to sueh .as suffer ff'oui relaxation of the bowels. 
For gruel country raised barley is superior to “ pearl ” and other 
kinds imported from Europe, because it is fresh. 

According to Bretschneider barley is included among the five 
^cereals which, it is related in Chinese history,were sowed by the 
Emperor Shen-nnng, who reigned about 2700 b.c. ; but it is not one 
of tne five sorts of grain which are used at the ceremony of plough¬ 
ing and sowing as now annually performed by the emperors of 
China.^» 


Food PIm^ 



FAMINK PLANTS. 


WILD HERBS, TUBERS, etc.,JUSE*D AS FOOD DURINO 
SEASONS OF SCARCITY.* 


Notwithstanding tlie efforts made by Govorumcnt to inquire into 
and study tbo various plants used as food by the natives oC<, India 
during seasons of drought, it is curious to find so many errors in the 
vai‘ious reports,that have been published on this subject—plants and 
vegetables that are oaten all the year round in ordinary times being 
sometimes included in the list of famine foods. The officers who 
were employed on relief works during the last famine in some 
districts of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, having for the 
first time seen nalwes using certain wild herbs naturally enough 
concluded that theSe were resorted to for want of ordinary food, or, 
in other words, that they were famine plants. It is a difficult task 
for a single man, howsoever long he may h<ave resided in this 
country, to obtain an accurate list of all the food-grains and vege¬ 
tables eaten by the natives of India during ordinary seasons and 
those of scarcity. Ilcnco the most intelligent of these officers do 
not appear to have steered clear of .«uch mistakes, and I parti¬ 
cularly remember a certain gentleman who once belonged to the 
covenanted service of this Presidency and whose goqdtfess of heart 
led him to constantly mix himself up with alid inquire into the’ 
wants, habits and customs of tlio poor natives in the distip.cts he 
happened to be located, asking'me the qucsticta “ Do the natives eat 
Ittckla (Casitia torn)? it has such a disagreeable smell.*^ Now the 
natives use this plant ucjt only during famines, but almost all the 
year round, specially at the commencement of the rainy season } 
they also partake of it made into “ ahah hdjV* on every Monday of* 
the mouth iihrdivan. The question was, therefore, one that much 
surprised mo, the more so that the gentleman referred to, besides 
his particular interest in the natives, was himself a botwist. 1 
have compiled a list of fruits and vegetables used by the people of 
this country which contains names that, 1 am sure, have never been 
hoard by many Europeans and I will make bold to say by even a 
large majority of the natives, especially those who live in large 
towns. It is a fact, however, that even well-to-do natives eat some 
of the wild herbs found in or about thoir*‘villages, either as a change 
jOr as an addition to their meals, or when a supply of good ouliivat^ 

‘ vegetables is not procurable 5 nay many of them make a point to 
at least once a year, made into ehak bdji, herbs and tubers nsually 
eaten by the humbler classes, whether cultivated or uncultivated^ 


* Tiiiii pa{Kst: WAS read at one of the meetings of the Uoinbay Branch Eoyal A|iia% ' 
Sswioly. * ; 
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< wliiolill^pear snccessivoly in each seasonjof the^car, under the belief Ka&ne 
thwt such a proceeding assists^n waring of^the various causes of .'U 

Afs^rae. A ^ 

It is to be regretted that wc\ave no chemical analysis ftf tl>o 
various food-grains and vegetables eaten by the natives, nor is there 
' any reliable information as to the kno>\iledge wl^ich guides them 
in the selection of one species and thn rejection of others, though 
all belonging to the same genus and order. This knowledge is 
perhaps the result of the ^coumidated experience of bygone gene¬ 
rations. Afflicted by periodical droughts, subjected to persecu¬ 
tions by native princes whoso armies plundered their fields during 
the intestine wars which were in past times very frequent, *4ie» 
people were driven from home to distant secluded places and hills 
for shelter and refuge. Here they must have learnt, from want 
of their ordinary food, to use vaiious herbs, and must also liave 
^acquired the knowledge of the fact that the seedlings and tender 
Stmks of almost every plant ai’e wholesome; nay that,cvcn poisonous 
roots and tubers, if properly boiled, may be eaten with imininity. 

Almost all the species of plants belonging to the order Aroidore 
are more or less poisonous: some, like Lagenandra toxicana —Frt/- 
mmh of the Mariith^s, etc., are deadly poisonous. They coui-ain an 
acrid principle which is said to he destroyed by the application of 
heat, or by the mere drying of the aroids. Durfbg the late famine 
in Madras and the Southern Maratlia Country thousands of people 
were seen to live up^n tuberous roots and leaves of some aroids 
known to be poisonous. It is beslieved that the boiling or stewing 
process those herbs were subjected to prior to being eaten, destroyed 
their deleterious principle, and thus the tubers, etc., became 
innocuous, or rather wdiolesoino food. With the exception of these 
the plants in the list below contain neither acrid nor poisonous 
principles; day many of them are, 1 believe, used at all times of the 
year, though in small quantity, mixed with other food; but ai*o they 
all equally nutritious ? Cultivated j)ulses aro known to be very 
nutritious, some of them coming np, in the quantity of nutrient 
principles they possess, to the best cereals. In the late famine people 
Were seen at Kali^dgi, ShoMpur, Ahmednagar and elsewhere to 
use the seeds of AhutUon mnticum, Indigofo-ra Hnifolia, I. cordifoliaf 
•i. glandulosa, A lysicaryua ntgnms, etc., which were ground and made 
into cakes or conjee either alone or mixed with the flour of Mjri. 

The analysis of Surgeon-Major Lyon has shown that all these seeds 
contain a large quantity of nitrogenous and carbonaceous principles,— 
some quite as much as the best of cultivated pulses,—in fact, it would 
appear that cultivation increases the cellulose of certain pulses 
at the expense of their nitrogen. But it does not foAow from this 
that the wild grains above mentioned aro easy of digestion, for it was 
a oeminon complaint that the people who had lived on them alone 
*had become lean, and weak, and suffered from bowel disorders, due 
perhapa to the fact that large quantities had to be eaten to satisfy # 
w%nt% of the system, which could not'be digested. And if these ’ 
wet^jthe results of eating such pulses as were just referred to, it is 
not tQffieolt to imagine what results would follow upon the prolonged 
* ueei of such gritty grain as that of Trihulus terresirvt, Oyanotia 
and others which, although containing a fair i^roportion of 
iiitr<%enoas principles, cannot be easily assimilated. ’ 
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In order that a sulf stance^ vegetable or animal, may be wb'tdetmitto 
or nseful as an article of food, it is necessary that it should ooutatlt'; 
principles, nitrogenons and carbor Aceous, in due proportion, 4uad ih 
such'a state of combination that ^hey may be easily separated, dis¬ 
integrated and digested in the stomach. It is a fact that many of 
the plants in the list given below contain less of nutritive prinaipl^ 
and more of woody tissue, '■gummy and resinous subatanoes anc| 
various extractive matters which are neither digestible nor nonru&* 
ing; they may be palatable to the taste and temporarily appease tbn 
craving of hunger, but their exclusive use for a lengthened period 
brings on decay and ismaciation, and renders the constitution atl, 
^a?.y prey to disease. 1'his assertion is not based on theory alone. 
Numerous facts observed during the famines in Orissa, Behar, Madras 
and Southern Maratha Country prove that the protracted use of 
such herbs alone, even of tackhi, mvclmr, etc., which are used in 
ordinary seasons in small quantities along with other food,. Wtui 
followed by emaciation and other symptoms of slow starvation suclT 
as anmraia, scurvy, etc., often proving fatal by inducing diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dropsy of the whole body, or of the abdomen alone. 


Man whether asleep or awake, whether in a state of rest or actively 
engaged in the multifarious duties of life, is perpetually undergoing 
an imperceptibly sliow process of disintegration. To put it clearer, 
eveiy action in his life, from tho involuntary one of breathing to 
that which demands the largest amount of physical or mental 
energy, causes the waste of a certain amount of muscular and ner¬ 
vous substance in tho shape of nitrogen and carbon which exist 
in the various organs and tissues of the body and the loss of which 
has to be made up by food. It has been calculated by eminent 
authorities that a healthy adult excretes as much as 140 to 180 
grains of nitrogen a day when at rest, the proportion of carbon 
excreted being placed by some at 4 and by others at as much as 7 
times the quantity of nitrogen. In ordinary labour about 300 gnuns 
of nitrogen are excreted, the' quantity lost' under great physical 
exertion of many consecutive hours reaching as much as 5 to 600 
grains. It is upon a knowledge of theso facts that the dietaries of 
jails, hospitals, barracks and* like establishments are based; for it id; 
clear that, unless the quantity of food taken in contains enough of 
nitrogen and carbon to make up for the waste the body has under¬ 
gone, the latter must prey upon itself so long as there is anythuig 
left to prey upon, and then die. This is exactly what happens when^ 
the food taken into the body is deficient either in quantity or in 
elements that compose it. The diets of bur jails are calculated tq 
provide 200 to 300 grains of nitrogen daily, and care is taken to 
supplement these when necessary by meat, vegetables, Ac., to prevent 
the body falling into a low condition incompatible with the exerf^Qia' 
it has to undergo, llie staple-food of the natives in Indid ^ ' 

.which contains between 70 to 80 grains of nitrogen pertlM^G^ 
'^'^An ordinary laboured would, therefore, require about 3 
day of lice to keep his body at its working standard. Ani’. f 
deduction from this quantity might perhaps suffice to 
state of feeble vitality for a certain lengtib of tinae, but it 
no doubt that before long the system begins to suffer toe 
vstarvation. ‘*rbis was well exemplified bv the effects of . ■ 
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Itistorically known as the one-ponnd ration of Sir Bichard Temple 
during the famine of 1876-78. Sjach as w%re strong enough to resist 
ihh immediate effects of hunger fot some time, eVen when afterwards 
«well fed and taken care of, were fowd to be suffering from diarrhoea, 
dropsy, Ac., from which nothing sulihequently cured them, the tis¬ 
sues en^ged on the process of assimilating food having from lack 
of sufficient nourishment undergone a degenerative process which 
unfitted them for thoir work. 

There is another way irf which the wild herbs and tubers men¬ 
tioned below arc said to affect ftijuriously those vrho cat them. In 
the presidential address delivered before the Grant College Medical 
Society in 1878, in speaking of the causes of leprosy, I sakl tie* 
following :—Some attribute it to deficiency of salt in the food of 
the poor people of this country, and to the use of dalL Tho propor¬ 
tion oLKJommon salt existing in tho blood is very groat, and abso- 
’kstely'necessary for the due performance of various vital processes. 
The experiments made by Boussingault show that the addition 
of salt to the fodder of animals has no influence in the quantity 
of fiesh, fat, or milk obtained from them, but it appears to have a 
favourable effect on the appearance and quality of the stock. After 
detailing his experiments he says :—' The hair in tho oxen which had 
got salt was smooth and shining ; that of the other which had no 
salt added to their fodder, was matted, and the skin here and there 
devoid of hairs. Those of the first lot, on the contrary, retained 
the look of stall-fed kffasts; their liveliness and frequent indication 
of a desire to leap contrasted strikingly against the heavy and cold 
temperament observed in those of the second lot. There is no 
doubt^—continues Boussingault—‘ that a higher price would have 
been obtained in the market for the oxen reared under the influence 
of salt.* Bai)on von Lei big (from whose Letters on Chemistry the 
above extract is«takenj^) after remarking how the constitution is lower¬ 
ed by deficiency of salt in food and thus becomes liable to bo easily 
attackedflby various morjjific agents, says: * Many agriculturists have, 
however, drawn very different conclusions from these exporimonta 
(Boussmgaalt*8). As addition of salt yields to them (tho farmers) no 
profit, since by tho outlay in salt nothing is gained in flesh, they 
Oonclude that salt is of no use whatever ; nay these experiments have 
Mtually been abused as proofs and arguments against tho reduction 
of the impost on salt ,—of all taxes on tho Continent that which is the 
most odious, the most unnatural, and the most disgraceful to human 
nature. We may hero see that more wisdom is displayed in the 
instinct of an ox, or a sheep, than in the arrangement of him, who, 
strange to tell, often regards himself as the image of Hipti who is the 
perfection of all kindness and of all reason.* You all know that 
TOO high tax on salt imposed by the Indian Government falls chiefly 
dsnafirfi^vily on the poor population. The Government is desirous of 
jBb^lis^^g or reducing it, and we must hope that the time of its 
remission will soon arrive. The poor population of India gen er^ jy > 
pies SA^articles of food various wild and'nocul^vated herbs mixed ^ 
^ith-^ultivated grain and pulses ; but during scarcity and famine it 
ir^es totirely on the former. In this kind of food some find the 
i^nSe of leprosy. I have examined all the wild vegetables said by 
^ Government officers to be used by the nativeji, and have 
C:\.*»8-25 ’ 
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IhoiiiiLe ruj\U> fonnd that, the greater number of them must be of easf digeatibni:''} 
and all innocuous ; rut it r'emains to be ascertained if the prolon^d'5*\ 
use of these substi^nces can exen'^ise any influence in engendenh||f 
some morbid state" of constit’'?tion; and if in times of scarcity' ' 
good legumes are mixed with 'diseased grain, etc. It is a fact thali^ 
all pot herbs, grains, pulses and tubers contain less salt: for ex¬ 
ample, potatoes* and spihaeh cannot bo eaten without salt; perhaps 
uncultivated leguminous vegetables, which by themselves are inno- . 
cuous when oaten for a long period without being seasoned with a 
proper (piautity of salt, may lead t;o deterioration of tho nutrient. - 
fluid of the human bo/ly, ending ultimately in the production of the 
^isease. Dali, good or diseased, may bo nox'ous for the same 
reasifns. This opinion does not appear, however, to have been based 
upon well-observed bicts. 

The following list, collected some fonr yoars ago is noV. with a 
few additions and corrections, brought before the Society, ttn.-ti.w' 
hope that it tmay not be deemed to be wholly uninteresting and 
that it may be useful in inducing such of the members ns have 
opportunities of adding to it; for besides the plants below mention¬ 
ed, there arc many others wliich famine-stricken people make use 
of,—in fact, it would appear that they devour whatever more or less 
tender vegetable. sabstanccs they come across, provided they are 
not either very acrid or bit ter. 

POLYGALE.aB. * 

Polygala cbinensis. Hooker FI. of Brit. Ind. i. 204.— P. 
arvensis, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 218; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 12. Negli 
(Mar. and Hind.) 

An annual diffuse leafy plant 3-10 in. higb. Lerves orbicular 
or linear. Flowers .small, yellow. 

It grows in the Koiikan, bat is eommon in Sholdpur, Poona»and other 
high dry situations. Tlic yountj leaves are eai^m with salt, chillies, and 
other condiments. Said to bo pleasant to tho taste, and perfectly whole¬ 
some. 

This is one of the herbs sent from tho KitMdgi District to the Bomhay 
Secretariat. Its identification, however, is doubtful. 


MALVACE.®. 

Abutiion muticum, Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. i. 327.—^, tomen^, 
tosvm, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 18. Chach-aheiula (Bombay name). 

An annual or perennial plant, 4-G ft. high, with large leaves, 
tomentose on both sides, large yellow flowers and globose capsules. 

Grows at Surat, Poona, Scltdra, Kaladgi, Sholapnr and thpaughoitii 
India, Ceylon, Afghiini.stan and tropical Africa. The seeds are ^aid to be' 
highly nutritious. Th<'y were ground and made into cakes either alonS ' 
or mixed witli jowari flour. Sometimes they were boiled and drunk in 
the form of coiiji. V ' 

Hibis(iUS tiliaceus, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 192.—-Panttww 
eenm, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. 17. * 
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ITriodendron anfractuosuiu, Dal*. & Gibs. Bby..Fl. 22.— 

Bomhax jjentandrum, Roxb. FI. Ind. iiiMdS? 

■ A very cjommon prickly tree with palmate leaves and dingy*white 
flowers. Capsule oblong, like cnxjuinber, contains numerous pyriform 
black seeds. These are roasted and oaton. The cotton surrounding 
the seeds is only used for stuffiug pillows and cushions. ^ 

STERCULIACEiE. 

Byettneria herbacea, Roxb. Cor. PI. 29; FI. Ind. i. 619; 

Gibs. Bby. FI. 23. 

A small unarmed herb not uncommon all over the.Konkan, Kar- 
natic and Orissa; pretty common in Bombay during the rains. Its 
corolla resembles that of Gaaznmn toinentosa, petals yellow outside 
and red within. Capsule the size of a pea, 5-lobed, and covered 
with small prickles. Leaves used as a pot herb. I suspect that 
the plant identified as Polyjala r.hineiisis is B. hsrhacca 

Ouazuma tomentosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl ii. 

A middle-sized trQn^ widely planted in Bombay and in the 
warmer parts of India. Capsules 1 in. oblong, covered with obtnse 
black tubercles, are filled with mucilage which being agreeable to 
the tasto are chewed. The glutinous mucilage of the braised bark 
is employed for clarifying .siigaj-. It i.s often obtained for the pur¬ 
pose by boiliiggthe bark. The wood is light and loose-grained, and 
is used for furniture and by coach-builders for panels. 


; ; The bark abounds in mucilage, which is sacked by natives of West 
. in times of scarcity. The inner*bark jfields excellent fibre 

yrhich is made into cords, ropes,* whips and Aiats. This plant is 
^ikiltiyated in gardens and is found\'ild in Ratntigiri and Tiracoland 
in many other parts of India. • 


TILIACE.®. 

Corchorus triloc€llaris, Roxb.'FI. ind. ii. 582; Dalz. & Gibs. 

Bby. FI. 25. Kaunti (Sans.), tatulasftir (Kan.) 

Annual herb with small yellow flowers and angular and scabrous 
<^psules. It is found in Gujarat, Sholdpur and other high dry 
ranges. 

Oorcliorus olitorius, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 581; Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 25. Jute, 

Very common everywhere. It is eaten as a pot herb in Aleppo 
and Egypt, but not in India so far as my inquiries go., I am, how¬ 
ever, informed that some natives of this country do eat it. 

LlNEiE. 

mono^num, Roxb. Cor. PI. t. 88; FI. Ind. 
\ica, Wight. Ill. t. 4% Tavq^rwin, semynenaity^ • 

. is a large shrub or a small tree; it grows in hilly diy parts 

' Madras and Ceylon. Leaves^ and young shoots usect as green. 
Jl^ej a#e said to have afforded food to manf thousand j>eople dur. 


ii, 449 .—Seihia Ind 
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ing ibo late famine^ in Madras. The Indian AgricuUurist-^TSlid&bt 
NoteSj 1877—says *^hus regarding this plant:— 

“ This plant belongs to the sara'''* genus as the South American which 
yiel-ls the substjince called roca. ^Tliis coca is used as a masticatoiy by** 
the native races on the Western Ooast of South America, and produces a 
stimulating effect on their nervous system, banishing care, allaying the 
pangs of ’’hangei^, and ct'ahling those under its influence, to endure great 
fatigue without any other sastenance. The Indian plant is nearly allied 
to the coca, and pos^ i-ses some of the specific properties of that plant. 
It would appear very strange that the famine-stricken natives of India, 
like their brethren of tlic new world, should have resorted to this parti¬ 
cular plant when there is nothing cither in the appearance, taste, or 
ittxtgre of the leaves of tho Indian plant likely to induce hungry men 
and women to eat them in jirofereiice to tho loaves of any other plant 
common in the district Experience has, no doubt, taught them that they 
have the power of mitigating the pangs of hunger and acting as a stimu¬ 
lant.” ' 

The virtue of the loaves is due to the presence of an alkaloid eocaina 
which in small doses is strongly stimulating, and produces a feeling of 
intoxication ; in fact, it rosenihles in its action opium administered in 
small doses. Dr. Lindley in his Flora Mcdica, page ‘200, says that the 
leaves are “ a powerful stimulant of the mirvous system, affecting it in ft 
manner analogous tii opium. Less violent in its effects than that drug, 
but more permaneiit in its action. The I’eruvians chew the leaves with 
liucly powdered chalk, and the (lovornraent of Potosi alone derived a 
revenue of as much as 500,UOO pesos duros in tlie year 1583 from their , 
consumption.” 

The revenue has since increased to a oonsiderahle extent. We 
have no information whether the leavo.s of the Indian species con¬ 
tain the alkaloid in suflicient proportions to produce similar effects. 
Observations are w.antiiig in this respect. Probably coeoina, if 
really present, must cxi.st in very small qnantity, for j*eople use the 
leaves and tender stalks as green and not as .a masticatory.* 

Tribulus terrestris, I^alz. & (libs Bby. FI. 45. Oofchtnl. 

It is a small humifuse jdant, branches 1-2 ft. long. PlowerB 
yellow. Fruit angular, prickly. Common in Kathidwar, Gujardt 
and tho Deccan and all over India, in hot dry places. The herb is 
eaten as pot hi‘i‘b. The hard seeds are also gathered and roduc^ 
to jiowder, are eaten baked into bj'ead ; but they are indigestible^ 
hard and brittle. 


GERANIACE^. 


Oxalis corniculata, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 457 ; Dalz. & Giba Bby. 
FI. 4 2. j4m{i‘u (Hind, and Bong.), avibuti (Dec.) 

The loaves of this wry common weed are oaten as salad at all 
times, but much procured in seasons of drought. 

MELIACE.ffi!. 

Melia azadir^chta,, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 394.— 

Indica, Dalz. &> Gibs. Bby. FI. 30. Nnn. 


* For further information see Pharmooeutical Joamal for 1879 and ISSO aaid . 
Markman’s' ‘'Peruvian B^ks” in which he details his own obnenratioba 
numeious facts collected from various sources. 
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The ripe fraits are eaten, as they contain ^ a small quantity of Fj^l^ne Flutt 
sweetish pulp. 

SAPINijACEiE. I 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum, Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 292; balz. 

& Gibs. Bby. FI. 34. Naphntki. 

An annual climbing plant with small* white*^ flowers and an 
inflated mebranaceons capsule. Very common in hedges. Lea res 
and young shoots oaten as green. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Bothia trifoliata, Wight. Ic. t. 199.^Tngonellalndica, Roxb. 

FI. Ind. iii. 389. • ^ " 


A copiously branched annual about a foot or more long. 
1^-2 m. long Found on high dry ranges. 


Pods 




e loaves and pods eaten as vegetable. 


IndigOfera linifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 58. Burhurra, 
Pandhari 'plate, hhangra, torki. 


A small diffused annual with simple linear leaves, bright rod 
flowers and small globose, 1-seeded pods. Thg whole plant is per¬ 
sistently silvery-hoary. * 

Common throughout India, Afghanistan, Abyssinia, Australia, etc. 
Daring the late famin(;‘« the secids of this plant, though nnpleasant to the 
taste, wore largely consumed by people of Kaladgi, DharwJlr, Sholiipur, 
Ahmeduagsir, etc. They wore pounded and made into cakes either alone 
or with some cereals. The analysis made by Dr. Lyon goes to show that 
this uncultivated pulse is rich in nitrogen. This and .several other plants 
were sent to me for identification by a gentleman from Sholapur. 

IndigOfera cordifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 58. Godadi, 
hodaga, botsalca,. 

A mdeh branched apnual with cordate leaves, bright rod flowers 
and oval legumes, 1-2-seeded. 


Very common throughout Bombay and India in general, Afghanistan, 
Australia, etc. 

'. The seeds were used by famine-stricken people when other food could 
not be obtained. They were prepared as those of fhc last plant, and 
may be classed, according to the analysis of Ur. Lyon, as a highly nitro¬ 
genous pnlse. 

IndigOfera glandulosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 58 (note). 
Vekha/rvyo, haragadam (Tel.) 

An annual shrubby species with trifoliate leaves, small rod flowers 
a qi^ reflexed 2-seeded logume.s. Very common everywhere. The 
'naHvbi^ make flour of tho seeds, and baked into bread use it as an 
article cf diet in times of scarcity. The seeds are also rich in nitro¬ 
gen, t < 

8mbania.S!gyptiaca, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 21. SewrL 

A small tree, 8-12 ft. high, of a few years' duration, with 21-41 
' leaflets, yellow flowers, sometimes more or less tinged with red 
jhnes. Pods 6-9 in. long, many-seeded. ** 
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are discarded. The skin is studded with bunches of very fine downy 
spines which the Indians brash off with a bunch of grass. • • •**. 

‘ ‘ The dry unripe fmill ’ is “ cooked wjith meat and other substances. The 
fresl\_ unripe fruit” is often boiled iij) Water from ten to twelve hours until 
soft, when it becomes like apple sauce ; then being allowed to ferment a ’ 
little it becomes stimulating and nutritious. Some Indians roast the 
leaves of the ‘ Ofuntia' in hot ashes, and when cooked, the outer skin 
with the thorns is easily removed leaving a slimy, sweet, succulent sub¬ 
stance which is oaten, etc.” 

CUCUBBITACE,®. 

t 

Rhynchocarpa xoetida, Hook Pi. Brit. Ind. ii. 627.—^cA- 
'ntandtra rostrata^ Dalz. & (libs. Bby. FI. 100. 

This foetid climbing cucurbit grows in Bombay, the Deccan and 
Gujarat. Fruit and leayes are eaten. Fruit bright red when ripe, 
2-celled. *^4 

‘ F1COIDE.S!. 


Trianthema pentandra, D. C. Prod. iii. 352. 

Is a small prostrate plant, common in tho Punjab, Sind and plains 
of North-West India. Leaves and tender shoots are boiled and 
eaten as green. ^ 

Orygia decumbens. Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. ii. 661. 

This wild borb grow^s in dry places in tbe'Leccau; also from the 
Punjab and Sind to Mysore and Coimbatore. The leaves eaten as 
vegetable. 

Gizekia pharnecioides, Hook. FI. Brit. Ind. ii. 664; Eoxb. 
Cor. PI. t. 183. 


A small diffu.sed herb, 8-18 in, long. Grows in the Southern 
Deccan, Peninsula, Konkan and other hot and dry places. 

Used as a ])Ol herb. 

RUBIACE.S:. 

Morinda citrifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 114. Al or aal, 

hortuiaU. 

Coirnnon. TLe green fruits are used in curries; the riper ones are 
also oaton. 


Morinda umbellata. Al. f?J 

Cultivated on this side for the sake of the bark of the root, which 
is used for dyeing red and yellow. The green fruits are used in 
curries and the ripe ones eaten. 

COMPOSITE. 

Glossocardi Bosweilia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 129. PUhari 

(Sans.), ‘pitjyajjra, pHathursuwa. 

This is a weed found in dry soil. Very common in Poosa and 
other places. The leaf is said ,to be eaten in ordinary years its 
vegetable %pd is believed to be perfectly wholesome. This pheht 
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mw Kalddgi^ and identified Tj^P*** ^ray. Tl^ identifica- 
jliijirDTerj donbtfultforthfi flowers*of ^Z<wsoca»*fZtaare yellow, 
irose-eolonred, a» stated ip, the printedtr list of the Bombay 
The specimens sent*from Kalddgi with the above 
names belong probably to C^aihoolyne atrlcta, the flowers 
i^^'^hioh are purple, and the leaves deeply ^ut, ^ 




SAPOTACE^. 

,«\\3ilM5Bia latifolia, Dalz. *& (Jibs. Bby. FI. 139; Roxb. Cor. PI. 


- 

^ .y ..Both the ripe and the unripe fruit are eaten by the natives, but*per- 
Nl^apa the most important product of this plant is the flower, of 
200 to 400 lbs. are sometimes collected from a single tree, 
^/fiieae ,l!k>wers are always gathered early in the morning, dried in the 
; SUK> ;«ad then sold as an article of food, being consumed either raw 
. or cooked along with parched grain. Many of those who have gone 
to Mdtherdn must have seen the natives at the foot of this hill col- 
i lectin^ the flowers of the mowah which are much esteemed by tbom; 
an^, indeed, during the famine of 1873-74 at Behdr they are said 
to have kept thousands of people from stai’vation. lliey have a 
' Sweetish smell and taste. * 

■f » 

'' The seeds of the mowah yield by expression a gi-eenish-yellow oil 
•which is used by unscjupulous dealers for adulterating gheo. It 
i is also used in makmg soap in Kaira. The oil-cake is employed 
for poisoning fish and to kill rats, and when burnt its smoko is 
reported to be a good insecticide,. {^See Timber Trees.) 

Bassia longifolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. if. 523 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

. ,Fl. 139. Ipph illupi, also named mowah. • 

?^s is equally usefirl as the last, and the flowers and seeds are 
i’Ufled for^similar purposes: grows at DhdrwAr, MalabAr, Circar.s, 
►''.Mysore and Annamallay . (Seo Timber Ti-ees. ) 


ASCLEPIADE^. 


^ r. ^ V 


viridiflora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 153. HimnUodi or 


'4' 'W J 


IIV A twining plant very common in hedges . Loaves used as vege- 

'''ibald'e;' 

}l' 'lli&ptaddllia reticulata. Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 152. Baya- 
ij0fi^^ 9 hinguUf dodhi, pala-kwla. * 

’ A twining shrub with corky bark. 

" ^ 

particularly near the sea. The leaves and tender shoots are 
as a vegetable in some parts of India at all times; so also the foi- 
as or dodhL w 

GENTIANB.®. ‘ ' 

oriatatum. Dal*. & Gibs. Bby. li. 

Eoxb. FI Ihd. i, 459. Khatdra, kwmwh, 
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An aquatic plant resembling water lilies, common in the 
and in various other paits of India. Flowers white, about 
inch in diameter; sfppe&r in wet a.nd cold seasons. The stems anil 
fruit are curried, or simply boiled and eaten. 

•L h ' , ' 

pOBAGINEiE. 

Ehretia loevis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 170. 

The inner bark is mixed with blijri flour and eaten. 

CONVOLVBLACEAB. 

••mvea hypocrateriformis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 168. 

Phanja. 

Grows in Bombay and the Deccan and other parts of India. 
Leaves and young shoots used as vegetable. 

ZpomCBa reniformis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 1 (>4. Undirkani. 
Common in Bombay and the Deccan. Gsed as a pot herb. 
Ipoznoea sepiaria, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 166. Aumti. 
Common in hedges. Used as above. 


SOLANACE.S!. 

Solanum nigrum, Linn. Sp. PI. 260. Ghati, cammuni, mako, 

A common weed in almost all tropical and temperate parts of 
the world. Leaves and young shoots used as a pot herb. Bipe 
fruits eaten as fruit. The herb is cultivated in Mauritius, where 
it is called hrede. 


Solanum Jacquinii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 175. Bku'iringni. 

A diffuse plant, trailing over the ground afid armed all over with 
prickles. Found on waste places. Berry yellow when vipe, size 
of a plum. Unripe fruits eaten in curries aim as a vegetable. 

Solanum torvum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 175, 

A shnib 3-4 ft. high with berries the size of an apple. Southern 
Mariitha Country. Used as a vegetable. 


AOANTHACEiE 

Asystacia Gangetica, Thwait. Enum. PL Zeyl. p. 235 
A^ystacia Goromandeliana', Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 186. 

A small shrub with white or pale-blue flowers. Very common j 
often cultivated in gardens on account of its beautiful flowers. 
Eaten as a vegetable. ■ 

VEBBINACEAS. 


Premna latifblia, Eoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 76: Dalz. & Gite. iBby. 
PL 200, Chambari. ' 

A small shrub with rounded leaves and small greenish flowers 
Very conimon in hedges in the Kthikan. The leaves whim 'hjiD^^ 
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||it|^'4a^'peoQ and rather unpleasant,,smelly but these and the 

'^floid^, woots are boiled ^vith coadiments and eaten as vegetable. ‘ ‘i 

;? setratifolia, Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 77. Bhwt^bhi^avi, 

Il^n^l. 

' , A native of Bengal. The tender leavqs and shoots are cooked 
and eaten. ^ j 

LABIAT.S!. 

XiOUCas aspera, Dalz. & Giba Bby. FI. 211. Tumba. 

A small^ rough, hispid, herbaceous plant, foot high, growing 
eJl along the coast. Tho leaves and tender shoots are boiled ai^; 
eaten as vegetable, even, in ordinary seasons. 

NYCTAOINEiB. 

Boerhaavia diffusa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 213. Funamavn. 

A very common weed. Tho natives use it as bhaji, even in ordi¬ 
nary seasons. 

Boorhaavla repauda, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 213. Puvaniava. 

Common in the Deccan, Surat and in various liparts of this Presi¬ 
dency. Leaves and young shoots are eaten as tthak-hhaji. 

Mirabilis jalapa, Dalz. & Giba Bby. FI. Suppl. 72. Gul-bhaji, 
gvl-abbasH. 

Common in every garden. The flowers have various colours— 
yellow, white, red and white, red and yellow. It is said that the , 
leaves are used largely as vegetable at Oosson, in the Salem District. 

CHENOPODIACEiB. 

JO 

Suseda Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 213. Indian salt-wort. 

A small erect-growing herb with* woody stem. Leaves round, 
fleshy i grows in salt marshes in the Konkan. The natives eat the 
leaves as vegetable. Largely resorted to during scarcity. 

, AMARANTHACEiE. 

^ * 

Acbyranthes aspera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 218. Agareh, or 

The leaves are used os vegetable, and Dr. Hoore says that the 
natives of Rdjpat^na used to eat the seeds of this plant daring the 
.famine which occurred there. Several other species of Amaranth, 
such as ASrva lanata,, Celosia cristata, Altemantlieva sessilis, Amaran- 
ihus iriatisf A. ‘panniaulaim, A.apinosWf etc., are used as pot herb, 
ahdr ail are wholesome. 

EXJFHORBIACEiB. 

'■ £tt]>liorbis pilulifera. Euphorbia hirta, Dalz. & Gibs. 

Bby, ijEl 225. 

U,An. annual common weed. Leaves and tender shoot:} eaten as 
iifeen. 






Aoalypha Indioa, JDalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 228, 
(Mar.), httpi (Hind.) 

A pommon woed. Loaves used as vegetable. 



UBTICACRaS. 

Pouzolzia tuberoiia, Wight. Icou. PI. Ind. Or. t. 697.—I 
liiberoza, Koxb. FI. Ind. iii. 567. Pilli-dwnpa (Tamul). ; 

It is a small perennial herb, ab^ut irom 1 to 6 ft. long, gpom-f.s- 
ing in good moist soil in Circars and other parts of India. Hot 
described from Bombay, Spindle-shaped, tuberous roots are Olsten 
Voasted or boiled. 

Ficus Bengalensis, Roxb. FI. lud. 539. Vad iwur). 

Ficus glomerata, Roxb. FI. lud. ,547. Umbar, 

Ficus religiosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. 558. Vivipal. 

Ripe fruits of these and other fig trees are eaten, especially in 
timos of scarcity. The unripe fruit of F. glomerata is also eaten in 
Limes of scarcity pounded with rice or bdjri and mode into cake; 
The tender buds of J?’. relUjiom are eaten as vegetable by hill people 
of Central India during times of scarcity. 


SANTALACEiE. 

Santalum album, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 449. Ghundan, sandal- 
wood tree. 

Indigenous in Mysoi’c, Coromandel Coast, Timor and Java, 
Cultivated in gai’dens. Naturalized in the Deccan, Gujarat, Central 
India, Bengal and elsewhere. The seeds eaten during seasons of 
seai'city. 


SCIl'AMINEiE. 


Musa ornata Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 272. Ghavaya, mi- 
Musa superba / hdu. 


These are common at M^ther^n, R&ra Ghit, Khanddla and sides 
of precipitous crags. The scape and the convolute leaf shealths 
which immediately surround it, are cut into pieces, and boiled 
made into a dish with spices, or they are dried and pounded into » 
kind of flour out of which cakes are made. These are resorted io 
especially in primes of scarcity. 1 , 


AMARYLLIDEiE. 




Crinum Roxburghii, Dalz. % Gibs. Bby. FI, 275. 

down ? 



Bulbous root, radical concave 
umbels of 6-16 white flowers. 


leaves, compressed Boepe' 


Common on the banks of the Deccan rivers anti thxooghoijt 
The holb is boiled and eaten as shahbaji. 
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’# 4l9ftericana, Agave oant^la, PaJz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 
., 9 $. Jimghy (mnams. 

in many parts of India. Dr. Cornish in his report on 
• life famine relief measures in North Arcot mentions the use of the 
fiov^ering stalks of the American aloe as food by the distressed 
f:^ip|mlation, and writes as follows:— , 

^*'i ' . * 

' ** The American aloe is common in waste dry soils, and is used also for 
' fencing. The flowering stalk of the aloe contains a sweet fibrous substance 
like the pith of the sago palm, and for miles around Palma- 
ii^r every flower stalk of the aloe has been cut down for food. The 
jpitopie boil it with tamarind, and it is by no means disagreeable to tljo 
The nutritions matter is sugar and starch, but the great bulk bt 
the pith is woody fibre. The interior of the lower part of the leaf stalk 
' of the aloe is used in the same way, and the dried aloe leaf is given to 
the cattle. The green part of the’ aloe leaf contains a liitter purgative 
juice ; but when dried in the sun, cattle will eat a little of the lower and 
' thicker end of the leaf. I fear it cannot bo a very noui'ishing diet for 
them. The prickly pear is frnituing very abundantly this year, and the 
obildren especially are eating the fruit to a great esieiit. The ripe 
fruit is sweet and juicy, and proliably not unwholesome, except where it 
.is ..p8ed in undue proportion to other kinds of food.” 

' And the “ 'Englishman ” had some time ago a Ictt&r from one of its cor- 
rOB^^fidents containing an extract from a “ Report on the Food Products 
of the North American Indians ” in which the following was stated about 
American aloe. This plant, called mescal by the Americans, “ grows 
ppon the most barren mountains, and is taken for food when old enough at 
atoy season of the year. It is 4n its prime, however, when about putting 
forth its flowering stem. To prepare it for nse, the leaves are cut off at 
the betse or crown, leaving a bard, white, bnlhous mass, measuring one or 
two feet in circumference, having a flavour like chestnuts, but somewhat 
' .papery. It cannot be eaten in its fresh state, but must be cooked. For 
this purpose the'Indiars dig a hole or pit, ten or twelve feet in diameter 
and three feet deep, lined with stones, upon which a fire is made, and the 
stones thoroughly heated. The fire b'^ing removed, a layer of damp 
' grass is placed upon the rocks ; then the bulbs, which arc oovered with 
iep.der inside leaves taken from the crowns; a layer of grass is 
’Over these, and over all a thick coating of earth. After three 
days the contents of the pit are found to be thoroughly baked and con- 
into a'sweet, juicy article of food; a favourite for use in camp; of 
'a wovn colour and resembling pears in taste. It is used as an article of 

^* * sfc * _a •_x_i_ _j. xT_.- i_x_x-_ 


and is not only pleasant to the taste, but acts as 
i: autascorbntio • • Out up into slices it is easily dried, and retains 
' sweetness for years, a a * • The leaf when washed and dried is 

by the Indians for smoking like tobacco, but being sweet 
ana gummy, it chokes up the pipe. • * • • The ci’owns are some¬ 

times baked in hot ashes, but are not so good as when baked in the pit. 
, It a common practice to collect the leaves into suitablo bundles and 
them flat. They soon dry, and are very sweet, but inferior to the 
. * * The leaf has a dirty black, stringy look, but is the favourite 

t cl ^e Apaehis when they are at war or on the hunt * * * A fine 

J^^'-S|)irit <is prepared from the roasted leaves of Agave Aineric^tt^ 
It is a strong, fiery drink, but not half so injurious as modem 
• The wasted pulp when out up, mixed with water, and 
ft fine 8yl'ftp^ when dissolved in cold waiter forms a 
^ excellent sadee to the usually veiy dry and insipid 
Indian food, Although the roasted root is voiy dark, the dmtiued. 
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Plaal^. spirit is of a clear'yellow colotir. It cannot be adulterated with witojf 
without immediately rendering it ropy and distasteful, the water preci* 
pitating some mucilugenons matter or resin contained in it. , ‘ 

lils:ace^. 

Aloe Indica^ Tloyl. III. 390.— A. perfoUata, Roxb. FI. Ind. iL 167. 

Kumar. * * 

Growing in sandy places in the N.-W, Provinces, and cultivated 
in gardens of Bcanbay. • 

Aloe litoralis, Pliamiacop. Tnd. 24. Chota-kunwar, liumarAtij. 

• «Ou,tlie sea-coast of the Madras Presidency, The leaf bud or cab¬ 
bage and tender pilli of both these species are much resorted to 
during famines ; but they are unwholesome, and cause dysentery and 
diarrhtt'a. 

COMMELYNACEiE. 

Commelyna communis. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 655. Kena. 

An annual with much-branched procumbent stems; deep blue 
flowers on two peduncles on each circulate spathe. Common in 
Bombay and thi’onghout the tropics. The rugose seeds contained in 
oblong (japsulos woi*e largely consumed in the Sholdpur District 
during the famine.^ 

Cyanotis axillaris, Dalz. h Gibs. Bby. FI. 256. Itaaka, 

A creeping annual with 2 or 3 deep blue flowers, nearly sessile 
within the sheaths, filaments thickened above a dense tuft of hairs, 
and capsule 3-valvcd, S-seeded. Common throughout India, Ceylon 
and Archipelago. It is stated that the seeds of both these spider* 
w’orts were eagerly sought during the famine, and it appears both 
from experience and from the chemical analysis that they are whole¬ 
some and nutritious. 


FALM.S!. 

Phoenix sylvestris. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 278. Kajuri. 

Leafbud orcabbageand ripe yellow fruitaro eaten. The tree is qom- 
mon in Gnjarat, Konkan, Bengal and Madras, and is highly esteemed 
on account of its juice, called toddy, which is extracted by removing 
tho lower leaves with their sheaths and cutting a notch into the pith 
of the tree near the top. Tho juice issuing from this notch is con¬ 
ducted by a small palm-leaf channel into an earthen vessel placed 
to receive it. Toddy is abundantly used by tho natives as a cooling 
beverage, being sweet, and like tho water from a tender cocoanut i 
it is also converted by a process of boiling into sugar, or distilled, 
after allowing it to be fermented into a kind of inferior spirit call$^ 
arak. Tho trees begin to yield toddy towards the age of 7-—10 years, . 
the trunk being then about 4 feet high, and do so for abont twenty-five ' 
^ yoars. The juice is e^tractq^d from November to February, eacdi tree 
yielding duiing that period 180 pints on an average. Twelve pints 
toddy can be converted into one of j^ggri, and 4 of this into a ponnd. 
of sugar, so that each tree produces annually between 7—^ df ^ 
sugar, whifih being inferior in quality to cane sugar, 
for threc-foucths the price of the latter. ' . 
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. farinosa, Bozb. Fl. lod. iiiJ 785. liOniM WamM 

' FOttpd in dry sandy places along tlie coast. li^ black ripe fruit 

•; '.'iMiten.- 

? Borassus flabelliformis. Daks. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 279. " Tar, 
tar-ma/r. 

'■ "j 

The juice is named tarri and the fnnit tirgollaJi. The fusiform 
. roots of this plant are eaten by very poor people, even in ordinary 
times. 

FANDANACEiE. 

a 

Pandanus odoratissimus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 2V9. 
iTewr. 

Common in the Konkan. The tender floral lea ves are eaten raw 
or cooked with varioas condiments, and the pulp contained in the 
lower part of the drupes of the compouiid fruit is sucked. 

ARCBEDEiE. 

Besides sevenil cultivated species of Arum tribe, numerous wild 
ones afforded food to thousands of people during the late famine. 

Almost all the species are acrid and some poisonous, but, as stated 
above, by being boiled their acrid principle is desjhroycd or removed. 

The following are some of those which are supposed to have been 
resorted to:— 

AmorphophalUB campanulatus. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 

259. 

The root tuberous, brown-coloured, of enormous size. Leaves 
radical, thrice bifid. Spathe largo of a dull-red colojjr. It grows 
wild on the banks of rivers in the Konkan, and throughout India. 

• It is widely bultivated for the sake of its root, which is said to be a 
very nutritious food. Tt is to bo remembered that even this cultivated 
root is acrid. 

- 9 > 

Arissema curvatum, Dak. & Gibs, Bby. Fl. goS. Sap-kanfia 
(Eband&la name). 

MktherAu, Khand^taand ether Konkan hills. 

. The tuberous roots of this and allied species of Arimma aroused 
. Ibr.food in times of scarcity by the Lipchas of Sikkim; they are 

E »red by burying them in masses in the ground, until acetous 
entation sets in, when they are dug up, washed and cooked. 

By this means the poisonous properties of the root are in part dis. 
llisrsod, but not altogether, and violent illness often follow a hearty 
meal of tong”, as this food is called. The nutritious starch, with 
^l^riuch these tubers are filled, might be easily separated by grating 
. bad washing, and an aliment as good as T’ortland Island arrow-root 
(the starch of Anm, maculatum) be thus procured in quantities. 

* I; jiiFplloniTim bulbifemm. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 258. 

... Found in Malab&r and Konkan. Botfi the bulbs and leaves were 
^iled. 

;; Si^lioiiiiuu divarioatum, Wight. Icon. t. 790.^Ant»t d»t>a- 
Bbzb. Fl. Ind. iii. 603. ' 
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Common in Bombay,*Ceylon, Timca*, China, etc. 

Theriophon^um Dalzelii, Schot. Aroidesa t IS. 

Konkan and Southern Maratha Country and Madras. Leaves and' 
petioles eaten. ^ '. ■. ’ 

Synantlierias sylvatica, Schot. Cen. Ar. t. 28.— Am$rp^idiut 
sylvaiicns, Dalz. & Gib8.(Bbyf FI 259. 

Root, petioles and leaves eaten. 


CYPERACEiB. 

Fimbristylis Eysoor, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 288. Kachem, 

In marshy places in India. The tuber is sold in Bonibay and 
eaten boiled; also in Thfi.na and other places. 

During’ the famine in Behdr the root of several other sedges 
furnished food to numerous people, but these are not identified. 

GRAMINEiE. 


Cynodon Dactylon, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 297. 

This is a small grass, very common throughout India, known as 
Ilarayali and Durj'd, Under leaves and culms were eaten during 
the late famine in Madras. 

Eleusine .ffigyptiaca, Roxb. Fl. Ind. u^.—Dactylocienium 
JEgyptiacim, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Kl. 297. Mh^r~nachani, natchni, 
nagli, raj. 

Very common in the rains. The rugose seed grains are eaten 
cooked into porridge, 

Panioillaria spicata, Holcus spicatusof Dalz. & Gibs, 
Bby. Fl. Suppl. 99. Bdjri. 

' t 

Cultivated in the Deccan, Gujanlt and Khandesh. 

Sorghum vulgare, Holcus saccharatus, Dalz, & Gibs. 
Bby, PI. Suppl. 09. JowdrL • 


Cultivated in Sholapur, Berur, etc. 

Zea Mays, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. Suppl. 100. Butta^ moecOr 

Indian corn or maize cultivated both on account of its grain aud¬ 
its leaves, which are a good fodder for cattle. .. f. 


The cobs of maize, jowari and hajri are ground and mixed wllh 
meal or flour of rice to make bread! They are a little sweet* «lld' W« 
any rate will help to fill the empty stomach. V s ■ 

Triticum AEstivum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. Suppl 

rgahu or gohim; wheat. 4 • ’ • ^ 

The chaff of this was used in the same way. 


Bambusa Arundinaoea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI 
(San&kvit), manga, man, ham, tolmK 
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Thifl is the tallest bambu, attaius 30-50 feet in height and 4-B FafiatM FhlUllii 
In diameter. Culm green, shining, and spiuescent. Grows in Poona, 

Ij^ab^, etc. ‘ 

Bambusa vulgaris, Dalz, & Gibs. Bbj. Fl. 299. Kalaka or 

fe07»6tt, ^ 

Culm unarmed, 20-60 feet high, greeji or greenisn-yellow. Cul¬ 
tivated in Poona, S&tAra and various parts of India. 

Dendrocalamus strictus. Brand. For. Fl. 569.— 

HricUif Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 299. Bans, has, hassa, talha. 

Culm armed or unarmed, straight, strong and elastic, with a 
small cavity or none. Attains 20-40 feet in height. Common 
throughout India. 

Arundinaria Wightiana, Brand. For. Fl. 662.^Bamhusa 
arundo, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 299. Chivari. 

It is a small thorny bambu, 6 to 12 feot high; grows at higher 
ghdts. Walking-sticks are made of this, and sold at Mahiibaleshvar. 

The tribe Bamhusacew is represented by several genera, of which 
the above are found in the Bombay Presidency. 

Some of the bambus Bower once in about thirty t® thirty-two years, 
and when such an occurrence takes place, the whole trat^t extending 
over many miles is in lull flower ; it sometimes happens, however, 
that only a few bambus of a cluster flower each year, when the flower¬ 
ing goes on every succeeding year #K;h the other bambus of the 
cluster. The Y&riety Arundinaria Wightinna, however, flowers and 
dies down annually, when new shoots spring up from the roots and 
attain their full size in a single season. Both in this variety as in 
others the floweying is followed by the death of the sterns, so that, 
after seasons of general flowering, a whole district presents for 
some time the spectacle of a largo forest of dried up clumps. The 
product of the flowering of the bambu 'is a rice which is consumed 
oy the poorer people in lieu of common rice. A very palatable 
bread is said to be made of the flower of this rice, although the 
' colour of it is somewhat darker. 

in the scarcity of 1812 in Orissa, 1864 in Kdnara, and 1866 in 
M41da this rice formed the principal article of the food of the poor 
.pbpnlation: hence perhaps the belief entertained by some Govem- 
moptofl^ials that the.bambu only flowers in seasons of general 
Bcardty. 

' .'From, the young and tender bambu shoot, pickle and preserves are 
itnidc which are considered very palatable by the natives. The sliced 
llioota are also made into dishes. 

--V Dethbridge says that all the varieties of bambus are capable 

beittg employed in the manufacture of paper. , 
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FKRMKNTED DRINKS. 


^ Anamirta cocculus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 4. Kakwnwn. 

The drupes of this twining plant are the CoecuUi^ Indious of 
commerce. The seeds contained in the drupes are used in Europe 
to adulterate beer^ and in this country to intoxicate and poison 
It is said that they are also employed in Bombay to increase the 
intoxicating effects of country spirits sold in retail. As an insecti« 
cide they prove very effectual in destroying the pediculi which infest 
the human body. The drupes are subgloj^se^ or somewhat kidney- 
shaped, i in. diameter, black, wrinkled, enclosing an yellowish, oily, 
very bitter seed, which contains a crystalllsable principle named 
picrotoxin. Thisris not affected by the re-agents which are usually 
employed fur detecting the bitter poisonous alkaloids. Besides this 
principle, the seeds contain fat, which amonr^s to about half their 
weight, and which is said to^e employed for industrial purposes J 
and stearic, acid, formerly tlWbght to be anamirtic or stearophanic 
acid. Cocculus Indices is exported from Bombay and Madras, and 
the stock in the dock-warehouses of Loudon on the Ist December, 
1872, was 2,010 packages. 

Drury says :—That the seeds are illegally employed in the adulte¬ 
ration of beer by the lower class of brewers in England is an undoubted 
fact, although the penalties, imposed by the Legislature<'are very 
severe. It is said that 1 lb. of these berrie'S is equal to a sack of 
malt in brewing, and it was even recommended by one man, who 
wrote on the ' Art of Brewing^ to add 3 lbs. of seeds to every 10 
of malt. A considerable quantity of Cocculus Indicus is exported 
from Malabdr and Travancore, and shipped for the London msrkdt, 
where the price varies from 18 to 24 shillings per cwt. Th©" 
exports from Travancore alone for 1854-55 were upwiu’ds of 75- 
candies. The imports in the English market are about 240 tons^ 
annually. In the four years ending 1856, 5,817 cwts. of the seedi| 
were exported from the Madras Presidency, valued at Be. 7,124,. 
chiefly to Bombay, the United Kingdom and the Persian Gulf/-' ‘ 

It is clear that Cocculus Indicus .has been exported to varifitfok' 
ports of Europe from the earliest l^mes. Gerard (Herlffll) says-^fcl; 
was well known in England (1597) as Cocculus Indious, othex^i^^ 
* Cocci vel coccnhis orimtali^. In 163.5 it was subject to an .ihip(:|^. 
duty of 2 shillings per pound as Cocculus Tvdiai. It is said 
the thue it is mostly oxportod to the Continent' of Euitd^^ 

very liitio being shipped to England. - ^ 

Anacardium oocidentale^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Ft 
• Oashewnulf, kaju. 
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'JfV.. ^ ^ 

A largo quantity of spirit is distilled at Goa and on the Malabo 
Coast. 

Aoabia leucophlsea, Dalz. & Giba Bby. Fl. 86. 

A spirit is distilled from the bark s&ixed with goor, and the trees 
are fanned on account of Government. . 

' ; ^ A fomiginoa, Bedd. FI. Sjlv. t. 5i. Kaiger, anasandra. 

From this also a spirit is distilled and the trees farmed on account 
of Government. * , • 

Eugenia jaxnbolanaj Hook, FI. Ind. ii! 499 .—Syzijium jam- 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby.’Fl. 93. Jamhul. » '* => 

It appears that this tree^ although very common at M4ther4n and 
Mah^bmeshvar, does not bear good large fruit like the ones on the 
lower ranges. From the large sweet fruits, wine, resembling port 
m taste and colour, is manufactured at Goa; and ^spii’it is also 
distilled for local use. 



Fsrajinstt4 j 
Priaki. 


Bassia latifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139. Mowah, 

The well-known mowrah spirit is distilled from the flowers of 
this tree. {See Chapter on Timber Trees and Oils.) 

< Bassia longifolia, also known as mowah. The flowers are used 
for the same purposes. 

Ligustrum robustum allied to L. Neilgherense of Dalz. & 
Gibs. Bby. FI. 159. 


In South India the bark of this tree is put into the toddy of 
Caryota iMrens, birly-mdr, to accelerate fermentation. 

Oalatropis igigantea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 149. Ruiy arkar 
or dk. 


\ The tribes of the Western Ghdts^makean intoxicating drink, 
called harr, from the milk sap of the mudar or ak. The great 
Akbar was born beneath the ak, and took his name from it accord¬ 
ingly tO'the local tradition of Umarkot. Barth states that the pa^n 
tiibes of Central Africa also prepare from this plant their giya. 
<!; 7 >:Birdwood (B. Products). 


, Oduxiabis Indica or Sativa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 

Indiem or ganja, 

Aw. >s, 

.. ‘^Thn three principal forms in which Indian hempisjnet with in 
Indian b4z4ra are, first, ganja, the dried flowering twigs and leaves 
^xn. Wh^dh the resin has not been removed ; second, churras, the 
exndation from the stems, leaves and flowers; and, third, 
Sdlji or aidlii, the larger leaves and capsules without the 
In addition to these a sweetmeat, called majum, is made 
f ^p!di> composed of bang, butter, sfigar, flour and milk. An 
- cf ^nia or bang is also made, to which pounded datuta 
added with the view of increasing the intoxicating and 
k^lilMhg eflect. Cases of datpra poisoning do occur when datnra 
in greater proportion than usual. . 
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Jermentod Dalz. A Gibs. Bbj. says:—''In Poona a native beeri 6aQ^ 

Briiuas. is brewed from jowdri grain malted, and the bang is added 

as a substitute for hops; this is drank in large quantities,, and' 
said, to be a refreshing and innocuous drink/’ 

Caryota urens, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fi. 278. . Md/r, 

Toddy is made and spirit distilled from the sap of this palm. 

Borassus flabelliformis, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 278. Tdr- 

tjolfnhf tar, mdr. 

Toddy is made and spirit distilled from the sap of this palm. 

‘ ' Cocos nucifera, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 279. Mdr, nareL 
Spirit is distilled from its sap. 

Phoenix sylvestris, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 278. Kajuri. 

Toddy is made from the sap. {See Chapter on Fruits and Vege¬ 
tables and Chapter on Famine Plants.) 

Saocharum OfQLcinale, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 99. 

strong spirit, named v<jua ardente, is distilled at Goa from the 
juice. 


• <> 



OIL-YIELDIlSra IPLANTS.* 


Bbfobs giving an account of tlie oil-yielding plants of this district 
it nmy be as w^l to begin by stating that all oils are either jUted or 
volatile. Some of the figaed oils are called concrete oils, fatty oils, 
butyraceom oils or vegetable butters, from the fact of their being 
solid at ordinary temperature. 

CONCRETE OILS. 

GUTTIFEBiE. 

Gftrcinia Indica, D. C. Prod. i. 561, better known as Qarcinia 
•purpurea, Palz. &, Gibs. Bby. FI. 31. 

The oil is obtained from seeds by boiling thorn in water, and as 
the decoction cools, it concretes into a solid cake, which is brittle, 
of a pale-yellowish colour, bland and mild taste, and preserving its 
solidity to 98° Far. * When melting in the mouth, it leaves on the 
tongue a sensation of cold similar to that produced by allowing a 
piece of ice to dissolve upon it. Kokum oil, as it is called, is used 
by the natives in cases of chapped skin, hands, face, etc., and also 
for adulterating ghee. It is an excellent substitute for spermeceti 
ointment, and is said to be exported to England for admixture with 
bear’s grease in the preparation of pomatums. Experiments con¬ 
ducted by Mr. D’Oliveira Pimentel and various English chemists have 
shown that this oil can be utilized for candle-making, and the only 
difficulty in the way of such a use appears to be that the oil cannot 
be obtained in sufficiently large quantities to serve such a purpose. 
The seeds yield only 10 per cent of oil. 

SAFOTACEiB. 

BftSSia iatifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139. Mohwah tree. 

; Frpm the seeds a largo quantity of oil is obtained by expression 
wMch is used in lamps and for adulterating ghee. It is tmck and 
coarse, ai^d concretes at 95°. It was experimented upbn some years 
in England, and found useful in candle-making. A ton of it 
reported worth £35, at which £gnre large quantities could be 
'SMily ^pdeed of. XSee Timber Trees.) 

longifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139, or mohe (Hind.) 

an oil very like the ab6ve, an^ used for the same 
{8ee Timber Trees.) 

■ —...—- - — ■ -'— 

jbotM va .th« oil>yieldmg yUmts of the Eonkan «re oohed from an 
ii pAjw wwttoo for wothor purposot ^ 
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MY^ISTICEAB. 

Myristica Malabarica, Dalz.‘& Gibs. Bby. FI. 4,— 

aiienv^ata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 4. Jungle jaiphal.. 

The fruits of these^ like the 'officinal nutmeg, when bruised and 
subjected t)o presj^uro yielchoils which are used medicinally. 

• f 

. FIXED OILS. 

• (Liquid at ihe'ordiua\’}j tdmperature.J 

FAPAVERACEiE. 

•« « 

Argemone Mexicana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl 3. 
Gamboge thistle and Jico del infomo of Europeans, and FeringTtee 
datura or pild datura of the Deccan; suchianas, brahma dundie. 

A native of South America, naturalized and very common through* 
out India. 11 is an annual, from the seeds of which a bland oil may be 
obtained by expression, which in half-drachm doses is reputed by 
West Indian practitioners to act as an aperient and at the same time 
allay by a sedative action the pain in colic. The cake is extremely 
nutritious to cattle* 


CRUOIPERiE. 

Brassica campestris, Napus and B. juncea and their varie* 
ties, Hook. FI. lud. i. 150 and 157. SarsoUj liai, Jcali, sursoUf tooria, 
rape seed plant. 

About 33 per cent, of oil is obtained by expression from the 
seeds, and is used in India for lamps and dietetical purposes, being 
seldom exported. A large quantity of the seeds (502,739 cwts. 
in 1879-8U from Bombay) is, however, being constantly shipped 
to Europe, etc., where the oil is employed for lubricating machinery. 
•A single locomotive is said to consume 90 to 100 gallons of it 
annually. Eape seed oil buius considerably^longer than blive oil 
(11 hours of the former to 9 of the latter), and the natives apply 
it to the body which it is believed to strengthen. 

BIXlNEiE. 

Hydnocarus Wightiana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 11. KowU 

oil, kois-tel. 

The seeds yield on being boiled with water an oil which is some* 
times used in lamps at Goa, where it is called koshtel, and also as an 
external applk;ation in cutaneous affections. The natives consider 
it to be of use in leprosy and ophthalmia. ; 

guttiperjb. 

^ Calophyllum inophyUum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 31. 

C. Wightianum, Hook. FI. Ind. i. 274.— G. apumm, BidE. Aj; 
Gibs. Bby. FI. 32. Cherupinai. (/See Timber Trees.) ' , 

Mesuai^ferrea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bi)y. FI. 31. Nag champti^ot 
chumpa, (fifge Timber Trees.) '' ‘ 
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Thd seeds of the first-named yield on expression 60 per cent, of an 
niji used in lamps and for cntan^us affections. The second supplies Pllttlts. 
t^e oil known under the namo*of pootunjee oil, used also in skin 
^diseasc^ and for lamps. The oil from the seeds of the third is, 
according to Dr. yE. Ross, used in^ Kdnara as an embrocation in 
rheumatism. 

malvace!®. ' 

(alOBSypiuitl (several yarieties), Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 21. 

Cotton plant, leapatf, rui. * 

A very pure oil is obtained on expression from the seeds of 
the cotton plant which can be recoimn ended for its cheapnetiSy 
and may, no doubt, bo utilized for burniug in lamps. Lai*ge 
quantities of this oil aro manufactured at Marseilles, where 
96 lbs. of Egyptian seed yielded 2 gallons of oil. Tho cako is 
valuable as fodder, and largo quautitics of it are shipped to the 
English market from China, especially from Shaughas. 53,616 tons 
were imported into the United Kingdom in 1852. In India the 
natives believe in the antidotal virtues of cotton'Seed oil when 
used in cases of poisoning from narcotics. Perhaps as a demulcent 
the oil may be useful. (Sve Fibres.) 

Amongst the iStercu/mccm and Tt/iaccfc therb^aro several plants 
capable of yielding oils. Very little use is, however, made of them 
for this purpose. 

LINEiE. 

Ifinum usitatissimum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 16. 

The well-known common flax plant, called tisi or (dd. 

Linseed yields 22 per cent, of oil, tho remaining 78 per cent, of 
dmshed seech or cake being very useful for fattening cattle. Linseed 
oil burns 11 per cent.* longer than olive oil, and is a good drying oil, 
being, therefore, in request among painters. Indian linseed oil being, 
however, mixed with mustard oil, is ndt so much prized as the foreign. 

This adulteration is inseparable almost from Indian oil, as the flax 
and mustard are always cultivated side by side in tho same field. 

Linseed is used for a variety of purposes. It is a demulcent 
useful in diarrhena, catarrh, dysentery and visceral obstructions 
(Ainilie). &. decoction of the seeds is employed with advantage 
in the Buape of enema in abi'asious of the intestines. When mixed 
with lime water the oil is a favourable application (Carrou oil) to 
btiiHas and scalds. It is one of the chief ingredients in painter's 
inks and oil varnishes. It may be either expressed cold, or by first 
he M iing the seeds to about 200'^ and then crushing them. The oil 
ol^iained by the latter method has a disagreeable smell and brownish 
oolonr. Large quantities of flax are annually imported into England 
J^in foreign ports. Russia sent in 1872 £ 3,000,000 worth, India 
'if 1^144,942, Germany £ 144,108. The total quantity imported was 
1.614,1947 quarters. Bombay exported# in 1879-80 539,182 cwts.** 
at Es. 36,10,165. 

MELIACEJB. 

I,' j\ \' - 

i.t'jSii^l&AZ&dixrachta, HookAFl. Ind, i. 544. Betterkaown under 
AzadiracMa Indica, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. ^1, 86, Nimh, 
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From the pericarp of the seed an acrid, bitter oil, called 

oil’’, is obtained which is considered to be useful in leprosj a!ai|:^i 

moreover, anthelmintic and stimulant, being used extemidly i& 

of ba(^ ulcers and as a liniment in headaches and rheumatic 

Tho oil may be obtained either by expression or by boilin|| and b> 

also used for burning and ,m imparting colour to cotton dot&j as it. 

has itself a deep yellow dyD. A large quantity of it is silipotted 

annually from Madras to Ceylon. {See Timber Trees.) 

* 

' CELASTRINKJa. 

Celastrus paniotllata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 47. Staff ttoe, 

S^alkungand, kanguni. 

A tall, scandent, unarmed shrub with small yellow flowers in termi* 
nal panidos. 

Common on the ghits and the hilly parts of the Konkan. From the 
seeds an empyrcumatic oil is obtained to which Dr. Herklots gave the 
name of “ Oleum nigrum”, and which he employed in the treatment of 
“ heri-beri”, in the early stages of which disease it is, no doubt, highly' 
beueficial. It has stimulant properties, and is administered in emulsion 
in doses of a few draps daily, its introduction into the system being 
followed in a few hours by free diaphoresis unattended by subsequent 
exhaustion. The natives call the oil Kanguni tel”. 

SAFlNDACEiE. . 

Sapindus emarginatus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 35, or <3. tri/o- 
liatus, Hook. FI. Ind. i. 682. Soapuut tree, rhita. 

From the seeds an oil is obtained which the natives suppose to 
possess medicinal virtues, and use externally. The Capsule is too 
well known for its detergent properties producing suds when 
agitated with water. {See Timber Trees.) ,, 

ANACABDIACE.aB. 

Anacardium oocidentale, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. lA 

Cashewnut tree, kam. . . 

- ■# V '*1 

Two oils are obtained from this plant: one black and acrid 
the pericarp of the nut, which is rubefacient and vesicanli, an^ 
is used to floors, wooden rafters, etc., to prevent tlie ravages of 
white ant; and the other from the kernel, which is remt^lbtbljr 
sweet, edible and wholesome, and might be employed for phlirina< 
ceutical purposes, Timber Trees.) , '" 

Semicarpiis anacardium, Dalz^A Gibs. Bby. FI. 

ingnut tree, bibUf bilama. 

This plant also yields two oils like the preceding. 
pericarp is used to remove rheumatic pains, aches, afid 
is said to be useful in leprosy and scrofula ;~that 
also usefi^ in sprains and rhenmat^m. DndUatod itvIi/^ii^y^^ 
as a blistw. (See Timber Trees.) 
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LEOUMINOSAB. 

^achis hypogoea, Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 27. Bhui’ 
mung or bhuising. 

An annual, tbe nuts of which are good for eating and wholesome, 
and yield 50 per cent, of their weight of an oil considered fit for use for 
all purposes tor which almond and olive oil are employed. This oil 
does not become easily rancid and has, therefore, been introduced into 
the Pharmacopoeia of India as a basis for ointments. In Calcutta 
it is nsed for adulterating gingelly and othor oils and for making 
soaps, but it can be employed for lubricating the most delicate 
machinery even. French chemists convert it into a very fine imita¬ 
tion of Lucca oil. 

Fongamia glabra, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 77. Karunj. 

From the seeds an abundance of oil is obtained by expression 
which is used by the poorer classes in lamps, and is also an efficient 
application in scabieiT And other cutaneous aFcctions. It is said to 
have been used with benefit in mange. (See Timber Trees.) 

Wagatea spicata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 80. WaUry, wagatL 

An annual climber with tapering spikes 1-2 feet long, of scarlet 
and orange-coloured flowers .and legumes constricted between seeds. 
Common in the.Konkan jungles. 

An oil used in lamps is procured from the above. 

At the exhibition of 1852 in London, oils from the following were 
^OWn:— 

. Abrus precatorius, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 76. Gimj, a climb- 
, ing shrub. 

Butea frondosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 71. Talas. (See 
. ^mber Trees.) 

OflMalpinea bonducella, Hook. Fl. Ind. ii. 2h^.—QuilUmdina 
bmdueelkti Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 79. Sdgargota. (See Timber Trees.) 

: > l^becolobium duloe. Hook. FI. Ind. ii. 902.^Inga dulcis, 
& Gib& Bby, Fl. Suppl. 25. Vilaiti dmli, chinch, (See Timber 

Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 

Kv tblflorilS, Hook. Fl. Ind. ii. 210.— D. uniflorus, Dalz. 

M. Suppl. 23. Kuliih. 

Dak & Gibfl. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 24. Shsu, Oil 


' ’ jSllOhaiiania latifolia> Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 52. Pyal, 

Prom the kernels “ cheronji oil ” is obtained. It has a pale 
stkw colour and is seldom utilized. A black varnish, similar to that 
<^,the CMhew-nut and other trees of this order, is likewise procured 
from the pericarp of the nuts of this plant. (See Timber •Trees.) 
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That fram the bonduc or aagargota nut seems to bo only oho 
medicinally. '' f.; 


MORINGAOEiE. 

Moringa pterygosperma, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 311. Indian • 

horse-radish, svjna, mvngay, aegat. 

A well-known tree, the liowers, pods, and leaves of which ai^o - 
eaten by the natives.. The root is said to have medicinal properties, , 
and is a valuable rubefacient. The pods contain about 15 seeds, 
which when deprived of their 3-w’inged envelope look like pith-balls^ 
Those balls coTitain about 24 per cent, of a clear, colourless, taste- 
*16s8 and scentless oil, called “ Ben oil”, which might be kept a long 
time without becoming rancid, and is, therefore, well adapted for the 
use of the perfumer and watchmaker. {See Timber Trees.) 


M. aptdera, another species indigenous to Africa,' also yield 
Ben oiF*. 


COMBRETACEiE. 


Terminalia Bellerica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 91. The 
Belleric myrobalan. 

Oil obtained fr^rti the seeds of this is considered a good applica¬ 
tion to the hair. (/See lumber Trees.) 

Terminalia catappa, Dalz. & G ibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 33. Inditm 
almond tree. 

The seeds yield a straw-coloured oil which becomes turbid by 
keeping. When fresh it has a pleasant taste and is edible. The 
cake is a good feeding for pigs. From the milk of the young leaves 
an ointment is prepared useful in scabies, leprosy and o^er cutaneous 
affections. The juice of the leaves is said to be useful in headache 
and colicky pains. {See Timber Trees.) 

Terminalia chebula, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91. ThechebuUc 

myrobalan. 

Dr. Birdwood states that an oil is obtained from this plant, but 
does not tell us to what purposes it is applied. {See Timber Tree|i.) 

CUCURBIT ACEiB. 

CuciimiS SatiVUS. Cucumber, kalcri. 

The seeds yield a sweet edible oil which is seldom extracted. 

CllCUmitj melo. Melon, tnrhvj. 

From the seeds of this a similar oil is obtained. . ^ 


Cucurbita pepo. White gourd t>r pumpkin, kaukt. 

The oil from the seeds of this is considered to be authehaintic 
American authors. ' , 


COMPOSIT.aS. 


Cartbi^muB tinctorius, D^lz. & Gibs. Bby. 

Bastard safflower, kasvTnh, kardai. 
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plant is widely cultivated in Europe and Asia from its 
/^s^ng a dye used for colouring silks. ‘The seeds yield 28 per cent, 
viw’a light>yellow oil possessed of drying properties, and useful for 
.^cmlinary purposes and for lamps. This oil is supposed to l^e the 
. Maosssar oil of European perfumerctl and although not exported, 

' large ijuantities of the seed are sent to Liverpool and London. 

Ouizotift Abyssinicci, Cas. in Dice. Sc. Nat. 59*248.— Q, 
eUifem^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bly. FI. 128. Ramtilf kalMil. 

Extensively cultivated on account of its seeds, which yield 35 per 
cent, of a sweetish oil, which is very cheap, and .resembles gingelly oil. 
It is used in lamps and for culinary purposes by poor people. , , 

V 

Holianthus annuus, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 443. Sun-flower 
plant, brakmoha (Mar.), suraj malca. 

Every part of this plant has boon applied to some useful purpose. 
Planted on swampy soils, whore it grows without afty care, it is a 
' protection against intermittent fevers. The seeds yield 15 percent, 
of an oil of superior quality used for edible purposes, for lubricating 
machinery and for mixing colours which artists employ; the pressed 
residue or cake forming a good, fattening,, wholesome food for 
cattle.- When shelled and ground, in place of being crushed for oil, 
it produces ^he finest and most palatable of all flour for the pre¬ 
paration of tea-cakes and other fancy bread, for which purpose it is 
largely used in Spaiif';'^'and those who have resided in that country 
will have observed the peculiarly rich and yellowish tinge upon the 
best bread supplied to them there, which agreeable peculiarity is 
derived from the flour used. For this and other purposes it has 
from time to time been imported in coiisiderable quantities into Eng¬ 
land. The loaves and stalks are good fodder for cattle and poultry 
of all kinds, though,the stalks when reduced to fibre are much 
more profitable for the manufacture of paper. 

* . 

It is said that the sun-flower is extensively cultivated in China, 
where from the stalk is extracted a fine fibre with which silk is 
{adulterated. Each main head of flowers yields about 800 to 1000 
seeds, and the collateral ones 50—GO each. 

SAPOTACEiE. 

Bassia latifolia, B. longifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 139. 
M&wah, 


A large tree which attains the height of 40—QO ft. From 
seeds a greenish-yellow oil is obtained by expression which 
';‘^mWDrnpuloas Banias employ to adulterate ghee (clarified bntter) 
in some parts of India. The seed-cake is stated to be useful 
^H^ nottoning fish, and its smoke to act as an insecticide, and to kill 
animals like rats, etc. {See Timber Trees.) 


J T ' 
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Indioxun, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 161. ^Gingelly 

« barik-til. ' 
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ExtenBirely cnltivated every where on account of its seeSs^ 
yield 45 to 50 per cent, of oil. This oil, which was used in Buwiipi 
in the days of Pliny instead of olive oil, has a light-yeUow.colohhi’^ 
a mild agreeable taste, scarcely any smell, and is used in lamps 
cookery. It keeps for years w/thout becoming rancid, and in ^apah; ■ 
it substitutes batter in frying fish and other pnrposea The cake,^ 
left after the expressiou of the oil, is very good fodder for fsttsa^v 
irig cattle. The seeds are abundantly used in native confectionery 
mixed with sugar or jaggri; or, roasted aud ground into mOal, are 
oaten. Lar^ quantities of it arc annuafly exported to Europe. The 
exports from Bouibay.in 1879-80 ainouuted to 511,308 cwts. valued 

Rs. 40,63,241. , , 

Gingelly seeds of commerce are of two kinds, one white and tho 
other black, the white variety being the rarer of the two. Th® 
black seed or kahi-til must be carefully distinguished from that of 
Guizotia Abyifsynica, which also bears the same vernacular name> 

The following mode of extraction of tho oil is given in the Jury 
Reports of tho Madras Exhibition :—“ The method sometimes 
adopted is that of throwing the fresh seeds, without any cleansing 
process, into the commou mill, and expressing in the usual v^y. 
The oil thus becom^is'mixed with a large proportion of the colouring 
matter of the epidermis of the seed, and is neither so pleasant* to 
the eye nor so agreeable to the taste as that obtained by first re¬ 
peatedly washing the seeds in cold water, or,.by boiling them for a 
short time, until the whole of the reddish-brown colouring matter 
is removed, aud the seeds have become perfectly white.^^ 

The black seeds yield the largest percentage of oil. The oil from 
both kinds of seeds sells at the same price, the average being from 
3 to 4 rupees per mauud of 25 lbs. 

EUPHORBIACBifi. 


Aleurites Molluccauai; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 276. — jl. inloba, 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. »Sui)pl. 70. Ahhrut, Indian or Belgaum 
walnut. 


The nut is palatable, and 31 ^ pounds of it yield, with very littto 
labour, 10 gallons of a clear oil considered a good substitute 
rape seed oil, and fit for employment in the manufacture of candles; 
{See Timber Trees.) 

Ricinus communis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 78. ClaBti(Mp<k 
oil plant, erundie (Dec.) 


There are two species, the largo and small seeded. The 
yields a heavy, disagreeable, dark-coloured, gross oil which ii 
fit for burning. Tho medicinal oil is* extracted from the 
seeds, either with or without the aid of heat, the last beiu^l 
esteemed as it is paler and cleaner. For domestic use the IwS 
he obtained by taking, say, 5 sers of the small castor^j^ 
soaking them in cold water for one night, next morning 
off the water, and patting the seeds in fresh water and 
for about ttwo hours, then again straining the water off. ' 

must now dried for three days in the sun, brtohadi 
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boil witih tbe addition of ten measures of water, the whole 
'vl^jUg^’^SiOii&tantly stirred till all the oil dkftnes up to the top ; it may 
;1:M strained off, and on cooling is fit for use. Castor-oil is 
^ot only purgative, but is also used % the Hindus as an external 
,-dl^]li<»>«on in skin-diseases. Large*^ quantities of the oil and seed 
>are.exported to Europe. In 1872-73 Bombay sent to Genoa 1350 
seeds and 2452 gallons of oil, u * 

4’fttropllfl CUTOaS) Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 77. Physio nul, 
Arabi or Mooglai erundie, JUpal erundi. 

A hedge plant well known to school-boys on account of its juice, 
which seems to contain caoutchouc, and which is easily blown intc 
bubbles. The seeds yield on expression SO per cent, of a colourless 
or p^-j^ellow oil, which has purgative properties. 12 to 15 drops 
of this oil are said to be equal in action to an ounce of castor-oil, 
but the effect is uncertain. The seeds act as an acro-narcotic 
poison. The diluted oil forms a useful embrocation in chronic 
rheumatism. It has received the name of seed oil, and has within 
the last few years been brought to notice as a substitute for olive 
oil in dressing woollen cloths. It is a good drying oil, and the 
Chinese employ it in conjunction with oxide of iron in the prepara¬ 
tion of a varnish. 


PALM^. 

Cocos nucifera, Dale. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 279. Cocoanut tree, 
naril. 

Every body is ac<j[uainted with the manifold useful purposes 
for which this palm is applied. An old writer said that this tree 
was alone sufficient to build, rig, and freight a ship with bread, wine 
water, oil, vinegar, sugar and other commodities. The leaves are 
used fos thatching roofs; the thick stem makes picture frames and 
bliher articles of furniture; the shell of the mit is made into 
ennosities. The husk boiled in water is used in fevers; that of tho 
green nut is an anthelmintic. Tho cabbage or terminal bud makes 
a fine pickle. The spathes yield toddy used for conversion into 
vinegar, or arrack spirit. The fibres of the husk constitute 
the coir of commerce. The kernel yields oil, which, besides being 
used in lamps and cookery, is exported in enormous quantities for 
employment in soap and candle manufacture. It is also sometimes 
described medicinally in cases where cod-liver-oil is indicated. 
Ibme idea of the enormous quantity of cocoanut oil exported from 
'Bstdia may be formed from the fact that from Travancore alone 
|iboat 1063 candies of oil, besides 20,000 candies copra and above 
f^'million nuts are shipped annually to various ports. To obtain the 
" Aernel is divided into pieces and placed on a shelf with a 
fire underneath to dry them. After two or three days they 
on mats and kept in the sun-'to dry,* when they are fit fi>r^ 
" ^ A hundred nuts yield in this manner about 24 gallons of 
jinoe the introduction of steam presses, the yield 
increased. Tho cake is capital food for animals, and 
be alw n very superior kind of manure. 
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ItOa-vielding Vt>LATILE OILS. 

f. Plants. 

ANONA*CE.S!. 

Uraria narum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 3. 

A climbing shrub, which is a native of the Konkan, Mdtherdn and 
Travancoi*e, and'bears dowers, at first brownish-green, but whioh 
subsequently become reddish. The anthers are yellow, and an . 
unctuous secretion oiudes from them.. From the roots a 
scented medicinal oil is extracted o» the MalabAr Coast. 

• 

BUTACE.®. 

This order, of which the orange is a well-known product, furnishes 
oils of considerable value. The various species of the genus Citrus 
were originally of Asiatic origin, but are now extensively cultivated 
throughout teipporate Europe also. Oils are procured from the 
rind, leaves and flowers, principally in Italy and France. The, 
industry is, however, one that can hardly be expected to flourish in 
India, where tho sale of the fruit, which is produced in comparatively 
small quantity, will be found to bo more profitable than its use for 
the extraction of oil,- Small quantities of oil are, however, obtained 
from the following:— 

Mlirraya EOGUigii, Uook. FI. Ind. i. 5Qih— Bergera Koenigii, 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 29. Khari mmh (Mar.)' 

An oil extracted from this is used medicinally. 

ZanthoxylluHL Bhetsa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 45. Gh&rplinl 
lephli (Goa.) ^ *. 

The seeds yield an oil which is highly aromatic, and is possessed 
of medicinal virtues. Being very expensive it is seldom extracted. 

It may, however, be sometimes met with at Goa. 

; Atalantia monophylla, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 28. Makur^ 

limboo, niakri. 

A medicinal oil esteemed by tho natives is obtained from this 
plant. 

®gle marmelos, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 31. Bela (Mar.) 

From the flhwers a scented vrater is distilled in Southeni India. 

ROSACE®. 

Rosa, Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. Suppl. 31. Guldb (Mar.) 

The several varieties ofc the rose all yield, or are capaMe bf 
' yioldiug, rose water and attar or olio. In Ghazipore the distilla^ . ; ' 
tion of rose water is an industry that engages a large .p0lide|i/' 
of the population—men, women and children, thq value of tSu ?, 
roses growh in that district amoirtiting to about 15,000 to 
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amd the pt^ofit made by their distillation to Bs. 40,000. A 
thousand roses yield 14 ser of rose wati^i^, but it is estimated that 
•a to^ Ojf the attar requires one lao of flowers. This attar, which 
jU pure (that sold in the bdz4r is always adulterated with sandal* 
.Wood or geranium oil or roosa-oil) it, sold at 50 to 60 Bs. per tola, 
and is not exported, being barely sufficieqt to meet the demands of 
satire princes and magnates. It congeals at 20° C. The method of 
b)E>Wziitig the oil and water employed at Ghazipore is of the most 
primitive kind, and involves much wastage. An account of it may 
be found in Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Statistics of Bengal. Improved 
methods would, no doubt, increase both thq yield as well as the 
profits. The natives consume large quantities of rose water on 
occasions of marriage festivals, and use it also in their sweetmeats, 

UMBELLIFERiB. 

Carum copticum, Hook. FI. Ind. ii. 6H2.-^Ptifckotis ajowan, 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 41, The ajowariy owa, or oomuni 
plant. Bishop’s weed. 

An annual cultivated all over India the seeds of which yield a 
volatile oil, colourless at first, but which soon acquires a yellow 
tinge. It has the odour of the fruit, and an aciid burning taste, and 
is used as a stimulant, carminative and antispasmddic. 

PtycllOtiS montjOiIia., a common plant in the hills of the 
Konkan. 

The seeds yield oil, which is used in rheumatism. 


SAPOTACE.S!. 

Himusops elengi, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 140. WowU (Mar.), 
hacul mulaari (Hind.^ 


A tred"common to the whole of India, the flowers of which contain 
a volatile oil from which a sweet-scented water is distilled. The 
seed also contains oil. {See Timber Trees.) 


OLEACE.S!. 

» 

This order supplies ns with some of the most sweet-scented of 
rar garden plants, such as— 


Jasminuiu sambao, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 137. Mogra. 

latifolium, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 138. Kussar. 
j^^^nthes arbortristis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 51. 


''tH'v 


‘ And several other jasmines from all of which we may distil the 
or, if they are fugaceous, pmploy them for scenting 
the fixed oils. (S«. Timber Trees.) 

ftragrans, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL Suppl. 60. 

need from China, and uSed for perfuming teas. 
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In this order, instead of the English thyme, lavender, rosemary, 
mint, &c,, we have— 

Ocimum sanctum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 204. The aaered 
iuhi (Mar.) used in Hiudfi worship. 

Ocimum basilicum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 203. Sweet basil, 
firanjnnufhk (Pers.)' which possesses a fragrant oamphoraoeous 
taste, and is used for its supposed sAimiilant, diaphoretic and expec* 
tors,lit virtues. 

Ocimum pilosum. Tiikhm-i-rahan (Mar.) 

Used as a demulcent in catarrh and for the relief of after-labour 
pains. 

Oc imum gratissimum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 203. TuUi- 
hija^ tulsi bij.' 

Considered to be useful in the aphthae of children. 

Micromeria Malcolmiana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 209. Pos¬ 
sessed of all the aroT^atic and carminative properties of peppermint. 

Anisomeles Malabarica, Dalz. «& Gibs. Bby. FI. 210, or GuU 
i-gaozaha)i, than which few plants are more appreciated by the natives; 
an infusion of the bitter aromatic leaves being aseful as a stomachic, 
and the oil distilled from them being considered an effective appli¬ 
cation in rheumatism. 


Pogostemon patchouli, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 66, 
Pateka (Mar.), the tops of which were at one time used for scenting 
Cashmere shawls exported to Europe, and are now left in our cup¬ 
boards for the like purpose. 

Lavandula Burmanni, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 207. Goroa (Mar.) 


Very common in Poona and tbo Deccan. And many other highly 
aromatic plants common in India might bo utilized in substitution 
for oils received from Europe. 


LAUIIACE.S!. 


Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, D. C. Prod. xv. 1-13. Dara 

cliini (Mar.) 


The bark ip met with in the bazar in closely rolled quills of a 
light-yellowish brown colour and fragrant smell. This smell is due 
to the presence of a volatile oil possessed of aromatic, carminative 
and stimulant properties which is much used in medicine. A drop 
or two introduced into a carious tooth is found useful in relieving. 
toothache. {See Timber Trees.) 

SANTALACE,S!. 

■ V 

Sautalum album, Dalz, & Gibs. Bby, FI. 224. White eandai* 

wood or e6,fed chandan. 
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• 

1« wdl known for its fragrant wood, flie distillation of which 
j^lds 8 ;|^ Oent. of a fragrant oil which is a perfect substitute for 
tHl|ka8|S» The part of the wood nearest the root yields the best oil. The 
irisod rhbbed in water is used as an application to erysipelaious inflam* 
and ontaneoas affections, and allays the itching (Saa Tiwiber 


PANDANAC?8^.' 

Pan^ntlB odoratissimus^ tlak. & Gibs.‘Bby. Fl. 279. The 
IjMsrew pine, kevru (Mnr.) ' 

A well-known bushy shrub with long imbricated leaves, the 
toargina of which are armed with fine sharp spines. The sexes' om 
separate bushes. Fruit like a pine apple. The bracts are very 
&^grant, and an oil, called keura oil, m distilled from them. The 
perfame is chieOy extracted from the male flower bracts. The oil 
impregnated with the odour of the flower bracts, and the water 
distilled from them called heitra-arak, are esteemed stimulant and 
smtispasmodic, and employed m headache and rheumatism. A 
medicinal oil is also prepared from tlio roots. 

GRAMINEiE. 

. scented grasses are grown and cultivated throughout the 
Presidenoy. The following are frequently met with :— 

Andropogon nardoides, Balz. & Gibs Bby. Fl. 302; l^iun. 

The grass which yields the oil of cifwnrfle, and is cultivated in 
Oeylon, where it roaches the height of 6 to 7 ft. This oil has a light- 
greenish colour, and is exported to Europe. It is used in medicino 
for Gie same purposes as the lemon grass or verbena grass oil. 

Axidropogon Sohaeuanthus, Dalz. ^ Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 
99; liinn : which yields oil known as lemon oil. 

This oil is used in Turkey for adulterating otto of roses. Before 
beiHig mixed with the attar it is shaken with water acidulated with 
jUrmott juice, and then exposed to the sun and air. This process 
gifpB to the oil a pale straw colour and deprives it of its penetrating 
smell. A largre quantity of grass oil added to tlio attar prevents 
pto <xmg)^tion of the latter. 

Apdropogon Iwarancusa, Boxb; Balz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 301. 

' Ztdia found at Abraedabad and Karachi. It yields an oil named 
auHhid, oil. 

The eil-yielding grasses of India require careful examination. It 
knjlieers to me that Andropoffon iSartini of Boxbnrg and A. nardotdes, 
AmimK iu Ikhindesh and parts of the Deccan, are varieties of Andtt^ogon 

' ApdJfPltOgO]! muricatus. Dale. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 802. IChut- 

I ^ V ^ 

, „ Thlh gtltek i« well known from its fragrant root used for making 
however, appears to be extracted from it. 
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The Bombay Presidency produces a large number of plants that 
yield fibre for conversion into strings and ropes, or suitable for paper 
manufacture. 

ANONACEiE 


Unona pannosa, Bedd For. Pylv An. Gen. ix 

The inner bark gives strong fibre adapted for cordage and paper* 
making. 

B1X1NE.S!. 


Bixa Orellana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby FI. Huppl 5. Kesri, sTiendH, 
arnotto. 

' 1 

IVom the baik of this plant cordage is made in the West Indies 
This IS a tall shrub or small tree vith cordate leaves on long 
petioles, flowers in teiminal panicles, pale, purple, or white; cap* 
sulcRprickly. The red pulp which covets the seed is called arnotta 
and is used for colouring cheese. 

MALVACEiE 

This order contains numerous plants, the inner bark of which 
yields fibre. 

Thespesia populnea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 18. Bendi. 

The bark yields coarse fibres adapted for paper. 

Hibiscus cannabinus, Dalv. & Gibs Bby. FI. 20. Amhaii, 

If 

It IS cultivated for its capsule, which is used as a vegetable. AM 
annual or perennial, stem glabiotis, pnokly, leaves lower cordate^ 
upper deeply palmalely five-partite, segments narrow, lanoeolate^ 
acuminate, serrate, petiole prukly. Stipules pointed. FlowetoS 
axillary, yellowish, with a crimson centre, sepals bristly. ‘ 

The fibres of this plants which are prepared by steeping the stems ia 
water, are hatd, and mora lemarkablo lor strength than for fi]|eneeip*M» 
might be considerably improved by care. A line made of them^ 4 It* 
long, sustained, when dr^, a weight of 115 lbs., in the wet state its 
tenacity was greatly incre.nsed, and it bore a stmin of 1^8 lbs, Is 
adapted as a mixture for the commoner description of paper. * * > 

-- - ■ . , - . I. --- — ... ..— . Y 

* rhese notes are a summary of d& unpuMuhed imper wiitten fear another 
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^ < BibitOUB mutabilis. Dal?. & Gibs. Bby. fi'l. 1. The changeable 

Irbse, Of '* arnor inconstante ” (inconstant love) of the Portugnese. 

• » 

A tall shrub common in gardens. 

Hibiscus (Abelmoschus) eso&lentus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. Guppl. 7. Bhendy. ^ 

V • 

A mneh cultivated esculent. A line made from the fibres of this 
V sastained, when dry, a weight of 79 Ibs.^ and when wet of 95 lbs. 
This fibre is rougher than that ,uf iZ. cannahinnx, and’ therefore, 
adapted for conversion into paper. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 192 .—Paritium Hlia- 
'oaim, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 17. 

A tree met with in Bombay wild and in gardens, of the inner 
bark of which in Otaheite, matting, lines for fishing and ropes 
are made, and which in the West Indies is sucked in times of 
famine. 

Hibiscus furcatus, Dalz. A Gib.s. Bby. FI. 19. 

A prickly plant the bark of which is also full of strong white 
fibres possessed of considerable tenacity. A dfy line made from 
them broke at 89 lbs. and a wet one at 92 lbs. 

Hibiscus Surrat^nsis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 20. Rhan 
bhendy, the bark of which also yields strong fibre. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snppl. 7. Roselle 
plant. 

From the bark of thi.s, when the stem is cut while the plant is in 
flower, a fine and silky fibra may be obtained. Of the calyces and 
capanles freed from the* seed jellies and tarts are made. 

Another Malvaceouo plant, which has of late attracted much 
attention is— 

Ma.laohra capitata or rotundifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. Snppl. 9. 

'An annual or perennial, prickly. Leaves orbicular, and rather 
amgled 5-6 in. broad. Stipules narrow. Flowers small, yellow, in 
tuSlary or terminal heads. Fruits nearly globose, depressed. 

Ihia plant is said to have been introduced into India from Brazil; it 
sow grows and thrives everywhere, attaining in good situatioas the height 
of 4-9 ft. The fibre has a silvery appearance with a peculiar lustre, 
and is almost as soft as silk. In passing the fibre through the machinery 
Aunped with oil and water, as is commonly dono with Konkan jute, yarn 
WM produced strong enough and nearly equal to that made from the 
lecond quality of Bengal jato. If the plant is carafully grown and well 
after, the fibre would, no doubt, rank^ fully equal to Bengal and 
, Aembay Jute. Owing to the high prices ruling for Jute in Bengal and else- 
' Athens the t>0W fibre, if carefully prepared, would command a ready sale at 
jj^ to Bs. 4 per Indian maund. But it is not so valoable for 

being harsb, and lacking the forked ends of ihd latter. 
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tiihroas Plant!. Abutilon Indicum, DaU & Gibs. Bby. FI. 18. 

Belonging^ to the same family, also yields good hbre. It i! 9 t<ktt 
herbatpous plant, 8->> ft. high, kn>wu at Goa, M41va and Bebgfld 
as (a name given also to aa euphoibaccous plant, Trewi(t 

nudijioio) and in Bombay as vmdmi and somutimos as hafigtU 
(comb) Other species of tins genus also furnish good fibre. 

Urena lobata and Urena sinuata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 18. 

3'he latter known at Malvan and Goa as fupAoty, both supplying 

a material hi tor conversion into coVdage and paper, 

% 

Sjda carpinifolia, D, 0. Piod, i. 4G0 .—Sida anita. Dais. & 
Gibs. Bby FI 17. 

Tai, called <hd (tea pkiut) at Goa, and the sevei'al species of this 
genus all of which abriund in very tough, and strong fibres, which 
are easily made into ropes, and aie also tit for the manufacture of 
paper. 

'fhen again we h<ive the cotton plant Although merchants deal 

in a large number of cottons, there are, as a matter of fact, only 

four species ot the genuK Gossypitim, with their varieties, which are 

recognized bj botor-iAts, 11 — 

« * 

Gossypiiim Stocksii Hook. FI. Ind i. 849 

Found wild m Sind. 

* A 

Gossypium herbaceum, Dalz & Gibs Bby Fl Suppl. 8. 

Cultivated all over India, aurl having toui variotios— 

<T. ohtusifohuni, Ro\b. Fl. Iiid. in. Ihi. 

G hiii>utum, Boxb Fl. Ind. lu 185. 

G. Dal/ & Gibs. Bby Fl. Suppl. 8. 

G. I itijoliuui, Ro\l) Fl lud. 111 . 186. 

Gossypium arboreuiti 

Found in the plains of India and iii gardens, not generally culti¬ 
vated 

Gossypium Barbadense, Roxb. Fl. Ind m, 187 

It is cultivated, and yields tho si voral Araorican vBrieties Of thi# 
lorm we have the vaiiety — 

G, ncnrmtnnfuvi, Dalz S: Gibs Bb}’ FI, Suppl 8 

It is usually larger in ioliago than the other varieties and specif!* 
The natives rail tiie cotton plant Inppak or hapu9 

The white hairs obtained from the capsizes are known all th»world OTUfr 
from the many domestic and mannfactunng uses to which they MW 
applied. The sacred thread of the Brahmans must, according tc 
instituf^s I f Mann, be madq of cotton only, and Zoroaster eojohicd oit. 
his folic« prs the uoo of the cotton sad/n, and on the priesthood the white 
cotton turhan as symbolic of their holy calling and of the pojre Kvv! they 
were expected to lead. Besides tho hairs obtained from the oapsuyif iff 
the cottoK plant, fibres may also be extracted from the bark of 
s\ hieh arc fit for conversion into cordage and paper. . s 


r 
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ealicyna, Dala. & Gibs. Bby. F^i. 24. Warwtig. Also 
fibre. 

digitata. Dab. & Gibs. Bby. FI, Suppl. 9. OoHk- 


gor^ik-amhlat haobah. 

'. J'Goptains fibres fit for cordage and for tbo manufacture of paper. 
; , Shriodendron anfraotuosum, Dalz.''& Gibs. Bby. Fl. 22, 
Tieids an excellent, clean, white fibre adapted for rope and paper- 

STBRCULIACEiE. 


- In this order, which is allied to the Malvaceie, we find the followu 
ing fibre-yielding plants :— 


Sterculia guttata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 2.3. 

' A large tree common along tlie ghats, yielding seeds the size of 
a chestnut which are roasted and eaten by the natives. 

; The tree is known to them by the name of kukar or goldar. Cloth is 
mannfactnred from tho bark of this tree at Malabar in tbe following 
Qianner:—The tree is felled, its branches lopped, tbe trunk cut into 
fneb^^ 6 ft. long, a perpendicular incision is niade in each, tbe bark 
Opened, taken off entire, chopped, washed, and dried in the sun. In this 
state it is used for clothing. The tree is not out fur this purpose till the 
tenth year. The fibres are well adapted for cordage and for coarse paper. 

Sterculia C0l01%ta, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 23. Khowmy or 
hheekhol. 


A large tree, found in the jungle tracts of the Konkan, which also 
yields fibre. 

Sterculia villosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 22. Oul-katuiar. 

A large tree growing in the Konkan, Vengurla and Kdnara, fi’Oin 
the bai?k of which ropes and bags arp, made in Goa and K^lnai'a. 


Sterculia ureus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 23. Kavali or kan'dul. 

Also a larg^ tree furnishing fibres as good as those of the preced- 
.,iag, and a gum resembling and used as a substitute for tragacanth. 

Sterculia feetida, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 10. Jungly 
poon or mast-tree, deodar of the natives of Bombay. 

',^0 A tall straight tree, the.trunk of which is used by the natives for 

(. 1 ; : Selicteres isora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, Fl. 22. Muradsing, kwaau, 
dhamnif or screw-tree. 

shrub or small tree. Flowers bright red and showy, appear 


r.i'K-.'f 


carpels five, screw-like, twisted together. Tho fibres^ 
the manufacture of ropes; they are’very coarse. 

Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 11. 

cedar of American origin and common in Bombay, 
yields, good stixtegfibiu ® 


V -i‘ s?. 4 
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‘ TILIAOELffi. , : : 

In this order, which is also allieA to the two preceding^ sev^twl' 

fibre-yielding plants are to be met wich, ‘ . ' 

Grewia tilissfolia, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 26. Daman. 

Grewiff. miCFOCOS,, D^alz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 26. Shiral, ansttle. 

It bears fruit of a blackish purple colour, eaten by the natives. 
Grewia Asiatica, Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 26. 

Cultivated on account of its gratefully acid fruit caWod phalsi. 

% ^ 9 

Grewia polygama, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 26. Gowli or goswali. 

Common in Sdlsette and the ghats. The other species of Orewia 
also yield good fibres. 

Triumpheta angulata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 2.5. 

T. rotundifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 25. Called atMalvan 

and Goa tupcoty. 

It might be utilized for the same purposes as Grewia oppositifolia^ 
of the inner bark of which the Himalayan natives make ropes and 
coarse cloth. *• 

But the most important plant belonging to this ord.*r is 

Corchorus capsularis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 25. The jute 
plant. 

An annual. Jjcaves oblong, acuminate, coarsely toothed, base gene¬ 
rally prolonged into tail-like appendages. Flowers small, yellow. 
Capsule truncate, wrinkled, rauricated, 5-celled. Seeds few in 
each cell. 

Common throughout India. Ji^te is an article that has begun t« figure 
in commerce only during the last quarter of a centUry. About that time 
barely 6000 tons of it were imported annually into England ; forty years 
ago the imports were nil. At present England imports, on an average, 
.3()O,000 tons of the fibre annually, and all this enormous quantity and 
more is produced in India, whence it is also sent to other parts of Europe., 
and America, The fibres of 6'. capHtdarSn arc remarkable for their strength : ‘ 
a Hue 4 ft,, long nuide from them sustained, when dry, a weight oi 14S 
lbs„ and when wet of 146 lbs. Similar to it is 

Corchorus olitorius, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FJ. 25. 

An annual. ‘Leaves ovate, acuminate, 3-5 nerved, serrated, the two 
lower serratures prolonged into long sharp points. Flowers yellow, 
peduncles 1-3-floworod. Capsules nearly cylindrical, elongated, 10- , 
ribbed, 10 to 12 times longer than broad, ^th sometimes 5 teri^iDial 
joints. 

Commonly cultivated as a p6t Herb, and for its fibres ; also called jute»7 
These filaments are, however, not so thin as those of the foregpingy Jiyoi| ad 
strong. A dry line made from them sustained only 113 lbs,, and h Wetjj, 
nne 126 lbs., The natives are said to use the leaves and tendef'nhoots o|U 
this plant for making salad. 
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, in liiw order vre have the following very common and exlensivclj 
ealtivated plant:— t 

Liniim usitatissimum, DaA; &Qibe. Bby. Fl Snppl. 1(> 
AUi, the common flax plant. • 

An annual. Stem 2 >4 ft. high, dl'oct, branched above, nnnple 
below. Leaves narrow, lanceolate. Flowers blne-eoloured, 1-in diam 
Capsule 5-celled. « ^ • 

The plant yields excellent filaments, but nufoitunately they are utilized 
in few places for commercial purpo^-cs, m this country the cultnat’on 
being carried on more with a ^ low to producing a large crop of the seed 
from which Imseed oil is obtained, than for the hbio 

BHAMNACEiE. 

Bepresunted by only one small slirub, 

VentilagO Madraspatana, Ualz. A/ (hbs Bby. FI. 48 Lai amii 
lean vail. 

From the bark of this cordage is made Bninphius says that 
the Amboyna fishermen use the fie\ile stems ot it instead of ropes 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

This order is represented by a lew fibro-yielding plants, although 
it fc’ipplies us with a large quantity of beaus, grams, medicines, djea 
and timbers. The plant best known is 

Crotolaria juncea, Ddlz. & Gibs. Bby. FI 51. Thohompj 
or ta^ as it is called by the natives. 

Annual, stem ere(t, 4-8 ft. high, slightly stnated, and more or 
less clothed with shiinug silky pnbesceiK e Stipule and bracts 
setaceous. Loaves at rtterod, nairow, irim eolate, obtust*, nmeronate, 2-0 
in. long by i m. broad. Racemes terminal Flow ei s papilionaceous, 
large, of a beautiful biight-yellow tolour, talyx densely covered 
with rusty tomentum. Toil club-shapod, 2 in. long, broader up- 
• .ewards, twice the length of the calyx, downy Seeds numerous, 
kidney-shaped. 

It is hardly necessaiy hero to cntei into a description of tho various 
methods of extracting the unm fibre, or of the several purposes for which 
it is employed The usual method is by steeping tho stems in running 
or stagxiant water for a few da^s It may bo stated here that the great 
Hindu lawgiver Manu enjoined on tlio Kshntiias the use of the sacred 
thread made of the sunn fibio C Burhia&nd seveial other Ciotularia^, of 
which there is a goodly number, all yi< Id moie or less gotd fibre which 
is extensively used for cordage and gunnies Tho tefuso could be em¬ 
ployed (as well as the fibre itself) for paper-making In fact, old gunnie^ 
OfO often used here and also exported lor %ib put pose. 

BntOA f^ondoza. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 71. Palla$. 

bark of the roots of which yields a fibre used for caulking boats 
Oh the Ganges and other nversl’; also for slow matches ^d cordage. 


Fibrous 
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Bauhinia raoem<!ma, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 82. 4j 
the fibres of which make strong and durable ropes, and 
slow matches for matchlock men. 

Bajihinia Vahlii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 83. 

Common at Khaud^la, Thai and other ghdts. Is an 
stout clin4>er, fri>m the ba&'k of which ropes are prepared by 
and then beating it. This fibre is suited only for the coarse Idh^ w 
paper. The seeds ar^ eaten raw, and the leaves are empli^ed Ipr 
thatcliiiig hqpses. 

Acacia leucophlca, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 86. Siwar* 

, • Is faid to yield a strong and tough fibre used for fishing nets 
and cordage. 

MTRTACEiE. 

Is represented by a single plant. 

Careya avborea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 95, Kvmha or 
kumhia. 

It supplies coarse strong cordage, and a stuff suitable for brown 
paper of good quality. 

. ASCLEF1DE.S! 

In this order we meet with 

Calotropis gigantea, Dalz. &> Gibs. Bby. FI. 159. Uui or 

rowee, arha or altari. 

A tall shrub covered with soft white tomontum. Leaves 4-8 in. 
long, oblong, ovate or obovate, downy, short-acuminate, nearly sessile, 
with a cordate, often araplexicaul base. Flowers large, purplish, lilac, 
or white, inodorous, with a grey down outside. Corolla, lobes spread* 
ing or reflexed. Follicles ovoid, ventricose, green. 

Common in the Konkan. From incisions in the bark an article which, 
when duly prepared, answers all the tests and has many of the properties 
of gutta-percha, can be produced.'* 

The stems, when cut and dried, yield a lustrous, silk-like fibre, equiai in. 
many respects to flax, and superior in strength to hemp. To obtain 
it the method followed in some places is : the largest branches nre 
cut during the flowering season in October-November, and allowed tp 
dry for three days. They are then beaten, and the fibre is picked oflf thk 
inside of the bark, the workmen biting through it about the centre bf'th^' 
whole lengtl), holding the tissue of the fibre in one hand, and SdpasaiiO{^* 
the bark with the other. The fibi'e is also obtained by steeping the stei^ 
in water, but this process injures the tibiraents. Ropes ana fishing lihiiw 
are made from the fibre, and hill.men make their bowstrings fiom il,' 
as it lasts well (about five years) through all sorts of weather, tn foriU#. 
times a cloth for the use of princes was manufactured from it. 

The follicle on bursting yields a smooth, glossy, yellowish-white j 


much resembling silk fioss. This floss or cotton is utilized for A] 

^____ • T_X I. • "1 • 


and Weaving, hut being difficult to spin on account of its g]^os4|y 
and short fibre, it is usually mixed with cotton in various 
It seems .also capable of being blended with silk or wool to 
brilliant, yet cheap, article of wear. It is also employed 
lows and qwlts, and if collected free fr<jm dirt it onl — ^ 

bow to make it fit for nSe; 
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1*01? paper naannfacturo this cotton has the great advantoge that it can 
be had clean, and requires no ‘elaborate preparation beyond 

little washing to convert it into 
stuff. very fair papA* was prepared in this manner in the 

Uujarat Jail. The fibres of the stem are "Iso well suited for making a first- 
mass paper, being long, flexible, and very strong ; in fact, in Belliiry and 
rntruokabad paper has been manufactured froip it. 

llie leaves and stalks serve for reclaiming reh (covered with saline 
efflorescent^ lands. These leaves are strewn about the ground and 
covered with earth, and then, cnished by being stamped upon. Water 
IS then let on the land enough to hood it. When the water subsides the 
repeated, and the land again inundated- The decomposition 
OT the leaves somehow or other “ kills the salt”, as the natives say T.i 
fact, land that was thus treated for two successive years got so free from 
saline matter as to yield a very fair crop. 

five full of milk, which has powerful medicinal 

properties. 

Calotropis procera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bhy. P’l. 149.“ 

Closely allied to tho last, if not tho identical species. 

Met with in the arid places of the Deccan and Gnjariit, The dried 
and powdered root hark is an excellent alterative, diaphoretic and in large 
doses an emetic, and is used in cutaiioous diseaseyi, especially leprosy, 
Tho supposed active principle extracted fjrom this plant is called mudarin, 
and has the property of being sohible in water and coagulating by heat, 
Fibres are also extracted^rom this plant in Arabia. Tbey are very strong. 

Hoya viridiflora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 153. Dodi or Unm 
don. 

A common creeper used as a substitute for rope to tie up bundles 
of firewood. 

Hoya peiidjlla, Dalz. & Gibs. FI. Bby. 152. 

Found in tbe Koukan and the hills about Nagotna. Both of those 
have excellent fibres. 

Dasmia extensa, 'balz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 150. Tltami. 

The commonest of Asclepids next to Galoiropis (jigantca, the roots 
of which are used in infantile diseases. 

"Holostemma Blieedii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 118. 

Common in the rains, when it runs up trees and hedges, the pods 
of isrhich are eaten as a vegetable by the natives, who call the plant 
sMdodi. The fibres are fine and silky, and are adapted for cordage 
and for paper manufacture. 

BORAGIN.S:. 

In this order only one plant is found, 

Gordia Bothii, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. Fl. 174. 

From the bark of this ropes arc made. 

URTICACEAB. 

To this order belongs the well-known 

. OannabiB Indica or C. cativa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 
Suppl 79. Qanja plant. 
sos-~.m 
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Plante- It Bupplies the hemp of commerce. It is cultivated thren^hi^^t 
Hindustan, but principally at Nagar and in the peninsula, xnQre on 
account of its leaves, stalks and flowers, wherein resides the intdx* 
icatiu^ substance which furnishes bhang and churrua, and which, 
the natives use in smoking and as a drink. The use of this rosin 
is almost general, and ii?. small doses is not hurtful to health. Ih 
Poona, b^er, calfed bhoju, is manufactured from the grain oijowdrit to 
which hhdng is .added in place of hops. 'J’ho Indian method of cul¬ 
tivating the hemp plant, which consists in sowing the plants at 
great distances from each other so as to allow a large number of 
branches to come out,, is not fitted for tho production of good long 
^ fibre. Hemp was kuown to the ancients long before the birth, of 
Christ. Pliny says that the liomaus were well acquainted with 
it, and Hiero, king of iSyracuso, rigged his ships with ropes made of 
this fibre. . Best at ./'I ovations of 4 to 7000 ft., 

the best fibre is obtained from tho male plants, which are cUit a 
month earlier than the females. 

II 

Girardinia heterophylla, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 238. 
Aveah. 

A largo shrub, armed with long stinging bristles which produce 
intense pain ou being touched. 

Common in the‘‘plains and forests of India and Burma, but chiefly 
in the Himalayas. Yields a fine fibre used in Sikhim for ropes, twines 
and coarser chiths, 

Debregeasia longifolia, Wedd.— Cmocrphalua nivevs, Dal*. 
A Gibs. Bby. FI. 239. Kapai 

A tall shrub or small tree. 

Common at Mahdbaleshvur and the Konkan jungles. The inner hark 
yields a fibre which in Ceylon, etc., is used for cordage and fishing* 
nets. 

BODbemoria nivoa, D. C. Prod. xvi. i. 206. —IJrtica tenaeiaaimaj 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Snpph 78. .. ‘ 

It grows spontaneou.sly in Assam, where it is called rhea or china 
graas, and from which a fabric, called "grass cloth'', is manufacturedt 

It was cultivated experimentally in many places, and daring the ad¬ 
ministration of Tiorcl Mayo the (Jovci-nracnt offered a prize of 50,000 Bs* 
for the best machine for extracting rhea fibre, and took other measures 
for extending tho cultivation of this plant. The fibre is one of the l^t. 
produced in the world, but difficult of preparation. 

Splitgei;bera scabrella, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 239. — 8p<mm 
Wightii, Dalz, & Gibs, Bby. FI. 238. , 

From the latter plant, called gol fn Bombay, the Garrows of Assami 
obtain a cloth with which they cover themselves. 

Antiaris toxiparia, Lesch.— A. aaccidoraj Dalz. & Gibs. Blm^ 
FI. 244. Chanduh 

Common on the ghd.ts and in Konkan, and from the bfixit c# 
which sacs used to carry rice are made in a curious way. It yioldl 
akoa good fibre which makes good cordage, and affords 
material for paper, ’ ’ ■ 
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Indica \ Cultivated.' Their bark is of a fibrous naturo, Kbrons FbudU^ 
V; alba. ; well adapted for manufactnre of paper. '' 

^ , The twigs of M, Indica are, on account of their toughness and strength, 
employed in some parts of India in binding and tying bundles of fuel, 

^ids, etc, 

Fioufi Bengalensis, Dalz. & Gibs, ^byj*Fl. 240. Vai or war. 

The bark and the aerial roots give a coarse D.bi’G adapted for rope- 
inakiag. The fibre is used«by the Sikhs for slow-matplies to their 
match'looks. * 

FioUS religiOSA, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI. 21. Pipal. ^ 

It is said that paper for green umbrellas was made in Burma from 
the bark of this tree. 


Ficus iufectoria, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 241. 

The inner bark yields a tough fibre good for ropd. Mauy other 
plants of this order yield excclleut fibre for cordage and as a material 
for paper. 

SCITAMINEiE. 

This order furnishes us with the various spec'ciB of the plantain, 
of which the ordinary table plantaiu is a well-known speeimeu. It 
is called ^ « 

Musa paradisiaca or sapientum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 
Suppl. 88. 


The outer layers of the sheaths of the leaves yield a fine white 
fibre of considerable length and strength. 

The ordinary method, of obtiiining the fibre is by pcra])!ng the sheathing 
footstalk of the leaf with a p'cee of iron and subsequently wasliing it to 
free it frtira pulp; but if the stem, previously cut longitudinally into four 
parts, is crushed between proper rollei's, a mucdi better quality of fibre 
can bo had ; each tree being calculated to yield about 4 lbs. of it. This 
fibre is fitted for conversion into straight ropes of considerable strength; 
a rope made from it sustaining 8G4 lbs. as against 924 lbs. borne by a 
Itimuar one of pine-apple fibre. . It can also bo tuniod to use for making 
paper, as can also the combings. These combings make a gobd substitute 
4or horse hair for stuffing puiqmses, etc. The peduncle or core can also 
bis made to yield a half of it of stuff for paper-making. 

Musa superba and Musa ornata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
Fi. 212. 


These also contaiu fibre. These plants are known as ran-kela. 
ClotnmoQ over the slopes of Khaudala and other ghdts. 


AMABTLLIDE.S:. ; 

' AgaVO Amcrioaua, Roxb. Fl. lud. ii. 166.— A. Canfula, Dalz. ^ 
\i6 OibiS. Bby. Fl, 93. Jungly annanm, 

its leaves very tough aud silk-like white fibres are procured 
w&di the natives of Malabir use for making rope$ and cordage. 
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Sanseviera Zeylanica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. SajjpL 91. 

Bowstring homp, murgali, morwa. * , 

Wild and cultivated in MalabAr, Eonkan, Ceylon, etc. 

The fibre is usually remo. ed by either steeping the leaves in water till 
the pulpy part has bcscomo r(»tfeii and can then be easily separated, or the 
leaves being jdaced on a board arc scraped with a rough stick or iron till 
all the j)alp has conic away. Tlio best method .appears to be the latter, 
which is tho'SHinc as is followed in thcv<!ase of the Ananasa sativa. The 
first-moutioned one yields a discoloured fibi’o in consoquenco of the fibres 
having to be steeped in water. 

‘ Tlio fibre is pliant, sofl. and silky, and much resembles that of the pine- 
npplo. It is used for making thread, twine, bow-string, ropes, etc., and 
stands a greater straiti than evtai Kussiau hemp : a line made from it 
bearing a weight of 120 lbs., while a similar one of Russian hemp broke 
at 105 lbs. it i.s also sometimes u.sed for making a fine class of cloth, 
and is considered very valuable for ]5aper inauufuctui'e, for which last 
mentioned purpose it has been utilized at Trichinopoly. 

Yucca gloriosa. 

A native of Ainorica.lmt cultivated evorv whore—in this President 
and clsewdicre—lliriyos well even in Alahabaloalivar. Has long sword- 
liko loaves, termfuatiug in a thorny point, and throws out a long 
flowering stalk surmounted by au anijile panicle consisting of 
numerous (about 150-200) lily-like yellov\d.sh s/Mite flowers. 

The fibre is 2-1- ft. long, rather wiry, fine, and strong; takes 
colour easily. 

BROMELIACE.dE. 

I’his order gives us the pinc-aj>ple. 

Ananasa sativa or Bromelia Ananas, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 8uppl. 1)4. Pine-apple. 

From its leaves beautiful silky fibres are obtained. The process 
is extremely simple. The leaf i.s stretched on a board, and the 
epidermis removed with a blunt knife, when the long white fibres 
lying on the lower pari'iicliyma, running in a longitudinal direction, 
are exposed. These arc easily detached by moans of a pin, and 
fit for use. 

A cloth from thc.so is manufactured in the Philippines which equals, if 
it does not surpass, the finest muslins and cambrics. The fibres are very • 
strong, and are not injured by immersion in water. In the Southern 
AfarUtha Courtry, at Goa, and along the coast of Malab^lr, the natives 
use a string made from them for st^ringing gold ornaiaeiits and pearls. 

FANDANACEAB. 

This order is rtipresented by only one plant, ,: 

'" Fandanus odopatiBS'.mus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 279. 

This is the well-known and much used keura of the natives^ 
elegant shrub 6-10 ft. high, roots fusiform, issuing from the stom*, 
Leaves ft. long, at the extremities of the branebos, droopiiig, 
amooibi and shining; inarginB and back armed with sluwp 
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Flower bracts light-yollow, very swoot-scontod, fruit like a pino-applo 
and orauge-culoured. * 

Tho fibres are obtained from th* leaves which are ent for this purpose 
every second year. Each plant fields cnouifh fibre to make two iMig*?, 
In the Mauritius, sugar and cofEce arc']>aeked iii these bugs, 140*11)8 of 
sugar arc pat into each bag, vrhu'h never burstu, although holding so great 
a weight. Tho floral leaves are eatoii oitli?.r raw or h<»ile(l. , Tho lower 
pulpy part of the drupes le, eaicn by tire nahves in times of sc.iicity. 
The roots are Ubod by Uiskct-makci’s to tie their woik with, and being 
Sjiongy they make a hubstituic for cenks The filues nre said to l)c also 
good for making paper, and tho Aatixes use tliem ior the niaimlaeturc of 
a fine kind of mat to bleep upon An. oil prepared from the loots is 
employed in rheumatism. 

FALM.S: 


This order, to which the woll-known cocoanuf and dato |)alm 
belong, albo supplies viny tough, durable .ind elastic fibres 

Cocos nucifera., Ualz A (libs llby. Fl. 279 Maar, cocoanut. 

Produces all our coir, which is used for a variety of jmrposcs. 

Cary Ota urens, Eal/.. & (libs. liby Fl. 28b. Bitli-madi. 

Common all over the Kouk.ui, and fea]>])oscd by some to be a 
native of Ceylon; also yields very strong fabres. They are obtained 
from tho long flower-stalks, and lojicsuxade Iromthciu aic so strong 
that they are used for securing wild olephauts, fishery linos are 
made from thc'i. ' 


Borassus flabelliformis. 7 'fir or /at? 

The loaf fibres, which arc about 2 ft m h'ligtli, arc used in some 
parts of tho Madinas Presidoncy for inakiui; ropes and strings Tho 
fibre round tho nut is said to bo suited tor jiapcr, but the supply 
of it would bo small., 


Phopnix sylvostris Kh uju > l. 

Bags, baskot work luid mats are madi* from tho l(*nves, and the 
footstalks of which are conveilod nlU'r being bc.dcii into well 
ropes. Tlie fibres are plentiful, solt, bleach well, and aro very well 
adapted for tho uso of p.ipor-nitikers A troo supply can always bo 
*obtained. 

Areoa catechu. 

The nnt is imbedded in a covering of coir, consisting of throe 
layers, tho middle one of w'hich is woody and coarse, tho other two 
are fine and soft, and it is believed might bo utilized for paper. 

GRAMINEjS!. 

Saccharum spontaneum, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 304. 

Common in every part of India. In yind it is abundant, amt 
grows to boa tall grass about 8-15 ft.'fliigli. It is also found on 
the banks of the Deccan rivers and in Domus. It is distinguished 
from tho other varieties by its wnvy foatlmry flowers which have a 
ftilky whiteness. The culms are made into native pens, brooms, and 
the leaves after being deprived of thoii' soft parts are used to make 


Fibrous FUmii' 
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strings of. The whofe plant is sometimes employed for thatohiiig> 
It is also used as fodder. * . 

Saccharum mimja is a tall ^ss which is found throughout. 
India; and principally in the Punjab, where it covers large tracts of 
land, and often encroaches upon cultivated ground. 

The part of tho plant w4iich is most useful is the flower-Stalk, 
which, after bcuug deprived of its sheath and spathe and cut as high 
up as it remains of a uniform thickness, is made into chicks, the 
upper and tapering part being employed to form ^‘sirki*\ The 
thin stalk-ends armuged side by side are bound together with 
fA'ass^ forming a species of matting, Avhich, besides being employed 
for the ordinary purpose of giving shelter to carts, etc., is also used 
for thatching. The sheaths and spathe when reduced to shreds 
supply a material much used in making strings and ropes. This 
string or twino is rcjwrted to be of excellent quality and cheap ;. 
while the rop<‘,‘which is very strong, is employed for rigging boats, 
and as a tow lino on the Punjab rivers, as it does not deteriorate by 
being kept constantly wot. It is also used for Persian wheels and 
well ropes. The refuse yields a paper stuff, from which a very fair, 
almond-coloured, paper has been made; and as the grass gi’ows iu 
abundance'- and tlpc'kly every whore, especially in Upper India,.it 
may be said to supply an almost unlimited stock of stuff for paper- 
making; iu fact, all tho species of Saccharum are more or less adapted 
for the manufacture of paper. ‘"*' 

BAMBUS. 

Tho various varieties of the bambu, such as Dendrocalamvs 
ftirictitSf Aruvdinarhi Wightin^ia, Bfinthvaa arimdinacecCf etc., are to 
bo met with wild or cultivated in almost every* part of India grow¬ 
ing t-o an enormous height of 60-70 ft. and even moro ip moist 
alluvial lands, and near places whore water* is abundant. They 
propagate themselves by throwing outshoots, of which a single bam¬ 
bu produces as many as 10 to 20 a year. Three-fourths of these 
might bo cut down each year without causing injury to, or bring¬ 
ing about the death of the par(mt shoot, which can thus be mad©* 
to reproduce itself for many successive years. 

The TLses of tho bambu are multifarious and too well known. Leaving 
ereiy one of tliese aside, the grass is one th<at has latterly attracted 
considerable attention as a subsliiuto for the espai'to and alpha grasses- 
in the manufacture of paper, hlxjtei'iments eondnctofl by Mr. Bontlodge, 
a well-known name in connection with the paper trade, tend to show 
that, in economy of production and qualitjr^ no other article approaches 
the liambu as a .source of pa[)er-supply, and its rapid growth establish^' 
•it at once jis furnishing an unfailing supply of raw material. Another 
' Advantage which the bambu possesses is that lieing an endogen, it does' 
not call for any oIalx>rnt-e manipulation such as that which is needed 
in exogenous plants, to separate the libre from the woody stem-l^rk' 
juid other extractive matters ; all that is required being to crush the Sltfficl*' 
ently ;young^baTnbus, previously split iyto halves, lietwoeii prop^ rolliws,, 
dry them of their moisture, of which they hold between ^0,to , 7$ 
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imd.pac^ them for exi)ort or local use. An ocro of ground which Fibrous 
yields about 40 tons of stems can thus bft made to represent 10 tons of 
, dried produce. The stem proper |For crushing are such as have, at least, 

VjpUe full season's growth, as in the very young ones the fibre is not 
; "fknmciontly mature, and in old ones it ig much too woody. The csushed 
htatonlal prepared in the manner just described only requires soaking 
domi and bleaching to fit it for pulping and conversion^into paper. 

The-best variety of bambu for paper mahufacture is that which grows 
the festest and has the longest spacte between the joints. These joints 
hare to be removed and rejected; hence the greater their number tbe 
greater the wastage. In planting fliie bambus they ought to fte sown close, 

80 as to make the stem shoot upwards, thus soenring a finer fibre with 
longer joints. 



DYES 


' In clie Bombay Presidency the vegetable kingdom yields a gfOod 
many d^’^es. Some of these and the modes of fixing them are 
pretty generally known ; certain remote villages, however, produce 
dyes which are not mot with, and tho methods for fixing which are 
not understood elsewhere. 


BIXINEiE. 

Bixaorelana, Daln. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl 5. Kisrij eendru 

A native of South America, naturalized in India. 

Tho pulp covering tlu' seed contains tho dye known under the name of 
arnotto. This dye is oraiigo-red, and is obtained us follows. The pods 
are marcoratod for a week or more in boiling waterj the seeds extracted, 
and the pulp hift to subside. I'lie liquor is then passed through sieves 
into proper vessels, and again bc»ile<i till it throws up a sort of scum, 
which holds the colouring matter. This scum, w'hich is carefully removed 
from time to time, is now* subjected to a fuj'th''r process of boiling, 
until it acquires suffi<rient consistence to be manipulated into halls or 
cakes, in which state the dye is fit for sale <»r the dyer’s use. A bettor 
proceesa, and one that is c<*rtainly less in jnriou.s to those engaged in 
tho manufacture of this article, consists in ■wa.sUing the seeds of gmotto, 
on the surface of which the coldur lies, thoioug-hly, and precipita+ing 
the colour by means of vinegar or lemon juitse. This precipitate might 
then be removed and manipulated as already explained. 

Amotto does not a|)pcar to bo much used in dyeing silk and woollen 
fabrice; on cotton, however, several l»eautil’ul shades are produced from it.^ <» 
In Sambalpur, in the Central Provinces, cotton cloths are dyed with it of 
a nice salmon colour, which, however, is not fast, and does not stand 
many washings. In Assam it produces a filleting ^'■ollow. It is said 
that by the use of alkaline mordants the colour might bo fixed on silk 
and wool. Several other uses are made of arnotto. It is employed, for 
example, to givfc hatter, cheese, oils, etc., a yellow tingo, and milkmen 
sometimes colour buffalo milk witli it to pass it for cow milk. 

TA1KIAR1SCINE.SS. 

^ ^ Tamariz gallica or T. Indica, Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 100. Jhau, 

^ lai, 

A small tree or tall sbrub common in Sind, Cutcb, thronglion^ 
India, Ceylon and Burma on the banks of rivers , also in A:6uca ; 
Soutbern liurope. : 
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Boxb. J*!. Lad. ii. 102. Sg>rru, laljhdu, pichula. 
iree oommoain tbe beds of rivers in the Deccan and 

^ ^__ j* _ 1 . _ *r^ _• _ i_ _ A__J Tk_ 




rttud found from Sind and the Punjab to Assam and Burma. 

,9rtlCllBtta> Hook FI. In A i. 249. 

; in Sind, Punjab, etc. • 

' ll^itirdalls of all the above varieties are known as mdy or barri mdy^ and 
i|«$ ptWXkoeA by the pnnctnr^of an insect whicb* generally burrows in, 
'J&a branohlets. They are not used as dyes by thomselves,*bat are em- ' 
!nltiyed as a mordant by tanners, calico-printers and dyers. Madder-dyed 
have the colour fixed through their agency. Prepared with silta^ 
iicon these galls are employed to dye black. * 


GUTTIFERiE. 

Garcinia purpurea. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. .31. Kokam. 

The acid juice is used as a mordant by people working in iron. 

G. :)Cailthoch3anus, Hook. Fl. Ind.i. 269.—X pictorius, Dak. 
i& Gibs.. Bby. Fl. 31. Tamalj dampoL 

the full-grown, but not ripe, fruit a quantity of creamy, 
rbsinohs, yellow, ^m-like gamboge is obtained wk’ch makes a toler* 
fair water colour which might be used either by itself or to mix 
until blue to form green. The water dissolves a larger quantity of 
gam if a little alkalidS^salt be added to it. 


: G. Cambogria, Boxb. Fl. lud. ii. 621. 

, fruit, like that of the preceding, yields a yellow juice, an 
Inferior sort of gamboge. 

OchroearpuB longifoUus or Calysaccion longifolium 

jlpfelB* A j^ibs. Bby. Fl. 32 Siiringee, 

. . The taree grows in Kdlddgi, Sholdpur and Belgaum districts where 
Its,bbrlc and root are used, and also exported to Ahmednagar for 
i^dqri^ red. Enormous quantities or this dye are used in Surat 
ii^d Rjalra also. It was believed by some that nagicesar (the flower 
employed for dyeing silk; but this is doubtful. 

; BURSERACE^ 

piunata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 312, KuraJc, 




MEL1ACEA3. 




'flpC^iA asadiraohta. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 36. Nim. 
tOOUa. Tun. 

fragrant flowers boiled in water till one-fourth of the 
^ evaporated, yields a yellow dye into which the cloth is 
and then squeezed to give it a fleeting yellow colour, 
ll^ea longing from light to deep yellow are thus produced^ 
employed with them being alnm., A red 
M the seeds. A sulphur yellow is sometanw 



Dires. 
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prodaoed by mixing tnn flowers fO. toonaj 4 oz., witb 
lime 2 oz., and acidulated water. 

IIHAMNACE.2E. 

Zizyphus jujuba, Dalz. & Gibs. Bbj. FI. 49. Bkor. 

Z. xylocarpa^ Da^z. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 49. CfuiU. 

Ventilago Madraspatana, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 

Lokandi, kanyeil. ^ > ! ■ y 

Common on the ghtis. From tbe root bark a beautiful cbooplatie 
dye is extracted. li is usually mixed with the root of Sedf(^is 
' %mhelata. Added to galls a black dye is produced. i 

Buchanania latifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 52. JPiaif- 
cJinroli. ' 

Odina Odier, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 51. Shemti. 

Semecarpiis anacardium, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 52. Bibdf ! 
hilamhi, -- 

This is used for producing a black colour which is not remov^ 
even by alkalies. It is, however, a caustic, and has, therefore, tcMbe 
mixed with various other substances to modify its action. ‘ ... 



LEGUMINOSiE. 


Indigofera tinctoria, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 59. Nth, 

A shrub, 4-6 ft. high, faintly silvery white. Leaves pinnate^/ 
1-2 in. long ; leaflets 9-13 oblong ovate, turning blackish whendrieA 
Flowers reddish-yellow. Legumos 1 in. long, approximated towatds . 
the base of the peduncle, slightly curved upwards. 

Foond wild in the Konkan and elsewhere, but generally cultivate, 
especially in Bengal, North-West Provinces and Madras, on account of the 
indigo it yields. ’ 


The blue dye indigo is too well known to reqnire any description, jl.l|uli 
various methods are employed for extracting it, all of which, generidfy 
speaking, consist in macerating the leaves in water and oxidising tlM 
liquid by agitation and exposure to the air. ■ '* 


Indigo by itself produces a fast dye; but every colour in the prodndtiqfl| 
of which il enters, is not necessarily fast, the fastness of the colour dep^od^ 
ing upon the nature of the other dyes used. Several shades are produb^ 
by the agency of indigo, such as blue in all its shades ftnd blendjS, 
various biends of green ; the dye first applied giving the prevailing 


All sorts of textile fabrics con be dyed by the agency of 
Mordants, properly so called, are not needed to fix tbe colour if «ip 
blue is used ; whenever such are employed, their acti<m is CttXlbd' * 
requisition for the purpose of clearing the colour. The native 
of dyeing blue consists in simply dipping the cloth into a aolutum 
and then squeezing it, and allowing it to dry. The oftener jl^o --’^ 77 -.( tt 
dipped into the liquid, the deeper the shade of colour piXKlnfl^,' 

Two other plants described elsewhere produce a sori of ' 

Wnghtn ti^nctoria Mid Oro$ophora pliedta. 




ft. 
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iirondosa. Dal*. & Gibs, Bby. Pl.Vl. PaUas. 

bcight scarlet flowers of this trw, infused either fresh or 
'>14^;,in water' holding alum, or’ alum and tartar in solution, are 
for dyeing a beautiful bright yellow. The dye kno^n in 
'^jB^arat as kissu may be extracted by simply pressing the flowers 
fresh, or boiling them when dry in «• weak solution of lime- 
but it is not permanent. • * * • 

r- ' Wixm wounds in the bark a ruby-coloured astringent gum exudes, 
rli^ich Ioi0e8 colour by exposure, but it may be preserved by the gum 
%ing ok^ly locked up in a bottle. 

' superba, Dalss. & Gibs. Bby. PI. 71. Pallas yel 

■ A gigantic climber; leaflets membranous, the terminal 6-20 in. long, 
^la^teral oblique, smaller. Flowers orauge^coloured, larger than those 
' Vf the preceding, in racemes 1 ft. long. . • 

Pound in Northern Konkati, Circar mountains, Travancore, Bengal, 
Oude,' North-West Provinces, Burma, Pegu, etc. 

', Ayellow dye is obtained from the flowers, and from incisions in the 
'"'bark a kino-like substance exudes. 


BetrooarpuB santalinus, Dalz. & Gibs. B^y. FI. 

The wood contains a red colouring matter, calldfl santalin, which, 
fhpugh insoluble in water, is readily dissolved out by the alkalies 
producing a lasting dy<«. For dyeing cloth, however, a decoction of 
Jthe wood is prepared into which the cloth is dipped. In Europe the 
dye-stuff is employed by pharmaceutists as a colouring agent, and 
. ^80 for dyeing leather red. 

jCsBsalpillia coriana, Dalz, & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 27. Libi. 

This beautifu) tree, indigenous in the West Indies and Central 
America, was introduced into India by Dr. Wallich, and is now 
(^Itivated in Bombay, Poona and elsewhere. The pod contains a 
Marge quantity of tannui which is a valuable material for tauniug. 

' The average yearly produce from a single tree in the West Indies is 
atSd to be 100 lbs. 

VitJO* Bappan, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 27. Bakkam, patang. 

* wood, broken into chips and boiled, yields a red dye which in 
state is called and is imported into Bombay from 

'^B^apur. In Bdjdpur it is prepared from wood imported from the 
Coast. Some of the dye imported into Bombay finds its 
where it is used for dyeing cotton thread. To, dye 
the wood has to be soaked in water with lac and alum for two 
then boiled. This sappan decoction gives a fast colour. 
4hC North-West Provinces sappan wood is employed in calico- 

Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl.^81. Tarwar, 

Bby. FI. 8L Taela. 

are used in dyeing with indigo, their action 
i of stanch in the indigo solution. 




i^^ia;aurioiilata4,] 
DaJz. & Gibs. 
•?>f .this plant 
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Dgrest Acacia ArabicaJ^Dalss. & Gibs. Bbj« £1,86. BahiLy^ 

Tbis tree yields catechu, or kath as it is called by 
Kath produces various shades of brown, and is also 
mordant in conjunction with other colouring stuSs. It is 
by the natives with pan and betel-nut, ,, i 1, 

For preparing cate<^d, after the proper tree has becra ' 

cut down, and the wood broken to pieces, boil the pieces in 
till it assumes a port-wine colour, and set the water to cod. Btaag; 
a quantity of leaves or twigs into this water, and the cateohtt wiEi- 
coagulate on them. ‘ 

. « A. suma, A. catecliu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 86. Alsa 

A, sumha. 

All these produce catechu, and are used in much the same 
and for the same purposes as the preceding. 

Albizzia procera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 87. Kinye. 

BHIZOPHOREiE. 

Brugueiria gymnorbiza vel Rhecdii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 9i>, Kankra, 


COMBRETACE.®. 

Anogeissus (Conocarpus) latifoliub, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 91. Dhaura. 


Terminalia catappa, Dab. & Gibs. Bby. FI. BuppL S8. 

Bengal i-haddam. 

T. bellerica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 91. Bherda ,, gating, 

T. cbcbula, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91. Hirdd. 

T. tomentosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 91. Ain. 

T. paniculata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Kinjal, 

All the above species are more or less employed in dyeing* 
T, catappa is the Indian almond tree, the astringent bark andleavnn 
of which yield in combination with salts of iron a black pigm^t.ff!i^; 
which Indian ink is made, and with which the natives BometSlQB^. 
eolonr their teeth. . ■ 


The nut of T. heltcrlca also fuiTiishcs ink, and besides its medicinal UM' 
is employed in tanning ivnd dyeing cloth and leather. ., 

The hirdd il by far the most important of the terminalias, .T'lia,.£iU^ 
is boiled, and the decoction employed as a mordant in dyeing, aa a|li^ 
curing or tanning leather. The fruits are used to make ink, 
alum they produce a very durable yollew dye which is much 
a by chintz-painters and carpet-weavers. An equally good 
^produced by acting upgn the fruits with mud containing iron, 

> is used by harness-makers is well as by dyers. Ilia odtet 
fruit produces with ferric sulphate a fine durable black 
also the nut enclosed in it. fhis’last mentioned is exteniSiV^y tii^ 
making, tuning and dyeing, and large quantities ef. 1$ ^ 
exported from ibis country. 




■. soteuiicAi. vbi/trMB. 




Dl'.ttie remaimx)^ two < 8 mtna?m«'”aTi 3 o contain tannin, and 
dyeing black. The fraits of both varieties are 

MYRTAOE^. 

* ♦ 

’; : i Jambolana vel Syzigium jambolanum. Dak. 

Bby. FI. 98. JambtiL 

MELASTOMACEiB. 

ji ^ ll^a^eoylon edule, Dalz,& Gibs. Bby. Fl. 93. Anjan. 

1 ^ A lai*^ shrub ; branches round. Leaves qvate or oblong, 1-2 in, 
green and shining above, paler undorneath, 1-norved. Pedu^j- 
axillary, and below the leaves in older branches bearing an 
nfnbel-like cluster of small flowers of a beautiful purple. Fruit 
’^obose, smooth, about 3-4 linos diam., crowned by the 4-toothed 
: linib of the calyx. • 

.. , Very common every where in the gh^ts and plains. • 

.An infusion of the loaves in cold water yields a yellow colouring matter 
which becomes deep-red with the addition of myrabalans and sappan 
V wood. Both dyes are employed in giving colour to cloths and mats. 

. ECelastoma Malabaricum, Dalz. & Gibs. JBby. Fl. 92. 

A shrub about 3 ft. high, more or less clothed with hairs or 
bristles; branches,^-angled, ultimate ones compressed. Leaves 
elliptio-oblong, 3-6 in. long. Flowers usually about 5-11 in terminal 
^mes, rose-coloured, handsome, large. Fruit nearly globular, small. 

. Se^s embedded in a purple pulp. 

Found in Southera Konkan. 
dye osed for .cotton-cloths. 

• LYTHRACE.®, 

Wobdfordia floribunda vel wG^rislea tomentosa, Dalz. 

. ^ Gibs. Bby.PI. 97. l^hauri, dhuyati. 

, Asbrnb. Leaves 2-4 in. long, lanceolate, boaiy underneath, and 
numerous small black glands. Flowers in axillary clusters, 
red. 

^^NjdimMUOXi in our gh&ts. From the leaves and twigs a yellow colouring 
:|Kiistter is extracted, used sometimes by calico-printers; the petals furnish 
'A red dye which does not appear to bu known outside of India. 

t'C: ilbAwsoiiia alba(inermis), Dahs & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 97. Mendi, 

Tery common plant yields an orange-red dye which is easily 
d by macerating the leaves in water; mixed with alum this 
r, becomes permanent. It is employed for dyeing cloths, and 


The fruit is eatable, and yields a purple 




hair-restorer, the addition of indigo being needed to make 
The triturated leaf is employed for staining rod thei^ 
joi ^e hands and soles of the feet.* Acids destroy the ^ 

>yiTni!ii. parvi£Lora> Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl».$8. Nti^a 
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Puxdca granatiinf, Dalz. & Qibs. Bbj. Fl SnppL 24. 
dnar. « 

The rind of the fruit, particularly the mid one, boiled v 

until the latter is reduced to one-fourth, yields a green de0oo'^j|,,{ 
into Which the cloth has to be simply dipped to colour it, But it It* 
as a mordant that the rind is more generally used, being for . 
purpose always boiled etiongii with the other dye with whioh it. Ml; 
employed, 

A light-red dye is obtained from thp floFwers, which, however, ,debt , 
not seem to be much used. The bark is said by some to be usrfiil 

for tanning, and to be employed in dyeing Morocco leather. ': 

• • « 

RUBIACEAB. 

Hympnidictyon ezcelsum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 117. 

Karwafi. 

• 

Morinda citrifolia; M. tinctoria and their varieties; 
M.bracteata; M, tomentosa; M. exerta,etc.~-Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. PI. 114. A III, bartundi, madar. 

Wild and cultivated in Bombay, Madras and throughout India. 

The barks of all tCie above varieties yield a beantifnl red dye which is 
obtained by braising and boiling them in water; tbe root bark produces 
the best dye, with which alain is generally employed as a fixing agent. 
A bright yellow colour is said to be prepared from the wood in Bengal. 
In Ahmednygfar a scarlel dye is obtained from the root bark, and is used 
for dyeing handkerchiefs, turban.s, etc. It is also used to mix with other 
more expensive red dyes employed in colouring cloth and yarn. The 
red thread of carpet-makers is entirely dyed with it. In Madras turbans 
are coloured with this agent. , 

Rubia cordifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. l21. Manjetf madar. 

This yields a colour that is‘‘much bi*igh ter, .though not so durw 
able as the madder of Europe. Being, however, very expensive, its 
use is entirely restricted to Farakabad and Bareilly. 



COMPOSITiE. 1 

Cartbamus tinctorius, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 45, 

Kassuruba, safilower. 


Cultivated throughout Ind^a for the sake of the oil whioh is 
extracted from the seeds, and the dye obtained from the fiowcaW. 
To obtain the dye the flowerets are gathered immediately on opeWf.^ 
ing without being allowed to expand fully, and dried in the 
After they are dry, water is poured o^er them, and tliey^ 4^6 
made into lumps. These lumps are next placed on a mst-s^mitW^ 
^Vnd a man treads them with his feet while water is slowly 
^ over the pulpy mass. Th8 result of this process is the' 
val of the yellow colouring matter (which runs dowp) ^ 

flowers, while the residual mass, which is made out 
cakes and juried in the sun, constitutips the safflower jol 
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u ased to dye silk and oottqn cloths is nearly every ]^rt of 
It yields a number of shades of red, %ach as pink, scarlet, crimson, 
^ ,i^ployed with other ingredients to produce the yarious series of 
purples, manves, eta All these colours are, however, very fleet- 
,anA' will not stand any washing; unless fixed by some mordants, 
'.‘^(^.'inordaats more generally employed are the be3n‘y of Ziaiphua jvjvha 
carbonate of soda. The best saifidwpr is sajd to bp that from 
that procured in Bombay is inferior. 

The cultivation of the Garthamm tivctorim is.vory expensive and nn> 
; viraiuneratve if carried out by itself; it is, therefore, almost,alway8 grown 
,80 ..a subordinate crop along with barley, gram, etc., to which last the 
.. t^aUsvator looks fOr his profits. 

> '/Ta^dtes patula, Dalz. & Gribs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 46. Qul-jafri, 
I’rench smrigold. 

, . Cnltivated extensively for the sake of the flowers, which .are used 
by the natives in their temples, and worn in garlands by women round 
the neck and head. The flowers yield a yellow dye of inferior quality 
nsed by the poorer classes of some parts of India for dyeing their 
coarse cloths. The dye is extracted by soaking the flowers in 
water and squeezing them with the hands. 

STYRACE^. 

' Symplooos racemosa vol Hopea racemosa, Dalz. & Gribs. 
Bby. FI. UO. Lodhfu, lodh. 

Common at Mah^baloshvar and other ghdts. 

IVom the bark and leaves a yellow dye is extracted, which is used for 
mixing with madder. Its action appeal's, however, to be more that of a 
mordant than of a pure colouring agent, and, as such, it is used by the 

calico>ptintei% and dyers in Calcutta. 

# 

An allied species— S. panieulnta —found in the Himalayas yields 
n> browfiish or dark-bluish colour. 


OLEINE.S!. 


Njotanthes arbortristis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 51. 
JPar^atak. 

■■ The flower stalks yield a fine, but fleeting, buff or orauge colour. 
To extract the dye the dried flowers are boiled in water, 1 lb. of 
fibers requiring 10 gallons of water, which are evaporated till only 
^Wgidlon is left; the cloth is then dipped into the liquor and hung 
9 iit to dye. Five yards of muslin can thus be dyoa with 1 lb. of 
listers. SUk also takes the colour very well. 

.besides being used by itself, the dye is often compounded with 
produces rich flame, orange and salmon colours. 




is employed for tanning. 






H 


APOCYNACEJB. 

If Dalz? A^Gibs. Bby. FI. 145» 



Djes* 


m BOMBAY OAZETTBEB, 


( 

Frpm tbe learos aud VQung shoots 
extracted. 


a blue dye— 


W. tomentosa. Dak & Oiba Bby. FI. 145. Xala-inderjdo, 

The remarks about tho foregoing apply to this also. 

. « 3bRAGINEJ5:. 

t 

Cordia myxa, D.dz. k (Jibs. Bby. FI 173. Bhokar, har^miA. 
It IS said that in Otalicite the juicejof tiic leaves is used in dyeing. 

B1GNONIACE.S!. 

' 'Ousfoxylon Indicum vel Calosanthes liidioa,Dalz.& Gibs. 

Bby. FI. Kil. Tiniun. 

The bark and fruit arc used in dyeing and tanning. 

ACANTHACE.S:. 


Adbatoda vasica, Dak. & Gibs Bby. FI. 194 Adima. 

The leaves yield a more or less durable yellow colour which is 
used by some people to dye coarse cloths with. Mixed with indigo 
a beautiful dark blue-green is oblamed The colour is obtained by 
boiling Ibe leaies iif water (10 lbs. to 10) slowly for a long time tiiU 
half the water has evaporated. 

VERBENACE.ffi. 

Tectona grandis. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 199. Sal 

Avicenia officinalis^ Brand. For. FI. 871. 


EnPHORBIACE.S!. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. n. Suppl. 76, 

Nival. 

Common in hedges. „ < 

Tins is not a dye-producnig plant properly so called^ but the ashfM 
of tiin burnt plant nrc used as an alkali m dyeing m cortaiu parts of 
India, pnucipally in Bontlu'ru India. 

Jatropha cuTcas, Dak & Gibs Bby. FI. Suppl 77. Jepal 

The oil extracted from the seeds and boiled with oxide of iron often 
forms a varnish used in China for covering boxes (Lindloy). 

Hallotus Fhilippinensis vel Rottlera tinctoria, Dek 

Gibs. Bby. FJ. 230. Sfundri, Lapcla, Jcaimla* 

The bark of tho tree is used for tanning. 

The reddisb-yellow powder 'which covor^ the ripe fruit is brushed 6® 
and oollooted, and wants very little preparation before being nssd$ all 
that is needed being to mix it w ith water bolding in solution bgif iti 
weight of carbonate of soda. Bilk dipped into this takes a fiseyBUnmr 
colour, and cotton cloths may also bo similarly dyed. Alochpl «ud 
ether dissolve the colouring matter with facility. The dye is iu mkptH. 
places mixed with other substanoes to produce 'variods iib sidfW 
orange and brown. Ahinedabod a^eep orange colour is ptpdoosd hf 
mixing it /rith lime water, alum and turmeric or safflower. 

I 
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I “ 

' rettma* B. montana^ Ualz. L Gibs. Bby. Fl. 23a. 

otttfna. ' 

' ^ CMoSOphOra plicata, Palz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 232. 

*Att erect, hoary plant, comraon in Bombay, Deccan *iud 

Gujarat 

The jeice of the green caj^snles imparts ’to wet cloth a boantif nl 
bine ooloor similar to that of indigo. 

BllVllantllUS emblioa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Aola. 

PratiotilattiB Anisonema multiflora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 
Fl. 984. Kalla Mahomed. * 

A large climbing shrub with numcrons twiggy branches; 
floriferoQS branches angular. Leaves about 1 in. long, ovato, mem¬ 
branous. ^ Flowers aggregated, axillary, several males and 1 or 2 
females in a cluster; of a purplish colour. Berry succulent, some¬ 
what depressed, size of a pea, dark-purple. Very common. Ink is 
sometimes made from the fruit. 

UBTICAGEiE!. 

Artooarpus integrifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 24i. 
ThawM. 

JtL IiakOOClia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 24 i. Watamh. 

> MYRICE.S:. 

Oasuarina equisetifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL SuppL 82 
The bark contains tannin. 

A dyo was prepared from it somo years ago and shown at tho Madras 
Exhibition of 1855. It gave a reddish nankeen with alum, and with iron 
a black ouloor. Exposure to the air also produced a stable uankeou rod, 

SC1TAMINE.SI. 

Curcuma longa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. PL SuppL 87. Halad, 

Besides being used in various religious ceremonies, in medicine, 
a condiment by the natives, the tubers of turmeric are em- 
plfwed 9A a colouring agont by dyers throughout India, being used 
hy itself or with other dyes to produce various shades of yellow 
Qtbv colonra The colouring agent is curcumin, which is freely 
•telum up by etdier and alcohol, and which is changed to a deep red 
or birown by alkalies. The colour of turmeric is not always fast, 
linnp. when used with mordants ; still it is extensively employed in 
4 yei&gf oot only cotton cloths, but also silk and wooliou fabrics,-— 
?<Mirbo!iiate of soda and alum being the mordants more generally used 
Otlmig with it 


I)yea 



OTJMS AND RESINA. 


BIXlNEiB. 

Cochlospernmm Gossypium, Hook. FI. Incl. i. 9li. KuwSdp 

hathahja. 

A small tree, trank erect. Loaves scattered about tho 6liOT , 
of brducblcts, pahuately 8-5-lobed, 3-S in. long. Flowers gblds^^!. 
yellow, 4-5 in cliatn. Capsule.s oval, nearly tbo size of a goose-egg)^ 
5-viiIved ; seeds iiuiuerous, enveloped in a soft silky wool. : ^ 

Dcccan, but planted everywhere. It yields the Inttcern gnra used as a", 
substitute for tragacantb. The cotton is of no value, except for stuffii^' 
pillows. The timber is soft, and only used as firewood. 

ANACARDIACEiES. 

Spondias manglfera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 19;. 
Ambimi, rhan <nnh. 

A small tree. Leaves near the extremities of branches, 1-1 J ft. 
long; leaflets 4-Gpair, 2-9 in. long by 1-4 in. broad. Flowers small, 
groenish-wbitc in long pauiedos. Drape ovoid, 14-2 in. long, yellow 
when ripe; kernel tougb, fibrous outside. ^ , 

Wild, and cnltivated throughout India. It yields an insipid gum. 

Tho rij>e fruit has an astringent acid taste, and is eaten, while the raw 
one is pickled. The wood is soft and brittle, and only used fuel. 

Bombax Malabaricuin. Saur, saar. 

Sterculia villosa. Ckd-kmdar. 

„ urens. Kandul, katin, 

,, gutata. Kuhar and goldar. 

Feronia elepbantimi. Kowta. 

Canarium strictum. Dhup, giigal. 

Zizyphus jujuba. Mor. 

Mangifbra Indica. Amh, 

Anacardium occidentale. Edju. 

Buchanania latifolia. Pial « 

Odina Woodier. Skimti. 

HoUgarna Arnottiana. Bihu. 

SemecarpuB anacardium. Biba. 

Butea flrondosa. Palloa. 

„ * superba. PMaa yeb 
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Ougainla Dalbergioides Tiwaa, hwa,'^ 

1 l^rocaippas marsupium. Bibia, • 
jftlP,OgaiBBUS latifoUus. Bkaura, 

* Terminalia belerica. Bherda., 

Oardenia lucida. DOcamali hat unqa. 

Himixsops elengi. Buckhul and wowU 

Sponia Wightia. Gol {Portulaca olemcca is aho known by 
fcbo namo of groZ). 

See Gh^ptpr on Timber Trees for the debciiiiiion of these and of 
other trees. 


Gims 



VEOETAHLE SOAPS- 


SapinduB trifoliatus, S. emarginatus, and S. laurifoUUfl, 

Palz. & Gibs. JJbj'. FJ. 31, 35. Blnta» 

Tho fruit wlion rubbed with water has the property of making 
the latter soapy, and is oxteusiroly used fpr cleaning cloths, 
etc. 

The fniit of 8. Mvkmosei, described by Roxb. ii. 280 under the namp 

S. (ietittj‘ttSy said to 1 k) wild in Kutiiaon and Silhet and onltivatodi 
throughout tho Noith-West Provinces and Bcqgal, is saponacoons, and ip 
u!s(‘d lor the snuiot imrjiose. It is said that tho fruit of DUtclntma raraitf 
iH'loiiging to the*saiue order and described by Louroiro as Sapitulm’sajpo- 
inutii, IS also sa{ionac‘euas. 

Acacia'Arabica, Dalz. & Gibh. Bby. ^’f. 86. 

A di'coctiou of tho bark is a substitute for soap. 

Acacia concinna, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 87. 8ikha%ai. 

A large clinibor. Branchlcts, petioles and peduncles groy-downy 
and armed with uuincnms, uiinuto, recurved prickles. Petiole 3*4 in. 
long with a large gland below tho firat pair of piunao, and 1 between 
the ujipormost pair; piuna* 12-10, 2-3 in. long;leaflets30-«50, in.} 
mt'iubranous, lim'ar, sensitive, with an oblique mid-rib, glabrosoept,, 
stijmlfts largo, cordate-ovate. Flower budpu^le; flowers yelloW 
III globose beads i-i in. diamt'tor arranged in racemose pani^es^ 
Pod thick, succulent, straight, when dry shrivolled, 3-4 in. by |-1 btl 
long, 6-10-boodod, slightly contracted between the seeds. 

This shrub is common over tho ghits and in tho plains. The pOd 1^ 
cry much used as a substitute for soap. ^ 

Randia dumetorum, Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 119. 

Gomiiioijf e\ cry where. * 

1'lie fruit is used instead of soap by tho hill-people, bat is Bftld 
destroy cloths. % 

WATER-CLEARINO NUT. , 

Strychuos potatonuu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL156. 

The seeds are used for clearing muddy water : they ate ttibbei|. on 
the hides of the earthen vessel containing tho muddy water; 

A short time tho mud sujbaides, leaving the water clean* 
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ot iu nso, and means of oommunioation 
to this mode of clearing water. 

Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 

;• o:j^ the wood thrown into, muddy water assist in .clearing 

11 Tm wood of this tree is frequently used for well-ciurbs, etc. 


iAAitK ibiKs trhen filters were 


r/Bhropeans also resorted 



emblica. 



MEOicrNAL plants. 



_ ^ W k « 

There are in tho Konkan numerous modicinal plantSi somo ' of 
which possess very active properties, and arc officinal in tho Indian. 
Pffarntacopoeia. A few shall be mentioned here, arranged in groups 
according to their properties. 


PURGATIVES. 
Argemone JHexicana. 


The oil acts as a mild lasativo in i>drachm doses. (Soe Chapter 
on Oils.) 

Cassia fistula, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 80. 

Common in the h^Hy parts of the Konkan, and also planted. Tho 
part used is tho pulp, in 1 to 2 drachm doses. It acts as a mild 
purgative, and briskly in 1 to 2 oz. doses. 

• • • 

Cassia alata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 29. Dad-metrdun. 

A handsome shrub with long pinnate leaves, conspicuous, erect 
racemes of yellow flowers and winged pod. Found in gardens. 

he parts used aro the loaves : a tincture of the dry leaves acts in 
the same way as senna, and tho extract from fresh leaves is analogous 
in its action to colocynth. 

Tho leaves of C. sophora ,• 0. occidcntalis (hikal) ; and Q, tora 
(takla), —all very common, are* used by nativeff^as mild laxatives. 


Clitoria ternatea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. C8. OoJeama mvl*^ 

Stem twining. Leaflets 2-3 pair. Flowers large, blue or white. 
Legume linear, compressed, straight, many-seeded. . 

Very common in hedges and cultivated in gardens. Tho seeds of this 
elegant, plant possess purgative properties; they are roasted, powdered 
and admiuisterod in drachm doses. Dr. J3ymnok advises the admimstrafllou'! 
in combination with twice their bulk of acid tartrate of potash. The rool; 
has purgative and diuretic properties assigned to it. ' i, ' 

Tamariudus Indicus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 80. \ 

The pulp of the fruit. {Seo Chapter oa Timber Trees.) ■* 

V CitruUus colocynthis, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 101. 
'cucumber or colocyntk plants; haddu kankn, indrayeen. . v-ii" 

Found in the Deccan, Gujarat and sparsely in the Konkan. From' 4^’ !'' 
fruit of this plant compound extract or oolocynth was formwiy 
in large quantities at Hewra for tho supply of the meffiesJ storei. ^ 
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ft cailiartic. The doso of tho pnlp in from 2 to 8 grs.y that KMitinftl 

of tho oompoftndoxtraot from 8 to 10 grs, and of the oomponnd pill from PlftAto. 
i'to^lO grs, 

duoumis trigonus, Dalz &rub8. Bby. FI. 103. Kavltha; 
also called indrayeen. ' 

Oommon in the Deccan. The bitter pnlj. of the finit of this plant is 
said to possess tho pnrgntivo properties of the last. 

Ipomcea hederacea, D. 0. Prod. ix. 313 and 341. Generally 
kno^ as ptuirbitis nil ; ht/la dana. 

Atoll herbaceous twinor. Leaves IJ-4 in. Jong, broadly cordate, 
more or loss 3-5-lobod, tho iniddlo one largerl Flowers blue or pur- 
ple, often about 2 in. long. ' 

. Gozumon ihroaghout Indu and cultivated in girdcns on account of its 
flowers. Tho officinal p.)rts are the scwls (/.u/u duna), which au a 
sale cathartic, anrt foiniagood substitute for laJap in doses of from 30 to 
60 grs. (powdered seeds). Tho officinal jircjiarations .arc —Extract of seeds 
given in from 6 to 10 gis. doses in tho form of pills tincture of iab/ 
dana, 2 to 3 dr.tchms, compound powder of inb/ dana in from 50 to 
60 grs.; and rosin of hda dava in irom to 8 grs doses. 

I. turpethum, Balz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 165. Naioltar, dhul- 
kuhnif tcuri, 

A tall twiner, old stems 4-angled, angles bordhred by longitudinal 
wings. Loaves broadly cordate-ovate, 2-4 in. long or larger, eiitiro 
or sinuate-angled. Flowers white, large. Capsule shorter than the 
cftlyx, globular. 

Common in Bombay, the Konkan and througliout India The root 
(turbith root of old pharm.iPologists) is used as a purgatve in dost s of 
from a to 1 drachm. An extract of the root is also made, which is given 
on 10-20 grs. doses. 

Bicinus communis, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 78. 

Brundee. 

Cultivated throughout India. (See Oils.) 

Croton tiglium, Boxb. FI lud lii. 682. Jamalgota. 

Found in the Indian Peninsula, and said to grow in tho Konkan. 

, The oil is a powerful drastic purgative. l)osc from 1 to 2 or 3 drops. 

Groton oblongifolius, Balz. &Gibs. Bby. FI. 231. Gdmvr. 

The oil of the seeds is as powerful as that of 0. figJimi. 

BftUospermum montanum, B. C. Prod. x.—B. iwlyandnm, 

Dais. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 232. Also called Jatmlgota. ^ 

Shrubby. Upper loaves lanceolate, lower ones broader, oftou 
Idbed. Spikes axillary, about the length of tho petioles. Flowers 
jteUowish; female ones at tho base. Capsnl sub-globose, hispid; 
smooth, marbled * 

Found on the hills of Korauja. One powdered seed is tho dirae genc- 
sstUy administered to produce cathartic effects. 

. Jittropbft ouroas, Bolz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 77. Jampal, 
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Is common every where. ^ 

The oil expressed from the s^eds is colourless or |iale<^y61lpw, nasi. 
as a purgative in 12 to 15 drop dosea . • , ; 

EMETICS. ' 


Brassioa campest^is var. Napus.—B. juncea, Hool;. ^ 
Ind. i. 156 and 157. 

The mustard plant cultivated in India. A tea spoonful or more - 
of the powdered seeds mixed with water is given as an emetic in 
cases of drunkenness, a^d when it is desired to empty the stomach 
wil-hout causing depression of the system. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Dalz. & Giha Bby. FI. 95 . *; 

Samundarphaf. 

The powdered fruit is given as an emetic; dose 4 to 1 fruit. {S4^ 
Timber Trees.) 


Bandia dumetomm, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 119. 

The fruit well bruised and mixed with water is administered, to 
produce vomiting. The dose is one fruit. (^See Timber Trees.) 

Tylophora asthmathica, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. n. 160. Antha-^ 

mul. 


Twining; branches slender. Leaves 2-3 in. long, ovate-ronndisl^ 
pointed, cordate at the base. Flowers rather largo, long-pedicelled, 
externally pale-greenish with a tinge of purple, internally light purple,; 
divisions of corolla acute. 

Common. Officinal part, the dried loaves which have a very disagreeahle 
smell when braised, and a naaseous taste. Dose as an emetic 25-39 . 
grs. of the powder of the dried leaves conjoined with ^ gr. or a grain of 
tartar emetic. The powdered leaves are also given in catarrh, dysentery, . 
fevers and in cases where ipecacuanha is generally employed. The root 
of this plant, found in the Mzdrs in the form of thick contorted pieces 
of a pale colour and a bittciish nauseous tastq. has also emeW and 
diaphoretic properties, and is given in dysentery, etc. The uatives bray, 
on a stone 3-4 in. of the root, and administer the paste with a little water*- ' 


Asclepias curassavica. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppt 64.' .. 

An herbaceous, erect-growing plant cultivated in every gardap*'!^ 
Leaves linear lanceolate, resembling those of Neriwm, oleciindi^, 
Flowers of a reddish-orange colour in terminal umbels. 

The root dried and reduced to powder is administered in the Wim 
Indies as an emetic in doses of from 20 to 40grs. : hence the name Ifosi^oi^ 
or wild ipecacuctaha, ^ I ’ 


Crinmu Asiaticum, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 275. Na0del^ 

Stemles. Leaves lanceolate, 3-4 ft. kng, 5-7 in. broad. Sc^sii^; 
s^xillary, shorter than the kavd^, a little compressed. Flowere 
4n an umbel, white, saiid to be fragrant at nights. Bemea th^t il^ 
of a pegeon^s head. 

Common in the Konkan and cultivated in gardens. Officiiial 

fresh root. Preparations:—Juice of ermum, dose from 2 to 4 .. ^ 

syrup of crinum, dose about 2 ft. drachn^a Z'.; ' ';-;4 
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‘ j ■rx—, I^alz. & GibB. Bby. FI.'213. — Pundrnav 

Dftls. A Gibs. Bby« FI. 150. UttaTan or uta/rani, 
ttsfsd as emetics. 

*' "■ ^ ’ ft 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

^ M^lia Aaadirachta, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 3$, 

',, tree is administered as an anthelmintic in 

m& fom Of deletion (4 ozs. of fresh root bark, water 2 pints, boiled 
ctoWtt TO a pint). The dose tor a child is a table spoonml repeated 
^ hour, until the bowels or stomach ^are sensibly affected, 
prefer giving a dose twice a day for several sucoessivo 
apd then administering an active purgative. In larger doses ‘ 
iti is said to produce narcotic symptoms, 

; pruriens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl 70. Cowhage, 

: An umoal; branches hairy. Leaflets ovate, silvery beneath, 4-| ft. 

long. Racemes drooping, |-1 ft. long; flowers purplish. Pod 2-3 
,1^ long, 5-6.seeded, shaped like the letter S, turgid, clothed with 
; tawny stmgmg hairs. 

ammon everywhere in hedges. The hairs are administered for the 

ei^olsion of round worms m the form of an eldctuarr, made with honey. 

A tea spoonful is given for a dose to a child and a table spoonful to 

!? Jvll- mornings, followed by a purgative. Applied 

to tiie skin, the hairs produce intolerable itching. ^ ^ 

Bntea l^ondosa, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 71. 

The seeds of this tree are soaked in water, the testa careful! v 
, removed, and fthe kernel dried and reduced to powder • 20 grs of 
this powder are given three times a day for three successive davs 
followed by a dose of castor oil on the fourth. {Sea Timber Trees.) 

Mailj^ifera Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 51. 

^powdered mango sged is effectually administered in doses of 20 
4(9 30 grs. (See Timber Trees.) 

' VVernonla anthelmintica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bbv. Fl 313 

A Urge annu^ composite. Stem 2-3 ft. high, marked with elevated 
spots. Leaves l^ceolate, irregularly serrated. Heads of 
terminal, purple. Swds cylindrical, about i in. long, of a dark- 

about lO^paler longitudinal ridges, and 
^^Wned with a circle of short brown scales. ® 

, , Common in waste places near villages throughout India. The sodfl 
and bitter, and am administered, weU bru^^d, 

wornw m ahout 1J d„aea B»de into an electnS- 

^ °! tie powdered reeds ia also given. In reme 

^ *°**^'’ ^ ' 

Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. SuppL 34. 

^ very effectual in expelling tope worm. It is given 

bmled down to a pint. The mode of adnmiiftteWfW 
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XedidiiAl i8> 2 fl. ozs. are given before breakfaet, nnd the same qnantiiy 
Flattti> every ^ hour, until C doses have been taken; these are followed 

aperient. (See Timber Treea) , * 

Mallotus Flulippinen^s, Bedd. FI. Sjlv. 

tinrtoi'ia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, 2o0. 

The powder i^given 2 to 3 drachm doses for the expulsion ol tH|)e 
worm. In these doses it acta on the bowels, causing in some cSMies om* 
slderablo nausea and griping. (Sec Timber Trees.) 

Aristolcchia bracteata, Dalz. &' Gibs. Bby. FI. 

war. 

Perennial plant trailing on the ground; stem about 12-15 in.loatf. 
Leaves kidney-shaped, whitish beneath. Plowers of a beantifal dliu% 
purple colour. J’oudimclcs furnished at the base with a kidney-shap^jd 
curled bract. 

Comidon nil over Indin and kept in all houses in a dry state, and mnoH 
appreciated on neonuut of its anthelmintic properties. The whole plant 
IS nauseously hitter. Two leaves bruised with water are given t<rt W 
dose. The dry leaves are also administered in the form of infusion. 

FEBRIFUGES. 

» 

Adansonia dlgitata, Dalz. A Gibs. Bby. FI.' Suppl. 9. {Sm 
Tiinbor Tree's,) 

•• 

Melia azadirachta, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 3G. 

Officinal prep.'irations are :—Dococt^n and tincture of the baric; 
the f(^riniT is made by taking 2 oz.s. of inner layer of the bark 
bruist'd ; water 1} pint, boiled for 15 minutes and strained when 
hot. Of tills, 2 to 3 fl. ovs. are administored ereiy second honr 
previous to the ospeetod ]>aroxysm. The ^tinctu.‘o is made by 
uiacemting in a closed vessel 21 ozh. of the inner layer of nim bark 
ill a pint of proof spirit foi qoven days with occasional agitation. 
()< >rte 2-3 il. drachms, 'riiero is a belief among the natives 
slee]>ing uudor ibis tree is effective in preventing a paroxysm of 
fever \Vh(*ther the tree lias the same properties as UcaJyphui ylo-" 
hvfiif. and destroys tho poison of malaria, is a point that requiriHl 
further examination. . 

Soymida fobrifuga, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 38. Rohan, rohmgl 

It IS astringent, tonic and qjitipcriodic. The powdered bark is* 
used in draclim doses tbroo or four times before tho expected' 
paroxysm. [See Timber Trees.) 

Cedrela toona, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 38. Tunna, tuni, Icbib^' 

'Phe bark of this tree is a powerful astrin^nt and antiperipdi^V 
the dose of the dry bark, about an ounce dtSly in the form of ihmiffqilL , 
(See Timber Trees.) '' ‘ ‘ 

Csesalpinia bonduoella, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 79, 

gotta. ' , ' 

The H^ds are tonic and antiperiodio; dose, 10 to 15 gW, 
preparation:—Compound powder iuade of equal parts of ^**0^ 
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> it 

4ftev being deprived of their shells, and powdered blaok 
; dhse, 15 to 30 grs. 

^ > ASTRINGENTS USEFJDTL IN CASES OF 
SIARRHCEA AND DYSENTERY. 

jnSgle marmelos, Daiz. & Gibs. Bby. 31. ^ 

The pulp of the fruit is very efficacious iu aj-resting chronic diar- 
llineh and dysentery. OlEciaal preparations :—Mixture,.extract and 
Is^id extract; but the best way of using it is making sherbet of the 
,pwlp of the ripe fruit, and taking it once or twice a day. 

Adftnsonia digitata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Snppl. '{See 
^ Timber Trees.) 


Funioa granatum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 34, 

Decoction of the rind of the fruit (rind bruised 2 ozs. boiled down 
with a pint of water for 15 minutes in a covered vessel) is given 
in cases of diarrhoea and chronic dysentery in doses of from 1 to 
1| fl. oz. 

Eugania jambolana, Boxb. Fl. Ind. li. 484 .—Syziylum jam- 
hoUmum, Dalz. & Gibs Bby. Fl. 93. . 

i-ts bark has very astringent properties, and is much used in the 
form of decoction. A syrup prepared from tho juice of the rip© 
fruit is a very pleasmit drink, and is administered in chronic diar¬ 
rhoea with good success. 


Mangifera Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 51. 

Powdered seed acts as an effectual astringent in cases of diarrhoea 
in doses of from 20 to 30 grs. {See Timber Trees.) 


Terminalia cliefl)ula, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 91. 

FmiUbnd galls found on tho leaves /tre given in diarrhoea. {See 
\ l^ber Trees.) 


J lEtolarrhana antidsysenterica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 145. 
I pavila ktira. 

I • * Th© bark, known as conessee bark or codoga palla^ is usod with 
|jgv«ait attocess in dysenteric affections in the form of decoction (bark 
oats., water 2 pints, boiled down to 1 pint). {See Timber Trees.) 


«. JblatOllia BObolaris, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 145. Satwtn. {See 
" ^(^ber Trees.) 

'i’ a 

t Fbyllanthus emblica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 235. Amh, 

^ l$m Timber Trees.) 

I" EhCjltoa 1^0]ldosa(e^e Timber Trees) and Pterocarpue maraupium, 
l^illW.Tiniber Trees). The gum (kino) of those trees is astringent. 

ACMICda catechu, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 8b. 

The of the wood, of this tree is a powerful astringent*' 

^mbw Trees.) Baker in Hook. Fl. Ind. describes this' tree 
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xjdiciufti ''alteratives. 

Hydrocotyle Asiatica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 105. Bmmot 
Indian penny-wort 

A slondcM* herbaceous plant, trailing on tbo ground. Loarvos 
lonud, 1^iduoy-pimped. ITmbcls capitate, 2-3-floweredj flower# 

gtoomsh-wlute Fiuit^oib.eular, leticuUtcd with 4 ribs on each of 
th(‘ flat bidob. Grows in moist shady places, near tanks and wells. 
'I’he dried powdered leaves arc used with good lesults in ansosthetie 
Jepiosy, setondary sj^philis and other lutaneous disoasos, in from 
T) to S gis doses i*owderod leaves, eitliei fresh or dnod, are applied 
•vo uidolcut uhers Giurctic properties are also assigned to those 
leaves 

Eclipta prostrata, Dal/ 6i Gibs. Bby. FI. 127. JJftiArn, 

A coininon sv( ed belonging to the Order Com'positWf to be met 
with nJmost everywhere Stem prostrate or ascending, rough with 
ad]>icssed hairs. L(‘aves oblong, lanceolate, slightly serrated, rough, 
'riio be.uls oi flowei s white. The plant is used in the form of decootion 
in aflei'tions oi tlio liver and spleen, and in dropsy. It is supposed 
to lie a good substitute for taraxacum in hepatic affections. The 
ovpressed ]uieo appears to b(‘ tlie best form of administration. The 
natives use the plant as pot herb. 

Hemisdesmus Indicus, Dalz. h Gibs. Bby. FI. 147. 
Anatdainnlf Mar ; viayralni. Hind.; tiuufrwy^ Dec. ; country sarsa- 
panlla. 

Small, twining plant Leaves cordate, narrow, linear, pointed. 
Flowei 8 pnlc-green on tho tmtside, dark-blood-coloured inside. Folli- 
i ks sleiidei, straight. 

Goiumoii ovtrywlieie Tin loof is t he oRiciiial part, and is esteemed as 
<i \.iina>blo alteiativo tonic, diUiitic and diaphoi^'etic, bcin^ UBfTd in idl 
in which saisajianlla is (‘inplo^ed. It is ficst given in the lomi of 
iiiruMoii (biuised loot 1 or , boiling water 10 o^s, infused in a covered 
vishil fni an houi) Dose ftoin 2-3 fl o/s, thrice daily 

Calotropis gigantea and C procera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby: 
FI. 119. 

Ihdh tho loot and the milk, ol tho stem ai*e used m lepitisy aud 
oilier skiu-diBcases {S(o Fibrous Plants ) 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana, Dalz. Gibs. Bby FI. 11. 

The oil IS used in Icpiosy (»V<c ^I’linlxir Trees.) 

Pongamia glabra. Dal/. As Gibs. dJby. FI. 77. 

'i'he oil oi tho soodb is used iu itch aud other skin diseases. 

Tiiubci 'Preos.) 

C 

' Thespesia populnea, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 18. Blmdi 

The ) el low viscid juico of the capsule is used iu seabies, oic. > 
f 'riiuber'i'leo^O 
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dohletchera trijuga, Dalz. A Gibs. Bbj^. FI. 36. Kuemn^ 

b 

tfsed in curing itch. {See Timber Trees.) 

l^ious Bengalensis^* Dal/.. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 240. Tr«/’, 
btbf^yan tree, wad. * 

The milky juice of this tree is applicti wifli bonoiitto the trouble¬ 
some ofacks on the Holes of the feet to winch the natives are so 
liable. 

TONICS. 

Almost all tlio medicines described as " febrifugesare good 
and cfiicient tonics when used in smaller doses. It is believed that 
they act as antipoisodic by exorcising atonic influence on the stomach 
and improving the general health. They are not regarded to possess 
the same power, or act in the same way as quinine. Besides those, 
we have in India, and especially m the Konkau many other pure 
bitter tonics. A few will be enumerated here. 

Tilnospora cordifolia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 5. Gul-vd, 
fftilaneha. 

Grows in the Konkan and all over India. A climbing shrub, with 
scabrous corky bark cordate loaves, small yellow flowers, and a 
berry the size of a Aorry, red wben ripe. It is a good tonic, given 
in cases of debility caused by repeated attacks of intermittent fever 
and enlargement of the spleen. The parts used are the root and the 
stem collected during hot season, when the bitter principle is most 
abundant. 

* 

Officinal prep.imtionB:— 

TinHitre of gulaurha, dose 1 to 2 drachms, thi'ico daily. 

Extract of gtdaucha dose 10 lo 30 gr*, thrice daily 

This corresponds to an iinpni’o oxtrju't prepared by the natives of 
Sonihem Murdtha Country, and called imlo, lx ing used in doses of from 
1 to 2 drachms. 

• * Infusion of Gulavcha. —(Gulancha cut small 1 oz., cold water 10 ozs i 
macerate in a covered vossol for two hours, aud strain). Doso from 1 to 
3 ou., thrice daily. 

Ophelia ohirata. Ohiretta. 

This is a well-known plant, native of temperate Himilayas, whence 
it k brought to the plains ; it is a pure tonic, extensively used in 
bospifxd and private practice. 

Officinal preparations 

I ’' Tinoiuire of Ohiretta. —Dose 1 to 2 drachms, thrice daily. 

lifudon of Ohiretta.--~{A quarter of an 3anco infused in 10 ozs. of hot 

vWatoin a covered vessel for half an hour). Dose 1 to 2 ozs., thrice daily 

S 

. .. . . —. I . . — — ,11 .-II !■.. 


goneca Urwit*gma ood (JovetUa are imitod with Fiette, 
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Hedidnal THore are people wbo take a dose of this infnsioa motftiltlf 

Plants all the year round, in the belief that it prevents Bttaelbi of intemit* 
tent fovoi. 

Ofilielia multiflora, Dal^ & 'Gibs. Bby. Fl 156. Also oalleC 

chirettaj iMiwt 

A Bmall> .hcvbaccou% plant with quadrangular stem and wltlta 
flowei*^; grows at Mahilbale^hvar. The dried stems and rootSj 
in the bdzdr, occur lu pieces, about 2 inches long, of the thickness 
of a quill. JLt is an excellent substitute for officinal chireita^ and 
equal to it in effect. 

m 

E^cuum bicolor, l>alz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 166. 

Pretty common in pa'-ture grounds of the Konkan during the 
rams It is worthy of a place in our gardens on account of its 
beautiful flowers • 7'hc J’hamiacopoeia of India says that its dried 
stalks ate sold m Koutliem India under the name country "kariyat. 
It possesses the same tonic and stomachic properties of gentian^ 
and maj, whore procurable, bo substituted for it 

Erithrsea Roxburghii, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 157. Kuroo 

nai 01 Lndavi nai 

Another small, h''rbaccou3 plant with boautiful pink, star-like 
flowers, common In cultivated grounds aftei the rams. Tho whole 
plant IS bittc i like the othc i gentians, and is esteemed by the natives 
as a valuable tome. •, 

Eucostema (Hippion) orientalis, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. 
FI. 157 

Another gentian common in Guiardt, though rat'ein the Eonkan. 
Stem four-sided, leafy from tho base, small white flowers. The 
bitterness of tbis plant is not so mtenso as that of ^iretta, and 
approaches nioie neaily that of gentian. The natives of GujaiAt 
oat the hoib jnckled. Jt is said that it is much used by theuiatives 
of Madras as a stomachic, as, m addition toT its tonic properties* 
it is also soiucwhat laxativo. 

Andrograpbis paniculata. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 19d. 

KiHula, hiat, kiiaittew, Jianfat. » 

This IS a small herbaceous plant blongingtothe order Acanthadicet 
with quadrangular stem and ooautiful vihite flowers Officinal pre* 
parations aic mtusiou and tmctuie It is a bitter tonic and stoma** 
clue, analogous in action to quassia. It is much used in Soutbem 
Maratha eouinti les uud Southern Konkan (where it is confonndeii 
with officinal chirotta) in eases of genetal debility, especially ol 
stomach, during convalescence from fevers, in advanced stagoa o£ 
dysentery, etc. * 

AcoruB Calamus, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 96. Yoikmf 
sweet flag of the English. * 

A common plant m moist places of India, Europe and Ame>$o4<ii,' 
The rhizome (root-stalk) has an aromatic bitter taste, and Im tMNMI H 
bold m high esteem from the earlieskages as a good stonmoluo ^ 
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rofltdfi in a volatile oiL The dried rhizome sold in tho 
WMs&r itl of the thickness of the thumb, of Tarious lengths, and co> 
with sheath^iko scales. It is administered in oases of debility 
M the stomach, or dyspepsia attended with flatulence. Bobbed 
Inflt tliirits of cashew or any other spirit it is used as an efficient 
tStteacnal application in sprains and chronic rheumatism. It is often 
M^bed for this purpose with equal parts of opmmon extract of aloes, 
battemally it is l^st given in infusion (drl^d rhizomes, bruised, 1 oz.; 
boilhlg water 10 ozs.i iu doses of I 4 to 2 ozs. The natives administer 
it Abo in the form 01 powder in doses of from 20 to 40 grs. or 


more. 


\ There are many oils minutely described elsewhere which are used 
mediomally. {See Chapter on Oils ) 



VEGhKTABLli: POISONS. 


MEN1SPEBMACE.2E!. 

Anamirta cocculus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 4. Kahma/H'i, 

Thcsceds possess powerfullypoisonous properties duetotb^rraei^oe 
of pirrotokin ; 6 to 10 grains of them are stated to be siimcien't to 
kill a dog. The symptoms produced are nauBoa} Tomiiiug, tetanic 
convulsions, and finally insensibility. The chief use of the seeds is 
to poison fish, for which purpose they are mixed with rice and 
thrown into tanks and the stagnant water of rivers ; the fish become, 
stupefied, fioat on the water, and are thus easily taken. Though 
fish thus caught is thought to be poisonous, the natives eat it after 
repeatedly washin|f and cooking it. These seeds are officinal in the 
Pharmacopoeia of India, and enter as an ingredient in the preparation 
of an ointment used for the destruction of pedirauli. 

CELASTR1NE.SI. 

Eloedendron Roxburghii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 48. 

Tamruj. 

The bark is said to bo a virulent poison.—Brand. 

ANACARDlACEiE. 

SemecarpuB anacardium, Balz. & Gfbs. Bby. FI. 52. Biba; 
marking nut. 

The kernel of the seeds is eaten, but the pericarp is full of acrid 
juice which is collected .and used for marking cloth. This juice i«iA;. 
powerful vesicant, and is also extensively used by the natives in'thh; ■ 
treatment of rheumatism, liver and other painful affections. It mui^ ; 
however, be employed with caution, as in certain constitutions,it ie,..! 
apt to produce ejysipelatous inllaramation of the whole bo^, follo^^od' 
sometimes by death. It also causes deep ulceration and slo^h^g. 
which has at'times resulted fatally. Criminally it is applied. 
os uteri to produce abortion. ' 

The juice of the tree is so poisonous |tti4 acrid that peo|3^:v:jilj^|\- 
afraid of cutting it, and they only do so after killing it by remOTij^;,; ;> 
‘ the bark, it is said that disagreeable consequences oftefn 
« by even sleeping under thq tree. .»^v 

LEGtrMINOS.S!. 

Lathyrus sativns, Dalz. & qibs. Bbv. Fl. Snbpl. 

Vegetables and Fruits, etc.) 
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tTTHBACEAB. 

AntiyiAtlia baooiferaj Dalz. & Gibs. Bby^^* 97. Daudmare 
pSoa^.), jdlmukhi^ • 

A Btiiall herb, 6 in. 2-ffc. high, very common in cultivated ground 
during ike rams. The leaves are very actid, and aro used by the 
natives to raise blisters^ and as a countenrntant m rheumatic 
inflatiamationB, The fresh leaves bruised and applied to the skin 
produce a blister within half an hour. It appehrs that the 3 ui (’6 of 
the leaves mixed with cooked food has been often used as a poison; 
it produces extreme tormina and acute sutieimg, with burning pain 
in the abdomen. 

SAMYDACEiE. 

C^Oftria graveolens. Dal/ & Gibs. Bby. !F1 u Mode, (Mar.) 

It is stated elsewhere that the fruit is used for killiug fish. It is 
also believed that it acts as a poison upon men. An lutusion of the 
loaves of C. vhmfcra, named in Brazil “marmeloiro do matto^*, is 
given internally and also applied externally as a valuable remedy 
agamst the bites of serpents. 

CUCtJBBlTACE.S. 

Helothria Mad^uspatana, Gogn m D. C. Prod Cont.— 
Muckia scabrclla, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. 100. Qhugn. 

This cucurbit common in every hedge is hispid and scabrous all 
>ver; stem angular and berry globular, scarlet when npo, size of a 
pea; seeds rugose. 

The seeds arc stated to bo poisonous. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 36 Tumbo, 
harrea liaddu, bottlo-goui d 

The whole plant is of a musky scont, soft, downy Leaves cordate, 
glUncous, with 2 glands at the base Fiuit smooth, bottle-shaped, 
yellow when ripe. In the wild state the ti uit is poisonous, producing 
aymptoms like those ot cholera. Dr. Lmdley says that some sailors 
were poisoned and diod at one of the ports of England from dnnkmg 
beer which was kept in a flask made of one of these gourds, and 
Dr. Boyle states that he learnt from a respecksblo and intelligent 
usAive doctor attached to the pil hospital at Sharanpore that he had 
seeAa ease of poisoning from eating ot the hitter pulp, m which the 
symptoms were those of cholera. The natives ot tho Deccan take 
Mvaata^ of the tough rind of the fruit for variety of purposes, and 
use the fruits as floats for crossing nvors. Four or five fruits art 
atkKigh to support a man with a burden on his head. 


’'naif' 


Li?’? 


COMFANULXCBA 

'tldlanlootianiefolia. &GibB.Bb 3 r.Fl. 138 Damtl 
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This is as elegant tall shrab with hollow stems^ loBg sesisihliflfltivirite 
and largo white flowers. Oommon on oar ghita. The seeda aire said 
to 1)0 extrouiel^ acrM. and like those of the other species to .cdnt^ 
an acro-narcuiic puuron, so much ho that they are said to be prefen^ 
to datura when rapid effect is desired. 

I 

. rLIIMBAGINE.S:, 

Plumbago rosea, Linn.—P. eoedma, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, H 
Suppl. 71. , Lahchitra. ' , 

A common shrub in the Southern Konkan and thronghont Indio. 

,The pounded root acts as ajiowerful vesicant, and a x>aste xaodeftom 
it is cmj)loycd in rheumatism and other painfnl swellings of thn 
joints, etc. It is also criminally employed to produce abortioUj tliO 
Hcmpod root-bark being introduced for this purpose into the os ttteii. 
This is apt to result in iutlommatiou of the uterus and the poHtolteail 
cavity, and death. The action of the external application is often 
assisted by its internal administration. Tbore are cases on record 
in which it has been used internally alone with criminal intention^ 
and has resulted in death. 

F. Zeylanica, Dalz. & Gibs, Bby. FI. 220. Ohitrack, chiira* 

Common in GujarAt and the Konkan. 

It is a shnibby plant, cultivated in gardens on account of its 
white flowers, The bark of its root is also poi'onous and acrid. 

APOCYNACEiE. 

Nerium odorum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 52. Q}ean> 

dcM’; ktnur, tjtoimi, kararera. 

A large shrub indigenous to North-West and Central India, Sind 
and Alghdiiistau. Cultivated in gardens for the sake of its sweet* 
scented, rose-coloui ed, white or red flowers. ^ All parts of this plsmt 
are more or less jioisonous, tlie bark of the root being especially so. 
^J’he bark is ))rescribed in leprosy and other cutaneous diseases by 
native doctors, but has also been used for criminal and suicidal pur* 
poses. Usually it acts by directly depressing the nervous systep^. 
A case has, liowever, boon recorded in which well-marked totcAuc 
symptoms followed its exhibition. The red flowers are a ohoiofi| 
oflering to Ganpatti. In some j^iarts of the Mediterranean the ro0t xa 
employed to kill rats, 

Thevetja neriifolia, D. C. Prod. viii. 844 .—Oerbera ffimtiHa, 
Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. .58. Tho exile or yellow j: 

pivala kanei'. 

A large shrub or a small tree, \iatiTe of America and WiWt 
Judies, and naturalized all over India. Loaves resembling 
of the last siiecies, bell-shaped, yellow flowers and fruit of wia 6^ 
of a crab apple. The bark of this plant, which is posseaw^ 43^ 
siderablc ontiperiodic properties, is employed in the treaWani 
c>f itit<'rniitteni fevers. In large doses it acta os an 

by inducing purging and vomiting. Caution it, thwNliQlMi 

» V * !ri 
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lViliQ|l^ll60divdi in tusing it; for cases have been^recorded in which the 
ifise of iDmioIs of the drape produced symptoms of poisoning. 

OdoUam, Dalz Sb Qibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 53. 

It is COihmon along the swamps m Southern Konkau and the 
oohst of ICtdras^ Bengal, Australia, Indian Archipelago, etc. titi¬ 
vated on account of its beautiful shining’leaves aryl whi^‘ sweet- 
scented flowers. The ndlky juice ana leaves are stat<*d to be 
possessed of purgative properties; but their use is to be depi’ecated, 
as there are reasons for beb(‘vmg that c\ en in moderate r{uantities 
^is tree, and specially its drujic, are possessed of poisonous properties. 

Opliiozylon (Bauwolfia) serpentinum, Dalz &, Chb«. Bby* 
FL 143. Ohandra, chatuinlWf (hoiachaudf kmmi. 

'Ihis shrub is common in the Koukan, (loa, forests of Madras, 
Burtna» etc. It is Htato<i in the Ikmibay Flora that it is used to 
pOiison tigerts. {8cc Antidotes to Snake-bites ) * 

* 

LOGANIACE^ 

Stryohnos nux-vomica, Dalz \ Gibs Bby. FI 155 Kajia. 

Very common in tin* Konkau The seeds contain afiythnia, an 
ejBtremely bitter and i)oisoiious alkaloid, mi\e<l with imotlier poison¬ 
ous alalkoid brucin. Those substances arc also found in the l>ark 
and root of this and other species of the genus , and it is i cniarkable 
that parasitic plaiitt*of the order Lorantha(C(jt, which glow on the 
trunk oi 8. rma-voviiui, acquire the poisonous propeitics of the lat¬ 
ter, and contain the same alkaloids. Sii W. O Shaugn(‘&sy states 
that he saw an athletic Euiopofiii sailoi killed in h'ss tliaii an liour 
by half a drachm of tlic pow dored leaves (of one of these parasites) 
taken by mistake for cul»obs. Jt appivirs, however, that the 
yellow juicy pMlp between tlie nuts is not poisonous, foi* birds 
devour it voracious] and Dr. Bird wood (Veg. Piod. of Bom Pr) 
says th<*same of the pulp enclosing its deadly seeds, in fact, he 
includes the fruit of frnjiainhis class of edible fiuits. The seeds 
are swallowed by birds with impunity, being too Laid to digest. 

Stryehnos colubrina, Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI 115 Kug- 
Vlassad of Telingu. 

wood and root of this climbing slirub, which grows in the 
i!E<)ilku&s, contain strychnia The fruit is also said to be poisonous 
This is true “ Pdo de cobra de capello" of the Portuguese, highly 
eSt^dUfCd by the natives as an infallible remedy for the bite of the 
00^^ lutid other venomous reptiles For this purpose it is brayed 
u water, and given in small doses intornaliy, and also applied 
CBSlCKnaUy. 

ASCLEPIADACEiB. 

' syiopliora fasfliculata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 151. 

\ 111 ((uw^ ease, brought to my notice, the root of this plant is said to 
poisoning This requires confirmation. 
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nmnt. 

Datura alba> Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 174. 

This is a well-known shrub. Every part is poiaonoiuij bat th® 
part generally used, is the seed which after bem|| pounded is pdjeed 
with food aud used by thieves in order to deprive their victims of 
the powel of resistance' This poison causes a sort of temporary 
insanity, duiiug which the sufferer <loos not know what pasaOt 
before his eyes. 

t 

Withania (Phys,alis) somnifera, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. H, 175. 

j^sfjund. 

A common h(‘rb, 2-3 ft. high, met with in Bombay and other parts 
of India. It is stated in tlu Bombay Flora that “ the root and leavsB 
are p»>wei fully tiai'cotic and diuretic , the seeds are employed to 
coagulate milk like the Funeera (in Bind), a plant of the sama 
family. * 


THYMELACEiE. 

Lasiosiphon ciriocephalus, L. speciosus, Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bby. FI. 221. lich.rutta. 

Common at Mdtheidn, Earli^ Khandiila and other glints. The 
leaves are said to be acrid and poisonous, and t« affect men as well 
as lish. The trei'S are often met with stnjiped of their liark, which 
is used in poisoning fish. It is a fact that an acrid poisonous 
principle ahouinls in most of the species of this order, and which 
possess very valuable medicinal properties, though not devoid Of 
dangerous effects 


EUPHOBBIACE^ 

The greater numbt'r of species of this order are violent poiAona 
OM ing to the presence of an acrid principle existing in almost all 
th<* oigans, especially in the milky juice. There are several plants 
in India which aie verj' foimidahle aud <leleteriou8, such as .“ 

Euphorbia timcalli. Dal?. A Gibs Bby. FI. Suppl. 76. Milk- 
bush , mwalf Goa, tii a luilly, Malay. 

The jnirt* of this well-kno'w n and commonly cultivated (for he4g®s) 
euphorbia is •extremely acrid and vesicant. {See plants used fWf 
poisoning tish.) 

Exseoaria insignis, D. 0 Prod. xy. p. ii. 1213. 

Falconera Malabarica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 227. ffqnif 

Bomb., diulla, Guz ; hor o| Uiora, Goa. 

Fruit aud juice very acrid and poisonous. « 

Mallotus PhilippineilsiB, Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 262.>-J?Q^2sf«K 
imdona , Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23C. 
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The potrdeir (kumela) is administened for the expulsion of in> 
ttotilMd Wixniia, but acts as an irritant poison if given in large doses 
iiaedidlnal and fish>killiiig-plants). (See Timber Trees.) 

" BnHSospentram montanum, D. C. Prod. xv. p. ii. il25.— 
B. folycmdrwny Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. 232. Jamalgota. 

The seeds are very acrid, and have very strong dirastic purgative 
nahsperties. One seed pounded and im:^cd wdth some bland oil is 
we dose usually administered. In larger quantities they produce 
violent symptoms. 

Cdirosophora plicata, Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI 232 

A common heib in Bombay and elsewhere. The whole plant is 
acrid, and possesses drastic properties The powdered seeds, mixed 
with large quantities of some bland oil, is given as a cathartic. 

Soourinega obovata, D. C Prod xv. p ii. 449 — Fluggta virosa, 
Oalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 23C Kmido) i 

It has been stated elsewhere that the bark of this largo shrub, 
common in Bombay, is employed in somepaits of India to intoxicate 
fish. This bark is said also to atfcct men injuriously. (See Timber 
Trees) 

^ 'Croton tiglium, Roxb FI Ind ui Purging 'roton; jamalgota, 
Jepal. 

Bare in Southerj^ Konkaii. Comraon in Travancore and other 
parts of Madras, Bengal, Bui ma, Ceylon and Indian Archipelago. 
The seeds and their oil are well known as powerful cathaitics cases 
have, however, been recorded where their use in larger quantities, 
either criminally or unintentionally, have produced death from 
excessive purging. The oil appli(‘d externally produces a vesicular 
eruption ; it*is„thoi‘efoi*e, sometimes presciil»ed in the form of lini¬ 
ment in rheumatism* paralytic affections, diseases of the joints, 
diiest, 

Jatropha curcas, Dalz a. Ilibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 77. Jempnl 
or jepaX, arbi errand. 

Native of Brazil, introduced by the Portuguese, and now common 
•ftll over India. The expressed oil from the nuts is used in small 
quantities as a substitute for castor oil, but is veiy uncertain in its 
aoidon. In over-doses its action is that of an acro-narcotic poison. 
A case is recorded in which the partaking of twenty nuts produced 
V 9 |?y violent purging and vomiting and other sj^nptoms of poisoning. 
It jjHieldud, however, to careful treatment. Lime-juice is the best 
ffemody. 

jTatropha multiflda, D. 0. Prod. xvii. 1089. French physic* 
Qiuts, coral plant. 

t Indigenous in America and Africa and cultivated in gardens. 
* Thu scads are even more powerfully purgative than those of the 
^ ^p|uoec^ng> and a case has been recorded where only three of them 
uabig tiAen, violent vomiting and purging, intense pain and heat 
'',4n tAte stoitt^, with great prostration followed^ though the patient 
f'^Weniuaily recovered under treatment. 
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« Jatropha maniliot, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. £1. ' 

•mmidinm and cassava plaOat. {8ee Chapter on Vc^etaHea (Me4 
Fruits ) * \ 

* <• ■ 
Hura crepitans, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI SuppL 76. 8an4-boa 
tree. , 

A small tree ^ath a ftw prickles on the trunk, native of j9ksfll!0|i 
America and cultivated in gar«lens Flowers red in p3rrainida] amenii 
Fruit round, smooth,‘size of a small orange, when ri^e bursting into 
several valves with noi^e : hence thc'nauie. The juice of the bark 
and leaves k aend and corrosive, produces blindness in a few days 
i| touched to the eyes. The seeds aie possessed of violent catharm 
•|>roperties, and there are on reeonl eases in which one or two seeds 
administered in the form of an emulsion nearly proved fatal. 

AMARYLLIDE^. 

Crinum Asiaticum, Dalz & Gibs. Bby. FJ. 275. Nagdomu 

The root is officinal in the Pharmacopoeia of India, whore it is 
recommended as a sate emetic. It has a peculiar narcotic smelly 
The plant was iiamqd by Kumphuis and others C. ioxicarium on 
account of its \ irtCcs “ in curing the disease caused by the poisoned 
arrows of the Macassars in their wars,” and not because of its toxic 
etlects. 1 must state here, however, for futuro* pliservation what was 
nairateol to me l»y a tiicnd aoojuainted with botany, riz., that a whole 
family had suflerosl from fsymptoms like those of choh^ra (vomiting 
and puiging) from having accidentally eaten the powder of nag- 
down. 


MELANTHACE^. 

I 

Methonia (gloriosa) superba, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 250, 

Klunia-nog, kala huc/fnng. • 

The root of this climbing herbaceous plant, common everywhere 
and cultivut( d in gai dens, is said hy Gibson and Dalzell and othen» 
to 1 k‘ poisonous Experiments ma<Ie at the Calcutta Medical College^ 
hdv e show ii that the root is a very powerful poison. 

AR01DE.SI. 

LagenaDjlra toxicaria, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 257 . TFo^oniib. 

This aroid is eoniiuon in the marshes of Belgaum and 
Koukan. 

See Famine Plants for tljc account of otlicr poisonous aroida* 

GRAMINEiE. 

Paspalum scrobiculatiun. Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl $ 7 / 

Kodnt 
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((eain ooeasionally, product violent symptoms 
^^^jorgiiig, vomiting, &nd nartK^tism; perhaps it is the 
that is the cause of these. Oibson and Dalz^l say 
^js "a very common and cheap grain, but not wholesome; 
jin^^iehill lands of the Konkaft, especially the variety HareeJe, 
‘ often induces temporary insanit^s and spasms, etc. Lame 
l:^olpeo|de may 1^ occasionally s^n thua affected.” {See 
».on vegetables and Fruits.l ^ 



PLATNTTS* POR POISONINGS FI3H, 


Anamirta cocculus, Dalz. 5 Cibs. Bby FI 4 KakamaH, 

It is tlu‘ Coctilus IkJicu^ of commoico. A twining shrub with 
,thick coiky Ivuk. L(a\es cordate, 4 8 in long, pendulous pani¬ 
cles of greenish flowc rs aii<l smooth black drupes. Common in the 
Konkan The stcds aie used la poisomng fish and game iu India, 
and in Europe to adulttrate beer. 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana Tlie fruit. {tSie Timber Trees.) 

Walsura piscidia, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI 37. The bark. 
{Sft Timber Trt t'S ) 

Sapinolus trifoliatus Fruit and soapy water. (See Timber 
Tices ) 

• 

Mundulea suberosa, Hook F. L Ind. ii. 110 .—Tephrosia 
siihi} 0 ’iu, JJdlz As Gibs. Bby FI (>0. Surti 

c t 

A small trt'e with pinnate leaves. Bacemes of rose-coloured 
flou < 1 s and long silky It giiines, contracted b«‘twecn the seeds. 
Northern Xonkan The seeds aie use el ior poisoning fish, 

Ougeinia Dalbergioides, Be d. F. L. Sylv. t. 36. —Dalhergia 
oogroJOMS, Dalz & Gibs Bby FI 78. Pouiuled liark. (j9ce Timber 
Tiees) 

Albizzia procera, Dalz. & Gibs Bby. FI. 87. 

The balk pouneleel and thrown into water stupefies fish. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Dalz & Gibs Bby. FI 95 Pounded 
bark. Timber Tre cs) 

c 

Casearia tomentosa. Acrid jmee of the fruit. (See Timber 
Tk<s) 

Casearia graveolens* Fruit. (N<c Timber Trees.) 

Bandia dmiiotoriim. Poundeel bark. {See TimlKir Trees.) 

Bassia latifolia Oil cake. {Stf Timber Trees.) 

Msesa Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bbj^. FI. 786. Athi 

A shrub. Leaves oblong pointed, dentate with large distant teeth« 
3-6 m long. Flowers small, pure white. Berry globose, whitw, 
size of a pea Common along the ghdts. In Kdnara theleayes 
are used to poison fish. 

Securinega obovata (Ftvggra viroea) 
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_— the juice are fatal to maggots^n sores. {8ee Timber 

I; V tiruoalli. The acrid juice of the tender leaves. 

Trees and Poisons.) • 

ia Indica> Fl. Beng. 




Ceylon, Bengal and Burma. Jlie seeds aroused to 
fish. • 


naotiiiMdtt 
poiMniitg ai^ 


MYRSlNEiE. 


• ^CMiattimaoaildens, Dalz. & Gibs. Bbf. Fl. 246. Kumhah 
ptiMi • * 

.Att extensive scandent shrub, common in the ravines of Maha^ 
balei^var and forests of Khand^la and Konkan. Leaves are said to 
used to poison fish in the Konkan. • 




VEaETABLK AISTTIEOTES TO 
SNAKE-BITES, etc. 

^ r 


NuMEROrs plants are hold in great esteem by natives as valwable , 
in the cure of snako-bites; but the subject of snake-poisoning iis;, 
surrounded by so many elements of doubt that it is not sal^- to 
*■ ‘believe in the efficacy of remedies indicated on the testimony of 
ignorant people. 

Limonia acidissima. Dais. & Gribs. Bby. FI. 29. 

An armed shrub, belonging to tho orange family, with pinnate 
leaves, white fragrant dowers and globose fruit. Found in Soathezh, 
Konkan. U’he pulp of tho fi'uit, which is of a reddish colour, ia 
used as an antidote against snake-bites. ‘ ' 

Glycosmis pentaphylla, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. 29. Kirmira f 

Tnenkii Goa ; belongs to the same family. 

An erect, unarmed .shrub. Leaflets 3-5. Flowers small, whiie. 
Fruit size of a i>ea, whitish. Common in Southern. Konkan. The 
wood bruised with simple or pure water is often given. 


ElsBodendron glaucum, Boxh. FI. Ind i. 638. — E.Roxburghia, 
Dalz. «& Gibs. Bby. FI. 48. TaTriruj. 

The root Irark of this j)lant, which grows chiefly in Siltdra and 
other parts of the Deccan, is in high repute as an antidote a^ihi^ 
snake-hites. The stem bark is said to be a virulent poison. p ^ 


Alangium Lamarckii. {See Timber Trees.) 

Notonia grandiflora, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 132. Wander--, 

rotti. 

This plant is common in gardens and on the ghJtts. An infu^oxt. 
of the bruised stem in cold water is given as a preventive again$#; 
bydropbo) )ia. ’ * ’ 

Ophioxylon (Rauwoolfla) serpentintun. Dabs. & Gibs/ 

Bby. FI. 143. Chandra, vhoUt chand, ^ 

An elegunt shrub common in the Konkan, Goa, in the foreste oi| 
Madras, Bin-nia and other parts of India. The root is held in-yiw^; 
high esteem as an antidote against snake-hites. It is bitter, Bnd«» 
admitustered in the form of decoctioik as a febrifuge, anthel^ni^j;'' 
aud to promote uterine contractions in cases of tedious l^bouTfif. 

Wrightia tomentosa. 

The hark of the stem and root are used by natives ii^ ] 
bites ami stings of scorpions. {See Timber Treea) 

FI. 160,,;a! 


Dcnmia extensa, Dalz. &, Gibs. Bby. 
Hind, uiren ; Dec. utami. 
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twining plant belonging to the order Aaelepiadeoa, 
^^“"■'^wte, <)n long peduncles, fellicles covered with soft 
Chwnmon in Bombay, Poona, etc. The root is applied as a 
^ ^snalce-bites. It is* also employed extensively as an 
i^S^^to^t in the treatment of oatarHialaifections in 10 -gr. dd&es. 

sylvestre, Dalz. & Gibs! Bby. Fl.,151. Kaoli. 

> -Maom mclejpiad ; found in Bombay alid in the Southern Mai-dtha 
,t^imtiy. A large twining plant, with small, olegomt, light-yellow 
flQ^ors, which appear m the rains. The natives hold tthe root in 
a local and internal remedy in snake-bites. 

d**i^<}&nos colubrina, Dalz. & Gibs. iby. FI. 155. Naa^. 
ma^ad of Telingu, ^ 

, wood root of this climbing shrub, which grows in the 

cont&imHtnjfcnw. The fruit is also said to be poisonous. 
,1^8 IS ^Jtrue Pao de cobra de capello" of the Portuguese*, highly 
^emed by the natives as an infallible remedy forthe bite of the 
, a^d other venomous reptiles. For this purpose it is brayed in 
^ e given m small doses internally and also applied 

■f. > “ w * 

' aspera, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby.^Fl.218. Agarah 

r, A c^mon weed belonging to the Amarnnihacece; appears during 
the raina Flowers greenish, shining, in rough panichis. These are 
used in infusions as external applications in snake-bites. 

Arlstoloohia Indica, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 224. Sapsan. 

. „ A small, shimbby, twining plant. Leaves wedge-form. Flowers 
pjirple^colourod. Capsule oblong, pendulous. 

• 9?]P>hroagh<mt tho KonJnxns. The root of this plant, which is bitter. 
.M bela.m high esteem as a specific in cases of snake-bites by tho natives 
It was known to the early Portuguese settlers, who railed it raiz do cobra. 
•The exprcMed juice of ttio leaves is also used for the same purpose Tho 
root IB used m fevers. * ^ 

^ragantia Wallichii, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 225. Alpami, 

Bombay, Southern Konkan, Goa 
and M^bfo, Monging to the order Aristolochia. The juice of the 

^ antidote in snake-bites, especially in that 

JlSjiaw^ia neriifolia, Dalz. & Giba Bby. *226. Thor 
^ Goa; common milk-bush. ^ 

often arboreous. Branches 5-aiigIed; stipnlarr sninca 
■^^i^vee oUong, about 3 in long, Ay. ^ 

"“Wgf.,*® univoreal repute as an antidote in enako-bites, 

M mixed with black pepper. . ' 

Philippinensis. 

I^vos rubbed with honey are applied to the U 

^It^ animale. (See Tiinifer Trees and MXma}&W 


bites 

5 
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Numerous grasses, cultivated or indigenous, afford abuudaiied'l^J V 
excellent green fodder. The several panicums, digitarias^ 

‘ andtopogons, etc, arc considered more or less nourishing. ' . ■ 

Cynodon dactylon, Dalz. & Gibs. Bhy. E. 297. Emr^Edi 2 
is much valued all over India, being used both greffltt Juid. v- 
made into hay ; but . ' ■ 

Anthistifia polystachia and A cymbaria, Daba. feGibe.; . 

Bby. FJ. 304, known in Bombay as ful gans or gurat and in. iha 
Southern Mai-^tha Country and Goa as Jeorrud, form the gi^atest. 
pai’t of the hay used iji Bombay. ... 

The natives feejd' their cattle on the sweet stalks and leaves^df •/? 

Spicillaria spicata. Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl.99. 

< '‘■j 

Sorghum vulgare, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. 99. Jowdri, 

Tile stalk, called harhi, is much used, specially in the Deccan. 

Adropogon (Holcus) cernuus. Dak. & Gibs. Bby FL 
SuppL 99. Shallu. 

This is also much valued, and said to bo very nutritious 
A glaber. Tamhut. 


(■ 


A. SCaudenS. Marwail.^ 

Fanicum (oplismenus) frumentaoeum. Dak. &Qibs. BW, 

FI. Suppl. 98. Shamoola. „ 


F. Italicum, Dak & Gibs. Bby. F\. Suppl. 98. Kcmgnif hwj^ 
katig. 

F. miliaceum, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 98. savq.-'\^ 

F. pil^SUm, Dak. &; GiKs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 98. Badlee, ' 

All these panicums and lidjri and jowdri arc cultivated for 
grain, wliich forms the food of the people in various ^tdets 
Presidency. » , , . 

F. (oplismenus) colonum, Dak. & Gibs. Bby. FI S91. 

F. (setaria) glaucum. Dak. &; Gibs. Bby. E. 293*^' 

Faspalum scrobiculatum, Dalz. & Gibs. 

Kodroa-kora. 


{See Vegetables and Fruits). 1^ produces 

in the cattle, ete. ' -" 
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! , top^Ata, (MMSOhamm) Bpontanea,*cidled kan in Sind. ftUtt- 

^ ' 0!ll0tto barbata, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby, FI. 296. Very coinmon. 

'''"''Saobluiraiii ofAcinarun^ Dal^s. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 99. 

BUgarcano. • 

t ’ The loaves used as fodder and reckonotl by some as superior to 
lldnds of food for cattle. 

Bambusa arundinacea {See Timber i rcos.) 

Bendrocalamus stfictus {ero Timber Trecs^ and other 
^ batabtts. Tender leaves eaten by cattle. 

Btedicago sativa^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 21. 

Cultivated as food for horses onl 3 \ People who can afford it, giv'o 
i^heir cattle a daily j*ation of cakes of the various soisK alri'ady 
described hi the chapter on oil-yielding plants and also the l^llowing 
; pulses:— 

Phasoolus aconitafoliiis, Koxb. FI. Ind. iii. 209; Dalz. & 

, Gibs. Bby. FI. Suppl. 23. Mhaf. 

? Pbaseolus trilobus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FL 71. Arkmut, 

? Common. 

• P. nxiingO^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. FI. Su])pl. hy. Mumj. 

P- mal (botanically a variety of the last). IJrid. 

Cyamopsis paaralloides^ Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 21. 

Oowar. 

Doliclios biflorus and nniflorus, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. P'l. 

/ Suppl. 23. KuUi, 

Cioar arietinnm, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. Suppl. 22. Chavna. 

Almost all thc.so ni;o <lhal-producinf^ ])lants used for ft'ediiig cattle 
and horses, and some for human food. The tender stalks and leaves 
' of theses and of several otlicr leguminous plants are considered exci'l- 
. leitt fodder, especially for milch cattle. In fact, native^, mix, when- 
^ ever possible, straw with green grass or leaves of some of the plants 
' mentioned below to whet the appetite and incrca.se the nutritive 
;^propertieB of fodder. 

Baooopetalum tomentosum. Leaves. 

Oaparis spinosa, C. Murraya, Dalz. & Gibs. Bby. Fl. 9. 
leaves and ripe fruits arc greedily eaten by goats and sheep. 

, O. bonridaf Dalz. & Gibs, Bhy. Fl. 10. Twigs, shoots and leaves 
,t6^iten by elephants and goats. 

PlaooipTtia cataphracta. Leaves.* 

Jj^AObUrtia Ramontebii Leaves and twigs. 

tUiafolia. Leaves and twjgs. 
l bOtjuranelOB. Leaves and twigs. 

■. i 

.. .. 

V 0^ XIttber TteM for the dosorij^tioii of this and the following f^anta, 
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Fodder. 


Oaruga pinnata. Shoots and leaves. 

Cedrela toona. In some parts, young shoots and leaves. 
Zizyphus jujilba. The leaves are much vidued. 

„ rugosa. Loavt >. {See Fruits.) 

„ xylopyra.« Young shoots, leaves and fruits. 
ScbleiclioTa triju^a. Tw igs imd lea^, t s. 

Odina Wodier. Leaves and young branches. 

Moriiig£^ pterygosperma. Leaves and twigs, 

Alhagi maurorum. Ut-knfwa svndjavut, Leaves. 

, F^rkiusonia aculeata Young branches and loaves for 
goats. 

Butea frondosa. Leaves are given to buffaloes. 

Ougenia Dalbergioides Leaves and twigs for cattle. 
Dalbergia latifolia. Led\ es and twigs servo as cattle fodder 
in (Jude 

Prosopis spicigera. Pofis for camels, cattle, and goats. 
Albizzia odoratissima. Twigs and leaves 
,, Stipil^ata. Twigs and leaves. 

Stephegyne parviflora. Leaves. 

Anthocepbalus cadamba „ 

Hymenodictyou excelsum,, 

Randia dumetonim „ 

Ebretia Isevis „ 

Briedelia rotusa „ 

Briedelia montana „ 

Futranjiva Boxburghii „ 

Ulmus integrifolia Wur/nnJ „ 

Ficus Bengalensis. Stvtial otlici species of this genus. 
Salix tetrasperma. Leases. 

Bambusa Lca\c!>. 
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1 PLANTS MENTIONED IN THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS, AND 
USED IN THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE HINDUS * 

' The H^indus hold the bolit'f that the gods inhabit or frei[ueiit all 
; jweet-flcented or flowering plants;—such as are neither, being hannietl 
hy evil spirits. As might, therefon* be naturally evpectcif, a good 
plajits are worshipped or used in some of theii* religious ccre- 
momes. The most important are the following •— 

Btttea frondosa. Palah. 

Brosopis spioigera. Shami 
BauMnia raoemosa Apt a. 

Calottopis gigantea. Ittti 
Achyranthes aspera Aynmli 
F. glomerata. ^Uvibar 
Ficus Bongalensis. Vad 
F. religiosa Pipal. 

Cynodon dactylon. Dnh 
Eragrostis cynosuroides. Kush. 

Eugenia jambolana Jumhul 
Maify^ifera Indipa. Amh 
F. oordifolia. Pair. 

Ooymam sanctum Tulati. 

Fhyllanthus emblica. A nia. 

Husa paradisiaca. Kt la 
JSlgle marmelos. is< i 
Saraoa Indica. Jut^sumV, aMir 
Cuoiirbita pepo. Kohala 
Oncumis satimis. Kaldi. 

^andanus odoratissimus. Keuda 
lyaltn. ft^fl.dir a.chtfl.. Nim. 

Ittltga frondosa. Pala». — ^Tho l(‘avcs of this plant are 
' lislftiliaw; the middle leaflet is supposed to represent Vishnu, the 
jf lHjit Brahma, and the right Shiv: hence its worshm is enjoined in 
M&hdtfna. Hence also its use in the flowing threo 
csreuKmms 
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1. The leaves arc hsod §s platters on the occasion of i^e M*' 
vcstiture of the sacred thread, when a particular part of the ceeto* 
moii}^ called chewul (that is, when the Itarber removes the lc(|Sl^ i^ft Of 
h^ir from the head of the child to Iks invested), is being porfoVtncd*. 

2. The dry twigs under the designation of are uasd 

for the feeding of horn, oi” sacred fire, in the ceremony winch goes 
under tlie name of nnvu graJimt, celebrated to secure the pacmca'* 
tion of the nine planets (navo — nine ; ^m^o^ssplanots) on the occa¬ 
sion of vdHu entrance into a nowly-built houso, Or one 

acquired frcAn a Jiou-Hindu. 

3. The stem Is used as a staff on the day of sodmunj, a part of 
,i)iie tiliread ceremony, 

Prosopis spicigera. Shifnii, shamH. 

The ^^orshlp of lliis tree is enjoined at page 163 of Vrafraj 
(sehotions from Bhdoishya Ihitau) to he pcrfoniusl on the tenth of 
Af^hmn Hhudhaiiahslni {Da'ifro fosti\al). Tins day, also called 
tijni/tt is selected on account of its being the one on which 

Avjun—one of llu‘ ]*anda\ s—took <lown the weapons he hail left 
on this tret many jears befott*, and fought oni' of bis memorable 
batth‘s with them. I’lie tree is w'oi'shippe<l to obtain pardon for 
sins, success o^ ('r eneinit‘s, and the leali^aiion of the devotee’s wishes. 
It is boli( \ od i-. tj'ansfonmsl into the goddt'ss that pleas6(| 

Jlain. The dry twigs are finploytMl as Mimidhns for feeding the 
sacied fire alrt^atly dt^scribed The leaves, as pat'^f (leaf-offerings), are 
used ill the vrorslup of (lunpatii, being thrown at the feet of that 
god’s idol. 

Bauhinia racemosa. Apto. 

An account of the wniy this tree is to be worshipped, is found 
in Vharm Siiulhu in the Vol Bcitya ParieJtheilj Section Affhd'hi 
MdJuitiHa, (Jhaptei Vtjayn I)at>hmi. 

Tills chapter tells us that th’s tree, ealhsl admanfal (its Sanskrit 
naim*;, must be worshipped msti.id of ii the latter camiot l>e 

foiiinl A (‘oinplote narrative of this legend is also to be found in 
Ba/iathi lutinL 

Tn the villages of the Konkan where does not grow, thp, 
cirisuony of the worship of apfa is performed somewhat as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

Eailyin the morning, people dres^ed in rich clothes assemble 
together, end in pioeossioii go outsidi' the town to whore the apta 
tret' may be,, ami tliere aft<‘r a priest has recited some prayers 
prescribed in the ritual, tlu* cliief man of the town cuts a Itougn of 
it, tho other jieoplo following him. These lioughs they take along^ 
with them, and going to -the nearest temple, usually of a goddess, 
worship her, and make her an offering or a few of the {»pia leaves, 
togethtr with flowers of Tajetea 2 )atida (French mangefld), ' 
blades of rice and corn. ’ ‘ ' 

On returning home they first make an offering of the reilialniu||^ 
leaves to their houseliold gode, then to their prieste a0OUl)Pit>a<bi^U^< 
l>y some copper or silver coins, and to their parents 
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or to. the elderly people in the house; and, lastly, to their friends, SM»redPla]i|^‘ 
, isiaying; “Take this gold”; for the Hindus believe that the leaves 
• ov^ which the muntras are recited, are worth gold, or transformed 
.into gold. 

In .Baroda this ceremony is performed with great pomp, the 
procession being headed by the G^ikwar bimself, who is. the first 
person to cut down the bough. '* 

In Bombay there are two shemi trees, one at Mumbadevi and the 
other at Kdmbagh, planted many years ago. Hero the people go and 
. worship these trees on the Dasera day, and afi-erwards they proceed 
. to the temple of Mahilaxmi, carrying along with them the loaves or, 

, apta, flowers, rice and corn blades, and make an oftering of these to 
the goddess, as already stated. A great quantity of boughs is sold 
in streets and near the temples on this day. 

On the tenth day of the month of Asimm, the Dasera festival is 
held, and during the nine preceding days, Hindus perform in their 
houses certain ceremonies. 


On the morning of the first day of Ash win, they raise a sort of 
altar or seat, called ghat, for the gooddess Bhrgwati. There are 
two methods of putting up this altar—the wet (ola) and the dry 
(s%fJca), The wet is gone through in the following manner. On a 
raised seat is placed copper or wooden tray filled with earth, on 
which wheat, rice and other grains are sow'u and watered. Over 
the top of this mound of earth they keep a copper or silver pot, 
called tambya, filled with water, and besmeared on the outside 
with gandh. A bctelnut and some, copper or silver coins are also 
put into the pot, over the tamhya arc fixed throe or five betel-leaves 
(never two dr tour), and over these again a cocoauut on which is 
drawn with soot a bulnan face (nose and eyes), sprinkled over with 
huidou, ^d covered with a hat, or rather a flat cap made of betel- 
leaves and the midrilyfrid^ of the leaves of the cocoa palm, tipped 
with the flowers of the French marigold. A canopy made of bamhu, 
tastefully decorated with the clioiecvst of flowers, is fixed right 
above this altar to a hook in the coiling, and from which the light 
ofange-coloured ha,iondalirmtH fTricJiosanthespalmataj and coloui*ed 
: glass globes are hung. 


Before this altar, which is left standing for the space of nine 
days, every night one or more chapters from the sacked hook, 
s tudied Sapta-siti-pat, are read by the family priest hence these 
.devotions or readings are called navratra (literally nine nights) 

. JO, hojiour of 8hri Bhagwaii, usually called devi. On the tenth 
day this altar is removed, the cocoanut is broken, and the kernel 
. ]p^xed with sugar is distributed among relatives and nearest friends; 
^ the rice and corn plants, which have by this time grown to a 
glbod height, are worn in the turbans. 


diy'ceremony is performed in the same manner as the wet 
^ da^cence being that, instead of a mound of earth, a 
rik}e is piled on a ekav^ang. 


a 




jj ' 
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iEhiMsred Plants. 


i 

On the midnight of the eighth day the lum ceremony is performed 
some Hindus, and pahidvat (rice, salt, etc.,) arc tlirown into 
the liom to appease the hunger of 8hri Bhagwati; and on the ninth 
all the sacred books and weapons, if there be any at home at the • 
time, are worshipped. 

Calotnopis figantea Bui. 

In Chatnrmds Mahatma, Chapter XX, in the narration of Oa^lava 
Runhi taken from SJeand Puran, this tree is mentioned to be tho • 
traiisfonnatUm of Suriia, or the sun. ■ It is used in various ceremo¬ 
nies, l)oth religious and those of time-hallowed custom. The leaves 
are used as pain, in tiie same way as those of Hkemi in Uie worship 
\)i‘ Ganpatti, Haritdlika, Pitthori, etc. They are also employed in 
sli'mii 'fmjan (a ceremony performed on the sixth day after confine¬ 
ment for propitiating “ Jewti”, the goddess of destiny) by females. 
When a JJindu is to marry a tlurd time, it is believed that tlie third 
wife will soon die; in order to avoid .such a calamity, the man is 
first married to this tree, which is then cut down. This ceremony 
is Ixdieved to ensure the longevity of the fourth, but really the 
third wife whom he now marries. 

It is ordered in the Shrdvnn Mahatma to worship M^iruti (who 
is also known as H\inum^u) or the monkey-god on every Satunlay 
with a garland of ‘^he flowtu’s ()f this tree, which are then offered 
to him. The twigs are also ordered to bo used as substitutes for 
tooth-brushes in the Smritisar Granth. Thqy are also employed 
as mmidJiay for the feeding of sacred fires, as mentioned before. 

Achyranthes aspera. Agnrah. 

A very common, ash-coloured shrub, about 3 feet high. Leaves 
ol')Ovate rotund ; branches 4-sided ; spikes very long and slender; 
flowers purplish-green, shining ; lateral bracts rigid prickle-like. 

In Ohtturmdn MdMtnui, Chapter XX, this plant is mentioned as the 
Ininsformation of Budh. In Hmritlmr Ltrajiih it is ordered t^be used 
as a tooth-brush. In VraMIJ (p*»ge 85) it is dircasted that on if/iddrapad 
s/mr//j. 5th, females should wash their months with 108 pieces of this plant, 
using them as tooth-brushes; but in case of need tho number may b© 
reduced as low as seven ; also to bathe 108 times, keeping each time a leaf 
of this ])lant on the head. It is also used as sanddhas. In Shrdv(^ - 
Mdhdlma, Chapter XIII, it is recommended to worship Ganpatti with the ' 
leaves of this plant on Shrdvan ahudh 4tb. The same god is sindlarly, 
worshipped on Bhddrapad child 4tL (or Gaiicsb Chaturthi). 

Ficus^ glomorata. Umhar. 

In Chapter XX of Chatunn-ds Mdhdtnia it ia mentioned that 
Shukra (teacher of the dcmon.s) w.a.s transformed into this tree. Its' 
stem is used as a nominal prop for» mandaps on the day of Mei^ ) 
mxihirth —a ceremony performed a day or two before mani^^ ; 
Its leaves are used as patri in the worship of Ganpatti, etc. 
fruits are strung and put round a pregnant woman's ntek oh «, 
particular day during the eighth month of pregnancy. T& is 
done by all, some using, instead, the flowers of various plants. 3pb I 
is mentioned in Gimi Oharitra, Chapter XIX, that Guru or the. 
Datfa or J)atiairi lives (m this tre^ for ever. The fourth incwij^p; 
tiun of the Hindu god named Nax'oshinh, after tearing th^ 
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ffiranya KasJiappu with his nails, relieved lumself of the demon’s 
.poison by inserting them in the stem of this tree. Hence it is 
' CCHOBideired sacred, and worshipped. 

Ficus Bengalensis. Vad. 

■In Chapter XX of Ohaturmds Md/tdtmn. )t is mentioned that Brilhma 
was transformed into a vad tree. Its dfy twigs afb used'as sami- 
dhm for producing sacred fire. The leaves are employed as one of 
the panch palhivs or plattej's, and also for pouring libations. In 
Vrafrdj, page 267, females are brdered to worship this tree on Jeshi 
$hudh 16th, to water it, to wind a thread roiyid it, an<l to worship 
it with gandh, flowers, etc., and make pradaJcsJuinas (go round ^it 
certain number of times). They are further ordered to praise it, * 
and to pray to it for the survival of their husbands and for the 
fulfilment of their wishes. They arc also told that by worshipping 
this tree they secure one of the heavens named Shivluhe. The 
reason of thivs worship is given at page 42 of Vrat Kau^mndi, wherein 
it is mentioned that ^dviiri, the wdre of Satydmm, worshipped this 
tree, and thereby got back her d(;ceased husband. At page 78 of 
the same Iwok it is state«l that they should perform the thread 
ceremony of this tree and its marriage with the durva plant (Otjuodm 
dactylonj. , 

Ficus religiosa. Plpnl. 

Chapter XX of GJftdumuis Mahatma tells us that this tree is the 
transformation of the gods’ Guru, an<l is termed anJmath. The 
cause of this transformation is mentioned in Chapter IV of Kartik 
Mahatma, It is stated in Chaturmdtt Mdhdtma that tliLs tree is 
frequented by all the gods, and it is, thei-ofore, ordered that it should 
bo watered, worshipped, and pradafeshnnas performed round it. It 
is enjoined in tlte Shrqvan Mdhdtma to woi*ship this tree on every 
Saturday of the month Shravnn. On page 39 of Vnd Kaumudiia 
ordered^lie worship of this tree on every Somvati, i. e., on every 
Monday on which a new moon should happen to fall. At page 342 
of Vratraj, Atharwan tells the Uushis how to worship this tree ; and 
Vedkhilya mentions how Vishnu l)ecame a pipal. At page 65 of 
the same book is ordered the performance of the munj or thread 
^remony of this tree ; at page 75 its marria^ with tulas (Ocymum 
ianctiMn). The tree is also used in samidfias and for platters in 
panch pallov and for pouring libations. 

Oyuodon daotylon. Duh or durva. < 

, Chapter XX of Chaturmda Mdhdtma says that this gras.s is^ the 
transformation of Rdhu. At page 124 is given a description of the 
jD«rn>a a«Aidrat, i. e., its worship on Bhddrapad shudh 8th. It is 
"awd that on this day the Hindus are ordered to go to this plant, 
)gray to it, pluck it up from the ground, and brin^ it home, and 
worshipiit along with N/i if; pray to her {Durva is a goddess) to 
^increase, his family, as it (or she) is very fertile and gregarious At 
166 of the same work is ordered the worship of Qanpatti with 
etc., every day. At pago 78 is ordered the marriage o£ 
plant with vad or war. 
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Eragrostis oynosiiroides. Kwh or da/t^K 

It is mentioned in Chapter XX of Ohaturmas Mdhdtma that this, 
plant is a transformation of kefu. Chapter XXVI of Shr^an Fvrdn 
orders that these darhhs should be pulled out of the ground on 
JHihori Amvdshya. Unless this is done, the plants are not epuai- 
dered fit for use in sacred ceremonies. They arc also employed in 
various funeral rit(‘s, sach ss tarpan, etc. 

Eugenia jambolana. Jambul 

The ^od to have beer transformed into a jambul tree. 

The colour of the fruit beiii£) dark like that of Krishna, this plant 
is \eTy dear to him, 5t is, therefore, worshipped, and Brahmins are 
• ‘led 'under it The leaves aie used as platters or jpanch pallowa and 
for pouring libations. 

Mangifera Indica. Amh 

In Chapter XX of Chatnrmuf, Mdhafma it is said that this tree is 
the transfommtion of the god Pnijapaifi. In SmrHiitar Oranih the 
twigs of this tree are ordered to be used as tooth-brushes and its 
leaves as platt<‘rs in i)anch pallars and for pouring libations; and 
flowers in the worship of Shiv on the day of Malm Shivrdtri in the 
month of The haves are also employed in adorning man^ 

daps and houses on«occasions of various ceremonies. 

Ficus cordifolia Pnir 


The leaves art used in pnveh jmllatb 

Ocymum sanctum Tuluh. 

This is the holy basil common in all Hindu gardens and temples. 
Chapter XVII of Chaturmds Mdhdfma tells us that it is a goddess, and 
should be watiTed and worshipped daily, at least in Ohaturmds, 

/. t. from Ashad sJiuJh 11th to Kariik shvdh 11th. The worship of 
this tj’ee and its niarriag(‘ wdth the god Krishna ’s mentioned in 
Chapters XIX, XX andXXT of Kartik Mdhdtma in selections taken 
from Sannat Kumar Snmvhi ta, also at page 72 of Vrat KanmvdL At 
page Jiol of the same hook is ordered the tulasi laksha vrat, a 
ceremony performed w^hen a v ow is made, which consists in offering 
a lae of the leaves, one hy one, to Krishna, the performer fasting 
until tlie ceivmoiiy is complete It is said that Krishna rocKmir 
mended his king UdidhUr (Dharmraj) to perform tliis worship. 

Phyllanthus emblica. Aida 

Chapter I of Knrtik Mdhdtma orders the worship of this tree and 
the feeding of a Brdhmiii coujile under it, whereby all the sins are 
washed otf At pag(* 73 of Vrat Kaumiidi is ordered the vrat atid 
worship of this plant ^ 

Musa paradisiaca. Kela 

At page 2.'>1 of Vndrdj it is ordered that females should worship 
this tree on the 4th of Kariik shudh, whereby their hushasnis 
are said to survive them, and their life is lengthened. '!l[*hia bfee • 
is also worshipped on the 3rd of Shrdvaru The stems of the \ 
plants, laden with their long rachisos of fruits, are invariably 
placed by the natives at the entrance of their houses, during 
marriage ur other festivals, as appropriate emhlejms of plenly 
fei-tility. » .\j 
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iEBgl0 BlftTmelOS. Bel or hell 

In Chapter XVIII of Chxdurmds MdMtma is mentioned the ori¬ 
gin of* tills tree. Its leaf is the symbol of the Hindu triad, and 
I represents Brahma, Vishnu and Mahehh (Shiv), It is employed 
as pafri in worshipping the deity ‘Shiv, At page 352 of Vrati'dJ, 
taken from Jaimini Aranyn Katha, JJurvas Rushi orders Draopadi, 
the wife of Pdndavs, to observe the hel lakelta vrat^H. e., the worship 
of Mdhddeo with a lac of the leaves of this tree. 

Sftracft ludica (Jonesia Asoca). Jassundi, asoik. 

TUs is a small, handsome tree. Leaflets C-12, oblong, lanceolate, 
3-9 in. long. Flowers of a beautiful orange colour, collected in 
dense cymes at the ends of branches. Pod scimitar-shaped, 4-10 Ll. 
long, 4-8-seeded. Common in the Southern Konkan. 

At page 224 of Vrairaj it is ordered to worship this tree on Ohaiirn 
shudh 18th. It was under ibis tree that Stta, <Le wife of Rdjn, passed 
her days when she was carried away and imprisoned by tfdwwH, and I 
believe that it is so nami'd bccaase under it she was relfevod of her grief 
(a=away from; shulr—gvicf ) 

Cucurbita pepo. Kohafa. 

Page 46 of Vrat KaumutU recommends the worship of this tree, 
non^siuering it a goddess. Dharmrdj tells Krishna, and Narad pri(*st 
of tho gods tells king Ghan<h'af<eii to observe the vmf of this cucur- 
bitaceous plant (vide page 370 of Vrattaj in soli^ctions taken from 
Padma Purdn). Itf fruit is also cut with some ceremony, called 
kohala muhurt, a day or two before a marriage. 

Cucumis Bativus. Kaldi 

At page 371 of Vrairdj it is related that Snth told the Rusliis 
and jS/i/y told his wife Pdrwatfi to worship this tree, as by doing so 
females do iiot lose their husbands, or that the.se survive them 
The fruit of this free is cut into thin slices, and employed in the 
worship of snakes on idhrdran shudh 5th {ndgjmnchmi day). It is 
likewise employed iln the worship of many other gods. 

Fandanus odoratissimus. Keuda. 

Chapter III of Kartih MdJulfnia relates that this plant is cur.sed 
^by Shiv for telling a lie ami giving false evidence on tho occasion 
or a dispute lietwecn Shiv ainl Visit uh. But ho again took pity on 
it, aud ordered that he (8hh) should he worshipped with this plant 
ou tile day of Shivratri. The plant is also employed in the worship 
of mwiy other gods. 

Kelia azadirachta. Nim. 

When nectar was being taken to heaven from tho world below 
for the use of the gods, it is believed that a few drops of it fell on 
t his trea Hence on new year’s day of Shahalivan shak, Hindus cat 
its leayes in the hope of thereby acquiring freedom from disease. ’ 

Xpomoa peB-capr89. Marayada vel or marja vel, ’ 

The following curious practice is observed by Hindus at Bassein 
mud some villages of tho Konkan, though I have found no authority 
m ibis subject in their sacred books 
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This creeper is twii&d round the cot of a Hindu motiier cai 
sixth day after her coniineenent, and is intended tQ serve as n 
tection to the ncw*horn bahe against any evil ejects that, 
arise from the visit of Jewtiot Satvi (goddess of destiny), Vhd ^ 
suppfXHod on this day to call for the purpose of writing child’s 
destiny on its forehead, and sometimes even carry it away. 3Si6. 
notion of this ^^ireeper being used in the manner above desmbed/' 
seems to be probably suggested by the fact that as it grows on tbo' 
sea side, and serves to bind the sands together, and prevents the' 
encroachment of the sea, it might, sojto sjpeak, be used to bind tbo 
child to its mother, and prevent the cflect of Satvi*8 evil intention. 

Satvi is also propitiated by feasts (the members of the family 
Idiep ^ watch on and pass the fifth and sixth nights in jollity) arid 
worship. This worship is of two kinds : one consists in drawing 
on the wall a female picture over whose face another face, made ctt 
dough k stuck and in whose four hands are four cradles with ^ 
babe in (^h. Tlie figure is dressed in a cloth dyed with turmeric, 
and l)ciicath it ^tho figure) is placed a stone, the one used for grind¬ 
ing covered over with leaves oi rui (Calotropis gigayitm) 

having the figures of children drawn on them with red lead. Both 
the figures on the wall and on the leaves are then worshipped, 
tlifibrent kinds of flowers and sweetmeats (usually gram and sliced 
cocoanut) being q^ered to the goddess. Those sweetmeats ai?c 
afterwards consumed by each and every member of the family and 
distributed among their friends. A widow in the family generally 
con<lucts this ceremony. The other form di worship, which is 
conducted by the father of tlic child, consists in placing on a four- 
footed stool (chavrang) a jriece of gold or silver of the size of a 
four-anna piece with a female figure stamped on it and a handful 
of rice. These arc then worshipped, and the gold or silver piece, 
is subsequently tied round the nock of the child to guard it against 
any danger to its life. This ceremony is kiiQWU by the name of 
jivli pujan. 

Putranjiva Roxburghii. ^ 

The black nuts of this plant arc ma<]e into necklaces or rosaries, 
and arc put round the nocks of children, as it is supposed that they 
have the power of warding off diseases caused by evil sight. Hence 
its name putra Jit == life of a child. ;• 

Helia azedarach. 

The nuts are frequently strung and worn round the necks, arid 
during the prevalence of epidemics of small-pox, etc., are suspended . 
over the doors, and verandahs. 

Symplooos spicata. Lodh. 

The fluted seeds are put round the necks of children as necklaces,' 
to avoid evil spirits. , * 

' The rosaries made of the fruits of the following plants are worn ' 
•ns religious emblems:— « ^ 

ElsBcarpus ganitrus. Rud/rakah, 

This plant is to be found on the higher gh^ts. The flye-gropv^/^ 
and elegantly tubercled nuts are worn in uie form of neriklaces' 
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\ ^orshippers or followers of ia order to obtain 

neaven wherein the god Shiv resides) and to gain his 
*A good account relating to this practice is to be found in 
vvni^. The plant being t-are on our ghits, the nuts are 
in large quantities from Sii%dpore, Nepfil, etc. I Ifelieve 
i thht baadsare manufactured of the (does wood (Aquillaria agaUochaJ 
V foid perhaps of some other trees. 

£Sl 89 oarpus tuberculatus. 

The nuts of this tree are also •worn as nocklacea 
.Ocymiun sanctum. Tulas. 

The Vishnuvaa wear necklaces made of the root or stem o£t thk 

^ shrub. 

: Man^^lants, besides the above, are ordained by the sacred books 

of, the Hindus to be used in religious ceremonies; a len^hy de- 
^ scription of them would be beyond the scope of this paper, I 
,\ahafh therefore, describe, as shortly as possible, the*way the daily 
[.devotions are made, and mention the flowers and other vegetable 
substances used in their perfoimance. 

% The gods, after being bathed (literally) in holy water (or water 
over which certain mantras are recited) and then dried with a towel, 
are placed in a copper dish according to thdic piously supposed 
rank. By some they are kept on a dmvtrang, a sort of small wooden 
altar. Then gandh (sandal-wood rubbed on stone which water) is 
applied to their heads or foreheads, followed by akshnta (blessed 
noe) which is pressed or stuck over the gandh, then flowers of 
various hues are thrown over the head of each image, taking 
care to offer, whenever possible, those flowers which arc most 
acceptable to each god. Then the images are duste<l over success¬ 
ively with » pinch or two of abhir ”, gulM”, “ halad'\ “ kunku ” 
and shmdur'*’ (red. lead). At the end of this nrii ”, a lighted 
lamp fed with ghee is shown to or carried over the heads of the 
gods, afid a food callpd nayaved ” is offered to them, the whole 
ceremony being wound up by burning a small bit of camphor and 
** Mkdhatt% ” or agarhatti". During the whole of the time the 
ceremony is being performed, both the hands and the mouth are 
*^nstantly engaged. 

,. i 

‘ ■ Eapltmation :— 

: In the Hindu worship above described the images of the 
’ following five gods are indispensably present, viz., Shi/v, Vishnu, 
ShmpaiH, Surya (stui) and one devi named Anupurna («n incarna- 
,^rt of Pdrvmtti) the supplier of fopd. These five gods form the 
i Panehayatom. To them are added the pennies, or images of house- 
' Ijidid gods, varying in number according to the wishes of the devotees. 

Ahhir is of a brown colour, and composed of various odoriferous 

f^bstanoes. * 

. ihdal is a reddish powder, made of the flowers of ButeafroTidosa, • 
kissu in Qujardt. It is also made of sapan wood (QcesaJU « 
^ fdnm sapanj and of starch obtained from the tuberous root of an 
or some 

^ V is turmeric, the tuberous root of Curcumt Uipaa, 
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Kunhu is the powder pf the tuberous root of 
coloured red by being immersed for some days in somft . frTkii.lfp A‘ 
solutions, generally of lime water. '' 

All these substances are^ of Course, pulverised before being 
Hal^ and kunlcu are sprinkled specially over the head. 6i tlie 
devi ; and shendur specially over Gan^atti. 

Nayaved may either consist of sugar alone, or milk and sugar, or 
any cooked food. When only of ijugar or milk, it is offered ip a 
brass cup, of one of any other metal; but when it consists of any. 
cooked food, it is offe’^cd in a brass dish only. This dish is pl a c e d - 
on the ground, in a square previously marked out with the nngexs 
dipped in water. The worshipper, who during the whole ceremony, 
squats on a very low stool, then takes two leaves of Ocymv/m, sa/nc- 
turn ('tulas) in his right hand, dips them in water, throws one on 
the food and the other, after five peculiar motions of the hand, on 
the gods, keeping during this time his eyes closed with the left 
hand. 

Camphor is the concrete oil of Cinanimonium camjphoraf a plant 
of China, Japan, Cochin China, etc., now introduced into Java. 

Udbatii is composed of several odoriferous substances, the chief 
ingredient being benzoin, a balsamic exudation procured by mak¬ 
ing incisions into the bark of a tree named Sty rax benzoin, indi¬ 
genous in Borneo, Java, Sumatra and Siam. ^ 

Agarhaiti is also composed of several substances, the chief of 
which is aloes or eagle-wood (Aquillarki agallocha), a tree growing 
in Bengal. 

All the ingredients composing those two battia aro made into 
paste, and then j-olled into thin sticks, generally of the thickness of 
a small quill, and then dried. Either the one or the other is used 
according to the fancy and means of the devotee. 

In the selection of the flowers to be oflered to the deities, coloui^. 
is carefully attended to. During the worship of the deity Shiv,. 
white flowers arc oflered (those of water-lilies nelumhiwni aiid v 
nymphora, named kamals, being preferred); other colours are 
dered inadmissible. Tlie leaves of tree (u^'gle marmdos) 
also oflered; the whole leaf (not the leaflets) must he used. JSTq. ) 
other god is worshipped with these leaves.* ■ ■ 

V ... . . '■.'"'C 

Pandanus pdoratiaaimns is cursed hj Shiv: so its flowers, 
acceptable to the other gods, are not used during his worshnft^^}; 
except on one particular occasion (see what is stated in ' ■ 

cial woods about this plant). * 

> Vishnu receives either white or red flowers or those of any 
colour. He is the only god who is worshipped wjitk 
sanctum (tulas). 


la Chapter XVIII of CkaSuriiidi JUdhdtmst it is stated tbat other aow 

___ 1 _ 'A •____ _ , ^ 


lie 'wonhip]m tvlth these leaves,, but it is never done,. 

£ 
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edtiib oflfered flowers of all C(t1<),ursj but rod are preferred, Sicred 
lose of NeHuTYh odoruvn (kcmir) and Hibiscus rosas'inen- 
^ f^asitdndjl I yellow and white varieties are not rejected. During 
ii8,y^hipi (Cynodon dacCylon) is absolutely necessary. ^This 
eomnion grass called huryialli, but known as du't'va or dub in 
prl^^us books and during religious ceremdnies. ^ 

i-: 'Hu'i'ya (Sun.) It is believed that white and yellow' flowrers are 
^j^isilked by this god, and rod preferred. Ueuce the red vaiieties 
odorum and Hibiscus rosasinensis are onjy selected 
(l^irjoff^rings, the white and yellow flow'crs being rejected, it may 

f ; for this reason that, in the gardens of Hindus, the red varieties 
the trees above mentioned are usually to be found. On sftinc* 
^ofeeksions di6»*i;a is offered to him. 


-Flowers of all kinds are offered to her; hunltu, and halad 
(turmeric) mentioned above, are jiarticulaily placed over herdiead. 

, Gmir .—The goddess of this name is much pleased* with yellow' 
iBowers of Thespesia populnea (hbendi) : hence these are in\'ariahly 
bifered to Imr during her worship. The same flowers are also offered 
to Gcbnpatti&nd other deities, male and female, wdiich are not parti- 
^atly averse to yelloAv colour, 

,! (shell) is W'orshipped wdth gandk and flow'ers, but no rice 

te ^t over the gandh, 

^ —* ♦ 

Himvmdn .—Loaves and flowers of Caloiropis giganiea arc sacred 
bo Hanumun, and are used during his w'orship. 

Manja,~^li!upho7''hia ncrifolia (fJior) is sacred to the goddess of 
icrpents. 

! ,£a?faAwi.-—This goddess resi<los or has her alwdo in the central 

fellow part (stamens and stigmas) of/tawrna/ (flowers of 

iitid nymphem), but any flower can be used during her worship. 

Tlje spiral vessels w'hich abound in the leaves and scapes of the 
^^er-lilies, after being carefully gathered, are made into wicks for 
iubpe, which are lighted by the Hindus in the shrines of their idols. 

five flowers that tip the five arrows of Kumadev, the Indian 
axe — 

champaca. Champa. 

([flfnia ferrea^ Ndgheshar. 
odorata.* Bala. 
ifera Indica. Amb, 

odoratisBimus. Kcuda, 

^iHiirar. 

tree Cassia fistula, called bawa in Bombay and 
Karn&tak, is held sacred to Ganeshwar^iAie Si Januarius of 

. . . ..—. ......—--- 

herbaoeoas pleat oordate 3-5-lobed leaves, pdk flowon^ 
i fanuMhet, common in various parts 6{ India aM Obp1«mi« 
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Tnrlia; the people in Mysore put stakes of it in the 
u 01 ship thorn.—Graham’s Cat. Bombay PlantSt 

Nyctanthes arbortristis. Purijatah. 

llris tree is snpposcnl by the Hindus to have been brought hfCWU 
li« n\ on by the j;od a for his wife fiatydbhama, on acoooxkt <jl , 

the tra£*i.nice o. its tJoi\ ‘is Ilonco the use of its high'Seeuted floKWW'j 
in the woisliip of all the gfwls , 

Anthocephalu's cadamba. 

The llowtrs of this plant are also much esteemed in some parts ol 
India ^^h(‘ll this plaht is coinnion 

Storeospormum chelonoides. 

TJi(‘ hii>hly sc< nt< d flowi rs of this plant are also much used by' 
' nni as an i )urinp> to the gods. 

CratflDva religiosa, Dalz A (libs IJliy. H 8. iViirraZa, vai- 

nta. 

Diuiy states that ‘‘ in tin* Sock ty Islands, of which this tree is A 
11 itn* as viill a*- oi ‘Malabli, it is planted in hiirial grounds*being 
•'tunicd s,Kit<l to their idols’ Viobahly this is the I’cascai why 
it IS n.uiKsl Hhi/Hisn, foi, so far as my enijuiries go, it is not 
iiu ntioiK d in Uindii uligious books, tioi um d in their woiship. 

Gossypium. 

The s,icn d tin i ad of tlu Hindus must, according to the institutes 
tf Mann, h( ni idi oi cotlon onlj’ And, moreover, this thread 
'•lionld bt spun, tn <1 and finislud b^^ a Bnihinin alone; no person of 
inj^ oHki cast' bung piiiuittid to prepare it (See Fibrous Trees.) 

Crotolaria juncea, Ihilz Gibs Bby FI 51. Smm, tag. 

Till guat ITindn 1 iv\giver Mann (.njoined on the Shlatrias thv 
-> { of tliL sacied tinVad of ttv tn It ajipiars that Manh, ooing a 
liialiinin, ahva^v s trn d to ki i*]» thb distuiction, and claim superiority 
1 I bis r I iss lJut, uovv-a-da} s, the sacred Uirtuds of almost all the 
llnnlus urs made oi cotton, 

d’bi common sacnhiial w'ooils of tlu Hindus on this side 0& 
I idia ai< — 


Butea frondosa. Palate 
Frosopis spicigera Hhcmi 
Calotropiis gigantea. Itui 
Achyranthes aspera AgaraL 
Ficus glomerata. IMmr 
Ficus Bengalensis. VuA. 

Ficus religiosa. F/pol. 

Cynodon dactylon. Vah. 
Bragrostis cynosuroides. kush. 
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fpaneh paltavj, used by the Hindus of this side of Siore4 
]pl«^tters and for {)ouring libations, are gathered from the 

Indica. Amb. 
jambolana. Jamhul. 

Bengalensis. Vad. 

^i^iouB cordifolia. Pair.. 

Ficus religiosa. Pipal 
;.I*0a maorophylla. Vinda. 

Tbe, large leaves of this plant are used as platters for food every 
Monday (luring the month of Shrd/van. 

, It appear^ that the Hindus are enjoined not to use tooth-brushes 
m^e of plants the sap of which is coloured ; those enly being law¬ 
ful whose sap is colourless, ^mritimr Granth gives a long list of 
pWnts the twigs of which can be used for the purpose. The fol¬ 
lowing are a few of them which have been identifiod:— 

Booagea Dalzellii. Sajiri. 

. .Sigle marmelos. Bel 

Peronia elephcntum. Kavit. 

Zizyphus jujuba. Bor. 

Mangifera Indica. Ami. 

Butea frondosa. Palaii. 

Acacia oatechi^. Knir. 

Albjzzia Lebbeck. Shiris. 

Antboccphalus cadamba. Knd>tm. 

Oalatrepis gigantea. Mai. 

;.^Wrigbtia tinctoria. Kada. 

Abbyranthes aspera. A gar a k. 

Briedelia montana. Asmna. 

wagatti (Gapparis hrevispimi) and -of gometti 
heierophylluj —Bryonia nmhellata of Dalzellnnd Gibson— 

^ Mten on duadtuhis which occur in the month of Ashad. The 
.f^its are invariably associated in the hhdji or dish made for 
days. 

+ J'.! , ,s \ 

aensitiva. Kaola. 

aH s<5asons as a pot herb, as stated elsewhere; is especially. 

Monday of Bhrdvan. 

lora. Takld. 

as a pot herb in this dii^rict by soma .Wnda. ■ " i: 
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Plants- Saturdays of the sa^e mouth Shrdvan the Hindus prepare 

a kind of bhdji (called panch-hhelli^hJui^i) ©£ the following ftvt 
plants:— 

Cassia tora. Talchi 

Bauhinia Malabarida. Koral 

* o 

Amarantlitts oleraceils. Mat. 

Celosia argentea. Kurdu. 

Fhalangium tuberosum. KuU. 

4 Maf. is always taken, even if any one or more of the others be 
wantiuf*. This Iciiid of food is partaken of, because it is believed tc 
be particularly acceptable to the gods. 

Eclipta prostata. MaaJea. 

.1 ' 

Is used in woi’ship on the days when shrddh (office for the dead 
or ceremony in honour of the dead) is performed. The leaves of 
this plant and of Oajmum sanctum are thrown over the ball of 
cooked blessed rice (now called pind) made in honour of the dead. 
I believe some j^eople use also the leaves and flowers of augvMa 
(Seshania grund 'tfgm). i 

A branch of gomcMi (Melothria heicrophyllaj is suspended bjf 
some people over the hood of the idol of cobra on ndgpciTudmxi day, 
or during his worship. 


Tlicse notes -w ore drawn’ up from information supplied to me by an intelligent 
BnOiinin, and conlirmedby a Hindu friend oeq^uainted with the subject. 
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A. 


••• ,,, 

88, 162, 200, 

246 

Abehnoschos esculentus 

147, 

227 

Abrus procatorius 

••• 

217 

Abutilon ; Iiidicum, 228 ; 

muticum, 194; 


tomontosum 

ft ft t • • • 

194 


16, 147, 229, 258, 
65 | 


Acacia : catechu, 68, 244, 259, 291 ; eburnca, 
67 ; Faruesiana, 66 ; fcrruginea, 69, 211; 
latronura, 69; loucoplilea, 67, 199, 211, 
232; procera, 70; sunia, 68, 244, 259; 
Bundra, 68, 244 ; tomcutosa 
Acalypha ludica 

Acanthacea) ... ... 202, 

A^hrajs Bapota ... ... 89, 

Achyranthcli aspera 203, ^75, 279, 282, 290, 
Acorua calamus 
Acronycilia laurifolia... 

Actepliila oxcclsa 
Actiuodaphue Hookcri 
Aotinodaphno lanceolata 
Adansonia digitata ... 

Adenanthora pavonina 
Adhatoda vasica ... ... 

Adiiia cotKlifolia 
Adrack 
Adu 
Adussa 

ASchinandra rostrata ... 

,^EglG marmcloa 35,148, 222, 259, 277, 279, 

: 285, 288, 

,i^rvalauata 
ufischynomeuo aspera 
A-Hiu «t* 

Afu ••• ••• 

Agarah ••• ... 203, 276, 282, 290, 

Agati grandiflora ... ... 58, 

Agave : Americana, 205, 235 ; cantula 205, 
Aglaia odorata 
Aglaia Boxburghiana... 

Ailanthui: oxcolsa, 35 ; Malabarica 
Ain 
Ainsho 
Ajowon ... 

Ajwan 


42, 

• • ft 

76, 


1.1 


67 
204 
248 
163 
291 
262 
31 
115 
112 
112 
259 
154 
24$ 
. 83 
174 
174 
248 
200 

291 

203 

198 

144 

144 

291 

151 

235 

43 

43 

36 

244 

162 

223 

161 


Ak 

AAari 
Akas nim 
Akrut 
A1 

Alangi 
Al»nginm Lamarckli 


82, 161, 


211 

232 

104 

121 

200 

82 

274 


Albizzia: rdoratissiina, 69, 278; procera, 70, 

199,244,272; etipulata ... 70, 278 

Alch ... ... ... ... 174 

Aletn ... ... ... ... 174 

Aleurites: Moluccana, 121, 171, 220; 

triloba ... ... ... 171, 220 

Algar(1)a ... ... ... ... 154 

Alhagimaurorum «... ... ... 278 

Aliamaccffi... ... ... ... 183 

Allium: cepa, 179; porrum, 180; sativum ... 179 
AUophylus cobbe ... ... ... 160 

Aloe : ludica, 206; litoralis, 206; perfoliata... 206 
Alpam ... ... ... ... 276 

Alpinia cardamomum... ... ... 176 

Alseodaphne scmecarpifolia ... ... 118 

Alsi ... ... ... 215, 231 

Alstonia Bcholaris ... ... 100, 269 

Altemantbcrascssilis,.. ... ... 203 

Ain ••• ... ... 87, 182 

Alysicarpus: rugosus, 198; styracifoliua ... 198 

... ... ... 63 

Amal ... ... ... ... 144 

Amaltas ... ... ... ... qs 

Amarab ••• ••• 68 

AmaranthacesQ ... ... 169, 803' 

Amarouthus : campcstris, 169; frumontaceua, 

169; gigantens, 169 ; olcraoens, 292; pani* 
oulattts, 169,2i)3 ; polygonoides, 169; spiuo* 

BUB, 169, 203; tristis, 169,203; vitidis ... 169 
Amaryllidess ... ... 204, 236 

Amb ... ...63,250,279,284,289, 291 

••• 63, 160 

... . 66 

260 


Amba ... 
Ambadah ... 
Ambarab ... 
Ambari ... 
Ambari-cbuka 
Ambat 
Amberee ... 


56, 161, 

W7, 


170 

66 

181 
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Amberi 

i 1 • 


6l> 

[ Apnli 

••• 

115 

Ambgul ... 

... 

... 

171 

Apium : graveolciis, 160 ; iuvolucratum, 161; 


Ambli 

.. . 

63, 153, 

171 

petroeelinum 

••• . • 

161 

Amblogyna 

... 


169 

1 Apocynace^ 

247. 

266 

Ambor 


126, 

172 

j Apocyiieffi... 

99, 

165 

Ambuti 


148, 

196 

! Apojiogcton monostaeliyuin 

••t «.» 

183 

Amla 


115, 

259 

i' Aporosa Liiidleyana ... 

... 

119 

Amlee 

< 

• • • 

154 • 

Anta ••• 

65, 232, 279, 280, 

231 

Amli 

• • a 

119, 

193 

1 Aquillaria agallocha 

we ■ • « 

288 

Ammania bacuifcra ... 

.. . 

... 

265 

. Arabi eruudie 

• •• « * * 

221 

Ainoora : cncullata, 43 ; 

Lawii, 44; 

rohituka 

43 

1 Arachia hypdgca 

161, 

217 

Aniorpliophallus: biilbifcious, 183 

; campa- 


Ardk 

... 

98 

nulatUB, 182, 207 jsylvaticus ... 

... 

208 

i Aran 

... 

49 

Ampclidcio 

€ 

... 

150 

. Arang 

• • • •«• 

24 

Amra 

... 


151 

i Avar 

... ... 

85 

Araru 

« V • 

... 

196 

Arbi errand 

... 

269' 

Amrul 

... 

... 

14S 

1 Areca catechu 

... 135, 181, 

237 

Amygdalua: communis, 

154; Pfersica 

155 

1 Argemone Mexicaiia ... 

214, 

254 

Anacardiacoic 

5.3, 

150,216, 

250 

: Aiisa*ma curvatiim ... 

... •. > 

207 

Auacardiurp occideiitalo 

53, 150, 210, 216, 

250 

I Aristolochia : ludica, 275 ; 

rotunda 

183 


Anamirta coociilus ... ... 210,204, 

Auanassa sativa ... ... 180, 

Allan taniul 

An&T ... ... ... 80, 15G, , 

Anasandra 

Andersonia macrophylla 
Andrographis paiiiculata 
Andropogon : (llolcus) ceniuus, 276; glabcr, 
276 ; Iwarauciisa, 22«>; muricatus, 225 ; 
nardoides, 225; scandt^ns, 276 ; Schainan- 
thus 

Anetluim sowa 
Angin* ... ... 

AniBochiluB carnnsn.s... 

Anisomeles Malabarica ... 160, 

Anjan ... ... 64, 74, 156, 

Anjir ... ... ItlO, 

Ankdia 

Ankula .. ... ... 82, 

Annanaa ... 

Auni-nar ... 

Aiiogeisflns : latifoliua, 76^ 214 ; pcndula ... 
AiiomoBIKjnnmn cxocdsuin 
Anona : reticulata, 143 ; squamosa 
Auouaeeic... ... ...2, 143,222, 

Ansalc ... ... ...^ 147, 

Anthamul 

Anthistiria: cymbaria. 276 ; polystachia ... 
Anth«cephaln8 cadamba 83, 161, 278, 290, 
Antiaris ; innoxia, 128; saccidora, 128, 234 ; 
toxicaria 

AntidcBma; diandrum, 119, 171; ChiBBem- 
billa, 119 ; paniciilata, 119 ; pubeseenB ... 
Anwalla ... ^ 

Aod-i-ballcssam 

Aola ... 115 ^ 


272 i; Aristolochia bractcata 

236 Arjun 

260 I Arjuiia saclra 

246 ; Arka ... .. ... 211, 

211 Arkinut ... 

43 Arnotto ... 

262 j Aroidea) ... ^ * 182, 

1 Arsul 

I Arthrocnemnm Tudiciim ... 

Artichoke... 

225 Artocarpus : hirsuta, 128 ; integrifolia, 127, 
ICl 172, 

150 Artocarims lakoocha... ... e 127, 172, 

168 Artun 

224 Aru 

245 Arum : bulbifcra, 183 ; divaricatum i. ... 
172 Araudiiiaria Wightiaiia ' 136,188, 209, 

101 Arzan 

161 Asdana ... 

180 Asan . . 

10 I Asclepiulaccn ... 

76 Asclcpiadeae ... ... 165, 201, 

115 I Asclepios : curaBsavica, 256: tnberosa 
143 Asguud ... 

220 I Asbto ... ••• ... ... 

230 Asna 

256 AsOk ... ... ... 2,64,279, 

276 Asoka 

291 Aspnragopsis sarmentosa 

Asparagus officmklis ... ... 

128 Asrelei 

^^ssalo ... ... ... ^... 

119 kssana ... ... ... 171, 249, 

30 Assar ... ... 

39 Asupala ... 

249 Asystacia ;^Coroinandeliaua, 202 ; CiangoUca 


... 171, 249. 
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Atalaiitia mononhylla 

33, 

?22 

^aragadam 

197 

Attdk 



7 

Bargat 

129 

Attak-ke-jar 

••• 

• ft • 

146 

Barra-sof ... 

161 

Atu 

• a. a»a « 

»•« 

162 

Bargnnd ... ... ... 102,166, 

248 

AtyloBia : Lawii, 153: linoata ... 

• •• 

153 

Barik til ... rr* ^07, 

210 

Auj^usta ... 

• • • • 

58, 

151 

Borriugtonia : acutangnlo, 78, 256, 272; 


Aula 

■ • • « 

279, 

284 

roconiosa 

•78 

Auinti 



202 

■ Bartundi ... ‘ ... 88, 162,200, 

246 

Avala 


ft ft ft 

171 

Bas ... ... 69,137, 188. 

209 

A vena saliva 

••• ^ 

• a « 

187 

Busclla : alba, 169; rubra 

169 

Averrhoa : biliinbi, 

30, 148; carambola 

30, 

148 

Bosna 

58 

Aviceunia officinalis 


109, 

248 

Bassa ... ... ... 138, 

209 

A wall 


... 

234 

llassari ... ... ... 

129 

Azndirachta Indica 

... 40, 

196, 

215 

Bassia olliptica 

90 





Bassia: latifolia, 89, 164, 201, 211, 213, 219, 


1 

E 



272; longifolia, 90, 164, 201, 211, 213, 219; 


Babul 

... ... 66, 

199, 

244 

Wightiana 

91 

Babhul 


... 

199 

Bnuebi 

146 

Babur 


aa. 

66 

Bauhiuia • Malabarica, 154 ; purpurea, 154; 


Bacul iiiulsari 



223 

racomosa, 65, 232, 279, 280 ; Yahli/,! 154, 


Bailaui 



154 

232; variegata 

154 

Radlec 

■ * - * • « 

• • • 

276 

Bauura 

13 

Baer 


a • ■ 

49 

Bawa ... ... 63 

289 

l^agada-toling 


... 

84 

Bayi 

40 

BaUhi 

••• 


133 

Bed 

133 

Bajera 

... 

... 

185 

Bedina ... ... ... ... 

162 

Bajra 

.a. 

... 

185 

Bebedo ... 

73 

Bdjri 

... 185, 

208, 

276 

Beilschmiedia : fagifolia, 112 ; Koxbnrghiana 

111 

Bakayan ... 


... 

41 

Bel ... ... 35, 148, 279, 285, 288, 

291 

Bakkam ... 



243 

Bel-phal ... 

148 

Baku 



76 

^lela ... .. ... ... 

222 

Baksi 



189 

Bcli 

285 

Bukul ... * 



91 

Belgaum, lotal ... 

174 

Bala 

• •• « •• • 

• a • 

289 

Belgaum walnut 

171 

Balanites : Egyptioca, 37 ; Boxburghii 

. . . 

37 

Belli-pata ... 

15 

Baliosp&muiii ; inoiitauuni, 255, 2G9 : polyau* 


Belori 

113 

drum ... 

« - 

■ ■ • > • » 

235, 

269 

Bendi ... ... ... 

226 

Balra 

• • ■ • » • 


73 

Bengal sage 

168 

Balsaniodendroii: 

Berryi, 39; mukul. 

39; 


Bengali badham ... ... 76,155, 

244 

pubescens, 40; Rovburghii 

• ft ft 

39 

Bengali ... 

167 

TBambu 

••• ••• 

188, 

238 

Bergera Koenigii ... ... 32, 149, 

222 

Bambusa ... 


at* 

278 

Bet 

136 

Bambnsa: aruudinocea, 137i 187i 188, 

208, 


Beta vulgaris ... ... ... 

169 

238, 277; arundo 

136, 188. 209: stricta. 


Bertia 

184 

137, 188, 209; vulgaris 

137, 

209 

Betel-loaf plant ... ... ... 

173 

Banana ... 

••• 


174 

Betel-nut.., 

181 

Bandaga ... 

*•« ... 


79 

Bhadli 

185 

Banalgay ... 

• •• • • 1 


108 

Bbadrak ... ... ... ... 

163 

Bandara ... 

• •■ ■• ■ 

*• ft 

79 

Bhai'koi ... 

21 

Bandarah... 

• at 

ft ft ft 

79 

Bhaira ... ... ... ... 

7$ 

Bania-Bauri 

• * • ■ ■ • 

i ft » 

166 

Bhaudir ... ... ' ... 

69 

Bangrak ... 

t ■ • ... 


1C2 

Bbangra ... ... t ... 

197 

Bans 

... 137,187,188, 208, 

2b9 

^}haugrah... ... *** 

260 

Bansa 

••t •• • 


69 

Bbarang ... 

166 

Baobab ... 

... ... 16.147i 

229 

Bhari ... ... ... 

81 

Bar 

... *. • ^ 

ft ft ft 

129 

Bbat ... j *** •». 

166 
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Shavian .., 



11 • 

84 

Bombax: Malabaricum, 17,117, 250 ; pontan* 


Bheckhol ... 


*i * 

.. ■ 

229 

*■ drum ... 

... 

195 

Bhokal 

• • 1 

t • « 

• • • 

6 

Bor 

... ..*• 

291 

Bhenda 


f ■ • 

»* • 

147 

Boraginncffi 

102,166, 202, 233, 

248 

Sheudi 


45, 147, 227, 260. 

289 

Borasnis flabclliformis 

134, 180, 207, 212, 

237 

Bherda 


... 165,244, 

251 

^Borhi chichonda 

... ... 

69 

Bhdrdha ... 

« » • 

* 

4 

73 

Bornir 

... ... 

276 

Bheria 

1 « « 

» 


46* 

Bcswellia thurifcra : glabra 

38 

Bhorsingi ... 

■ < ■ 

• ■ > 


105 

Botat 


178 

Bhos 




*69 

Botata ... ^ , 


167 

Bhiba 


• 


151 

Bother 


24 

Bhilama ... 

... 

... 


§4 

Botku 


24 

Bhilawa ... 


• ... 


64 

Botsaka ... 

* • • • ■ • 

197 

Bhimb 




159 

Bragantia Wallichii ... 

• ■ « » • ■ 

275 

fihokar 


... 

102, 

248 

Brahmoka 

*9 m « « • 

219 

Bhor 


40, 149, 

242, 

250 

Brahmoke 

» • » »•« 

162 

Bhora 

• • • 

• • • 


72 

Bramec 


260 

Bhorc-goli 

... 


... 

60 

Brassica: campestris, 145* 214; jnncoa, 


Bhoma 

• • i 


... 

116 

145, 214, 256; iiapue, 

145, 214, 256; 


Bhoti ..S 

• •• 

. . ■ 

16, 

229 

oleracea, 144 ; rapa 

• V • • • • 

145 

Bboursal ... 


■ ■ . 

• • • 

84 

Bread fruit tree 

• • • • • « 

172 

Bhuising .. . 

• » 

. • • 

... 

217 

Briedelia montana 120, 171, 249, 278; 


Bhurt>kas] 

t . • 

, , 

. •. 

162 

retusa ... 

120, 171, 249, 

278 

Bhnt'bhiravi 

•.. 

... 


.203 

Brindao ... 

... ... 

10 

Bhuta 

. • ■ 

> • . 

1 

186 

Brinjal .. 

• • 

167 

Bhuymung 

».. 

. .. 

161, 

217 

Broiuelia ananas 

180, 

236 

Biba 

,,, 

54, 210, 242, 250, 

264 

Broirieliaceie ... ^ 

180, 

236 

Bibla 


. . . 

62, 

251 

1 Bnigueiria : gyinnorhiaa, 244; Rheedii 

244 

Bignonia xylocarpa 

... 


... 

167 

Bruguieraparviflora ... 

... 

73 

BignoniaccK 

... 

... 104, 

167, 

248 

Brumaj 

... . . 

131 

Bija 

■ ■ • 


• « 

62 

Bryonia umbellata ... 

160, 

291 

Biloiti-anibli 

,, , 


. * • 

154 

Buchanania latifolia ... 

C3, 150,217, 242, 

260 

Bilama 

. ». 


•. • 

216 

Buck-wheat 


170 

Bilaiubi 

... 



242 

Buckhool .. .... 


164 

Bilimb ... 

•.. 



148 

Budjari-dha inuii 

B U m m 9 9 

25 

Bilimbi 

.«. 


.. ■ 

30 

Bun^ 


162 

Billi 



• • • 

35 

Burburra ... 

■ a. ■ * * 

197 

Billu 

,, , 


• • • 

46 

Burseracere 

... 38, 149, 

241 

Bir]i>maai'... 

. . 



237 

Bursinopctaluni arboreum 

... 

82 

Binind 

.. 1 


• • • 

10 

Burumb ... 

... ... 

44 

Bischoffia Javanica 

«.. 


. •. 

118 

Bursunga... 

... 

149 

Biahi 

• «« 

• • • 

... 

143 

Bute 

... 

24 

Biskhopra... 

... 


... 

160 

Butea : frondosa, 59, 217, 231, 243, 250, 257, 


Bistend ... 




93 

259, 278, 279, 290, 291; 

superba 243, 

250 

Bixa Orellana 


t • . 

226, 

240 

Butta 

• a • a .a 

208 

Bixinece ... 

... 146,214,2^, 

240, 

260 

Buettneria heracea ... 

• * . ... 

195 

Blhnbu 

• • ■ 

» • • 

... 

30 




Bocagea Dalzellii 

. i . 

. . . 

4 , 

291 

0 . 



Boda 

. 1 • 

• •• 

... 

79 



Budaga 

• •• 

• • • 


197 

Caoay ... * ... 

• • t ** « 

289 

Bodula 


• • • 

• « • 

21 

Cactem 

160, 

199 

Boerhaavia diffusa, ^3, 257 

: repanda 

1 ■ * 

203 

Qadam 

• •• 

161 

Boibemena mvea 

^ a i 


... 

... 

234 

Cseaalpinca: coriana, 243; 

sappan 

243 

Boke 


• • • 

■ • ■ 

118 

Caffi 

*.a .a. 

162 

Bokenal ... 

% • « 

. , 


265 

Cahola-baji 

... aa a 

169 

Bolpalc 



... 

49 

CajanuB liu}jious 

... ... 

153 
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S 
Cai 
Gai 
Cai 
Ca] 

Ca| 
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e 

> 

Ca] 

Cai 

Cai 

Cai 

Ca: 

Cai 

Cai 

Cai 

Cai 

Cai 

1 

Ca: 

Cai 

Ca 

1 

. Ca 
Ca 
Ca 
i 

Ca 

Ca 

i 

( 

I 

Ca 

Ca 

Ca 

Cc 

Celastriacae 
CelastruB paoioulata... 


63> 130 Celery ... ... 

... 134 . Celoaia: arcrantaa. 170. 202 : criatata 


48,216, 264 
... 216 


Chiticbinda 

Chini-badham 
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... 160 
... 203 
131 

159 
154 
266 
165 

47 

47 

194 

169 

107 

103 

202 

154 

232 

99 
289 
124 
204 
274 
267 
234 
277 

160 
53 
180 
242 

53 

100 
186 
147 
146 
204 
152 
203 
169 
171 
222 
214 

78 

188 

59 

45 

46 
89 

163 
101 
81 
149 
184 
184 
217 
... 169 

... m 
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INDEX. 


Chinni ••• 

... 

186 

Chintz 


65 

ChionanthuB Malabarica 

... 

98 

Chirchira ... 

... ... 

113 

Chiretta ... 

201, 

262 

t^hironji ... ... * 

... 

53 

Ghirphal ... 

... ... 

31 

CUirput ... 

/<♦ 

167. 

Chitra ... •.* 

... 

266 

Chitrak ... 

... 

.266 

Ohiyari 

.. • ... 

• 

209 

Chiwari ... 


136 

Chlerodendron serratum ... 

... ... 

168 

Chloris barbata c 

... ... 

277 

Chloroxylon Swietonia... 


46 

Ghopri-alu 

.. 

178 

Chota-kunwar 

... 

206 

Ghotaebund ... < 

267. 

274 

Chowdari ... 

... ^ 

153 

Chowar ... 

.. 

175 

Chowli 

... 

153 

Chowra ... 

... 

28 

Gbroflophora plicata . •. 

... 

269 

ChryBophyllum Koxburghii 

... 

88 

Chuara 

••• ‘i. 

181 

Chuka 

• • « • ■ fl 

170 

Chuka-ka-bhaji 

• 1 • • • ■ 

170 

Chukandar 

• ■• ae a 

169 

Cbulai 

* • • w 9 

169 

Cicoa disticha 

116, 

171 

Cicer arietinum 

152, 

277 

Cinammomum: camphora, 288 

; iners, 111; 


Zeylanicum 

... 110,170, 

224 

Citrullus; oolocynthis, 254; vulgaris 

159 

Citrus : aurantium, 148; deciimana, 148 ; 


limetta, 149; mcdica 


149 

Clausona : Indica, 33 ; simplicifolia 

31 

Cleistanthes Malabaricus 

••• 

120 

Cleome viacosa 

... 

146 

Clitoria teniatea 

... . •» 

254 

Coccinia Indica 

... 

159 

Cocculus Indious 

... 210, 

272 

Cochlospermum gossypluin 

6, 

250 

Cocoa-palm 

136, 

180 

C 0 C 0 .S nucifera ... 136j 

180, 212, 221, 

237 

Coftea: Arabics, 162; Siberica 

... 4 ' ■ * 

162 

Coleus: aromaticus, 168; barbatus * 

168 

Colocasia antiquorum 

... ... 

182 

Combretaceas 

73, 155, 218, 

244 

Commelyna oommnuis 

... ... 

206 

Comraelynacece 

... 

206 

Common beet 


169 

Common coriander 


101 

Common fennel ^ ... 

... ... 

161 

Common fig 

... ... 

172 

Common plantain 


174 




162,200,218, 246, 
... 169 
....133 
* 76, 244 
... 2.S4- 
166, 202 


Compositse 
Common spinach 
ConifcTO ... 

ConocarpuB latifolia ... 

Conoocphalus nivcua ... 

Con?^olvulacea! 

Corchorus : capsularis, 230; olitorius, 105, 

230; trilocularia ... ... . ■. 105 

fionlia latifolia ... ... ... 102 

Cortlia Maclcodii, 103; myxa, 102, 1C6, 248 ; 

Rothii, 102,1*66, 233; Wallichii ... 102 

Coriandrum Bativum ... ... ... 161 

Coniaceiie ... ... ... ... 161 

Covellia: (bemouuin, 131; glomerata, 131 ; 

opositifolia ... ... ... 131 

Craticva religiosa ... ... 5, 29b 

Crinum : Aaiaticum, 256, 270; Boxburghii, 

204; toxicarium ... ... ... 270 

Crocus sativus ... ... ... 177 

CrOBophora plicata ... ... 242, 240 

Crotolaria juucea ... ... 231, 200 

Croton : aromatictis, 121 ; bypoleucas, 121; 
Malabaricuiu, 121; oblongifoliuB, 120, 255; 
reticulatum, 121; tiglium ... 121,255, 269 
Criiciferie ... ... ... 144, 214 

Cryptocarya iloribuDda, 113 ; Wightiana ... li3 
Cucuniis: agrestis, 158^; cicatrittatoB, 158; 
cnlta, 158 ; madcrespatanus, 158; melo, 158, 

218 ; momordica, 158 ; pubescens, 158 ; sati- 
viis, 159, 218, 279, 285; trigonus, 255; 
turbonatus, 158; utilisBimus ... ... 158 

Cucurbita: maxima, 160 ; inelolepo, 160; 
moscliata, 160; ovifera, ICO; pepo# 160, 218, 

279, 285 


! Cumimim cymiaum ... ... ... 161 

i Cunvnin seed ... ... 161 

Cupauia canesccus ••• ... ... 50 

Cttpressus : glauca, 133; toriilosa ... 133 

Curcuma: angustifulia, 175 ; caulina, 175; 

louga, 174, 249, 288 ; pseudo-montana ... 176 

Cyamopsis pHoraloidcs ... ... 151* 

Cyaiiotis axillaris ... ... ... 206 

CyoloBtemon Iiidicum ... ... 119 

Cylicodaphne Wightiana ... ... 112 

Cyminosma pedunculata ... ... 31 

Cynara : cardunculus, 163; scolymus ... 163 
Cynodon dactylon ... 208, 279, 283,289, 290 

Cyperacew ... ... ... 184, 208 


* D. 

Dactyloctenium ^gyptiacum ... ^... 208 

Badtnardun ... ... 264 

Damia extensa ... ... 233,257i 274 

Dalbergia: latifolia, 278; oogeinenais, 272; 
sisso ... ... ... ... 217 


i 
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pAljin 

••• as. 

246 

i)aman 

... • 

230 

•Dampcl ... 

■ ■«. 

241 

Dara chinl .. 

• * « ... 

224 

Bate palm... 

... * ... 

181 

Batura alba 

... ... 

'268 

Baud mare... 

••• 

265 

Bawal 

.« ■ •.• 

265 

Bawla kura 

• * • . f 

25R 

Dcbrcgeasia longifolia 

• • . ••a 

234 

DendrDcalamus strictus 

188; 209, 238, 

277 

Devdar 

■. * ... 

220 

Devdhaii ... 

... 

186 

Bhamni ... 

... ... 

229 

Bliaura 

244, 

251 

Dhaiiri 


245 

Bhayati ... 

• 6 » 

245 

Dhud*kulmi 

• • • • VO 

255 

Bhnp 

* • • • « • 

250 

Bikainali karunga 

• 99 • « • 

251 

Diiida 

mmm 

291 

Dioscorete... 

• wm • ft 0 

178 

Dioscorea: aculeata, 178 ; i 

alata, 178 ; Imibi- 


fcra, 179 ; globoaa, 178 ; 

oppositifolia, 179; 


peiitaphylln, 179; sativa 


178 

BiJbtelasuia ravak 

»0 ft ftft • 

252 

DodUi 

ft•ft •• • 

201 

Dodi 

toft ft 0 ft 

233 

DoUchos: biflorus, 217, 277 ; unifloruB 217, 

277 

Bub 

280, 

290 

Budla 

... ... 

268 

Durva 

208,276, 283, 

289 




Eclipta proatrata 

260, 

292 

Ehretia )£evia 

202, 

278 


Eleocnrpus: guiitnis, 289; tnbercnlatns ... '287 
Elfeodendron: glaiicuin, 274; Hoxhurghii 264, 274 
Elephant grass .. ... ... 18.3 

Elettaria cardamomnm ... ... 176 

^Elensine vEgyptiaca ... ... ... 208 

jlleusine coracana ... ... ... 187 

Encostema (Hippion) orientalis ... ... 262 

Eragrostis cynosuroidea ... 279, 284, 290 

Eriodendron aufractnosum ... 195, 229 

Erithriea Boxburghii... ... ... 262 

Emndee ... ... ... 220, 265 

Erythroxylon monogynum ... ... 195 

Eugenia jarnbolana ...211, 245, 259, 279, 284, 291 
Eulophia campestris, 176; herbacea, 176; 

vera ... ... ... ... 176 

Euphorl^ia: hirta, 203; nerifolia, 275, 289; 

pilulifcra, 203; tirncalli ... 248, 268, 273 
Euphorbiacees ... 203,220,248, 268 

Exacum bicolor ... ... 262 

Extecaria insignu ... ... ... 268 


P. 


Eslconera Malabarica. ,. 

• e* 

268 

Ficoiden ... 

Ficus Beugalcnsis 204, 235, 261, 

278, 279, 

200 

Ficus ; carica, 172; cordifolia, 172| 

283, 290, 
279, 284, 

29b 

^ 291 ; glomerata^ 172, 204, 279, 
iiifectoria, 172, 235 ; religiosa, 

282, 290; 
204, 235, 
279, 283, 

291 

FimWstylis kysoor ... 

■ •t 

208 

Fironj miishk ' 

i • • 

224 

Flftcourtia: cataxdiracta, 277; Ramontcliii ... 

277 

Fluggea virosa 

209, 

272 

Feronia elepbantum ... 

250, 

291 

Fulgain ,.. 

... 

276 

. G. 

Galni 

« • ft 

208 

Ganira 

ft ft f 

266 

Oanja 

# 

211, 

233 

Gansnr 

Qarcinia : csunbogia, 241 ; Indica, 

213; pur- 

255 

purea, 213, 241 ; xanthochyinus 

• ■ • 

241 

Gar<ieyia Incida 

• • « 

251 

Garlic 

ft ft ft 

179 

Garruga pinnata 

241, 

278 

Gawali 

ft ft ft 

230 

Gentianeie 

ft Vft 

201 

Geraniacete 


190 

Gbati 

■ ft t 

202 

Ghawn 

ft ft ft 

189 

Gha\vut*gliuu ... 

ft ft ft 

189 

Ghela 

• •• 

252 

Ghugri 


266 

Qirardiiiia lictcrophylla 


234 

Gium 

V ft * 

189 

Gizekia phamecioidca 

mmm 

209 

Glossocardia Bosweliia 

■ ft 9 

200 

Glycosmia peiitaphylla 

>*• 

274 

Gnetaceie ... ... ,,, 


174 

Gnctum scandens 

174, 

273 

Godadi ... 


167 

Godri 

... 

170 

Gohiim ... ... 

... 

200 

Gokam-mul 

... 

254 

Gokhru ... 

• • • 

190 

Ool 

234, 

251 

Goldar 

229, 

259 

Oometti ... 

291, 

292 

Gorak ambla 


229 

Gorea ... ... " ... 


224 

Gorik chinch ... ^ 

... 

222 

Gossypium ... 

215, 

899 


GoBsypium: acurminatnm, 228; arbocenm, 
228; barbadenae, 228; berbacaom, 228; 
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hirsutuni, 223; obtusifolium, 

228; rcligio- 


fiumi 228; iStocksii, 228; vitifolium 

228 

Goting 

• •• 

244 

Gowar 

« » • *4 • 

277 

Gowli 

• ■ ■ • i • 

230 

Graminew... ... i!84, 208, 22/;, 237, 

Grcwia: Asintioa, 230 ; inicrocos, 230; poly- 

270 

gama, 230; tili^efulia 

2 , 

277 

Grislea tomcntosa 


245 

G uaziima tomciitosa ... 

19f>, 

229 

Gugal 


250 

Guillandina boiiducella 

• # t « 1 • 

217 

Guizotia: Abyssinica, 210, 220 

; olcifcra 

219 

GuUb 

... ••• 

222 

GuhiiiGha ... 

... 

261 

Gulvcl 

••• 

261 

Gul-abbasa 


203 

Gul-bbaji ... 

•.• ... 

203 

Gul-jafri 

... ... 

247 

Giil-kaiidar 

229, 

2."0 

Ouli-gaozaban 

• •• 3 » m 

224 

Guiij 


217 

Gurat 

««* 

270 

Gutiwail ... 


179 

Giitti 

• ■ • • 

242 

Guttiferae ... 

... 213,214, 

241 

Gymnenaa Bylvcstrc ... 

... 

275 

H. 

Hadn karanda 


179 ! 

Halad ... 

... 1 /4, 

249 i 

Halada 


174 1 

Haldi 


174 ! 

Haliyim ... 


180 j 

Harayali ... 


208 ! 

Harick 

• • V t • « 

184 1 

Harreakaddu 

« * * 

265 ; 

Harryali ... 

* ■ • # 

276 j 

Hedy otis iiinbellata . .. 

■ • • ■ • # 

242 ' 

Ilelianthas anuuus ... 


219 ! 

Helictcres isora 


229 

Ilelmia bulbifcra 

■ • • » • « 

179 

Hemiadesmus Iiidicus 

« 1 • » • ■ 

260 

Hewar ... ... ... ... 

Hibiscus cannabinus, 226; caculeiitus, 227; 
fiircatus, 227; inutabilis, 227; rosasineusis, 
289; sabdarifla, 227 ; sarrateiisis, 227 ; till- 

199 

accus ... 

194, 

227 

Hikal 

•»* 

254 

Hiran dori 

••• 

233 

Hiraudodi... 

••• ... 

201 

Hirda ... 

... 

244 

Hiwar 

< • i ... 

232 

Holarrhena antidyrentericn 

Holcns : sacclioratus, 208; sorghum, 186; 

259 

Bpicatus... 

t«« 180| 

208 


[] oligarna Arnottiana 


250 

llolostemma Bhoedii... 

• • a 

233 

Houi 

• • • 

268 

Hopea raccmosa 

' • • t 

247 

Hor 

... 

268 

Hofdeum hcxastychon 

* • • 

189 

Hoya ; pendula, 233; viridiOora, 201 

233 

Hnra crepitans 

... 

270 

Huryalli ... 

... 

289 

Hydnocarpus Wiglitiaua 

214, 260, 

272 

Hydrocotylj* Aaiatioa 

... 

260 

Hymcnodiotyon cxcelsum. 

... 

278 

I. 



Ilachi 

* • a 

176 

Illnpi 

... 

201 

Iinperata (.sacclianim) spontanea... 

... 

277 

ludigofera : cordifolia, 197 ; glandulosa, 197 ; 


linifolia, 197 ; tinctoria 

... 

242 

Indray een 

254, 

255 

Iiigadnlcis 

Ipomoea ; hcderacca, 255 ; pes-capra? 

, 285; ro- 

217 

niformis, 202 ; sepiaria, 202; turpethum ... 

255 

Ippi 

... 

201 

Iridefe 

... 

177 

Itaaka 

• • « 

206 

u. 



Jab ... ... ... 


189 

Jaca 

... 

172 

Jack Jniit tree 

... 

172 

Jaiphal 

... 

214 

Jal mukhi ... .. 

... 

265 

Jamalgota .. 

255, 

269 

Jambnl ••• ... 211,245, 

279, 284, 

291 

Jaiiipal ••• ... 

255, 

269 

Japal erundi 


221 

Jasminum : latifolium, 223 ; sambac 

... 

223 

Jassundi ... 

279, 

285 

Jaundri ... 

... 

18«. 

Jasvand ... 

Jatroplia : curcas, 221, 248,255,2G9 

; manibot, 

289 

270; multifida 


269 

JavuB ... 

... 

278 

Jepal 

248, 255, 

269 

Jempal 

255, 

269 

Jhaii ••• ... ... 


240 

J oai* ••• ... ... 


186 

Jondla ... ^ ... 

• • • 

186 

JoncsiaAsoca 

... 

285 

Jow 

*•* 

189 

Jbwdri 

186, 208, 

276 

Jungly badam 

... 

229 

Do, annonas 

... 

205 • 

Jute 

195, 

230 
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/ Kachora ... 
Kachu 
Kadam 
Kadavi nai 
Kaddu kaiikri 

Kai. 

Kair 

Kajra 

Kajiiri 

Kajur 

Kakdi 

Kakamari... 

Kakri ... 

Kakun 

Kala buch-nag 

Kala dana... 

Kala-inderjao 

Kalaka 

Kala-kuda 

Kala-niiri... 

Kalatil 

Kalfenjireo 

Kali 

Kalla Mahomed 
Kainala ... 
Kanials ... 
Kammal ... 
Kan 

Kandori ... 

Kandul ... 

Kaner 

Kangai 

Kangi 

Kangia ... 

Kaugu 

Kaiigni ... 

Kangra ... 

Kanguui ... 

Kanir 

Kanta 

Kanvail ... 

Kanyeil ... 

Kaola 

Kaoli 

Kapas 

Kapela ... 

Kaplo 

Kappas ... 
Kapsi 
Kapus 
Karavera... 
Karbi 
Kardai ... 

B 308—39 


K. 


I KKravi 





Korun j ... 

• » • 


... 

184, 208 

Karwah ... 



... 

... 182 

Karyat ... 


■ ft 

... 

... 291 

Kasumb ... 



... 

' ... 262 

Kassuinba 



... 

... 254 

Kath 



... 

... 21 ^ 

Kathalya... 



... 

... 291 

Kathi ... 



... 

... 210,216, 2.50 

Katiri 



... 

... 267 

Kaula 



... 

... 181,206, 212 

Kaunti 



... 

... 181 

Kayoli 



... 

279, 285 

Kavit 



... 

... 210,264, 272 

Kavitba ... 



... 

... 218 

Kawndal ... 



... 

... 184 

Kecara 



... 

... 270 

Kela 

• • 1 


... 

... 265 

Kena ...» 




... 248 

Kerakang... 

• • • 



188, 209 

Keranj „. 

• • • 


• » • 

... 247 

Kesri 

• • • 

• ft » 

a V a 

... 173 

Kessar 




... 219 

Keud^ 


• *9 

... 

... 257 

Kear 


ft ft ft 


... 214 

Keura 

.. 

• ft » 


... 249 

Khajtiri ... 




248, 269 

Khandodi 




... 288 

Khari-nimb 

• 9 • 



... 289 

Kharia-nag 




... 277 

Khatora ... 



* • ■ 

... 269 

Khela 

ft • • 


»• f 

229, 250 

Khokati ... 



• • • 

ft 

... 266 

Khowsey ... 

• i « 


• • • 

... 228 

Kbus-khus 



« • • 

... 178 

Kikar ... 



t 

... 178 

Kinjal 


ft ft V 

... 

... 184 

Kiuyo 



... 

... 184 

Kiraita ... 

• « • 


... 

184, 187 

Kiraittem... 

ft ft ft 


... 

... 216 

Kiramar ... 


ftftft 

... 

... 289 

Kirmira ... 

• ■ • 



... 178 

Kiwani 

... 


• * « 

.. 231 

Kodra 


• ft ft 

... 

... 242 

Kodri 




... 291 

Kodroa-kora 



... 

... 275 

Kohala 


... 


... 216 

Kokam 

• e • 

• ft • 

... 

... 248 

Kolara 

a « . 

ftftft 


... 189 

Koistel ... 

• « < 

• •ft 


... ... 228 

Kora 

aa * 

4 ft ft 

• • 

. 234, 

Kwa kang 




... 228 

Koral 


• f ft 

1 ff 

... 266 

Korrud 

• • a 

J 

ftftft 


186, 276 

Kowta 

... 

• ft ft 

I • 

218 

Kowti-oil ... 


ftftft 


,, 

. 267 


. 217 

ail 

. 246 

. . 1 

. 262 

... 218 

... 

246 

. •. 

244 

... 

250 

... 

184 

•. • 

2.')0 

• • e 

218 

• • . 

195 

.. . 

229 

... 

291 

*. . 

255 

.. . 

281 

... 

177 

279, 

284 

... 

206 

id ... 

184 

... 

184 

a • a 

226 

a,. 

177 

1 285, 

289 

.a. 

207 

225, 

236 

• ft ft 

237 

ftftft 

201 

... 

222 

... 

270 

... 

201 

... 

174 

... 

204 

... 

229 

... 

225 

a.. 

199 

a* a 

244 

199, 

244 

... 

262 

a «• 

262 

ae • 

258 

... 

274 

... 

229 

184, 

270 


... 184 

... m 

279, 285 
... 241 
... 276 
... 214 
... 184 
... 276 
... 292 
... 276 
... 260 
... 214 
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Kriat 
Kriah-til 
Kucla 
Kukar 
fKuli 
KuliiLi 
Kjalti 
Kunuar 
Kumarbij 
Kurol)a 
Kuml>al 
K umbi 
Kumbia 
Tvumbli 
Kiimuda 
Kupi 
Kiirak 
Kurdii 
Ktirnia 
Knroonai < 
Ku.s1l 
K u8»aii 
Kuasar 
Kussiiii 
Kwaan 
Kydia calicyna 


229, 

180, 


174, 


279, 


L. 


203, 


Labia to ... 

Lagcnaiulra toxicaria., 

Lagouaria vulgaris 
riag«rstra?mia parviflora 

Lakaiuli 
Lal-cbitra... 

Ijaljhau 

Liisiosiplioii; eriooephalus, 2C8; BpcciosiiB 
Lassuu 

Lathyrus Hativua 

Ltturaceiv)... 

Lavandula Burmanui... 

Lawsonia alba (inormis) 

Loa rnacropliylla 
Logmiiiu<»ain 
Lo2»tadenia reticulata 
Lcucas aspera ,,, 

••• •• ... * 

Liyustrum: Neilghorease, 211; robastum 
Liliacese ... ... __ 179,20fi, 

Liaib 

Liinnanthemum crutatum 
Liiiioaia acidissiina ... 

Lmg 

Liunm aBitatissiiaam 
Liu«ai 

Lobelia aicotiauicfulia 


197, 217, 231, 2i2, 


index. 




2B2 1 

^dh 


247, 

260 

219 i 

Lodlira 

... 

... 

247 

291 ! 

j 

Logauiaceas 

1»* 

... 

267 

250 j 

Lokaiidi. 

««• 

.. ••• 

242 

292 

LoKtanthj^cco; 

•.. 

... 

1/4 

217 j 

Lythracese 

,. 

245, 

265 

277 

2(k; 


M. 



206 

Maaka 


... 

292 

232 

Mnar ... , 


... 

237 

273 

Miickwy ... 


... 

260 

250 

Madar 


... 

246 

^32 

Madi 



181 

174 

Miigrabu 



260 

201 

Mahad 

... 

... 

180 

204 

Maka 


180, 

2*60 

241 

Mako 



202 

292 

Makri 


... 

222 

181 

Makur-limbo 

• •« 

... 

222 

202 

Malabari-claebi 

... 

.. 

176 

290 

Malacbra ; capitata, 

227; rotundifolia 

227 

261 

Malkungaiii 

... 

268, 

216 

223 

Malloius PhilippincnsiB 

275 

261 

Malvaccic ... 

. • • 

... 194,215, 

226 

229 

Man 

•• • 

• 1. • * « 


229 

Mand 

... 

• k » • • • 

'l87 


i Mandioca 

.. 

... 

270 


: Manga 

... 

187, 

208 

224 

MaiigifcLi Indica 260, 267, 

259, 279. 284. 


270 

! 


289, 

291 

265 

Man jet 

... 


246 

245 

Mans 


... 

187 

240 

. MAr 

... 


212 

231 

1 Marayada vel 


... 

285 

266 

Marghum ... 

... 


189 

241 

1 M rha 



187 

268 

Marjavcl . . 

... 

... 

285 

179 

. Mama 

... 

... 

187 

264 

j Mar-paspoli 

... 


179 

224 

: Marwail ... 


... 

276 

224 

! Mam Indioa 

... 


?V2 

245 

1 Mataki ... 


... 

198 

291 

1 Medic ago sativa 

... 

... 

277 

264 

1 Melfinthacoae 

... 

... 

270 

201 

1 Molastoina Malabaricum 


245 

203 

1 Mclaatomacefn 

... 

... 

245 


215. 
195, 215, 


243 

211 

23G 

258 

201 

214 

264 
2.31 
231 

265 


Melia ; azadirachta, 196, 215, 241, 257, 258, 

279, 285; ozedarach ... ... 286 

Meliacute ... ... ... 215, 241 

Melotliria : hete'tophylla, 201, 202; madroH. 

patana ... ... ... ... 265 

Memocylon cdule ... ... < ... 245 

Mendi ... ... ... ... 245 

MenUpenniicoaj ... ... ... 264 

M«nki ... ... ... ... 274 

Menyanthes cristata ... ... ... 201 
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Mesna fcrrea 

214, 

280 

Naphatki ... 

197 

Mcthi 


217 • 

Narel ... ... ... 180, 

212 

Methonia,: (gloriosa) superba 


270 

NarU 

221 

Mliur-iiachaiii 

* ... 

208 

Narvala ... 

290 

Mhat ... ... 

... *»277 

Natchiu ... .» 

208 

Micromoria Malcolmiana 

... 

224 , 

Negli 

194 

Milk-bush ... 


268 ' 

Nei’ium ; pdornm, 266, 289 ; oleander 
'■Nib ... ... 

256 

Millet 

... 

184 

242 

Mimnsops elengi 

223, 

251 

Nigela sativa ... 

173 

Mirabilis jala^xi ... ...« 

t ••• 

203 

NiiA ... ... 196, 241, 279, 

285 

Moccii 


208 

Nirnb ... • 

215 

Mogra 

... 

223 

Nt^itunia oleracea 

199 

MoLc 

... 

213 

Nirmali ... , ... 

252 

Mooglai miudio 

... 

221 

Nisottar ... ... ... 

255 

Morimla bracteata 

. •. 

246 

Nival 

248 

Murinda; cilrifolia, 200, 246 ; exerta, 246 ; 


Nival kanta 

275 

tiiictoria, 246 ; toinentosa, 24G ; 

uinbclhita 

200 

Niwal ... ^ ... 

268 

Moringa : aptora, 218; pterygospcrina 218, 

278 

Isfotonia grandiflora ... 

274 

Muringaccaj 

i f • 

218 

Nyctagiueifi 

203 

Moms: alba, 173, 235; Indica ... 

172, 

235 

Nyctantbea arbortristis ... 225", 247, 

290 

Morwa 

... 

236 

r\ 


Mowah 201 

211, 213, 

219 

\J* 


Muclda. scabrella 

... 

265 

Oat 

187 

Mjicuiia pruriciia 

... 

267 

Oci]ftu|n : basilicum, 224 ; gratissimum, 224; 


M|[idmi 

... 

228 

pilosuiu, 224 ; Banctum 

224 

Mukani 

... 

198 

Oclirocarpus longif olius 

241 

Mundiilea suberosa ... 

... 

272 

Ocymuin sanctum ... 279, 284, 287, 288, 

292 

Mung 

... 

277 

Odina; Odior, 242; Woodier ... 250, 

278 

Mungay ... 

... 

218 

Olca fragraus 

223 

Muradsing 

... 

229 

Olcaceaj 

223 

Murgali ... 

... 

236 

Oleander ... 

266 

Murraya Kfvnigii 

... 

222 

Olcineio 

247 

Musa : sapioiitbm^ 174, 235 ; superba, 204, 


Onion 

179 

23b 5 ; ornatu, 204, 235; paradisiaoa, 174, 


Ooinum 

223 


235, 279, 

284 

Ophelia: chirata, 261; multidora 

262 

Myricca3“' ... ... ^ 

-■ 

249 

Ophioxylon (Bauwoltia) serpentinum 267, 

274 

Myrtaocau ... 

... 

245 

Opuiitia Dilleuii 

199 


Myristiceac 
Myreiuete ... 
ilyrtacesB ... 
MyrtuB cooimnnis 


214 

214 

273 

232 

173 


N. 


Nacimi 


187 

f 

p. 


Nagehampa 


214 



Nagdaun ••• 

t ■ • » r • 

256 

Pair 

172, 279, 284, 

291 

Nagdowu ... 

... 180, 204, 

270 

Pala kuda.B, 

... •«. «•, 

201 

Nagkeshar 

... 

289 

Palas 

217, 231, 243, 250, 279, 290, 

291 

Nagli 

187, 

208 

Pallaa yel ... 

* ... 243, 

25a 

Nagmasalkd 

267, 

275 

Falime 

»180, 206, 221, 

231 

Niig phanna 

... 

199 

Palmyra palm 


180 

• Nag phansi 

... 

199 

Pan 

••• 

173 

Nakel 

... 

181 

Pauaa 

••• ... 

172 

Nauaboudarah 


245 

Poudajxaceft: 

" ... ... 207, 226, 

236 


Orchidciu ... 

Orygia decuiubens 
Oryza sativa 
Oayria Wightiana ... 
Ougeinia Dalliergioidee 
Ouroxylou Indicum ... 
Owa 

Oxalia oorniouli^a 


251, 272, 


176 

2 oa 

186 

174 

278 

248 

223 

196 
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INDEX 


Pandanua odoratisstmua 207t 

28 C, 

Pandhari plate 

Panicnm: (oplismenus) colonam, 27C; frn- 
< mentaceum, 184, 276; (Sctaria) glaticnin, 
276; Italicinn, 276; (Setaria) Italicum, 


289 

197 


184 ; miliaceuin, 184, 276 ; 

pilosum 185, 

276 

Pani-lajak... 

... 

lOff' 

Papavcraccce 

... 

214 

Parijatak ... 

247, 

'290 

Parijatuhk 

< 

223 

Paritium tiliaceum 

194, 

227 

Parkinsoma aculeata ^ 

... 

278 

I^aspaluin scrobiculatunj 

... 184,270, 

276 

Pat 

... ... 

228 

Patang 


243 

Patcha 


224 

Pa vonia odorata 

... 

289 

Pedal me® ... ... 

... ... 

219 

l^enicillarift spicata ... 

... 185, 208, 

276 

Petari 

... ... 

228 

Pbalaiigiam tuberosum 

180, 

292 

Plialsi 

• • ■ •• 

230 

Phaiias 


249 

Phaijja 


202 

f'hascolus : aconitifoliuSp 277 ; max, 277; 



mango, 277; trilobus, 277 ; trinervius 
I’Latarphod 
riiathursuwa 

riiociiix : dactyb'fera, 181; fariiiosa, 207 ; 


sylvcstris 


181, 206, 212, 
249, 253, 279, 
242, 


Phopali ... 

I’hyllauthus eniblica 
I’iaj 
Fial 
Pichula 
Filli dampa 
Pinipal 
Pino-applo 
Pinellia tuberifera 
Pipal 

Fipor : botlc, 173; nigrum 
ripcracese... 

Pitbari 

Pithccolobium dulce ... 

Pitpapra ... ... .. ' . 

Pivala kaner 
Plumbagtac® ... 

Plumljago : coccinea, 266 ; rosea, 266 ; Zey- 
lamca ... ... ... ... 

Pogostliemou patchoali 
I'olygala : arvcnsis, 194; Chiuciisis 
Polygalcaj... 


2.35, 279, 283, 290, 


154, 


Punganiia glabra 

Pooii 

Popli 


217, 


198 

249 
200 

2.37 

181 

284 

179 

250 
241 
204 
201 

180 
182 
291 
173 

173 
200 
217 
200 
266 
266 

266 

224 

194 

194 

2m 

229 

174 


Pouzolzia tuberoza 

... 

• a. 

204 

Premna : latifolia, 202; serratifolia 

. ■ * 

203 

Phyllantlius (Anisomena) niultiflora 

... 

249 

Prosopis spicegcra 

278, 

279, 280, 

290 

Ptei jcarputt iiiarsupium 

• • • 

251, 

259 

Pterocarpus santaliuuB 

... 

... 

243 

PtyuliotiB : ajuwan, 223; moutana 

... 

223 

J'unariiava 

« • • 

• • ■ 

203 

Punica granatum 

... 

ft • • 

246 

Piitranjiva JJoxhurghii 


278, 

2S6 

Pyal 

■■ 

... 

217 

R. 

Bagi 


... 

187 

Kaj 

... 

... 

20S 

Bajib 

. • * 


181 

Bala 


• a. 

18*4 

Ramban ... 

... 

• . . 

18.3 

Kdnibana ... 

«.. 

>b. 

183 

Kainetta ... 

•. • 

. . . 

268 

Kamtil 


aa. 

219 

Ban-kola ... 


204, 

235 

Bandia dumetorum ... 

... 

252, 272, 

278 

Bawla 

... 

• • • 

184 

Bhamnaco® 

... 

231, 

212 

llan-bhcndy 

• •• 

aa. 

227 

Bban-amb 

• •• 

a 1 a 

250 

Ebca 

... 

• « a 

234 

BZiita 


216, 

252 

Rhizophorcffi 

... 

.. • 

244 

Bhynchocarpa betida... 

• b* 

... 

200 

Ricimis communis 

* 

220, 

255 

Rivea hypocratcriforniis 


. . • 

202 

Rohan 

mm. 

... 

258 

Robing 

... 

■ a. 

258 

Rosa ... ... ' 

... 

• ■ • 

222 

Jtosacesc ... 

. . ■ 

• • • 

222 

Roselle 

. . . 

• • . 

227 

Bothia trifoliata 

... 

. . . 

197 

llottlera tinctoria 

.. 

248, 258, 

268. 

Rowee 


« # • 

232 

Rnbia cordifolia 

• • 1 

• ft* 

246 

Bubiace® ... 

• a ■ 

200, 

246 

Rtti ... 211,232, 

279,; 

282, 290, 

291 

Rutace® ... 


• ■• 

222 


S. 


Socoliamm: mamji, 238; officinale, 212; offi- 


ciuarum, 185, 277 ; spontaneum ... 237 

Sacoopotalum toinentosum 

... 277 

Saer 

• ... 250 

Safed cbandaii 

... 224 

Safod ran-phal 

.. 178 

Safran 

... ... 177 

Sagargota.x. 

... 217,218, 258 
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Sajiri 


291 

Sinderwani 



176 

Sal 


248 

Sirdi 

ft • • 


277 

Salix tetraspcrma 

• • • • • • 

278 

SisBU 

• •ft 

... 

217 

^ Sama 

• • ■ « • • 

184 

Smilax ovalifolia 

ftftft 

ftftft 

179 

Samiuiclar phal 

f 

P•« 

256 

Smithia senaitiva 


• ■ ft 

291 

SainyJacei'c 

•• • • ■ • 

265,, 

Sola 



198 

Hanaevicra Zeylanica... 

« ■ ■ • * • 

236 

Solan!\ces«... - ... 


202. 

268 

Saiitalacca) 

... 174, 204, 

224 

SoUuam; Jacquinii, 202; nignim, 202; tor- 


Santalum album 

204, 

224 

viim 


ft • ft 

202 

iSauwa 

... 

184 

Sorghum saccharatum 

• •ft 

. ft ft 

186 

Saon 

... 

184 

Sorghum vulgiire 

• ft ft 

186, 208, 

276 

Sap]iidaccn3 

197, 

216 

Soymida febrifuga 

• ft ft 

ftftft 

258 

Sapiiultia; detergens, 252; cmarginatus, 216, 


Splitgcrbera scabrella 

^ ftftft 

• •• 

234 

252 ; lanrifolius, 252; Mukori>£i, 252; 


Spondiaa mangifera ... 


ftftft 

250 

• Bapouaria, 252 ; trifoliatus 

216, 

262 

Sponia Wightii 

ftftft 

234, 

251 

Sap-kaiida 

• •• • 

207 

Stephegyno parviflora 

ft f ft 

• •• 

278 

iSapiiuluB trifuliatus .. 

... ... 

272 

Stercospermiim chelonoidcs 

ft ft ft 

ftftft 

290 

Sapsan 

... 

275 

Storculia; colorata, 229 ; fcctkla, 229 

; guttata. 


Sapotacca;... 

201, 213, 219, 

223 

229, 250; urens, 229, 250 

villosa 

229, 

250 

Saraca Iiulica 

279, 

285 

Sterouliaceie 

ft ft ft 

195, 

229 

Sarru 

«>»• ■ • ■ 

241 

Stiora 


•a. 

268 

Sar»soo 

■ V « • • • 

214 

Strychnos; colubrina, 267, 

275; potatorum, 


Satavari ... 

« • • m • • 

180 

252 ; nux-vomica ... 

ftftft 

• •• 

267 


• ft ■ • » • 

189 

Styfapea) ... 

• ft • 

ftftft 

247 

l^ur 

• ■ » • • ■ 

250 

Suoeda Indica 


• ft ft 

203 

Satwin 

... 

259 

Suchianas... 

• • • 

ft ft ft 

214 

Sawa ... ... • 


184 

Sugna 

ft V ft 

«•# 

218 

Sazgaran ... 

... 

185 

Sunn 


*• ft 

290 

Scirpus kysoor 

• 1 • * • » 

184 

Sunt 

ftftft 

• ft ft 

174 

Scitaniiueo; 

174, 204, 235, 

249 

Santa 


• •ft 

174 

Schleichera trijuga ... 

... 

2G1 

Suran 


ftftft 

182 

Securinega obovata 

269, 

272 

Suraj maka 

ftftft 

ftftft 

219 

Segat ... * , 

#•» ••• 

218 

Suringee ... 

• •• 

• •ft 

241 

Scinicarpus anacardium * 

216, 242, 250, 

264 

Symplocos: panicnlata, 247 

; raoemosa, 247; 


Semmcnatty 

1• . 

195 

spicata ... 

.ft# 


286 

Sesamum ludicum ... « 

• 

... ••• 

219 

Synantherias sylvatica 


• a* 

208 

Seabaiiia: i^gyx)tiaca« 197; grandillora 

292 

Syzijium jambolanum 

• ft. 

211, 246, 

269 

Scthia Indica 

< « ft ft • ■ 

195 





Sewri 

• i ft • • t 

197 

T. 




^.Shalu 

... 186, 

276 

Tocca pinatiOda ... 

• ft • 

... 

178 

'Shaina 

• ... 

184 

Taccaoea ... 

• •• 


178 

Shaini 

279, 

280 

l.acla ... .. 

••• 

198, 

243 

Shamoola ... 

••• ftftft 

276 

Tad ... ••• 

ft ft ft 

180, 

237 

Shamri 

ft ft ft ft « • 

280 

Tag 

ftftft 

231, 

290 

Shexni 

281, 

290 

Tagetos patula« 

ftftft 

• t* 

247 

Shomti 

••• 

242 

Takla 

• •ft 

254, 291, 

292 

Shendri ... 

... 226, 

248 

Tamal 

ftftft 

*aa 

241 

Shidodi ... ••• 

• t • • • . 

233 

Tamara ... 

ft • ft 

... 

181 

Sliimti ... t.. 

... •• 

250 

Tamarindoa Indies ... 

ftftft 

198, 

254 

Shinguti 

••• 

201 

Tamariscineea 

••• 

••• 

240 

Shiral •«. ••• 

•I* 

230 

Tamarix: articulata, 241; dioSa, 241 

Igalliea, 


Shins • ... 

• •• *** 

2ftl 

240; Indica 


••• 

240 

Bida: acuta, 228; carpinifolia 

••• 

228 

Tambut ... 

• ■ 

••• 

278 

Sikhakoi ... 

as* 

252 

Tamruj ... ••• 


264, 

274 

Sindelwan... ... 

*»• ■ 

176 

Tandassir... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

198 

Siudarbur... 

m. 

•■. .as 

178 

Tandol ... 

ftftft 


186 
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INDEX, 


Tapioca ... 

Tar 
Tarliaj 
Targollah ... 
Tar-mar ... 
Tarwar ... 
TaVudrum... 
Tcctona grandis 
Tephrosia snherosa 
Terem 


lata, 244; tomentosi 
Teuri 

Theriophonium Dalzellii 
Thcspesia populnea ... 

Thevetia neriifoliii 
Thor ... 

Thorla champa 
Tborlatacfa 
Tbyrnelaceas 
Thjpbiuos... 

Tickar 
Til 

Tiliacem ... 

Tiloospora cordifulia'... 

Tiru kally 
Twi 
Tiwar 
Tiwaa 
Tokar 
Torki 
Tooria 

Trewia nudiflora 
Triantliema pentandra 
Tribalus terrestris 
TricbosanthcB 2 )almata 
Trigouella f<£nani>gra‘cam 
Trigunclla liidica 
Triumpheta: angulata, 230 
Triticum oistivuiii 
Tuklu ... 

Tal . 

Tula 
Tulas 

Tulsi _ 

Tulsi-bij ... 

Tumba ... 

Tumbe ... 

Tun 
Tuni 

Tunna ... * ... 

Tupkoty ... r ... 

. 

Tut 

Tylophora: astlunatliivay 256 ; tasSuulata ... 


«»« 

270 

Typhouinm: bnlbifcmm, 183, 207 ; 

divarica- 

... 207,212, 

237 

turn 

.. 

207 
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BOTAHT OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY- 


To furnish an even-tojerably accurate'account of the Botany of 
"Western India is assuredly a task of no small difficulty. The main 
obstacle in the way of its fulfilment is th© unmethodical and frag¬ 
mentary manner in which the subject has hitherto been sUidied» and 
the next, our very imperfect acquaintance with the botanical features 
and products of some of the more remote and less known districts of 
the Presidency, especially those parts of it which are under native 
rule. Through the labours of such able botanists as Sykes, Ijuw, 
Graham, Stocks, Gibson, and Dalzcll, a vast deal has already been 
accomplished. Much still remains to bo done, and good work is even 
now in active progress—carried on by enthusiastic botanists whoso 
labours will one day bear valuable fruit. When the botany of this 
Presidency and its dependencies shall have been fully worked out, 
and sufficient materials collected, it is to be hoped that some person 
may be found competent to undertake the task of preparing, on a 
new and enlarged scale, a comprehensive scientific guide to the 
Bombay Flora* 

In this paper I purpose to include only a short description of the 
boundaries and extent of the Bombay Presidency, and its division 
into botanical provinces ; the distribution in detail of the natural 
orders throughout the Presidency, with some account of their econo¬ 
mic uses, and also those of the more important naturalised and 
cultivatcTl plants belonging to each. I shall next offer some general 
observations on the vegetation of "Western India, on the number and 
dDmi^arative development of th<4natural orders, and on the number 
and comparative frequency of species and individuals; and it will, 
lastly, be necessary to consider the subject of distribution, especially 
as influenced by climate, soil, exposure, and elevation. 

The nomenclature of Indian plants is a subject of which the bare 
mention is sufficient to raise a host of difficulties. When the Flora 
of a country is explored by a number of botanists working at different 
times, each independently of the other, and in some oases in ignorance 
of the labours of those who have gone before, it is not extraordinary 
that to a very great extent new sx)ocics shotild be ^instituted which 
will be found by a more careful observer to have been already de¬ 
scribed There is no circumstance by which so many difficulties are 
thrown in the path of the student of Indian Botany as the incredible 
number of synonyms possessed by single plants.^ The identifi^tion 


1 For example, CUtaampeloa Pareira, a common climbing plant of the KSnkan 
jungles, has been described under eighteen different names by various colle<ybors. 
A mant with six or eight names is quite an ordinary occurrence. Allophylus 
a climbing slurub belonging to the natural order Sapindkveeas, possesses, according to 
Hooker’s Flora of British Indla^no less than thirty synonyms. « 
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of a plant is thus often a T’ork of time, solely in consequence of 
the numerous authorities which havo to bo consulted before tlie 
correct dcscrijjtion can be found. In their imiMsrfect definitions 
and sub-division of genera, Indian botanists have much to answer 
for; they have in tliis way not only iutrbduccd confusion into the 
old and well-defined genera, but they havo also imnecessarily created 
new groups and sub-divisions Svhieh arc of no practical value. 
Another prevalent evil is a tendency to the needless and excessive 
multiplication of species ; this is raeinl^" due to a deficiency in habits 
of accurate obsci’vatiou ; the most trivial varijitions resulting from 
such clauses us diftbrenccs in cliniute, soil, aspect, and elevation 
being sufficient, in the judgment of some naturalists, to raise to 
the rank of distinct species* individuals which might possibly have 
been fue pVogony of the same parents. The multiplication of species 
may also l>e atti'ibuted, in a great degree, to the want of harmony, 
■just alluded to, bet ween the labours of such a number of obseiwers. 
It is inevitable that, under these circumstances, varieties of one 
species shouhl be described as so many distinct species by on equal 
number of iudepetidont collectors. If or are the records of Indian 
botany wanting in frequent, examples where a detailed description 
of a sjiecies is drawn np by a botanist from observation of a single 
specimen, the variations of other individuals of the same species, 
no matter how produced, being ignored ; it often binders the prompt 
recognition of a jilant, ini consoquf>nco of tbc specific characters thus 
drawn being necessarily incomplete or even entirely erroneous. It 
may somctiuics be a mat.ler o£ nice jmlgmcnt to determine to wbicli 
description the pariieidar specimen should ho referred. That it is 
impossible to define a species accurately unless it has been examined 
in all its variations, is an important fact which is too frequently 
overlooked. 

In the points above noted the Flora Tndica seems to have sufffered 
to a far greater extent than that of any other eoimt.ry. Hr.* Hooker 
and Mr. Bentliam, for tlioir labours in reducing the number of 
genera and species, will deserve the* grateful romenabrance of all 
future botanists. 

That part of the peninsula, commonly culled AVestem India, to 
which the following detailed botanical description will apply, embraces 
within its limits the western half of the Deccan table-land; the 
‘Vrestcrii Ghtits; the Konkan; North Ktinara; those parts of the 
Sdtpmla hills within the Collectorate of Kh^ndesh, with the neigh¬ 
bouring valley of the Tapti ; Kilthisiwar and Gujurdt; and tlie western 
extremity of the yindhya chain where it slopes downwards into the 
llewa Kaiitha Country. 

This great extent of territory it is necessary to divude into pro¬ 
vinces in order to define clearly the rangt) of tf^c individual species 
comprised within its flora. Political or other arbitrary limits are 
here 6ut of place; each province must be, above all other considera-^ 
tious*, defined and characterized * bv its botanical features. The 
Presidency will thus almost naturally separate into five botanical 
provinces—namely, Ghijardt and Kdtliiawdr, Khandesh, the Deccan, 
the Konkan and the Ghdts, and North Kdjgara. Each one of those 
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is distinguished from the others hy the possession of some charac¬ 
teristic forms of vegetation, and .more especially by the general 
aspect and constitution of its flora. It must not, however, be assumed 
that all the species of a botanical province are to be found nowhere 
outside its geographical limits^ on the contrary, the characteristic 
vegetation of one province passes by insensible gradations into that 
of another, so that, owing to the •absence of any sharply defined 
limits, their botanical boundaric8.,cania.ot be cdnsideibd as more than 
approximative. 

The physical featufeerand climate of each province I now pass on 
to describe—not in any great detail however. ^This particular de¬ 
scription is more especially demanded in order that we may appre¬ 
ciate clearly the influence which these exercise on the g^ogrtiphical 
distribution of plants and on the comparative development of any 
given provincial flora. 

First in order comes the botanical province of 0tTJ4iii.T, including 
the j>eninsula of 'Kathidwar. The river Tdpti forms the southern 
boundary of Gujarflt proper; it is bordered*on the east by the 
table-land of Mdlwa; on the north-cast it is separated from Moywdr 
by a range of hills extending from the river Mahi by Uongarpur to 
below Mount Abu; on the north it is limited by Mdrwdr; and 
on the west by the llan and the Gulf of Cutch. The province 
easily falls into three divisions, which di|Per from one another in 
physical features to a very marked degree. (1) The central portion, 
embracing the alluvial country along the Gulf of Cambay, the 
I*alanimr Stafo, the western parts of Mahi Kdntha, and the northern 
parts of Kdthiawar, is almost perfectly flat. Half the Surat district,, 
together with the disti’ict s of Broach, Kaira, and Ahmedubad, and the 
neighboui’ing portions of the Baroda territory, with parts of Palan- 
jmr and Mahi Kdntha, arc fertile, well wooded, and richly cultivated; 
but the north of Kdthidwdr and the districts of Pdlanpur bordering 
Marwd^ and the llan arc sandy, arid, and comparatively devoid of 
vegetation. The average rainfall at Broach and Kaira is 27 inches, 
%t Ahmedabad and Palanpur *22 inches, but towards Milrwdr and 
the Run it is much less. The hot-weather temperature near the 
Gulf of Cambay is 91”, and in the vicinity of the Ran and 
Mdrwdr it is known to reach as high as 115°; hot winds also 
prevail hero. In the cold season the average daily temperature is 
about 70°. (2) The eastern portion of the province, comprising 

Rewa Kdntha and the western slopes of the Vindhyas, the Panch 
Mahdls, and the greater part of Malii Kd>ntha, is mostly hilly and 
clothed throughout with donee vegetation, principally forest. The 
geological formation is granite interspersed her*- and there with 
trap, slate, and limestone; the hills are separated by deep ravines. 
The hot and cold weather temperatures are much tlic same as the 
plains near the Gulf of Cambay. The annual rainfall is, however, 
considerably in excess; the average for Mahi Kdntha is 33 inches, 
for Rewa Kdntha and the Panch Mahdls 36, and for Bdriya 46 inches; 
.and it is accordingly to this greg.ter humidity that the luxu^ance 
of the vegetation is due. The climate, from ^e close of the rains 
to the beginning of the hot season, is very unhealthy. (3)* The 
peninsula of KdthidiW^r, with the exception of its northern part, is 
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in general undulating. Towfirds the south it is traversed from east 
to west by a semi-circular range of* hills, known as the greater and 
lesser Gir; this range throws off the rainfall into the Gulf of 
Cambay and into the Arabian Sea. Kear.Porbandar are the Barda 
hills, which^ are continuous with a rai)ge extending to the north-east, 
closely approaching the Ran, so that the rainfall of this part of the 
Peninsula is almost entirely sent into the Gulf of Outch and into 
the Ran. The Gir is a succession of hills separated from one 
another by deep valleys, 'wdth their sides scored by steep-sided 
ravines, all clothed with detise jungle ; durio.g*part of the year the 
climate is notoriously unhealthy. Tlie Barda hills are also well 
covered with vegetation. TJie marine districts of the Peninsula aro 
flat, wjth rjeh alluvial soil, and are well cultivated, while the central 
districts are rocky and possess but a very scimty flora. The 
temperature of Kathidwdr ranges from 50° in the cold to 104° in 
the hot season. The annual rainfall in the southern districts is 
between 30 and 40 inches, but the central and northern parts being 
screened by the hills from the rain-bringing winds, it is at Rdjkot 
considerably less,—^not more than 24 inches. The differences thus 
occasioned in the degrees of atmospheric humidity which exist in 
certain districts will in great part account for the varying character 
of the vegetation of Kd,thi;lw4r. 

Kiiandesh. —This botanical province includes the valley of the 
Tapti from Burhanpur nearly to Surat, and tlie western half of the 
Sdtpuda chain. South of the Tapli, it is bounded on the west by 
the Ghd.ts, and is separated from the Deccan by the Silbtiri and Laling 
hills and their eastern extensions. The t.iluk^s of Ch^iisgaon, 
Pechora and J4mnor will be included in the description of the 
Deccan, to which province they belong botanically. The Sdtpudds 
are formed of trap, aro very steep, and arc clothed on boih sides with 
dense forest. The Tapti valley, with an elevation of about 70Ctfeet, 
is perfectly flat and is in general fairly well wooded^; aboiA S^vda 
the country has quite a park-like appearance. That part of the 
Tapti valley which lies immediately l^low the southern slopes of ths^ 
Sdtpuda range is thickly covered with forest and jungle. The rest 
of the province south of Nandurbar is traversed from east to west 
by three parallel ranges of hills with flat country between. Tho 
hills are wooded, while the flat country is covered, more densely 
however towards the west, with low thomy jungle. Towards the 
east tho land is more fertile and is fairly cultivated; in the rivei* 
valleys and near the towns some fine timber is to be seen. Geologi¬ 
cally the trap formation of tho province is similar to that of the 
greater part of th^ Deccan, the land sloping gradually towards the 
Tapti. The temperature varies from G7° in the cold season to 93° in 
the hot season. The overage annual rainfall at Dhulia is 21 inches ; 
but on the hilly northern boundary this is more than doubled. 

The Deccan. —The districts of this great t^le-land which lie 
within tho limits of the Bombay Presidency are bounded on the 
north by Ehandesh; on the easit by the iN^izdm^s territory; on* 
the west tho province is separated from the sea by the Gh^ts an4 
the Eonkan; and on the south it is bounded by Mysore. The mean 
elevation of the table-land is about 2,000 feet. Its geological forma- 
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tion is principally trap and lat^rite. *The surface of its northern 
half is generally level and open, 'with isolated flat-topped hills dotted 
liere and there, parallel spurs extending eastwards from the G-h&ts. 
The soil is comparatively, shallow, there is little jungle, and, except 
near the towns and along the«*iver banks, there is no •'timber. In 
the district of Dhd/xwdr and the southern parts of Belgaum and 
iKaladgi the ground is more broken; instead trap^^^we have granite, 
limestone, quartz, and sandstone making their appearance. In 
the wostom portion of Belgaum there is a good deal of jungle. 
In Dhdrwdr the soil*is» deeper and much more fertile than in other 
parts of the province, and a corresponding influence on the vege¬ 
tation is the result. Along the eastern slopes of the Qh^ts are 
deep ravines, the sides of which are covered with jungle and scanty 
low forest. Altogether the flora of the Deccan, both in species and 
individuals, is far from being extensive. The cold-weather tem¬ 
perature is 68°, while that of the hot season seldom rises above 87°. 
The annual rainfall for Poona, Ahmednagar, and ShdHpur averages 
25 inches, Sdtdra 40, Koladgi 15, Belgaum 38, and Dhdrwdr 
29 inches. 

Thb Konkak and the Qu a'ts. —This province extends from the 
Portuguese territory of Goa to the Tapti, and may bo separated 
into two divisions which entirely difler from each other in physical 
conformation. The Konkan or marine efl^ision consists of a narrow, 
partly alluvial, strip, with a breadth of from 20 to 30 miles, and 
whose mean elevation is hardly more than 100 feet. Borne parts of 
it are hiUy add covered with jungle ; many of the hills are isolated, 
but others are western projections from the Gh4ts. The more 
level country is open and well cultivated. The Ghdt division, or, 
to give it its proper appellation, the Sahyddri range, is a continuous 
chain of flat-topped hills beginning abruptly in the Tdpti Valley, 
where they suddenly rise to an elevation of at least 2,000 feet, 
and expending almost directly southwards to Malabar. In some 
places, as at Mahdbaleshvar, the hills attain a height of nearly 5,000 
sieet, but the mean elevation o^ the whole chain is scarcely more than 
3,000 feet. Their western face is exceedingly precipitous, but to 
the oast they slope gently into the plains of the Deccan. They 
are intersected by numerous valleys and ravines, at the bottom of 
which in the rainy season are. raging torrents. The range, 
throughout its entire extent, is clothed from foot to summit with 
the densest vegetation, that growing in the valleys and ravines 
rising to the dignity of forest. At the northern extremity the 
unhealthy district kno'wn as the D4ng is covered 'with magnifleent 
timber. The geological formation of the province is trap and 
laterite; the districts bordering the sea are, Ifbwever, more or less 
aUu'viol, being formed in great part of the debris -washed down from 
the hills by me monsoon rains. In the extreme southern portion 
motomorphic rocks begin to make their appearance, and these are 
continuous with the formation of -the Goa territory and of ^orth 
^ HAnara. Its climate may be cdossed as decidedly humid, not only 
from the abundant rainfall -takeh by the mountain chain fr<^ the 
south-west monsoon, but also by its proximity to the ooeaxa^, the 
sea breeze during the dry season tempering and rendering moist 
what would, in its absem^, be an arid climate. The province enjoys. 
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too, a singularly equable temperature, ranging from 74'^ in the eol»l 
season to 88° in the hot season. 'Along tho higher Ghdts, however, 
the temperatures arc much less, at Mahabaleshvar it is only 71° in 
the hot and 64° in the cold weather. The rainfall increases gradually 
from the sea level to the summit si the Ghdts : at Bombay the 
average fall is 7o inches; at Ratnagiri, elevated 150 feet, it is 108 : 
at Thiina 91 ; al Mi£tlvcrd,n 175 ; at Ilapoli 135; and at Mah^bolcsh- 
var it reaches its maximum, 2^4 iaches. Towards the Deccan tho 
rainfall rapidly decreases, and at. Pdnchgani, 4,000 feet above tho 
sea and 14 mues east of Mahdbaleshvar, it is <Jiily 50 inches. The 
moist atmosphere and abundant rainfall will thus account for the 
great luxuriance of tho vegetation of this province ; even at tho 
driest ccason. of the year it is more or less green, the country nevei’ 
presenting that burnt up arid appearance so generally observed at 
this period in the provinces previously described. 

ICAnaba.—T his province resembles in some respects the southern 
parts of the Konkaii, from which it is separated by the Portuguese' 
possessions. It is boAnded on the cast by tho Dhsirwdr district, and 
- on the south by Mysore. The surface of ilic^ country is more oi 
less hilly and covci'cd with a luxuriant t.ropical vegetation. Tin; 
marine alluvial strip is uarrow'er than that of the Konkun, and 
presents a similar aspect. In tho eastern and elevated two-thir<Is 
of the province are situated the most valuable and extensive forests 
in the Bombay Presidency. The geological formation is, like that 
of tho Southern ISIardtha Country, all motamorpliic. The tempera¬ 
ture* does not dificr from that of tho Konkan. Tiio rainfall at 
KArwAr is 98 inches, and at Sirsi, above the GhAts, it is 89 inches. 
The province, from its great,cr nearness to the Jilquator, possesses a 
more humid climate than the Konkan, w^hich fact, taken with the 
high and equable temperature, is sufficient to account for the 
predominance of heavier forest and the moisture-loving tvqjes of 
tropical vegetation. Except in tho latter half of tho dry season, the 
climate in the forest districts is well known to be exceedingly 
malarious, resembling in this respect <+he climate of the DAng and 
of the eastern districts of Gujardt. 

The foregoing sketch of the climate and leading physical features 
of "Western India is necessarily very incomplete ; on these matters 
fuller information will no doubt be obtained from the articles on 
geology and meteorology. I shall now proceed to give a somewhat 
detailed exposition of our indigenous natural ordt'rs, noticing too, in 
their proper places, the more important and best known of the natu¬ 
ralised and cultivated species, belonging to those and other orders, 
which arc found growing on this side of India. It will be a more 
convenient plan to tal^e this part of the subject with reference to tho 
Presidency as a whole than to describe the flora of each province; 
separately; such an arrangement as the latter would involve much 
needless repetition, and would besides unreasonably lengthen the 
article*- 

In Dicotyledons, the first grcat«aclass of the vegetable kingdom, * 
tho fallowing natural orders of the Bombay flora are included :— 

Banunculac£;6 is represented in Western India by only seven indige¬ 
nous species. It is essentially an order of temj^fsrate countries, its Indian 
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species being found chiefly in the mountainous regions to the north. The 
few Bombay members of the family are confined mostly to the Ghiits and 
neighbouring parts of the Deccan. Clemtttis, a genus of climbing shrubs, 
lias four representatives : C. vtniloAsifolia occurs on the Southern GhiLts and 
in various parts of the Kdnkan ; G. triloba^ a handsome species, and C. 
Gowriana are common climbers*in the Ghat jungles, the lafter bearing a 
^nsiderable resemblance to the British plant (7. vitalba or “ Traveller’s 
joy.” C. Wighiiana occurs at Mahdba^shvar. mNaravslia Zeylanica^ a 
climbing shrub, is found on the Sduthem Ghjits; Thalictruni Dahselli, a 
small stiff perennial herb, on some of the D^can hills, and with it Delphi¬ 
nium dvLBycaulon^ a plafit with showy blue flowers. The latter also occurs 
in Abyssinia. None of the Bombay Itanunculaceae btq distinguished by 
the possession of any peculiar properties or uses. The poisonous Aeonitum 
Tutpellua or Monkshood, with one or two other flowering mombera of the 
order, are sometimes to be seen in Bombay gardens, where the Larkspur, 
Delphinium Jbrmosum, is also a familiar plant. 

Dilleniace^. —Only two species of this order are known in Bombay. 
Both are middle-sized trees with splendid foliage. Dillenla Indica^ found 
throughout the South Eonkan, has large white 'flowers seven or eight 
inches across, a fleshy calyx possessing an acid flavour, and fruit the size of 
a cocoaTiut. The other species, D. pentagyna^ occurs on the Ghdts, in 
Khandesh, and in the Southern Mardtha Country j the small yellowish 
green flowers, which appear before the leaves, are arranged in clusters 
along the lesser branches ; the small fruit is ^edible. This order is widely 
distributed ; it occurs abundantly in Australia, and is found also in the 
Eastern Islands, in many parts of India, in Madagascar, Africa, and 
America. , 

Michelia Champaea, a member of the MAONOLiACEiB, an order nearly 
allied to the preceding, is a tall handsome tree with fragrant pale yellow 
flowers. It is indigenous to other parts of India, but is only found culti. 
vated in Bombay. 

Anonaces.—A bout half the species of J^his tropical natural family occur 
in India.ac a large proportion are found in tropical America, and the re¬ 
mainder in tropi6ul Africa and the Indian Archipelago. Out of 191 Indian 
raecies no more than seven or eight are indigenous to Bombay, all these 
latter being, without exception, natives of the Konkan and Ghdts. Uva- 
ria narum^ a climbing shrub with reddish flowers, is found on the Sou¬ 
thern Ghiits. Unona pawvosa a tree, U. discolor a shrub, and U, Lawii a 
climber, occur in S^vantvddi. Polyolthea fmgrans, a tree with long 
leaves and fragrant yellow flowers, is found in the same locality. P. cera- 
soides^ a tree with green flowers and cherry-like fruit, is found in the 
Northern Konkan and on the neighbouring hills. P. longifoliay a t-all 
handsome tree with very beautiful foliage, and a native of Southern India, 
is now to be seen in many parts of this Presidency. 8accopetalum tomen- 
tosum is a large tree growing on the Southern Ghdts. None of the in¬ 
digenous species of this order are noted for any uselul or ornamental 
quality. Among the naturalised species may be mentioned A nona eqtta-^ 
nwea, the well-known Sweetsop, said to be indigenous to the Malay Islands, 
but more probably a native of tropical America ; A. reticulata^ the Ous- 
tardapple or Bullock’s heart, and A. muricata, the Soursop, are natives of 
the W est Indies, and along with the first are much cultivated hvire for 
their fruit. Artabotrys odoratissimus^, a climbing shrub, a native o£,^Ben- 
gal, is grown in Boml^y gardens for the sake of its fragrant green flowers. 

MBKiSPBBMACBa. —Thirty-five species of this tropical order, or about one- 
third, are deseribed as beloziging to India, the remainder,being found prin* 
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cipally in tropical Africa and'America. Only nine occur in Bomluay, all 
■which are common to other parts? of India. They are climbing shrubs, 
generally with heart-shaped leaves, .small green flowers, and red fruit. 
Tinospora Malnharica and T. cordi/olia are found throughout the South 
IConkan, but the latter is also distributt>d t6 Khandesh and the moistor. 
parts of Gujurdt; it grows in the most luxuriant maimer on Malabar Hill. 
Avtamlrta cocculns, the fruit of which is known as Coccuhis Itulicusy is a 
largo climl>or with broad shinii^g leaves and black fruit, very common in 
the South Konkoii and in Kdiiara. 'Coct^dus macrucarptbs is a common 
Msithenin climber with sea-gi*een leaves and bunches of white fruit re¬ 
sembling grapes. C. viHosns abounds csveryw-heSbe ; it occurs in all the 
liotanical provinces^ of Wtsstern India, and extends to tropical Africa. 
Stephania hernandijhlia, found in the Konkaii, is indigenous also to Africa 
and .Australia. Cinn^ampeiont J*areira, a large Koukan climber, is said to 
occur not only in Africa, but in tropical America. Cyclea liurvtawtti is a 
Ghdt climber, and C. peltata is universal tlu’ougliout the Presidtuicy. The 
plants of this order possess narcotic and tonic properties. The us(‘s of 
CocGulus Indians are familiar to most people. The root of Tinospura 
cordifolia, known os “galancha,” is in common use here as a tonic and 
antiperiodic. 

N VMPHJEACE^.—I’hree species of this aquatic order, noted for its beauti¬ 
ful flowers, are found in Bombay, JSTymphcca fufns, which closely resem¬ 
bles in appearance? the British alba, "the white? Wateu’ Lily, is ce)mmon 
in the larger tanks througleout the? Presidency : it is femnd in Africa, 
Hungary, and othe?r plaejes*-; its large? handsenne? flowers, appearing after "tlie 
rains, vary in colour from red or rose? to -white.?. A\ stellafa is ejuite as 
common as the pre‘ce*eliiig, but its flowers are somc'Avhat smallt?r, and are? 
blue*, white?, rose*, or j?urple. Kelumhimn speciosiini occurs throughout 
India, in Pt?rsia, China, Australia, aiiel Africa ; it is extinct in Egypt. Its 
flower is said to be? the? “ Lotus” of Egyptian and Indian monumt?nts, and 
its fruit the Pythagore’au bean. Tii the Ajanta paintings the? flejvver and 
leaf arc freejuentJy re?j>resented. The? plant may be? se.‘e‘n growing to per¬ 
fection in a tank near the Thjina* Rail way Station. It is easily distinguish¬ 
ed from A't/niphccii l»y its le?ave!S being always riiiseel above the surface of 
the w'ate'r, while those of the othe>r invariably float. The flower-s are much 
larger and are white? or rose?-coloured; tjie fruit, about the size of a nut, i 5 
eaton, as are also the roots, in Sind. 

FumabiACEA2 .—Nearly all the? Indian species of this order are natives of 
the? Hiunllay^. Only one, If’innnria parvijlora^ is ff)und in Bombay. It 
is a common Aveed in cultivated lands in the Deccan and Khandesh. The 
chief interest which attaches to it is due to the fact that it is also a British 
plant. 

The Natural Order Papavkbaoe.e, closely allied to the preceding, i.s repre¬ 
sented in Bombay by two naturalised spe?cies,—namely, Papaver somni- 
ferum, the opium*- pcjppy, cultivated in some districts of Khdndcsh and 
Gujardt, and Aryetuotie. Maxicaiut, a native of America, but now naturalised 
in India and diffused over the whole country. In many parts of the Deccan 
and KhAndesh the latter plant is a pei fect pest to the cultivators. It may 
bo rccognise-d by its bright yellow flowers and pridkly thistle-like leaves. 

CRtrciPKBji.—This large order chiefly inhabits temperate climates. Most 
of the Indian species arc found in 6he Him^Iayds. One example only^ 
Car^mine hirsuia, a small plant with yellow flowers, occurs in this Presi¬ 
dency-near Belgaum and in parts of Gujardt. Like the solitary species 
of the Furmariacefe, it also is a British weed. RapJnmvs wtivua the 
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Radish, Lepiditim aatimvm the Cress^ Nasturtium officinale the Watercress, 
with several varieties of JSraaeica the jOabbage, Turnip, and Cauliflower, 
are cultivated in many parts of the Presidency. 

Cappabide^. —The plants*of this order are largely distributed to India, 
tropical Africa and America. It is important to note that a ^^at propor¬ 
tion of the Indian species extend int(f tropical Africa—one of the many 
indications of the close botanical affinity ijxisting betwcon*that country and 
India. About twenty species of the‘order are indigenous to Bomliay, the, 
majority of which are also African. Clcome munophylla, C, viscoaat 
C. simplicj/olia, C. JiiCrii/tanni^ and C. c.lielidouii are all common annual 
weeds in the Deccan and Xhandesli. The first grows also in Cutch, and 
C. viacosa is very abundant in the Konkan.. Gynandropais pentaphyUa is 
found everywhere. A/ccrua arenaria, a climbing shrub with fruit shaped 
like a string of beads, is common in the drier parts of the Deccan, Xhdn- 
dosh, and Cujarat. CratO’va reliyiosa, a small tree with handsome white 
flowers, is distributed to the inoister parts of Khdndesh and GujarAt, and 
to the Konkan and Kanara. Cadaba Indica is a small dskrub found in 
Gujarslt and the Deccan. Caj-t^Hirw, a genus of thorpy shrubs and climbers, 
gives eleven or twedve sjiecies to the Presidency flora. Of these C. lleyneanaj 
C. Afoonii, C. lioscbmyhii, (7. tencra, and O. horrida are found principally 
on the Ghdts and in the moister districts ; the last is by far the most 
common. C, pedmiculosa is very abundant in Khiindesh and in the North 
Konkan. C7. Zeylanica^ C. divaricata, and C. aepiaria are plentiful in the 
Deccan. C. apitmaa, a shrub, is coirmion dfi^ng the higher Ghdts. A 
variety r>f this jdant, found in the south of .Europe, is the source of Capers. 
C. i/randis is a small tree growing in the moister parts of the same district. 
C. ap/tylla, a tlfbrny shrub with deciduous leaves and cherry-like fruit, is 
found only in tins dritist places in the Deccan, Khandttsh, Gujarat, and 
Cutch. It is e.sp<.‘cially characteristic of tlie northern sandy localities of 
Gujarat, and is widely diffused ovtsr the arid di.stricts of I’crsia, Arabia, 
and Africa. 

Vi(Aapej5 .—One species only, lonidium suffrnlicosum^ a small plant 
with rcid flowers," is known in Western India. It is common in the South 
Konkan and iix the? Belgaum hills, and .spreads to Australia. Many other 
Speci<!S of the o^dor ai'e found in Kostern India. The violet, Viola odoratOf 
may be seen in gardens at Poona, Mjtthcran, and Mahdbaleshvar. 

Hixinkjo. —The plants of this order are natives of the hot moist parts of 
India, Africa, and Am<iriea. About one-third of the known species are 
distributed to India and the neighbouring tropical countries, many of 
them extending to the Eastern Islands and one or two to Africa, Seven 
species are knowji in Western India ; they are all trees of small size, and 
are usually thorny. Scolopia cre-nata is found on the Southern Ghats and 
in K^ara. Nlacouriia montanat F. cataphracta, F. RamontcJii, and F. 
aepiaria are very common on the Ghdts; their fruits ,,ai% generally eaten. 
The third extends to tropical Africa. Jlydnocarpus Wightiana, luring a 
large rugged woody fruit, is plentiful in the South Konkan j its seeds fur-_ 
nish an oil like CImulmogra oil, which is much used in the treatment of 
leprosy. Qochlospernium gosaypium^ a member of a widely spread tropical 
genus, is a small trt^e with bright yellow flowers which appear befoi'e the 
ieaves. It often occurs in the Deccan and KhAndesh near villages ; it is 
said, however, to l>e a doubtful native, but I have seen it unquestionably 
wild in the Eastt‘.m Khandesh hills. BUca Orellana, from the seeds of 
which the red Anatto dye is prepared, is a native of Brazil, but is now a 
common shrub or small tre® in Bombay and its neighbourhood. The cli- 
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mate here seems to agree with fc so well tiiat its cultivation, for the pre^ 
paration of tho dye, would doubtless prove a lucrative enterprise. 

PiTTOSPOREjs.—Two species of this small order are found along the 
Ohdts and in Kdnara ,—Pittoapornm ilorihundwm and P. dasycaidon. They 
ere both smtiill trees, the former with yellow and the latter with white 
flowers. The plants of this order ^e almost entirely distributed to Aus¬ 
tralia. « •> «. 

«» 

P 0 LY 6 AI.KJ 3 .—This is one of the most widely distributed natural families. 
There are 34 species found in' India, live or six pf <which are indigenous to 
Bombay. Polygala^persicariafoHa. occurs on the Ghats and in the Deccan 
and is distributed to Africa and Australia; P. erioptera in Gujardt, and 
spreading to Arabia and Africa. P. eloivgata is found in E&thhlwdr, the 
Konka!h. anh Kdnara. P. cJiinensia is conunon in Gujarat, the Deccan, 
and the Konkan, and extends also to Australia. Salomonia etltafa, a 
small annual like the four preceding species, is found throughout the 
Konkan. This order is chiefly remarkable for the wide range taken by its 
species. 

f 

OABYOPHYLi,E.aB.—Of tliis large order more than one hundred represent¬ 
atives are found in India ; nearly all are natives of the temperate Hima¬ 
layan regions, many of them, however, ranging widely into Northern Asia 
and Europe. Only three, all annual plants, are as yet known to belong to 
the Bombay flora ;—Saponaria vnccaria, a weed of cultivation found all 
over Indio, is common in ji^arts of the Konkan ; Arenaria, Nilgerrensis, a 
member of a large genus distributed to temperate and cold regions, occurs 
in tlie Southern Deccan ; Polycarpcca corymhosa is found in Gujarat, Cutch, 
the Konkan, and the Deccan ; it exists also in most other^parts of India, 
and in Africa, Australia, and Anu'rica. Dianthus caryophyllusy the Car¬ 
nation or Clove Pink, a native of Europe, and a well-known orimment of 
our gardens in Bombay, belongs to tliis family. 

FoBTirLACE.E.—Two or three species of this small but widely diflusod 
order are indigenous to all parts of the Presidency. One of them, 
Porlulaca ole.racea^ is a c-osmopolitan annual with fltishy leaves, eaten as a 
salad or pot-herb and cultivated or indigenous in moat warm climate^ 
P. (luadrijida has yellow flowers, like 'che preceding, and is an equally 
common annual. P. tuberosa occurs in Cutch. Another member of tlie 
same genus, an American plant with showy variegated flowers, is now 
abundant in Bombay gardens. 

TAMARisciNEii: is a small order commonly found in the hot arid regions 
of the north<^m hemisphere. Tamarix ericuidesy a low shrub resembling a 
small Cypress, with heath-like flowers, inhabits the beds of the GujarAt^ 
Konkan, Deccan, and Khdndesh rivers. T. dunea is found in simUar 
situations in Cutch and parts of Gujarat. Four or five additional species 
are indigenous td* Sind and other districts of India. One of these^ 
T. gallicAy extends to the South of Europe and to Northern and tropical 
Africa. 

Elatiee^—O f this very small but widely distributed family three 
species, are known in Western India. Pergia odorata, P, avn/mannioides^ 
and P, verticillala are small plants, and uninteresting except for their very 
extei&ive range of distribution. Tfte first is common in Gujardt and 
exteijds into Egypt and tropical Africa. The two latter are aquatic, 
growing in and near tanks throughout the Presidency ; they have an 
equally extensive i^ge, the second being foun<| as far as Australia, 
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GuTTiFBBiB. — ^This exclusively tropical, fhoisture-loving, order is common 
in the warmest parts of Asia and Amf^rica, but is rare in Afirica. Between 
60 and 70 species belong to India, eight of which are to be found in this 
Presidency. They are all trees with beautiful dark-green abundant 
foliage, and usually showy flbwers. Garcinia InB/ica^ well known here as 
K.okam, is a common tree in the sheltered Ghdt and Konkanf*valleys from 
Khandala to Kldnara. This most gradbful of trees bears fruit the size of 
a small orange; from the seed the concrete oil csdled ILokam is obtained, 
and the acid rind is an indispensaBle ingredient of native curries. Q» 
Xanthochymus and G. ovalifolius are both _ elegant trees common on the 
Southern GhJlts and in 'Kinara, The gum-r'esiu, Gamboge, is the produce 
of Q. Morelia^ a native of Southern India and Ceylonr Many unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to cultivate in. Bombay the Mangosteen, Q. 
'mnngoatana; nothing but a small stunted bush has been. they, result. 
Oohrocarpua longifoliwtj a handsome middle-sized tree, with white and 
red dowers, which are used for dyeing silk, is frequent in the Konkan 
and Kdnara. Cahyphyllum inophyllum^ a small crooked tree with shining 
foliage and showy white and yellow flowers, and C. Wightianurriy which 
much resembles it, abound in the South K.on^an and Kanara. C, 
tomenti aunt^ a tall tree which yields one variety of Poon span, is very 
common in the Kdnara forests. The flrst mentioned species is widely 
distributed through Polynesia and extends to Madagascar and Mauritius. 
Mesua ferreoy found in the South Konkan, is a most beautiful tree with 
large, fragrant, pure white flowers ; it is known in Bombay as ** Ndg 
Chdmpa.” " ^ 

DiPTEBOCAiiPE^.—An order of tropical Asia. Ninety-one species, more 
than half the whole number, are described as belonging to India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. They are mostly large resinous trees, some of them produc. 
ing valuable timber. This l*residency boasts of but one representative, 
Ancistrocladus lleyneamis, a handsome scandent shrub with white flowers ; 
it is found along the Ghats from Khandala southward. The absence of 
this order from Western India is somewhat remarkable; it is principally 
distri];>uted to Bastem Bengal, Southern India, Oeylon, and Burma. 
Shorea vohunta^ the Sal, a valuable timber tree, also yielding one of the 
varieties of dammar,” is abundant in the Central Provinces, and is found 
^close to the confines of Khdndesh. 

« t! 

c 

Malvace.S!.— The plants of this large order are very abundant in all 
warm regions, and are comparatively common in temperate climates. 
About ninety species belong to India, more than one-third of these being 
indigenous in the Bombay Presidency. They vary in size from small herbs 
to lofty trees. One genus of tlie order, Goasypiuniy may perhaps be re¬ 
garded as tlie most valuable to man of the whole vegetable kingdom. 
Among the species indigenous to Bombay are Malva rotundifolia, a small 
plant found in the Deccan near 'villages, and extending throughout India. 
into Europe ; five species of fifidu, all of them smaH herbs with yellow 
flowers, are common in most places here and are distributed jgenerally 
throughout the tropics of both hemispheres. Of Abutilon there are also 
five species, small shrubby plants with yellow flowers, found everywhere. 
A, mutuum and A, ramosum occur in Gujardt and K4thidw^ ; the former 
also in the Deccan where its seeds were much used as food by the poorer 
classes during the late period of famine. A. Aaiatieum and A, Indtcfiiw fur- 
•uish useful fibres. The latter extends to Africa and Australia. A. gbKMaum, 
is a common flowering shrub in gardens. Malaohra capitada^ a tn.H rough 
annual, a native of tropical America, now grows abundantly In waste 
ground in the neighbourhood of Bombay. A most valuable fibre, for which 
the plant is well worthy s^f cultivation, may be obtained from it. There 
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are two species of Urena^ sm&ll plants with rose-coloured flowers, very 
common and distributed also to tlic.tropics of Africa and America. Pavo^ 
nia Zeylanicay bfdonging to a large South American genus, is found in 
Oujardt, and Demschiatia trilobaia in the Koukan, on the Ghdts, and in 
the Deccan ; both are uninteresting sly'ubby plants. The first is widely 
spread throughout the tropics. Ifibincus is an important and widely diffused 
genus of about 150 specie's, extendinj^ to tropical Africa., America, Australia, 
and l*olyiH5sia. •Nineit<*jn or tw*'nty species are indigenous to Western 
India, almost all of them being tall, *rough, hairy annuals bearing large 
yellow flowers with a purple, centre. II. punctatns, TI. iatarmedivs, II. 
micranthuKy and //. paih(nras/orniis occur in (iTijarat and Kathiawar, the 
third also extending into the Deccan. The remaining species are found in 
the Konkiin, on the (Jhats, a>nd in Ksinara. If. cfinnabinus is cultivated 
as a po4-herU, while from it,s stems is procured the “ ambfidi” fibre. II. 
sahdariff'a is the well-known Kozclle. TI. ahehnoMchus, recognised by the 
musky odour of its seeds, is also cultivati'rl. The fruit of H. cscuJentus is 
the familiar vegetable, Bliendi. This jjlaiit is not known in a ^^’ild state, but 
is, in all probability, originally a native of India. II. Httueens is a small tre.e 
withbioad heart-shajw^ leaves and yellow flowers growing in the Konkan j 
it is also a coninion sea-coast tri'c of Australia and thtj Pacific Islands. A 
few years ago it was brought with .some other plants from Sydney, whence 
its jiresent frequt'ncy in llombay gardens. IJ. vtuftilnfis, II. lilijlornx, II. 
eriocaiyuh', and II. Posn-sinfnimfi, the shoe-flower, shmbs with showy red 
or rose-colourod llowm's, are abundant in gardims in all parts of the Pre¬ 
sidency. 'J’Jit'sjx'sia huHjuis^ growing profusely on the (Ihats, is a small 
shrub witli huge .showy yellow flowi'i’S, appearing hi the rainy season. 2'. 
poimlura, tlie common Bhendi, st'en lu-eryw’here, is a .small tree bearing 
flowt'rs similar to fbe last. Both the.se. species are disHribute-d to the 
Indian Archipi'lago and to tropical Africa, and the latter, in addition, to 
Australia. Gosttyiumu Stocksil, the wild Cotton, is a stmggling and some¬ 
times, under cei'tain eircuin.stances, a climbing shrubby }>lant with small, 
deeply live to sevi'ii-lobi'd h'aves, and yidlow ffowi'rs an inch long, which 
gradually change to ro.s(i-eolour before they wither; the cotton on the seeds 
is of a ytillow hue. It is found truly wild in the Deccan, Xh^ndesh, and 
Sind. There is hai'dly a doxibt that this plant is the wild* form of G. her- 
haccum and consi'quc'iitly the parent of the common kinds of Indian eul- 
tivateil cotton. Soim* l arietitis of G. JJfUthadenfip., the pare^^t of the Amcri* 
can cottons known as Bari >a.do<i.s, Sea-Island, Orleans, and Bourbon, have 
b<;en t'xperimentjilly cultivated in this Presidency. Kydia calycinOy a tree 
with heart.-shapetl leaves and numerous white flowers, is common on the 
Ohdis. liiiuibitx Malabitri(iuii}y thfi lied silk-cotton tree, a lofty .spreading 
tree with prickly trunk and large scarlet flow<*rs, is common in all the 
forests of the l*i-<^sid<*iicy from tlujarat and KliAudcsh to X4nara ; it ex¬ 
tends throughout, must of the liot forest regions of India, aJid is also indi- 
g<nious to Australia. Eriudavdron anfractnosinn, anotlu*r large tree, simi¬ 
larly distributed in this country, and extending into Africa and tropical 
America, has siuaJl“|^ro{?nish wliite flowers ; it is known asth<» White silk- 
cotton ti’t’c. Adanwnift diyiiaUty the Baobab, an extraordinary looking 
tree with an immensely thick trunk but a small head, occurs about villages 
in th() Konkan ami near the Mahomedan cities o£ the Deccan; it is a 
native of tropical Africa. AlUima roara, the BollyhocK, a native of Europe, 
is a common ornamental plant of Bombay gardens. 

Stkcotliacje.®,—T his is a widely • diffused tropical order, occurring* 
almiK^antly in Asia and extending into Africa, Australia, and America. 
About ninety sjw'cies are found in Indio, the Bombay flora possessing six¬ 
teen or <^ight.een of these. The largest and most important genus is Ster- 
cidiOy many lucmbots of which are indigenous to tropical America. The 
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Bombay specios are all large trees, coir.mon in the moist forest districts. 
JS. fvetida, a tall erect tree, occurs in the Kdnara forests, but docs not 
appear to bo indigenous north of tllat province ; it yields one variety of 
t*oon spar. This tree is common in the Eastern Arcliipelago. IS. urensy 
a large spreading crooked *tree -with whitti papery bark, abounds on the 
Northern Ghdts, in this Edng, aiid in the Khdndesh and GirjarAt forests ; 
it yields a large quantity of gum resembling tragacanth. S. villoea and S. 
guttata are abundant on the Southern Ghdts andjn Kanitra; from the bark 
of the latter, cloth is made in Malakdr. " S. cvltirafa, a tall treu? "with red 
flowers, is common in the Gujarat and Khdndesh forests jind on the east¬ 
ern slopes of the Ghdt». tS. a another *lofty tree, occurs in Eanara. 
Kleinliovia hospita is a small straight tree with rose-dbloured flowers found 
in the Konkan. Helictercs isora, a widely distribut<jd shrub or small tree 
with red flowers and curiously twist<*<l cylindrical fruit, is cpnimqn in the 
Gujardt forests and in the Deccan ; it extends to the Indian Archipelago 
and to Australia. A useful fibn* may be obtained from its bark, /■'feros- 
per7nu'm acerifoliuvt , a low much-branched tree with splendid foliage, large 
white frsrgrant flowcjrs, and woody fruit shaped like a 5^nall cocoanut, is 
common in the IConkan near Bombay ; it is doubtful, howevt'r, whethc^r the 
tree is really indigfmous. P. Hryveannm, a species somewhat r< sembling 
the first in appearance, grows on tin? Ghdts towards the south and in the-' 
Southern Mardtha Country. J\ suherifulium, smaller than either, has 
very fragrant white flowers and is abundant in the Konkan jungles. 
EriolcBtui Candollci is a, common tree on the Ghdts, and JUcIochia velntina^ 
a fast-growing tree with a profusion of smaU pink flowers, abounds every¬ 
where. M. corcJwrifolin aTul Walthcria l^ubtca are tw'O widely ditrused 
tropical weeds ; in this Presidency they extejid from Gujardt to Kduara. 
Buettnaria hevhacea is a common Bombay weed. A few specimens of 
O'uasuma tmtieniosay a native of tropical America and a small but elegant 
fast-growing tree with handsome foliagt;, may be seen in Boml»ay and its 
vicinity. In South India it is extensWely planted. The mo.st imimrtant 
member of this ord<*r, Theobronta cacao, the Cocoa tree, a native of tropical 
America, was formi'rly to be found in many Bombay gaixlens. It now, 

howeyer, appears to have become extinct on this side of India. 

* 

Tiliack/U.— The species of this order are abundant in the tropics both 
of the Old and New Worlds, and comparatively so in temperate regions. 
About one-thind belong to the Fibm liidica, and of these lu'arly thirty are 
to be found in Bombay. Many plants of the oj-der jiroduce valuable fibres, 
others yield plcjasant fruits. (Iretciu is a large anti very widt'ly difliised 
genus of trees and shrubs, of -which about fourteen species, bearing white 
or yellow flowers, are found in We.stein India, principally in the Deccan 
and on the Ghats. (7. orientalis is a common shrub on the Southern 
Ghdts ; it extends to Australia. G. poprilifolia, G. nrhienfaia, G. liiichiei, 
G. pnlygaina, and Q. Microcos artj all Konkan shrubs. G. tilia-folia is a 
common tree in Bombay. (7. Aifiulica, a small tree with yellow flowt‘rs 
and edible fruit, is cultivated ever}’^where, and is found^wild in the Dt'ccan. 
Both the last-mentioned species ai-e also indigenofis to Africa, 6'. 2 '>'do 8 a 
and O. vilhsa are also found in the Deccan. O. carphu'folia and G abuti- 
lifolia, both small trees, occur in the Deccan and in the Konkan. Fibres 
may be procured from the bark of all the menibtjrs of this genus. Erino- 
carpus If^immoanvs is a small tree very abundant on the Ghats opposite 
Bombay; it bears showy yello-w flowers and winged prickly fruit. * Trium- 
• fetta pilosa, T-rJwmhoitjlea, and T. sofuudifolla are common weedsaevery- 
whero south of Gujardt; the two first extend into tropical Africa._jj Cor- 
chorus is an important and widely spread genus. C. capunlaria and <7. 
olitorvus, from both of which Jute is obtained in Bengal, gro-w abundantly 
in the Konkan and in the moister parts of the DecCftn. In the vicinity 
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of Bombay they will reach a height of eight feet in sheltered situations on 
good soil, and will yield excellent fibre. O. trilocxdaHay C. foMdcvAarisy 
and C, aniichorus are found in the drier parts of tlie Presidency. (7. acu- 
ta/ngultts is a common ILonkan weed. Elceocarpus ganitrtiSy a •amfl. 'll tre'e 
of the Ronkan and Ghdts, bears purple fruit,' the rough stone of which is 
used by religious mendicants for theii" necklaces. E. ohlongtta and E. 
tuberculatus are small trees found on the higher Gh&ts to the south. This 
is a large genus, abundai^t in Ind^ and the neighbouring islands ; a few of 
its species occur in Australia. 

LiiNEiB.—Of this, the Fla** order, the greater number of species are 
natives of tlie South of Europe; several are, however, included in the 
Indian flora. Linuni Mgsorcnse is a common annual about Bombay and in 
the Deccan. It is doubtful whether the Flax, L. tisifatiasimuni, is indi¬ 
genous ^ Wbstem India, but it is tjxtensively cultivated for its seed in 
Gujardt, Khandesh, and the Deccan, lieinivardtia trigyna and E. tetra- 
gyna, small shrubby plants bearing showy yellow flowers, are common in 
Bombay gardens, but arc found wild on the GhAts. Eugonia tuyatax, a 
shrub with flowers like the last, occurs in the South Konkan aitd Rdnara. 
Other members of the g3nus are natives of Western Africa. 

Ma.lpightace£. —This is a large tropical AmtJrican order having but few 
Asiatic representatives. Only four species, all woody climbers, are known 
in Western India. Hiptage Eud'iblota is common in the Ronkan and 
Ghat jungles ; it bears showy white and yellow flowers, which appear in 
the cold season, and winged,fruit. Aspidopterys cordida^ A. lloxhurghiatiay 
and A. Canarcnsin are smaller climbers than the last, found in the Ronkan, 
and Ranai'a jungles. A native of the West Indies, Malpighitt, ooedferay 
is a frequent shrub in gardens ; it resembles a miuiatu'pd Holly. One 
species of Qalphim.ia, a Mexican genus, and Stigmaphylhm ciliatnniy 
another West Indian plant, are common climbers hero; both have bright 
yellow flowers. 

Zygophylles. —A small tropical and sub-tropical order, widely diffused 
throughout warm regions, especially of Northern Africa But two species 
are found in this Presidency, both inhabiting tlie drier districts. Tribulus 
terrestriSy a small annual with yellow flowers and prickly thtee-angled fruit, 
is plentiful in the Deccan, Gujardt, and Rdthidwdr; it extends into 
Australia, Arabia, Egypt, and tropical AfHca. Fagonia Arabioa, a shrubby 
spinous plant, occurs in similar localities. 

Gehaniacb.e inhabit the temperate, and to a less degree the tropical 
regions of both worlds. Some of the gtmera are confined to the northern, 
others to the southern hemisphere ; a few may be termed cosmopolitan. 
About one-fifth of the order is included in the India flora, a large propor¬ 
tion of these being common to Europe and North Africa. The order is 
but scantily represented in this part of India. Monsonia 8en,egalen»igy a 
common weed with pink flowers, found in the Deccan, extends to Arabia, 
to North-Western India, and to portions of Southern Africa. Oxalis corni- 
culatay a dmall spreading plant with yellow flowers, is common everywhere 
in cultivated land : it is the pest of Bombay gardens, and is also found in 
Europe, Africa, and Australia. O. Acatoaelltiy the Wood-sorrel of England, 
although not found in Western India, may still be^entioned here as in¬ 
digenous in all the temperate Himalayan regions. Another species with 
rose-c< 2 ^oured flowers may be seen in^ardens, and is rapidly becoming a 
weed. Eiophytum aenaitivmn, a common Ronkan weed, extends through¬ 
out tropical Asia, Africa, and America. Averrhoa caramfihola and A. 
biUmhiy both small trees, are ciiltivated here for their acid fruit. Their 
native country is ci^nknown. The lai|$e fgeixijx^lm.p(xtien8 has several re- 
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presentativeg in the flora of thie Pi^idency. They are all annual plants 
with showy flowers, and appear only daring the rainy season. The com- 
mon garden Balsam is a cultivated variety of L baleamina, a very variable 
plant and one of the commonest Bombay weeds, springing up everywhere 
at the first rainfall. The varying hue of the flowers in the wild species 
is no doubt due in many cases to their descent from a cultivated plant. 
After a couple of generations in it^* original habitat the best double 
variety will become single and take on t.he form i;f the wild parent plant. 
The remaining species are found ifl the IConkan and K!.4nara. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the genus is distributed to the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of Southern India. ^ The cultivated varieties of Pelargonium and 
Tropceolumf so common in Bombay gardens, and so well known, belong to 
this order. 

Butacea.—^T he Bombay species of this important naturaf family will 
be most conveniently mentioned under the sub-orders in which they are 
classed. The solitary indigenous member of the sub-order KtUece is 
Peganum harmaloy a small plant with white flowers, occurring in tho 
Deccan; it is supposed by some to have been introduced there by tho 
Mahomedans. It occurs, too, in other parts of Ind^a and extends into the 
South of Burope. Although various species of the sub-order are found in 
this country, the main portion of it is distributed to Southern Burope, 
Africa, and Australia. Utata graveolenSf the evil-smelling Rue, is occa¬ 
sionally seen in Bombay gardens. The small sub-orders 2!anthoxylecB and 
Toddaliece have several Indian representatiYes; but they are, however, 
chiefly distributed to tropical America and Au^itralia. Only four species, 
all trees, are known in Western India. Zanbhoxylon rhetsOy a prickly 
tree bearing small fruit which tastes like orange rin^ and the seeds some¬ 
what like black pepper, is found along the Grhats from Bhandala to 
R4nara. Evodia Roxhurghianay a tree without prickles, with trifoliate 
leaves and white flowers, occurs in the same localities. Toddalla aculeaia 
is a small prickly tree whose seeds also taste like black pepper; it grows 
along tho Ghdts and is abundant in ICdnara. Aeronychia Icmrifoliay a 
shrub with fragrant yellowish white flowers, occurs also on the Ghats. The 
small but important sub-order Aurantiece is almost entirely Indian. Four¬ 
teen or fifteen 'species are indigenous to this Presidency. Glycosmis 
jpenlaphyllcby a small shrub with white flowers, is common in the Bon- 
kan; it is a vary variable plants as its numerous synonyms show. It 
extends to Australia. Murreuya exoticay also Australian, and 
EoenigiAy small trees with fragrant white flowers, are found on the 
GhiitB. The first is often cultivated as an ornamental plant in gardens 
and the latter bears an edible fruit. Claugena Indica and C. Willde- 
noviiy both shrubs, occur on the Southern Gh&ts. Triphasia trifoliaJta 
a low thorny shrub with small crimson fruit, is said to be indigenous; this 
it almost certainly is not, being invariably seen here in gardens only and 
never wild. It is probably a Chinese plant. Aialantia monophyUay a 
climbing thorny shrub with delightfully fragrant white flowers, is common 
on the Ghdts ; it is especially abundant at Mdtherdn.> AC. raeemoaa, which 
much rmembles it, together with Luwmga edevtheremdra and Pardmigrtya 
nvonophyllay also thorny climbers, are found in the same localities. Idmonia 
addUgimOy another tiiomy shrub, occurs on the Southern. Gh&ts. Feronia 
edephantumy the Woodapple, a large spreading tree with leaves smelling 
of anise, and bearing a rough woody firuit the size and shape of a oricket 
b&ll, is very common in Kh^de^ and Gujardt. JSgle mwrmdm ,is a 
thorny tree with trifoliate leaves, and hard fruit resembling an oran^ in 
appearance ; this is the well-known Bel fruit. The tree is found spaaiAgly 
throughout the Konkan and K&nara, but is most abundant in the foreate 
of Khdnde^ and Eastern C^artt. The cultivated spem^m of QUxm axe to 
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be found in most parts of the S*re8idency, but principally in Bombay and 
the Deccan. The wild species from which they are derived are indigenous 
to Northern India, one or two of them to the Malayan Islands. O. medicat 
var. mediccL, is the Citron, var. "Limonum, of the same species is the licmoh, 
var. acida the Sour Lime, and var. Limetla the Sweet Lime. O. awranilwmt 
var. aurcmixuiiii is the common Sweet (Grange, var. Bigaradia the Bitter 
or Seville Orange, and var. Bergantia the Bergamotte Orange. O. decu/tnana 
is the common l^melo or Shaddpck. 

^ SiMARUBKJE, —This ordcr, characterised by the possession of an intensely 
bitter principle, is distributed throughout most tropical regions, but chiefly 
to America, A.fi*ica,cand the Indian Archipelago. The Bombay flora con¬ 
tains four or five species. Ailantns oxcelsa, a large tree with white bark, 
is comparatively frequent in Khandesh, but is very common in Cujardt. 
The b&rk pbssesscs bitter autiperiodic propertifs. A. MaJuburicaia common 
in Ranara. Samadera Indica, a small tree, is found in the same district. 
Balanites Moadmrghii is a low thorny tree growing in Gujarilt, Ehdndesh, 
and the Deccan. It occurs also in tropical Africa. Quassia aniara^ a 
native of Guiana, has lately been introduced into Bombay. This shrub 
is said to be the original source of the bitter drug, Quassia. 

OcHNACEuG.—A small order found chiefly in tropical America, Asia, and 
South Africa. Some of the Indian genera have representatives in Arabia. 
Ochna immila is the solo species indigenous to Western India; it is a 
small shrub, with bright yellow flowers, found growing in the South Kon- 
kan. O. squarrosaj a nativo of Eastern Bengal, is a common shrub in 
Bombay gardens. ‘ 

Bubserack/G.—^T his small but very important family of resinous trees 
and shrubs is distributed to India, Arabia, Malacca, Eastern Africa, and 
tropical America. The different kinds of Olibanum, Bdellium, Myrrh, 
the Balm of Gilead, and other fragrant resins are yielded by plants of this 
order. Many of its species are as yet imperfectly known. The most 
interesting genus is Bos well ia, B. serrata^ the “ Salai ” of Central India, 
is the source of Indian olibanum, the true “ gugal ” of Sanskrit writers.* 
It is a small crooked tree with whitish bark which separates in ^apeiy 
layers; it bears pinnate leaves and spikes of small pinkish-white flowera 
at the ends of the branches ; the whole tree has a balsamic odour. It is 
very common on the SAtpuda and Ehandesh hills and in j^tern Gujardt, 
especially in the Lun^vsida districts ; but so far as I am aware it does not 
extend fmrther south, in Western India at least, than the range of hills 
which forms the boundary between the Kh^ndesh and Nosik districts. In 
parts of Central India the tree is very abundant. The numerous varieties 
of frankincense and olibanum which are brought to Bombay from Aden are 
obtained from Arabian and African species of this genus. Three of those, 
introduced by Colonel Playfair, formerly Political Resident at Zanzibar’ 
were described and named by Dr. Birdwood ; they are still to bo seen in 
the Victoria Gardens struggling to exist in this moist climate, so diflerent 
from that of theitf^ native country—arid Eastern Africa. It is doubtful 
whethef' Balsamodendron mvJeul^ from which the common or “ byssa gugal ” 
of the Bombay h&z&r is obtained, is indigenous in any part of the Pr€)- 
sidency except OutcR Much of the “ ^gal ” sold in Bombay is brought 
from the latter province. Several specimens of another member of ^is 
genua,, described under the name of B, Boxburghii, are planted round a 
Hindu temple near the vAlago of Peth in the Poona district, but where they 
were brought from cannot be discovered ; it is said to occur wild in other 
distfricta of the Deccan and in Northern Khindesh, but if so it must be 
exceedingly rare,—I at least have never succeeded in finding it. It was 
for long suspecte<| to be identical with the fin^ mentioned species, but a 
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recent comparison would seem to point to^e conclusion that it is a distinct 
species, or at least a well-marked variety. Further research on this vexed 
question is necessary. The fragrant resins, Myrrh and Balm of Qilead, are 
the produce of Arabian shrubs of this genus. Garrugapinnataf a tree with 
yellowish-wliite flowers and bdible fruit, is found in all the moister parts 
of Western India—cultivated no cloubt in many cases. Canafium strioium 
is a tall tree with large leaves occurnn|^ along the Southern Ghdts and in 
Xdnara, as well as in the forest districts^f Eastesii Gujarat. It produces 
an aromatic yellow or browuisli-yeflow resin known as black dammar. 
Many other species of this impcsrfectly studied genus are indigenous 
to the Indian Archipelago and the utughbouring mainland. A few ill- 
groAvii specimens of Filiciutn decipien^, a tall tree of*Southern India and 
Ceylon, ar<3 to be set;n in Bombay gardens. , 

The small but inipoi'tant order MELlAci<i.i!E consists of trce&i andcshrubs, 
and is distributtsd to most parts of the tropics. About fifteen species are 
intligenous to W<istcrn India. Tvt,rt'<£.a virens and Fctregamia alata ore 
common Gh4t shrubs. Melia azadirachfa, the "well-known Nim, is found 
in every district of Tndia ; on this side the tree reaches its greatest develop- 
mc‘nt in Gujarat. It is cultivated in many other j^rts of the world. Jfaf. 
dubia is a small Ghat tree, AI. tizedarttc.h., the l*(irsiari Lilac, a native of 
Northenx Inrlia and of Persia, is a common cultivated fast-growing tree in 
Bombay Cipadessa fr/ificosa is a shrub found on the Ghats and Deccan 
hilLs. Aiiioora riiculltita and A. Ija-wii ai'e Ghjlt trees ; other members of 
the genus extend to Australia. Walititra pinridia also occurs on the Ghata 
'J'he bark of this tree is uschI to jioisou fish *Heynea trijxigth is a small tree 
vevy cojrmum along the Ghats and in Kanai'a. Soymida febrifuga^ a large 

and valuable timber tree, grows in the KhAnde.sh and Gujarat forests ; its 
bark possesses*a bitttjr antiporiodic principle. Chicl-rassia labularisy an¬ 
other useful timber trtKi, is found in t)je South Konkan and ICdnara. 
(f'edrf'Ja tooHa, a largo ti"ee, jnelds a valuable wood resembling maliogany. 
It also is fountl in the saint*, localities ns the last and on the eastern slopes 
of the Ghdts- It exttjnds to Australia. CIdoroxylon Swietema is the 
Satin-wood ; it is a small tree in this l*re.sidency, but attains a large size in 
CVyloIi a/id Southern India. I i, grows in tluj Ahmednagar district and about 
Bclgaum and OKikiUs. This oitler produce-s a number of choice timl>ertrees. 
Mahogany is the wood of Siviefettia viahogoni, a native of Central America, 
%ud now to be geen about Bomliwy. In Madras and Tiengol some trees 
have already reached a considerable size. Many species of Meliaceor. possess 
in addition tonic and antiptsriodic properties. 

OtrATT.LBTiAfiCK.ffi. —A small order of tropical tr(30s and shrubs with one 
representative in Westt^m India. Chaillelia, gelonioides, a member of a 
widely spreatl genus, is a small tree found on the Gliats ; it bears a fruit 
like a nutmeg, which is furnished with a similar red arillus. 

OLACiKEffi is another small tropical family of which three or four species 
belong to tho Bombay flora. The remainder are widtsly diffused through¬ 
out the tropics, a large proportion of them bein^ ig^igenous to India. 
Olax Wightiaua^ a climbing shrub with white flowers, Mappia qplovtga^ a 
small tree bearing foetid yellowish-wliito flowers and purple fruit, and 
Sarcostigmn Klcinii^ a climbing shrub with bunches of orange-coloured 
fruit, are found on the Southern Ghats. The first genus is distributed also 
to Africa and Australia, and the second has some tropical American 
^representatives. * 

Ilicinejs.— ll&B Malabarica is tho*only member of this order kndwn in 
the Bombay Presidency. It is a tree with shining leaves, small #irhite 
flowers, and red berries, found growing on the Gh&ts. The order is dis- 
tHlmted to Asia, South Ai^erica, and South Africa. S^veTal species oectir 
in the Him^lay^. The British Holly is J. aqnifolinm. 
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Oblastbinba.—A widely difftised oi^er found in most of the wanner 
parts of the globe. They are all trees* or shrubs, often thorny. A con¬ 
siderable number of species are imtives of India. Euonymus Indicus and 
Plcurostylia Wightii are shrubs found on the Oh£ts. LophopeialMm 
Wightiav-v-w, a small tree, occurs in Kdnara." Celastrua paniculata and 
Gymnonporia '■Hotkiona are common Ghdt 4nd Konkan shrubs. Q. montana^ 
a variable species, grows very abundantly as a thorny shrub in the drier 
parts of the Decc«n, Kh^ndesh, Qujarat, and Kdthi&wdr; it is distributed 
to Sind, Central Africa, the In^an Aichipclago, and Australia. A small 
tree with yellow flowers, Eloiodendron glancum, is found on the Gh&ts and 
in the moister parts of the ‘Deccaix hills. Hvp'j^crataa Indiaa and JT. 
Grahami, climbing shrubs, are among the commonest of Gh4t plants. Four 
or five spt^cies of Salacia^ a witjjely diflused tropical genus, all shrubs, are 
found o^ the^ Southern Gh4ts and in the neighbouring parts of the Konkan. 
S. prmoidcs bears a cheny-like eatable fruit. Many plants of the order 
possess stimulant, emetic, and purgative properties. 

KnAMNK^.—These inhabit the temperate and tropical regions of every 
part of the world. Some of the genera arc localised to particular coun¬ 
tries, while others are ei.tensivcly diffused. They are found in most parts 
, of India, both in the mountainous districts and in the plains. About 
twelve species are natives of this Presidency. Ventilagomadraspatarta and 
V. BombaiemiSf both climbing shrubs with green flowers, grow on the 
Ghdts. The first is common, too, in Gujarat and extends to tropical Africa. 
Zizyphxin is a large genus of ^.homy shrubs and trees scattered through 
many parts of the tropics. «Z. juj'ttba is an exceedingly common tree in 
Western India and spreads to Australia and Africa ; in Gujardt and 
Xhandesli it is cultivated for its fruit. It is noted for the very foetid 
smcfll of its small green flowers. Z. xylopyrus much resembles the last in 
appearance; it is common on the Ghdts and in the Konkan. JS. nigona 
and Z. teuo^Aia, both thorny climbers, abound in the Konkan, Ghdt, and 
Deccan jungles ; the former yields an edible fruit, mimmulurta, a 

spreading shrub with hooked thorns, is found in the drier parts of the 
Presidency, and is especially plentiful in Khaiidesh and Gujardt, where it 
is much used for making fences. Mhavinua Wightii, the sole <®orabay 
rc*.presentative of a largo widely spread genus, which extends to Great 
Jli'itjxin, is a shrub found on the higher Ghats north of Bombay and in 
pai'ts of the Deccan j its bark is used as a tonic. Scutia Jb/idica is a very* 
common thorny shinb at Maliabaloshvar. Colubrina As-iatica, a shrub with 
shining foliage and greenish-yellow flowers, abounds in the Konkan and on 
tlie. Ghats. This genus is chiefly American, but our indigenous species is 
widely spread throughout the whole of the Old World tropics. Qouaniot 
hiptvftfachya, a climber, occurs in the South Konkan. Green and yellow 
dyes are yielded by some plants of this order, while others produce agree¬ 
able fruits. Many possess a bitter purgative principle. 

Ahpelide^b —The Vine order. Its species abound in the tropics of Asia 
and Africa, but artf ■mc^rc rare in those of America and in temperate climates. 
The cultivated Vine, Vifis vinifera, is supposed to be a native of Georgia 
and Mingrelia, and also of the Northern HimALayds. In this Presidency 
it is grown at Poona and in parts of Khdndesh. The genus Vitia contains 
about 230 species, spread over tlie tropics of both woftds. Between 70 
and SC^are natives of India, in every part of which they are found. A 
great number, too, are indigenous to Africa. Sixteen or seventeen occur in,. 
Western India ; these are all climbing plants with tendrils, small greenish 
flowers, and black, red, or white berries; they are common in all the 
moister parts of the Presidency, particularly near the sea. V, quadrangu- 
larie, a strange locking plant, often mistaken ^^’or a CactxbSy is found in 
Gujardt and along the coast; it may be recognised by its thick, fleshy. 
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square stems, and small leaves. The speffies commonest in the Deccan are 
F. fflcmoat F. setosa, and F. pedata. , F. discoloTt a very handsome species, 
knovm by its deep green and purple, velvetty leaves, is found in the shady 
Eonkan ravines. F. adnata, F. Jndica and F. Sheedei are the most fre¬ 
quent about Bombay. Thd* remaining species occur chiefly in the Konkan 
and KlSnara and along the Gh^ts.' Leea sambucina, also ad African and 
Australian species, is a handsome feisi^^growing shrub common in the Ghdt 
and Konkan jungles. X. macrophylla occurs on the Konkan hills. 

Sapindack^.—T his large order is abundant in tropical regions, some of 
its genera being very widely diffused. Twq or three of the Bymalayan 
genera spread as far as Great Britain, one of theiqji to North America; 
several others, natives of the warmer districts, extend to Australia. A 
considerable number of species are indigenous to India, but of these hardly 
more than ten are to be found on this side. Cardiospermum halwucabum, 
a cosmopolitan tropical plant, is a common annual climber in the Konkan 
and other parts of the Ih’esidency. It springs up everywhere during the 
rains and may be known by its small pinkish-white flowers, bladdery 
capsules, and black seeds which bear a white heart-shaped spot. The 
genus is principally American. Ileviigyroaa cantseetis, a tree with small 
white flowers, occurs on the Ghats. Alophylus Cohho is a very variable 
species; consequently it is burdened with synonyms. According to soil and 
situation it is a small tree, a shrub, or a woody climber. It is found in 
the South Konkan, but is difiused also tlirough the other moist parts of 
India, the Indian Archipelago, and Northern Australia; the genus has 
several American representatives. ScldtiicJihrjf. trijuga is a common Ghdt 
tree occurring also in the Gujardt, Elhdndesh, and Kdnara forests ; it bears 
white flowers and prickly fruit, and is said to yield valuable timber. 
Sapividus ema-t gmatus is a large tree common about villages in the Deccan 
and Khdndesh ; it is, however, a doubtful native. S. lauri/olius, a tree 
somewhat resembling the last, is to be found in all parts of the Presidency, 
where it appears to be truly wild. The threc-lobed fruit of both trees is 
used as soap. By some these two are regarded as varieties of one species, 
namely, S. trifoliatus. The very marked diflference, however, which is 
exhibitvd in general appearance and habit, and in the shape of the leaves, 
well seen when the trees grow near each other, renders it difficult to be¬ 
lieve that they are not distinct species. The genus is diflused through all 
'tropical countries. NepJteliu7h Long ana, a useful timber tree bearing 
edible chorry>like fruit, occurs on the Ghdts and in Kdnara. The Ditchi 
fruit is the produce of N. Lit-cJii, a Chinese tree sometimes found in Bom¬ 
bay gardens. Lodoncea viscosa, a shrub with clammy leaves and white 
flowers, is common on the Ghdts and in the Southern Mar^tha Country, 
The genus is chiefly Australian, but our indigenous species is cosmopolitan 
in the tropics. Turpinia pom.'ifera is a small tree found on the Ghdts to 
the south ; it spreads to all the moister parts of India. Some plants of 
tliis order are remarkable for the possession of a saponaceous principle, 
others are stimulant and aromatic, and a few produce esteemed fruits. 

AiTACABDiACKiEi.—No more than seven species, representing six. genera, 
of this important and comparatively large tropical family, are indigenous 
on this side of India. They are, however, more abundant in the southern 
parts of the countiy, A large proportion of the order exists in tropical 
Africa and America, and one genus, Khua, is found in North America, 
India, China, Australia, and South Africa. Mangifera Indiea, the Mongo, 

» is too well known to need description. In this I^esidency it atf^dns its 
greatest size in the Deccan and Khandesh. The finest specimens are to be 
seen at Ndsik. In some parts of Khandesh these splendid trees %ive to 
the landscape quite a park-liko appearance. Maiiy varieties are cultivated 
for their &uit; the best Cnd most esteemed of these being fbund along the 
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weatem coast. They have of latfr years been introduced into Queensland, 
where, judging by accounts recently ]ge<»ived from thence, they appear to 
have become thoroughly acclimatised. In the West Indies and Mauritius 
the cultivated mango has long been known. 13uchanania latjfolia, a* 
handsome forest tree with fragrant flowers and edible seeds, is found in 
all the forest* districts, especially in Kltnara, Kh^ndesh, and Gujardt. 
Odina Wodier^ a large tree with whbte bark and spikes of small purple 
flowers, grows in ajmost e^^^ery par^of the Presidency. Semeoarpus ana- 
cardhim.y the Marking-nut tree, is fotind in the Deccan, the Konkan, 
K&nara, and Gujar;it; its seeds are edible, and the acrid juice of its fruit 
is used for marking linen and a vi'sicani. The trete is also indigenous to 
Australia. MoUgavH^i^Ariiottiana is a useful timber tree found in Kdnara ; 
a tine black varnish is procured ,from its fruit. II. (JraJiamii occurs in the 
Konkan^ Nolhopegl-a ColtI>roohiann is a small tree growing on the Ghilts 
and in the South Konkan. It bears white flowers and edible fruit. All 
the plants of this order yield an acrid resinous juice, which in some cases 
is a violent irritant poison. I*lniacut tcrehinihua, the Chian turpentine 
tree, a native of Southern Europe, has lately be^on introduced into Bombay, 
where it seems to flourisli exceedingly. P. rcra, a Persian tree, yields 
Pistachio nuts. Cashew*nuts ai’e the produce of Anacardiunt occidentals, 
a Brazilian tree, now common in many parts of the Konkan, and no doubt 
introduced by the Portuguese. Sclti-nus molle, the false Pepper, a small 
tree of tropical America, may be seen in (Janesh Khind Gardens. Hpondias 
mangifera, a tree indigenous to many of the forest districts of otlier parts 
of India, has become pretty common about Bombay; its fruit is eaten. 

t 

Moringk^i.—T his order consists of but three species, two of which are 
indigenous to Western India and tlie third to Arabia and Eastern Africa. 
M<tri7iga pierygosperma, known to Europeans in India as the Horse-radish 
tree, is found wild in Khandesh—in the fortssts along the base of the 
Sdtpuda range. In most parts of the Presidency it is planted near villager 
Another species, M. Coucanenftis, occurs in the Konkan and in Sind ; it 
has yellow flowers and larger leaves than the first, and may possibly be 
only a variety of M. aptera, which is found in Arabia, Egypt, and Eai^rn 
Africa. The two Indian species of this order possess in abundance the 
acrid pungent principle so characteristic of the Crucifcrcc. The root, 
scraped, of M. pierygosperma is always used in India as a substitute for 
Horse-radish, while its juice is occasionally^ employed os a vesicant. Ben 
oil, used by watchmakers, is said to be obtained from the seeds of M. 
aptera, and a similar oil may be expressed from those of M. pierygosperma. 
The latter tree yields a large quantity of gum, which is collected exten¬ 
sively by the Khdndesh Bhils, 

OONNA 11 ACBJ 5 .—A Small order of trees and shrubs distributed to the 
tropics of Asia, Africa, and America. The two genera represented in the 
Bombay flora are common to all. Several species are found in other parts 
of India. Rourea saiitaloides, a climbing shrub with stiff shiTiing leaves, 
occurs on the SoutlsLi'n /Ihdts ; it extends also to Western Africa. Co-n- 
narus monocartnis^ a shrub with small yellowish-white flowers, leaves 
similar to the last, and long bright red fruit, together with C. Wightii and 
C. Ritohisi, is found in the same localitiea The order is chiefly valuable 
for the ornamental wood yielded by some of its specie|. Oil is procured 
from thq seeds of others. 

EisG'^MiNOSiB.—This great family, containing upwards of 7,000 species, 
is probably the most important of the vegetable kingdom :—whether we 
oonsid^ its numbers, variety of form, extensive distribution, or its mani-, 
fold uses as food, in medicine, or in the arts. The order derives its name 
from the peculiar fo«m of its fruit, by which character it may alvrapys Ije 
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recoguked. Differences in the form of ijs flowers cause it to separate 
naturally into three Bu1>orders, PapiUonaeecBf CcBsaUpimAem^ and 

MimoaeoB. A familiar representetive of the flrst would be jE}rtfthrvn.a 
’Indica^ of the second Cassia fistula ^ and of the third Acacia AraMca. 
PapiM<ynace<B are diffused orer the greater part of the world, but are most 
abundant in warm regions and hi the nort^ temperate zone. ^ Ccssalp^iwieas 
are almost entirely confined to tropicr 1 regions, while Mvmosecc are pretty 
generally difiused throughout the tropij^ and thp south temperate zone, 
being very rare in the sub-tropical f arts^of the northern hemisphere. There 
are 290 genera described as belonging to the first sub-order, 76 to the 
second, and 27 to the? third. In Western India they occur in almost 
exactly the same relative proportions, while as' regards distribution, 
Papilionacem are pretty equably spread over the whole Presidency \ with 
few exceptions CcBsalpiniecc are found most constantly in the Eonkan, on 
the Ghdt^ and in E^ara ; and Mimosece are best represented in the drier 
districts of the Deccan, lOidndesh, and Gujardt. The Bombay flora pos¬ 
sesses nearly twice as many specific representatives of Legumvnoscc as it 
does of any other natural family, while at the same time a large number 
of the species are extremely rich in individuals. At least 220 species are 
found on this side of India, a rather meagre proportion when it is remem¬ 
bered that the order contains altogether more than 7,000. Within the^ 
limits of the present paper it will bo impossible to do more than merely 
allude to the greater numl>er ; a fuller notice will be taken in those cases 
only where the plants appear to possess qualities of sufficient interest. 

Belonging to Papiliorbaccce, the first sub-Ox*der, we have Pothia tri/oliata^ 
a small annual plant found sparingly in the ILbnkan. Heylanidia latebrosa^ 
the only member of the genus, is a spreading pro.strate herb, exceedingly 
abundant in the Deccan. Crotalaria is a largo tropical, principally African, 
genus of herbaceous plants, usually bearing showy yellow or purple flowers. 
The most important member of it, C. junceay is extensively cultivated for 
its fibre, well known as San. C. BurJila and C. Notmdi are found in 
the drier jmrts of Gujardt and Kdthidwdr, and the remaining indigenous 
species, folly 30 in number, in the Xonkan and on the Ghdts; several also 
occur- in the Deccan, htdigoferay a second great tropical genus of atinna-l 
plants, has at jeast 20 representatives in the Bombay flora. Most of these 
are found in the Konkan and a few spread into other districts of the 
o Presidency. I, linifolia, I. cor^i/oUay and I. glandulosa abound in the 
Deccan, wherS their seeds prove valuable articles of food in seasons of 
scarcity. I. iinctoriay the plajit from which indigo is obtained, grows wild 
in the Eonkan. None of the remaining Bombay species possess any par¬ 
ticular interest. Members of tliis genus, including several of our inffigon- 
ous species, are especially numerous in tropical and Southern Africa. 
PsoraMa corylifoliay an annual weed, abounds everywhere. Millettia race- 
mosay the single indigenous species, is a climbing shrub with large rose- 
coloured flowers, found near Bel gaum and in the Ddng forests. Numerous 
species of the genus occur in other parts of India. Mundulea svherosoy a 
small tree, also bearing rose-coloured flowers, grows ir^bhe former locality ; 
it extends into Eastern Africa. In this countiy its seeds are jsaid to be 
employed for poisoning fish. Of the large ^enus Tephroskiy three species, 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, are common in the Konkan. One of these, 
T. pwpwreay a cosmopolitan tropical plant, is plentiful also in Gujarit and 
Outch. Sesbarda aculeata and S. procumbens, members of a Terj widely 
diffused tropical genus, are annual plants growing in great abundance near 
^ marshy ground in the Eonkan ; th9 first is plentiful also in the moister 
parts of the Deccan, Kh&ndesh, and Gujar&t; it spreads to Austra^a apd 
Africa. 8. ^gppHaoa and S. grand'^oray fast-growing trees, probal^ not 
indigenous howevur, are common near Bombay. The latter warn beau14> 
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ful large white flowers, and its j^ds are eaten as a vegetable. Both trees 
appear to be natives of the Indian Ai*<^pelAgo* Tovemiera ntmirtmlaria 
is a small Deccan and £lAthi4w4r shrub ; it is widely distributed over the^ 
drier parts of Asia. Qeiseapsia crUtata ahd one or two species of Zomiii 
are minute annuals abundant in Deccan pastuz ^; both genera are broadly 
dispersed, the first to tropical Africa, and^^e second to the Oap^ Australia, 
and America. Z. diphyUa is cosmopolitan in the tropics. Alkagi momrorwm^ 
the Camel thorn,, is vei^ oomm(^ in the driest parts of Gujarat. It 
occurs in all the arid sandy regions of < India, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, 
also in the south of Europe. Seven or eight species of SrnMhia are found 
on the Southern Ghdts and in the adjoining parts^of the Deccan j they are 
small herbaceous plants of no particular importance. 8, son»itiva is ex¬ 
ceedingly abundant in the Konkan. ^schynomene Indicat an aTimial weed 
with yellow flowers, occurs in the Konkan and Gujardt; it is dispersed 
throughout the tropics of the Old World. A. aapera, a native of Bengal, 
furnishes the substance of which the common pith hats are made. Pycnos- 
pora Itedyscuroidcs^ a small plant of tlie South Konkan, extends to China 
and Australia. J^eudarthria viscida and Uraria piota are also two small 
perennials of the South Konkan. Seven or eight species of Alysica/rp'us^ 
all herbaceous plants, ard common in the Konkan and the Deccan, the 
•most abundant being A. rugosus and its varieties. The genus is represented, 
and by some of our Bombay species, both in Africa and Australia. Two 
or three extend to the Deccan. The solitaiy member of the genus Chtgeinia^ 
O. dalbergioides, is a large tree yielding a valued and durable timber. It 
bears a multitude of small pinkish white flowers and is common in the 
Ddng, S4tpuda, and Gujar^t*-forests ; it also occurs in K4nara. Several 
members of Deamodium, a large cosmopolitan genus of herbs and shrubby 
plants, scattered chiefly throughout the tropics, are found in the Konkan. ; 
numerous other species occur in various parts of India. A brue preoaiorvuSf 
a well-known climbing shrub, easily recognised by its bright scarlet seeds, 
may be seen in all parts of the Presidency ; its root is said to be used as a 
substitute for liquorice, but to this drug it has not, as far as my experience 
goes, the faintest resemblance. One variety of the plant has white seeds. 
The genus, and especially our indigenous species, is very extensively dis¬ 
tributed through ^e tropics. Cicer arietinum is the com jnon Grt'am or 
Chick-pea, and is cultivated in various temperate and tropical countries. 
Shuieria vestita, Glycine pentaphylla^ and Teramntis lahialisy members of 
small cosmopolitan tropical genera, are Rionkan climbers. * Mucuna mo- 
nospemui and M. prariens belong to a widely spread tropical genus of large 
climbing plants. Both species are abundant in all the moister districts of 
the Presidency ; the latter is cosmopolitan in the tropics. They have dark 
purple, nearly black, flowers ; the first bears a short thick pod, that of the 
second being curved like the italic letter The pods of both plants are 
covered with loose hairs, which come off at the slightest touch and produce 
the most intense irritation if allowed to fasten themselves to the skin. 
Wrythrina Indiea, a well-known tree of rapid growth, with a profusion of 
brilliant scarlet flow:ejrs which appear in January, is plentiful in all parts 
of the Presidency; ^ is^found, too, in Australia and in many of the ialw-ndg 
of P<flyneifla. A variety with white flowers grows in SiLlsette. E. stricta 
and E. suberosa are both ta^ees, also witii scarlet flowers. The first is 
common idong the GhAts and the other occurs in the Kdnara, Kh&hdesh, 
and GujarAt forests. The genus is diffused througlmut the tropics. * A 
new species, E. AttairaliSy has lately been introduced from Queensland, 
promis^ to be an acquisition to the naturalised flora of Bombay, i^ona 
IkilzelHi is a small Konkan climber, as is also Qalactia tenuifiorob ; the. 
latter in distributed to Amerioa, Australia, and Eastern Afiioik. Butea 
frtmdoaay a small crooked tre^ covmrs lai|;e tracts of country in 
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Eastern Gujardt, Edthidvdr, and the DecAin ; it bears abundance of showy 
scarlet flowers, which appear in Eel^ruary. An extensive jungle of this 
tree in full bloom presents a mass of colour the magnificence of which 
cam. hardly be surpassed. In the Konkan and Kdnara it is comparatively 
infrequent. superba is a”gigantic climber of the Ddng forests; it also 
bears large scarlet flowers. Sj^thaldbus Roxburghiiy anotRer extensive 
woody climber with white or red floors, occurs in the Konkan jungles, 
OanavaUa ensiformis is a common Klonkpn herbspoeous slimber, of which 
there are several varieties both wild %md cultivated ; the pods are eaten as 
vegetables. The genus is widely distributed to tropical regions and has 
several American representatives. Puerana tuherofta, a member of an 
Asiatic genus, is a twining shrub with showy blue floVers and an immense 
tul>erous root which is sometimes eaten. ..The plant is common in the 
Konkan junglea Phaseolua is a widely spread genus of herbaceous 
climbers, mostly tropical, many species of which are cultivated as pulse. 
Five or six are found wild in this Presidency, principally in the Konkan 
and Ghdt jungles. P. trilohusy also an African species, abounds in the 
Deccan P. vulgaris^ the kidney bean, is cultivated in Bombay ; it is not 
known in the wild state, but is supposed to be a native of India. Amongst 
the other members of the genus which aro commonly cultivated in Western 
India, P. lunntusj P. anonitifolixiSj P. Mango, and P. radiatiis are best^ 
known. All appear to be Indian plants. Vigrui vexillata, a climber with 
a very extensive tropical distribution, is common in the Konkan north of 
Boml^y. V. catiang is a well-known cultivated plant. ClUtyrea, ternafect^ 
a cosmopolitan tropical species, and C. hiflorff are two very common plants 
during the rainy season; they have beautiful deep blue flowers. Two 
varieties of the first, which is a climber, have white and lilac flowers 
respectively. Two or three species of Dolichoa, members of a widely 
diffused tropical genus of herbaceous twiners, occur in the Konkan jungles. 
D. lahlah, as well as D. hijlorus, are familiar cultivated s^iecies. Several 
species of Atylostia. a genus common to India and Australia, are plentiful 
in the Konkan. One is a shrub and the others are small climbers usually 
with yellow flowers. Cylista snariosa, the solitary representative of the 
genuSf is, a very common climber ; its large white membranous calyx makes 
it a conspicuous* object in the Konkan jungles. Rhyncosia, a large tropical 
genus, gives at least two species to the Bombay flora. Tt. minima, a climber. 
%bounds in the^Deccan and Gujarat; it is cosmopolitan in the tropics. 
R. cyanosperma, a shrubby plant with yellow flowers and blue-black seeds, 
occurs somewhat sparingly on the Southern Ghdts, African varieties, with 
white or red flowers, are described. Several other species are indigenous 
to different parts of India. Four or five species of Fletni/ngia, small 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, occur in the South Konkan. The genus is 
distributed to Asia, Africa and Australia. Dalhergia is a large and im¬ 
portant genus of trees and woody climbers found chiefly in Asia and 
Africa, but extending also to the American and Australian tropics. Eight 
or nine species are known in Western India. The black heartwood of 2>. 
eiaaoo and D. latifolia is the Blackwood of Bombay... Tfio first grows to a 
great size in the D^ng and Gujar&t forests; the latter is commonest in 
Kinara and the Southern Mar^tha Country. D. confert^ora, D, Stookaii, 
aympathetica, D. volubUia, and D. monosperma are Konkan and Qhiit 
climbers. B. hmoeolaria and B. pamiculata are timber trees of the Khdn« 
desh and Gujar&t forests ; the latter also occurs in Kdnara and* on the 
pastern. slopes of the Ghfits. B. melQ,noaeylon, an African species, is found. 
in Bombay and Poona gardens. Pterocarpua maraapium, a large handsome 
tree, occurs in most parts of the Konkan and in tlm D^ng and SS&nijuu 
forests, also in the Panch Mahdls. The red astring^t gum, colled Kino, 
exudes frbm its bark, and its timber is hard and durable. The genus is 
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widely spread over India and eiAends to the tropics of Africa and America 
PottganUa glahraf the sole r^resentative of the genus, is a w^-known 
tree in every part of the Presidency. In Western India it attains its 
greatest size in Kh&ndesh and Gujartt, where it is much planted about 
villages; it is found also in Australia and ixT some of the neighbouring 
islanda Abdut six species of DerriSf a scattered tropical genus of trees 
and woody climbers^ are contained* in the Bombay flora. I>. seandens 
with />. robusta, JB. uliginosa, D. hrevipes, and D. Heyneana are Konkan 
climbers. D. Canarensisy an immense Climber, may be seen stretching over 
the highest trees of 'tixe Kdnara jungles; it bears a profusion of white 
flowers, and when in full bloom is a gcngeous pldnit. The first mentioned 
species is nearly as hmidsome. Sophora Wightiiy a small shrub with yellow 
flowers, and belonging to a widely diffused tropical genus, occurs in the 
Deccanc S. tiomentosa, probably indigenous also, is sometimes seen in 
gardens. 

Having now disposed of the indigenous plants of PapilionaceoBy the 
more important spCcies, not previously mentioned, which are cultivated in 
Western India, c3ay be noticed. Amongst these are Pisum tfativumy the 
Pea ; La^hynts stxHvuSy the Vetch ; Cajanus hidicusy the Pigeon-pea ; Arachis 
(hypogoeuy the Ground-nut; Medictzgo sativa, the Lucem; Cyamopsis 
psoralioidesy the Gaur ”; Ervum lensy the Xientil; TrigoTiella foenum- 
grmcum, the Fenugreek; and Psopftocarpits tetragonolobus, the Ohevaux- 
de-frise bean. The greater number of the cultivated Papilumacece appear 
to have been originally natives of Egypt and Abyssinia ; some of them are 
said to be still found wild in^bliose countries ; and in all parts of tropical 
and sub-tropical Africa they are largely cultivated. 

Tlie indigenous members of the sub-order Oassalpiniece axp chiefly large 
trees and armed woody climl)ers; a few are small shrubs, or even annual 
herbs. At least six species of the widely diffused tropical genus OcBsalpinia, 
four of which are thorny climbers, are found in various parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. O. hondttoella may be seen everywhere, often planted however. 
It appears to be indigenous to all moist tropical countries, sometimes one, 
sometimes another being assigned as its original habitat. The see^ls are 
asserted to possess antiperiodic properties. C. Nuga, C. sopiariAy and C. 
mimosoides are thorny climbers eff the Konkan jungles. The first has large 
yellow fragrant flowers. The second is cegnmonest in the Deccan; it makes^^ 
an excellent hedge plant. C, SapparVy a prickly shrub or ^mall tree with 
bright yellow flowers, occurs in the South Konkan and Kdnara. The heart- 
wood furnishes a red dye. O. pnlciherrima is a handsome shrub, with showy 
scarlet or yellow flowers, common in Bombay gardens. It is said to be a 
native of Arabia and Africa, whence it was introduced into India, but 
in the shady ravines of the Khdndesh hills I have seen it undoubtedly wild. 
C. coriaria, the Divi Divi, a native of tropical America, is now a rather 
common tree about Bombay. Its pods contain a large quantity of tannin. 
Mezotteurum cucullatumy a thorny climber, is common on the Ghdts. 
Poinciana ehbtay a ^*ree with white and yellow flowers, occurs wild in 
Qujardt. , P. regiay the*Gulmohr, now so abundant in Bombay, is a native 
of Madagascar. A third species, from Ohili, P. Qillesii, is sometimes seen 
in gardens. Wagatea gpioata, the sole representative of the genus, is a 
thorny shrub with long spikes of scarlet and orange flowers ; it is common 
in the Konkan, on the Ghdts and in parts of Kh&ndeih. The great genus 
Oassia, containing nearly 400 species,' is distributed to the tropics of 
both tbe Old and the New Worlds, and Is especially abundant in America. ^ 
India possesses several species : ten or twelve are found in this Presidtocy, 
some of them extending to Africa. O. fistula is familiar to most p^ple'$ 
the tree is common in all the fenrest districts, from Kinara to Gujaratj and 
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is besides frequently planted near, town! and villagea It may be easily 
recognised by its large hanging lac^nses of bright yellow flowers, which 
appear in the hot season, and by its long cylindrical pods. O. ooeideniaUat 
O, sophera,^ and O. fora are annual weeds with yellow flowers, abundant 
everywhere during the raihh. They are cosmopolitan in the tropics. C, 
auricviata is a yellow-flowered* straggling shrub very coiftmon in the 
drier parts of the Presidency, more efpecially in KhAndesh and Northern 
Gujar&t. C. obovata, one of the sourcef of Alexandria^ Senna, is a com¬ 
mon Gujarilt shrub. The Bombay Medical Stores are supplied with senna 
from O. angvkstifulia which, wild in Sind and Ab 3 rBsinia, is cultivated at 
Oanesh Khind. G> nuMftma is a Gh4t shnib, and C. pumila occurs in the 
Deccan, Gujarat, and Catch. (7. ahitusy another '^dely spread tropical 
species, is found in the Konkan. O. glaxiedt indigenous to this side of 
India, is a common garden tree. C, Sumairana, from the Bpstern Archi¬ 
pelago, grows to a large size in the vicinity of Poona, where it is much 
used as a roadside tree. O. bicapsularisy a Brazilian shrub, may frequently 
be seen in Bombay gardens. Oynometra rami^ra, a member of a cos¬ 
mopolitan tropical genus, is a small Konkan shrub. IJ^rdwiclcia hinata, 
an elegant tree furnishing valuable timber, occurs in Kii4ndesh and 
Kanara. Saraca Jndica, a small tree with graceful drooping foliage and 
showy red and orange flowers, is plentiful throughout the Konkan.* 
TamarCndus Ivdica^ the Tamarind, is planted in every part of the Presi¬ 
dency. In Gujardt and Kdthidwdr it grows to an immense size. Although 
usually spoken of as indigenous to India, its original home may with 
greater truth be ascribed to tropical Afri<ih, from whence it has spread 
to both Asia and America. It is the only nmmber of the genus; one of 
its varieties, however, being sometimes described as a distinct species, 
T. ocoidciibcdisp, the West Indian or red Tamarind, Bauhmia is a large 
widely spread tropical genus, of which nearly forty species are natives of 
India; not more than five or six are indigenous here. JB. tomentosa is a 
common ornamental shrub of Bombay gardens. J7. racemosa, the sacred 
tree of the Dasara festival, is found everywhere. S. Udalaharica is a 
small South Konkan tree. B. Lawii and B, VaJdii are Ohdt and Konkan 
climbers j the latter grows to a great size, overtopping the highest trees. 
JB. acimtirujUa, a shrub, and B. 2 ^UTpurea and B. variegatOf both trees, all 
natives of other parts of India, are pretty common in Bombay. The two 

• latter are often used as roadsideatrees. 

Besides the naturalised plants of this sub-order which have been already 
mentioned, there are still a few others requiring notice. Peltophm'wm, 
ferrugineHm, a tree with fragrant yellow flowers, a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, has recently been introduo€»d. Parkmsonia aculeaia, a thorny 
shrub or small tree witii drooping branches and yellow flowers, from tro¬ 
pical America, abounds everywhere. Hcemaioxylon campechianum^ the 
Xiogwood, a native of Central America, flourishes in Western India, where 
it might doubtless be profitably grown. Sehizolobiam. excelsumt a large 
Brazilian tree, has been lately introduced into Bombaj^ where, so far, the 
climate appears to suit it perfectly. It promises td ri^l in mqgnifloenoe 
the Poincuma regia. 

The third sub-order— Mimosece —inoludes,like the preceding one,numerous 
useful trees and thorny climbers. Nepbwaia oleraeeoby a small annual plant, 
cosmopolitan in the tropics, is found in Konkan tanks. N. twigrtetrOt. 

# another widely distributed annual,„is common in pastures. N. plena, an 
American species, is common in wet ground near Bombay. * XyZia 
doZahriformis, the only representative of the genus, is a valuable timber ^ree 
which abound in the South Konkan and Kdnara. Sntada sonhdene is an 
immense climber with twisted stems, common along tlm Ohidts* Its podilk 
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ar© frequently from three to ^ur fegt in length and four inches broad. 
This species occurs likewise in allnthe moist tropical regions of Africa, 
America, and Australia. Prosopis spicigera^ a thorny tree, is abundant 
in parts of the Deccan and in lCh4ndesh, Oujardt, and Outch. It extends 
through Sind to Persia. Diehrostachys cinereOy known by its heads o£ 
yellow and rdse coloured flowers, is a common shrub in the same parts of 
tlie Presidency, M.vnw 9 (i> ruhicowiZt# and M. luvmntn^ belonging to a large 
American genus, are both thorny ,f)hrubs, common, the first in the Konkan, 
and the second in the Deccan, GujkrAt, and Outch. M. pudica^ the 
Sensitive Plant, a Brazilian speciets, is abundant about Boml)ay and in 
parts of the Deccan, The great genus A cc*cwt, coftsisting of more than 400 
species, is comparati'v^ly infrequent in India. Two-thii^ of it are exclu¬ 
sively Australian. In the Bombay flora we have but ten or twelve re- 
pr({sentc>tiveS) some of them cosmopolitan tropical plants. A very common 
shrub or small tree near Bombay is A, Farthesianui. Tt grows everywhere 
in the tiropics, and would seem to be a doubtful native of Western India. 
Its yellow flowers are delightfully fragrant. The best known species of 
this genus is Arabic<z, the “ Bdbul.” It is found in all parts of the 
Presidency, attaining it^ greatest size in the black soil of the Deccan. In 
Khandosh, the X.onkan, and Gujordt it is much Itsss luxuriant, and in the 
*iiorthern arid districts of the latter province, although ve^ abundant, it 
becomes a stunted shrub. This tree is distributed to Arabia, Egypt, and 
Bastem Africa, apparently delighting in arid climates, but not olyecting 
to good soil and a moderate degree of moisture ; under the latter condi- 
tioiis it generally develops into a large and valuable timber tree. ^ It is 
the source of gum-arabic. ^!*wo or thrt^e varieties of it ai'e known in the 
Dt'ccmi and Sind. A. ebiirnea and A. tomentosa are KhiLndesh and Deccan 
trees : the latter is common, too, in "Elastem Gujarilt. A. teitcnphlcBa is a 
common trcje of the Southern Mardtha Country, also of Outch. In the 
former district its astringent bark is much employed in the proct»ss of dis¬ 
tilling spirits from palnijuice and sugar. A. sutnn^ a tree with white bark, 
is common in tlie North Nonkan, and is found, too, in parts of Gujarat. 
A. GiUGchuy a small tree with rough dark-coloured bark, abounds in the 
North Konkan, occurring also in Klhandesh, the Deccan, and ^Ujarat. 
The astringent drug called Black Catechu or “ Kilth’* is extracted from 
the close-grained, hesavy, red hoartwood of tills tree. A. sundra, which 
somewhat resembles th(i preceding, is chiefly a Deccan tree, jcxjcurnng, too,« 
in Kdnara. A. hUrouvtn, is another Deccan tree and may easily be re¬ 
cognised by the formidable spines with which it is armed. Three prickly 
climbers-~-A. conchi/mt, A. vntsid, and A. penm-ata —abound in the Eonkan 
jungles. The second is found also in Gujarat and Kathidw4r, and the 
third extends to tropical Africa. A naturalised species of this genus, 
probably A. glauca, is a fast-growing shrub abundant in the vicinity of 
Bombay. It is a great pest in gardens, from whence its numerous suckers 
and spreading roots make it difficult to eradicate. Attempts have been 
made to introduce some of the Australian Acantds, particularly A. molor- 
noxtjlon. and A, d^lbata^ but hitherto with only partial success Five 
species of* Albizzia^ a genus spread through tropical Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, are common on the Ghdts and in the neighbouring parts of the 
Deccan. A. Lehhek and A. odoratissima are both large timber trees of the 
Ghdt and Konkan forests. They are often planted ^ong roadsides and 
near villages in the Deccan, Gujordt, and Khdndesh. The first extends 
to Africa and Australia. A . proeera is a -valuable timber tree which grows , 
to a gfbat size in most parts of the lifonkan. A. st'^idcda is found with 
it. da attianiy also an African tree, is aji exceedingly handsome species 
frequent along the banks of the Deccan rivers and on the Mgher Ghdts. 

It is especially al^jindant at Mdthordn. Of tiie cosmopolitan tropical 
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genus PUhecolohiwm we possess but one indigenous species, P. btg&mimmt. 
It is a large tree occurring in the "E^onkan. P. dvlccy a Mexican tree, is 
now very common in Western India. It is of rapid growth and well 
tuited for a shade tree ; it also makes excellent hedges, and its pod might 
be used as fodder. P. swnuMi^y a tree of Central America, has recently 
been introduced. Amongst the tCaturalised species of this sub-order which 
remain to be mentioned are AdenaniAera pavonina from Southern India, 
Parkia biglandulosay a large tree from IS^alacca, s^d Inga ftoematoxylony an 
American shrub. The first is a very common tree in Bombay ; its bright 
scarlet seeds are well known. The pods of the second contain a quantity 
of eatable farinaceous pulp. The third bead's showy red flowers. 

Bosacejb.—T his large order is mainly confined to the north temperate 
zone. Numerous representatives occur in the mountaino^ regions of 
India. Not more than four are known to be indigenous in Western India, 
and these are found only on the higher Ghats. Pyyeum Qardneri is a 
large tree common at Mahabaleshvar; it bears yellowish tvhite flowers and 
a fruit not unlike a greengage plum in appearance, l^e^other indigenous 
plants of the order are throe species of Bubus, a very widely difliised genus 
of the northern hemisphere. B. moluccemus is one source of the Mah4- 
baleshvar raspberries. P. ell iptiens axid R. la^ioearpv^ occur on the Southern ’ 
Gh^ts. The latter produces a very fair edible fruit. R, idoeusy the com¬ 
mon Raspberry, has been cultivated successfully at Maliibaleshvar. Fra- 
gwria vescUy a Him^ilayan, and also a British, species, is probably the 
parent of the different varieties of Strawberry which are so well grown at 
tlie same place. Rosa-y the Rose, has from tim^e immemorial been cultivated 
in Western India. The commonest kinds here are R. damascenay from the 
flowers of whi^ attar is principally made; R. cefivtifolia, the Cabbage rose ; 
R. Jndiea and R. microphylloy ^e China roses; R.fragrans, the yellow Tea 
rose; and R. ruhigiviosay the Sweet-briar. The original specific characters of 
most of these Roses have been so altered by crossing and cultivation that 
it is now all but impossible to decide which is a distinct species and 
which is not. Rriohotrya Japonictty the liOquat, a Chinese fruit tree, is 
sometimes seen in Deccan gardens. Pyrus tnalusy the Apple, has been 
planted^t Pooqa and Ahmednagar, producing however but very indifferent 
fruit. A few trees of P. cominunisy the Pear, occur in Bombay. Attempts 
^have been made to cultivate the,Plum and Cherry, Prunus domestica and 
P. cerasusy buf hitherto without success. P. aitvygdaluSy the Almond, is 
sometimes found in gardens; and P. persica, the Peach, has succeeded 
very fairly at Panchgani. 

SAXiFRAGACEiB is another family of the northern temperate zone and is 
well represented in the mountainous districts of India. The Bombay flora 
possesses but one indigenous species, Vdhlia visco/tOy a small herbaceous 
plant with white or yellow flowers ; it is common in Gujardt and extends 
into Persia, Egypt, and tropical Africa. Hydrcmgea horteneisy a well- 
known Chinese shrub, belongs to this order; it occuis in Bombay and 
Poona gardens occasionally. ' " 

Cras8ULAcb.s: is a widely diffused order of succulent plants ; they are 
commonest in arid temperate regions, especially in South Africa. Four or 
five are indigenous to Western India. TiLlcea pe^demdray a creeping plant, 
occurs in the Konkan, and spreads to tropical Africa. BryophyUtmt eedy- 
. cinum, a cosmopolitan tropical plant, is found in nearly every part of the 
Presidency, and frequently in gardens. Its leaves possess tiie curiods pro¬ 
perty of forming buds at their edges which develop, drop off, and prodmse new 
plants. KalancheB glcmduloeoy belonging to a South AJiicangeniu, togethes 
with AT. laeiniatay occur 4n the Deccan ; both are a^ AjMoan speoiesii. 
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Brosbraoe^.—^T wo species ofHhis small order, Droaera Barmanni and 
D. InddoOi are found in the Eonkan^ during the rainy season. They are 
small herbaceous plants and are very widely distributed through the Old 
World tropics. Liike the common Sundew, D. rotundifolia, a native of 
Great Britain, these two plants bear on theif leaves irritable glandular 
hairs, which possess the power of closing *round insects that may happen 
to alight on them. The plants would appear also to be capable of digesting 
and assimilating the inseots and ot^er animal matter which are thus secured. 

• 

Of the small but widely diffiised order, Haloraqb^, we have two indb 
genous species. Serpicula Indioa, a little creeping plant, occurs in the 
Deccan, and Myriophyllum Iridicum, an aquatic species, is common in tanks. 

BHizoPHORBiE, another small order, consists of trees or large shrubs 
which inhabit principally the salt marshes near the mouths of tidal tropical 
rivers. Bhizophora mmteronaia is a tall shrub abundant along the coasts of 
India, Burma, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. In the salt swamps of tropical Africa it exists in enormous 
quantities ; the lab 3 rrinih formed by their interlacing aerial roots, together 
with the mud of the sjyamps, is known as a Mangrove bog. Brugtiiera 
gymnnrhiza and B. -parmjiora are small trees common along Hie K^lthidwdr, 
Gujardt, and Konkan coasts. GaraUia integerrivia is another small tree 
frequent on the Ghdts and in Kdnara. Most of these species extend to 
Australia. 

Oombbbtaceas.—S everal latgo and useful timber trees belong to this 
order, and many of its species are extensive climbers. An astringent 
principle is contained in the bark and fruit of nearly all its members. The 
order is distributed almost exclusively to the tropics, both of the Old and 
New Worlds. A considerable number of species are contained in the Flora 
Indica, about ten of them being indigenous to this Presidency. TormLnalia, 
is an important genus of timber trees distributed to most parts of tropical 
Asia and Africa. T. helerica grows to a great size in all the Bombay 
forests, from Kdnara to Oujardt; its seeds, which taste like almonds, are 
eaten. T. chebxda is a common tree in the inland parts of Kdnar^afld on 
the eastern slopes of the Ghdts; its fruits are very astringent and are 
exported in large quantities from Bombay for tanning. T. tomenSosa, a 
tree with winged fruit, abounds in Kdnara, the Konkan, aiyi in the Ddng • 
forests. It occurs also, but more sparingly, in the Deccan, and is, besides, 
found in many other parts of India. On the Ghdts and Konkan hills it 
exists in enormous numbers, but, from being constantly cut down for fire¬ 
wood, it appears more or less stunted. It yields a hard and durable 
timber. 2'. arjuna is an immense tree in the K hAnde Rb, Ddng, and 
Gujardt forests ; it reaches a great size, too, in the Kdnara and Belgaum 
forests. T. parUcidata is another large tree of the South Konkan g rid 
Ghdts. T- caiappaj indigenous to Southern Asia, but a doubtful native 
here however, is a stately spreading tree found in most parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. Its fruits, 4ldgQther with those of T. chehula, are known as Myra- 
bolans and are largely exported. Calycopleris fiorihuada is a common 
climbing shrub in the Konkan jungles. Anog^iastu latifnlia is a large 
useful timber tree found in all the forest distri^ ; it yields a hard white 
gum. Lwfnnilzera racevnosoy a shrub with spikes of jirhite flowers, exists 
in the salt marshes along the coast; it is also an African and Australian 
species. Combretum externum and O. o^cUifolium, members of an extensive « 
tropiefi genus, widely distadbuted, are large climbing shrubs common in 
the Kankan and Ghdt jungles. The latter species is also found in Gujardt. 

O. grandijlorum, with (7. ooecineum and 0» purpureumy are gorgeous scarlet 
climbers of Bombaj^ gardens ; the first is'an Afrisan and the otAier two dre 
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B^ilian species. QuisquaUa IndnfiOy another common Bombay climber, 
with showy red emd white flowers, os indigenous to Bengal and tropical 
Africa. 

« 

Mybtaoba.—T his large and important aromatic order is distributed to 
all the warmer parts of the globei The Indian flora possesses a consider¬ 
able number of representatives, chiefly of the great genus Evtgenia, This 
contains upwards of 700 species, dispersed over l^pical^sia and America, 
but few being found in either Africa or Australia. The Bombay flora 
boasts of only eight or nine representatives, all trees, and occurring on the 
Ghdts and in the Konban and K&nara. •The species best known is W. 
jmnholmta, the ** J&mbhul.” It is found in all parts of the Presidency 
except in the driest districts; on the higher Ghdts it grows in great quan¬ 
tities. It is common, too, in Gujordt and^&thi&wdr, where nia^y of the 
planted specimens reach a large size. In the Deccan it is onen cultivated 
for its fruit. E. Zeylanicay a tree resembling a large Myrtle, together with 
A. caryophyllaea, E. lanceolaria^ and E. WiUdenovii occur on the Southern 
Ghdts. E. salicifolia^ E. lasta^ and A. rtibicunda are conynon along all the 
higher Gh&ts. E. pitne'tday a West Indian species, is the Allspice, and E. 
aromatioa^ a native of the Indian Archipelago, is the Clove tree; the latter, 
together with E, jamhosy the Boseapple, and E. inaZaccensisy arc found ix^ 
Bombay gardens. Earringtonia racemosay a timber tree, is plentiful in 
Kdnara; it bears a profusion of showy pink flowers. B. a/yu^ngulay a 
small tree or shrub with scarlet flowers, occurs about the Konkan creeks. 
The first species is also an African tree. Gareya a/rhoreay a tree, is com¬ 
mon everywhere in the Konkan, Kdnara, 'Ond Dang forests. It bears 
large white flowers and fruit the size of an apple. Ajnong the remaining 
naturalized p^nts of this order found in Bomliay are Myrtua communisy 
the Myrtle, and Psidium guyava, the Guava of the West Indies. Some 
members of the great Australian genus Eucalyptus have been introduced 
here within the last few years. E. glohuluis, the Blue Gum, although 
repeatedly tried, has utterly failed in all parts of the Presidency except at 
Panchgani. Even there the few specimens which remain are more or less 
stun^d. The only species, among those introduced, which at aU promises 
to grow in the^ Konkan with any degree of vigour, is E. saUg'tia, a native 
of Queensland. It finds here a congenial tropical climate. 

Mblastoma£!EJE.—^T his extensive family inhabits principally tropical 
America. Several species are found in India, most abundantly however 
in the Southern Provinces. Five occur in this Presidency. It is worthy 
of note that none of the Indian genera of this order possess a single speciea 
which is indigenous to America ; most of them have, however, Australian 
and African representatives. Except in an occasional instance, the plants 
fsS. the order are endowed with no qualities of importance. Many of them 
are cultivated for their beautiful flowers. Osheckia truncata is an annual 
plant found in grass lands in the Konkan. Melaatoma malabathricumy a 
shrub with showy rose-coloured flowers, occurs in the Jungles of the South 
Konkan and Kdnara, and Sonertla acapigeray a smStll jilant, on the Ghdts. 
The first spreads to the Archipelago, Australia, and Polynesia. Jfemecylon 
edule is a very common tree on.the higher Ghdts. In the cold weather it 
is covered with beautiful violet-coloured flowers, from which a dye is 
obtained. M. terminale is a small shrub of the Southern Ghdts. Thia 
large genus exists in considerable numbers in South India, Oeylon,' Africa^ 
and Australia. « ^ 

LTTBRARias,—The greater portion of this order is indigenous to tac^cal 
America, although a considerable number are also to be found in . the 
tropics of the Old Worl<^ A few mcist in Europe e^d .tiheee: in. Great 
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Britoio. About twelve belong'^^to the Bombay iSonL Seven or eight 
spemes of Ammcmia^ a widely diffugea tropical genus, are found on the 
Gh&ts and in the tanks and wet ground of the Konkan. They are all 
herbaceous plants. The leaves of A. baedfera, an exceedingly common 
Konkan species, are very acrid and are used h^ke as a vesicant. A. senega- 
lensisy a very 'variable plant, and A. salteifoUa are, as well as the first, 
also natives of Africa and Australia. A. octandra is a very common weed 
in most parts of tke Presidency. Woodfordia florihunday the only member 
of the genus, is a shrub with hand!i>ome red flowers, common in the 
Konkan, Kh^ndesh, and Gujardt, and spreading to China, Africa, and' 
Madagascar. LauosonUb alba, ' the Henna, is a 'small shrub cultivated 
throughout most easteVn countries. It is indigenous to Arabia and Bgypt, 
probably also to Gujardt and the Deccan. Lagerstrmmia regime is a tree 
found near r^ver banks in the Konkan and Kdnara, and in otlier moist 
parts of India. Its timber is valuable, and its abundance of large showy 
lilac flowers, which appear at the beginning of the rains, render it a con> 
spicuous object. L, parvijlora is an immense timber tree of the South 
Konkan and the Kanara forests ; it produces one of the varieties of 
" Benteak.” L, lan.ceolg.ta is another timber tree of the same districts; 
it is found, too, in the EZhdndesh forests and in the Deccan. Sonneratia 
%cida, found also in tropical Africa, the Indian Archipelago, and Australia, 
is a small tree growing along the coast in salt marshes and creeks. Punica 
granatum, the Pomegranate, is the single representative of an anomalous 
genus which has been placed at the end of this order. It is cultivated 
throughout India and in m^st tropical and sub-tropical countries, and is 
found truly wild in Northern India, Beluchistan, Persia, and Asia Minor. 

OnA-ORARIG^—O f this widely diffused order the majorit^^of the species 
are distributed to North America. Some are found in Europe, India, 
Australia, and Now Zealand, and several in Africa. Jussicea repens, 
a member of a tropical aquatic genus, is a small plant with yellow flowers, 
common near tanks. J. villosa occurs near wet places in the Konkan and '' 
on the Ghdts; tlie former extends to Australia and the lat^r to Africa. 
Liidwigia parvijlora is a very common annual plant in the same localities 
and is widely spread through the tropics of the Old World. Trapa 
hispinosa, a member of a small aquatic genus which is found in all the 
wanner parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, exists in great numbers in , 
tanks throughout the Presidency, It appears to be quite at abundant in 
all the great African rivers, especially in the Zambesi; its seeds, called 
Water Chestnuts, are eaten. The Fuchsia of gardens, a South American 
plant, belongs to this order, and so does QHnothera biennis, the Evening 
Primrose of Mah&baleshvar gardens. 

Samydace^b is a small family of trees and shrubs found chiefly in the 
tropical parts of America. Several, however, occtir in Africa and Asia, 
and the genus Casearia is distributed to both worlds. C. tomentosa, a amiLll 
tree with greenish-yellow flowers, occurs in the Konkan and on the Ghdts, 
as well as in other l^arto of India. The acrid milky juice of its fruit is used 
to poison* fish. C. graveolens, a small tree, with G. leeoigaia and O. 
nibescens, shrubs, are found in the South Konkan. Hotnalium Zeylcmwmn, 
is a Ghdt tree. The genus to which it belongs spreads to Africa, Australia 
and America, ^ 

o 

PASBiFiiOBK.£.—^The plants of this order are nearly all climbers, the 
greatef number being indigenous to %rOpical South America. In the 
Old World they are comparatively rare, Africa perhaps being most 
favoured. But few exist in India; only one, Mndecea palmata, is found 
in this part of it. |t is a rather rare clhnber ^th a large thick woody 
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rool^ greenish flowers, and orange occurring in the South Konkan 

and the inland pe»rts of Ednara. The genus is Asiatic, African, and 
A,ustralian. The different kinds of Passion flower, so common in Bombay 
gardens, are South American species ef this order. Cwrica papaya^ the 
Papaw, now planted everywhere a|^ut Bombay, also belongs to it. 

OucuRBiTACKA.—A large order of ofinual climbing plants distributed 
throughout all the warmest parts of the globe, more especially to Africa, 
where fully half the genera are represented^ Althoiigh extensively cultivat¬ 
ed as fruits and vegetables, but few are indigenous to temperate climates. 
Both wild and cultivated they are very common in India, and are found 
in every part of the country, being most abundant in toe moister regions. 
In Western India about twenty species are indigenous, and these, often 
existing in great numbers, form, during the fainy season, a characteristic 
feature of the Eonkan and G-hdit jungles. Two species of TrU^hoscviUhea — 
r. tyucwmerina and T. pedmata —common in the Eonkan, have fringed white 
flowers. They are also indigenous to Australia.. T. anguina is the cul¬ 
tivated Snake-gourd. Luffa ama/ra and L, ecfiinata are. abundant in the 
Eonkan; the latter, too, in Gujardt. The fruit of It. acutSngula, probably 
an African species, is a common vegetable in Bombay. It. pentandria is 
also cultivated. Momordica dimea and if. charemtia^ both with yellow 
flowers, abound in the Eonkan and on the Ghdts. The fruit of the latter 
is eaten as a vegetable. Cucumia trigonua and O- pvbeacena are found not 
only in every part of this Presidency, but all over India. The latter is 
■with good reason supposed to be the parent <^f the cultivated C. MelOj too 
Melon. It is also on African species. C. aativus, the native count^ of 
which is ■unknown, is the Cucumber. Oitrulhia colocynthia is the Bitter 
Cucumber or Oolocynth, a well-known purgative. It grows ■wild in toe 
Deccan and Gujardt; also in Arabia, North Africa, and the South of 
Europe. C. vtilgaria^ anotoor species indigenous both to India and Africa, 
is the parent of toe cultivated Water-melon. Gephedandra Indica, ■with 
large white flo^j^rs and red fruit, is common everywhere and is also 
abundant in titopical Africa. Bryonia has representatives in all the 
temperate and tropical regions of toe Old World. B. dwica is toe sole 
British species of the order. B. laciniosa and B. timleUata are plentiful 
in most parts of the Presidency. The first may be recognised by its small 
red and white fruit; that of the latter is sometimes eaten. B. Myaorenaia 
occurs in toe South Eonkan. xdukia actibrella^ the^nly mmnber of toe 
genus, is common In all parts of Western India, also occurring in Africa 
and Australia. One species of Zohneriaf bearing clustered rod fruits, one 
each of Ctenolepia and Bhynchocarpaf with three of OorallocarpttSf are 
found in Gujardt and the first also in Edtoidwdr. Zanonia Indica, ■with 
small yellow flowers and conical fruit, is a rare plant found in parts of the 
South Eonkan. Besides the cultivated species already noted, there are 
several others common in Bombay. The cMef of these are the Pumpkins, 
Oveurhita Pepo, O. maxima, axid O. moachaia. G. is toe Vegetable 

Marrow, and Laganaria vulgaria toe Bottle Gourd. Telfa/ria pedata, an 
enormous species with a perennial stem from fifty to oxce hundred feet in 
length, 'was once introduced into Bombay from Zanzibar. It has, how¬ 
ever, now completely disappeared. The fruit sometimes reaches 60 lbs. in 
weight, and toe large oily seeds taste like almonds. Almost all toe Bombay 
genera of this order are represented in tropical Africa, while nearly half 
of the indigenous species just mentioned are common to both countsiea. 

^ Begokiaoba.—^T hese are chiefly* natives of South America. A few' 
species are found in Asia and Africa. The n^us Begonia, lea'ving cme 
anomalous plant, forms toe enrire order. It contains about 350 iqpeoiiBit. 
Many of these handsome foliage {flauts are oulti'vated in^ BomlMiy gardens. 
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B. crentda^ B. integrifoUat and tricjiocarpa, the only indigenous i^ecies, 
are found in rocky places on the GM>ia. 

Datisge^—T his little order consists of four species, only one of which, 
Tetrameles nudijlora, a large tree with yellow' flowers, is found along the 
Ghdts. Two of the remaining species are Indian and liie fourth is a native 
of Mexico. .( 

Some mention* 0 ! the Natural eirder CACTEiE, which, with one exception 
from Western Africa, is entirely an American family, cannot he omitted 
here. A single American species, Opuntia Billenlif the Prickly Pear, has 
spread in some districts of this Presidency to such an extent as to have 
become a noxious we^d. In the Deccan, where it is largely used as a 
hedge plant, it generally forms dense jungles about villages. It has lately 
been proposed to use planted belts of it as barriers against the ravages of 
forest fires. One or two othc^r species of Opttntki, introduced I believa 
when the cultivation of tlie cochineal was first attempted here, may be 
seen in Bombay gardens, along with Cereuft gnvadijlorua and Pereskia 
grandiflora, A few additional examples of the order lately introduced, are 
now becoming pretty common. 

PicoiOE^.—Tliis is a comparatively large order of herbaceous fleshy- 
leaved plants, mostly natives of hot and dry regions. One species of 
Sesuvmm, three of Trimvthema, aixd three of Mollitgo are common weeds 
throughout the Kunkan, less so in Gujarat and the Deccati. One of the 
latter genus, M. GHnusy is cosmopolitan in the tropics. They grow most 
abundantly near the sea. The three genera are pretty widely distributed, 
four of the species found hero being also indigenous to Africa. The Ice 
plant, MGitembryantJkenmm eryslaUinutn, a native of the Capo, and the New 
Zealand Spinach, 'Tetragoiiia eocpansaf are sometimes seen in Bombay and 
Dcccan gardens. 

Umdellifeile.—T his large, well-defined, and importanifinatural family, 
deriving its name from the peculiar mode in which its flowers are arranged 
on the stalk, belongs principally to the temperate regions ot the noj^hem 
hemisphere. Within the tropics its species are rarely to bo found, except 
on mountains and near the sea. In the north of India they are common 
in the Himdlayds, ai^d on this side about fifteen species occur in the Kon-^ 
kan and on the Ghilts. Central Asia and Southern Europe appear to be 
tht! countries most favoured by the order. Several species are found in 
America, North Africa, and Australia. Hydrocolyle Asiatica, a cosmopoli¬ 
tan creex>ing plant of warm regions, is common in moist places in tho 
'JBI.onkau. Another species, S. tendlay a native of Southern India, has 
lately found its way into Bombay gardens, where it has become a some¬ 
what troublesome weed. A third, H. vulgaris, is a Britsh weed. Btjplent^ 
rwn falcatum, is found in the Southern Mardtha Country and also in 
England. Five species of Pirnpivvlla,, a large w'idoly scattered genus, grow 
about the Xonkaj^and Ghdts. P. monoica occurs on the highest Ghdts, 
while P. lateriflora is common in the Deccan. Polyaygus tuberoms, the sole 
represenmtivc of the genus, is found in the South Eonkan. Peuceda- 
num glamwn, belonging to a large tropical and sub-trc^ical genus, occurs 
near Belgaum; its root is edible and tastes like a carrot. P. grandis, 
which, like the last, has yellow flowers, grows on the Gh^ts. P, sodivum 
is the Parsnip. P. graveolens, the Anise, is largely cultivated in Western 
India,^ Heradeam Concanense is found on the Konkan hills, and four addi c 
tional species on the eastern slopes of tlm Ghdts. Another member of this 
genuis is the Cow Parsnip, one of the commonest British weeds. Several 
well-kuown aromatic species of this fam^y arc cultivated here; among them 
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may be mentioned Fcenieultmi vtJ,gare, Hhe Fennel; Ooriandrum BatvoiMn,j 
Coriander; Ouminum cyminum, Ouniin; and Oa/rum ptyekotis, the 
The Caraway, C. Garuif is not, so far as I am aware, grown on this side 
* of India. As articles of food cultiyated in Bombay we have Daucxis onrota^ 
the Carrot; A]^mni gromeotansy the Celery; and Qarwni petroselinum, the 
Parsley. A variety of fcetid gifm-resins, such as Assafostida, Galbanum, 
Ammoniacum, &c., are yielded by A^atic plants of this order. 

Abaliace^ is a widely diffused, ord!^r belonging to tropical and sub¬ 
tropical countries. Only one indigenous species, Meptapleurum Wallichia-‘ 
nurrij is known in Western India : it is a small tree, or sometimes, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, a woody climber found along* the Southern Gh&ts. 
The genus is distributed to the mountainous regions of India and to Africa 
and Australia. Several species of the oMer are to be seen in ^ombay 
gardens: amongst these is the Ivy, Hedera Helix. This is indigenous, not 
only to Europe and the Himalayas, but to Horthem Africa, Western Asia, 
and Japan. Within the last three or four years Brasmia actinophylla has 
been introduced from Queensland ; it promises to be an exceedingly hand¬ 
some tree and to do well in Bombay. Arcdia Quilfoylei, brought here 
about ten years since from the Fiji Islands, is nbw one of the commonest 
Bombay shrubs. Panax cochleaium, P. fruticomm, andP. obtuauni, natives 
of the Indian Archipelago, are scarcely less common shrubs. Fatsia papy- 
rifera, the Chinese Kice-paper plant, a native of Formosa, may be found 
in a few of our gardens. 

CoBNACEUE. —^This small family has, like*l^e preceding, but one repre¬ 
sentative in Western India. Alangium Lainarckiiy a small variable tree 
with spiny branches and white flowers, is found in the Konkan jungles 
aaid in Elnara; it also occurs in tho Deccan, and is very common in 
Eastern Gujardt; tho fruit is sometimes eaten. A few species of the order 
exist in the Uimdlayds and two in Great Britain. 

RuniACB.s!%—In its importance to man this order holds a place second to 
none in the vegetable kingdom. When it is remembered that among its 
products are to be found Quinine, Coffee, and Ipecacuanha, this importance 
will be easily understood. It contains nearly 4,100 species spread over all 
the tropical and temperate regions of the globe. A large number are 
indigenous to India and are found in every part of the country. Between 
" fifty and sixt^—timber trees, slirubs, and herbs—belong to the Bombay 
flora. With few exceptions they are confined to the forest districts, espe¬ 
cially of E&nara, the Konkan, and the Ghdts. AnthocepJuilits Oada7nha, 
a large handsome timber tree, is found near villages in the Eonkan and 
Kanara, and in parts of Gujarat, not very abundantly however. It seems 
to be a doubtful native and has probably been ^troduced into this Presi¬ 
dency from Southern Lidia. Its fruit, in shape and colour like a small 
orange, is sometimes eaten. Stephegyne parvifolia and Adina oordifoliay 
also timber trees, are found in the Ednara, Ghdt, Ehdndesh, and Gujardt 
forests. Two other timber trees, Hymenodictyon c^(^<xtvpn, and H. exceleumy 
grow in Ednara and on tho Ghdts. Argosteinma euneatum and A- glaher- 
rirmbm are small herbaceous plants found, the first growing on rocks and 
the second on trees, in tlie South Eonkan. Oldenlandia is a large tropical 
genus of herbaceous plants, of which tttn or twelve species occur in the 
Boxhbay flora, distributed principally to the Eonkan and the Deccuau O. 
faeUdOy with blue flowers, is an exceedingly common weed in cultivated 
aground in the Deccan. O. Heyvu9ii and O. Burm^nniana^ with •white 
flowers, abound everywhere. O. AhysBimea, another Deccan weed, jj^ ala6 
an African species. Most of the others occur in the South Eonkan. 
Ophiorhiza Harrisoniiy a member of an Asiatic and Australiaxi genust is a 
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small weed of the Southern Gftdts. Miiescenda frondosaj a handsome 
shrub with orange flowers, is common in the Eonkan and Gh^t jungles ; 
it may be easily recognised by the large white leaf into which one of its 
calyx segments has become developed. Several membera of this genus* 
are natives of Africa. Sandia is a large tropical genus of shrubs and 
small trees, of* which five or six species "are common in Western India. 
R. dunietorum, JR. ^d^gino8a^ R. fi^xgranti^ and R. Webera^ all thorny 
shrubs with whitOtOr pajp yellow ^flowers, are found in the Eonkan and 
Gh^t jungles from the D^lng forests southwards. The first abounds at 
Malji^baleshvar; it is also indigenous to many parts of Africa and to the 
Malay Archipelago. JX. loinyispitM^ not unlike it,^ occurs in the Kh^ndesh 
and Gujardt forests. * Gardenia lucida, a member of a genus which is 
widely difliised through the trop^pal and sub-tropical regions of the 
Old W^ld, a small tree common in the Eonkan and Kdnara; it is 
often emtivated in Bombay gardens for its fragrant white flowers. The 
yellow resin which exudes from the leaf bud, forms part of the ** Bikomdli” 
of the bazars ; the remainder of this is procured from O, gummi/era, a 
laige shrub of th@ Soutliern Mardtha Country and Ednara. G. latifolia 
and G. moniana are both small troths, the first occurring on the Ghdts and in 
the Ehdndesh forests, and the latter in the Ednara and Gujardt forests. G, 
^/loriday a small slow-growing shrub with beautiful fragrant white flowers, 
a native of China, is frequent in Bombay gardens. Riplospora spJtcerocarpa 
and D. apioca/rpay both trees, and meml>ers of an Asiatic genus, are found 
on the Southern Ghdts, and Knoxia corymhosa^ a small shrubby plant, in 
the South Eonkan. OanthUtm is a large genus distribute to Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and the Sbuth Sea Islands. O. wmhellatumy an elegant 
tree with dark-green glossy foliage, together with three other species, are 
common along the higher Ghdts. Vangueria spinoaa is a small thorny 
tree with fruit like an apple, abundant on the Ghdts opposite Bombay. 
The genus is very common in Africa. The large genus Ixora is found 
in nearly all tropical countries, more especially in Asia and A^^ca. I. 
coecineaf a shrub with beautiful scarlet flowers, aboimds in some parts 
of the Eonkan. /. parviflora is a small tree common on the Ghdts, and 
with it are foimd two other shrubs of the same genus. Tav^ita I^dicOf 
belonging to another considerable tropical genus distributed Hke the 
preceding, is a white-flowered shrub, plentiful on the GHdta P. sipho- 
nantha and P. viHoaUt also shrubs, grow on the Southern Ghdts. Marhida 
dtrifoUa —also indigenous to tropical Africa and Australia—und M. tovnfm- * 
tosa are very common trees of the Eonkan and Ednara. M. hracteata 
occurs in the South Eonkan, and JH. exaerta in Eastern Gujardt. Prom 
the roots of the first mentioned a red dye is obtained. PsycTiotriat an 
immense genus, very abundant in tropical America, has two represent 
atives in the Eonkan, both insignificant shrubby plants. OeophUa^ 
Saproamay Laaiaidhusy HamiUoniay and Spermacoee have each one 
representative in the Bombay flora •, they are all small plants occurring 
in the Eonkan and on the Ghdts. Rubia cordifoUay a member of the 
cosmopolitan genu|| from which the order takes its name, is a common 
herbaceous climbing plant on the higher Ghdts. It is also a native of 
Bouth Africa. Madder is obtained from the British species, R. tiaustoria. 
Amongst the useful and ornamental plants of this family to be found in 
Bombay may be mentioned Coffea Arabiea, the Coflee, a native of Abyssi¬ 
nia. It has been successfully cultivated at Belgaum, Sdvantvadi, and 
Goa, and there are doubtless many other parts of the Ghat districts where 
the sh^ub might be profitably grown, Aeiother valuable species, <7. Liberica, « 
a native of Westrnn Africa, has lately been introduced into Bombay, 
wher^ the climate has so far appeared to agree perfectly with it. At 
Mahdbaleshvar attempts have been made to start a Cinchona plantation. 
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but an insuiEcient supply of water an absence of shelter from the 
prevailing winds have efibctuaify interfered with its succesa Cinchona 
sucoirubrat O, caUaaya, and C, offiehtalia are the species which have been 
principally planted there. The Ipecacuanha, CephaeUa Ipeeaotuma, indi¬ 
genous to Brazil, has also been recently introduced ; but although the 
Konkan climate is sufficiently moist, it does not, in Qombay at least, 
appear to flourish. It is probab^ that the vicinity of the sea in some 
way injuriously affects it, and it might possibly grow better a little fur¬ 
ther inland. As ornamental plants, ^ecies of Seris/hf Mameh'a, JPentas, 
Hondelefiaf and OateshtBa, all flowering shrubs, belonging to this order, 
are to be seen in Bomh^’J gardens. • 

OoMPOSiTiE. —This, the largest natiual family of the vegetable kingdom, 
contains upwards of 10,000 speciep$ sxe^rly aU of which are herbaceous 
plants. They are diffused over every part of the tropical and temperate 
regions of the globe, but are most abundant in [North America. The 
shrubby species inhabit chiefly the tropics cmd South Africa. In India 
the order prevails most in the temperate mountainous regions, while they 
are comparatively infrequent in the plains, bearing here a much smaller 
proportion to the whole vegetation than is tjjie case in colder climates. 
In England, for example, they are twelve per cent, of the Dicotyledons; 
in Bombay, on the contrary, they bear a ratio to the same class of plaifts 
of only five per cent. Here, however, notwithstanding the comparative 
scarcity of species, the enormous number of individuals belonging to some 
of these species cannot fail to strike an observer. The same remark holds 
good with respect to certain members of the order which are indigenous 
to other countries,—the common British thmtle, for instance; but in this 
Presidency, at least, it applies to a considerable number of the native 
species. lt*is to be noted, too, that a majority of the belonging 

to the Bombay flora are found in the more elevated regions—^the GhiLts 
and the ,p4ocan—and this fact corresponds to what has been observed 
elsewhere in India concerning the distribution of the order. Another 
important fact is that, with very rare exceptions, the genera found in 
Western India are likewise difliised through different parts of Africa ; a 
considerable number of the species are indeed common to both countries. 
So far as Western India is concerned, the order has not yet been fully 
worked out by botanists; besides those indigenous species about to be 
noticed, thero is little doubt that a more extended research will enable us 
to add many more to Ihe list. 

Belonging to the tribe VemoniaceaSf the genera represented in the Bom¬ 
bay flora are Adenoon^ Vemoma, LamprachtBnium, and Elephantopus. In 
the first there is but one species, an Indian plant; the second is a very 
large genus, distributed to all parts of the tropics and most numerously to 
Brazil; one of its members, V. emerea^ also an African and Australian 
plant, exists abundantly in the Konkan; and F. dircrgrens, a handsome 
flowering plant, is common on the higher Ghits. The second tribe is 
represented here by only two genera— AdenoUemma and Agercdum; 
Aaenoatemma rivals is found in Outch; and Agerativna oowgzoidea^ a cosmo¬ 
politan tropical weed with an exceedingly unpleasant odour, •abounds in 
the Konkan. DiohrocephaXoy OyathoclinOf Qrangeuy and Oonyza are our 
indigenous genera of t^ third tribes A mtoroidsce. They occur chiefly on 
the GhiLts. The fourth tribe, Inuhndem^ is universally diflused; at least 
eleven' of its genera are included in the Bombay florar—vis., Bhtmea, 
iMgg&rOi Plwhea, JSJpaltes, Spho^anthue^ Blepharitpertnumt OtumhaUum, 
Anoghalw, CesauHa^ Vicoa^ and PuUcaria, Some of these are represented 
in the Australian flora; others extend to Africa. Several spedesyof Ctna* 
phalium ai'o Biitish weeds. Bhmea hohaericea is abundant in the Kohlbui» 
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the Deccan, and on the Gh4ts ;cat may be recognised by the aromatic 
camphor-like odour of its leaves. Eleven or twelve additional species of 
the same genus occur in various parts* of the Presidency, especially in the 
drier districts. The one named, as well as some of the others, have a wide 
tropical distribution. Pluchea Indica, a shrub, grows in Outch and is also 
a native of Australia. Cc^ulia axillaris is an exceedingly handsome 
species ; it grows in wet places in mocit parts of the Presidency. Of the 
tribe Helia 7 ithoide(B we have representatives in the Bombay flora of the 
genera. Xa7itMiim, Siegesheckiaj JEel^pta^^clerocarpuSt Blainvilleay Wedelia, 
iSpilantheSf QuizoHa, Qlossocardia^ Bidens, and Qlossogyne. Most of these 
arc dispersed throughout the tropics. Of the first mentioned, X. struma- 
rium extends to A^ca and the Mauritius, and Siegcsheckia orientalis., a 
Deccan plant, to Africa and Austiaalia. Bclipta alba., a very common 
weed in moist ground, and SjfilantJies acmolla are cosmopolitan in the 
tropics. ^cveAl species of Bidens are British weeds. Glossocardia bos- 
vallea is extraordinarily abundant in the Deccan. Giiizotia Abyssinica is 
cultivated in many parts of the Presidency for the oil which is extracted 
from its seeds. The only species of th(} seventh tribe which are known 
here are Artemisia Yudica and A. parviflora. The first occurs on the higher 
Ghdts and is a well-knowii di'ug in Indian b4z^rs. The genus is widely 
distributed in the northern hemisphere, and several of its species are 
British plants. Gynura simplex, of tlie eighth tribe, grows on the Ghdts ; 
Emilia soneldfolia, an extensively diflused tropical weed, is common 
everywhere ; and three or four species of Senecio, an immense cosmopolitan 
genus, are found in the Deccai^ Noto^iia grandiflora, a large plant with 
yellow flowers, growing on th» Deccan hills, has a reputation as a cure for 
hydrophobia ; a second speci€ss, N. halsamica, occurs in the same localities. 
Of the tribe OywaroidecR, Goiiiuca^tlon Indica and Echinops echwattts occur 
in Gujarat and the latter in Outch and the Deccan os well. *' Five or six 
species of Trioolepis, an Indian genus, are found in the Deccan and Khdn- 
desh, and one in Gujardt and Outch ; they are all thistle-like planta Dicoma 
tamentosa, of the twelfth tribe, a Gujarat and Eathidwar plant, is widely 
spread throughout Africa. Lactuca Heynea^ius and L. sonchifoli-as, species 
of a widely diffused genus of the thirtetmth and last tribe— Gichorac ^— 
are common everywhere. L. saliva is the; garden Lettuce. LaunoBa heUidi- 
folia, also a Cape and tropical African weed, is a commoA plant in the 
sandy districts of the Presidency—^in Outch especially. 

• ^ • *. 

Many plants of this great order are cultivated in Bombay either for use 
or ornament. Cynara Seolyiyius is tlio Artichoke. Carthmmis tinctorius, 
the Safflower, is extensively grown in Ehandesh and the Deccan. Oil is 
expressed from its seeds, and a pink dye is procured from its flowers. 
llelianthus iuberostis is iJie Jerusalem Artichoke and II. anmms the Sun¬ 
flower. Taraxacum officinale, the Dandelion, is cultivated at Ganesh 
Khind for the Medical Stores. Guizotia Abyssinica, the ** E41e Til,” and 
Lactuca saliva, the Lettuce, have already been mentioned. Amongst the 
ornamental plants common in Bombay and Deccan gardens may be enu¬ 
merated Tageles and( Calendula, the French and common Marigolds ; Beilis 
perennis, the Daisy ; with Zinnia elegans. Dahlia, Coreopsis, Cha^sanDtemtimt 
and others. A Mexican plant, Layascca mollis, grows in enormous quan¬ 
tities in the neighbourhood of Poona and Kirkee, where it has become a 
perfect pest. ^ 

GooDENOViEiC is principally an Australian order. Our only indi^nous 
species, Sooevola Kcenigii, is a shrub wjit^ large shining leaves and small 
white flowers ; it is found near the seashore &om Bombay southwards, and 
is also V idely diSused over most of the warmer maritime regions of the 
Old World. 
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OAKPAiraLACGiB is ft considerable natftral fomily dispersed over nearly all 
temperate and tropical regions, moye especially of A^ca and America : in 
South Africa they are abundant. Its largest and most important genus> 
the cosmopolitan Lohelioy has two representatives here. L. trigona is a small 
plant with blue flowers, found in the Konkan and Gujardt, and L. nicati- 
a tall and very poisoiSbus plant with white flowefs, on the eastern 
slopes of tile Ghdts and on the Doctf^iin hills. When young the latter bears 
a somewhat close resemblance to a ^baceo plant. ^A few other species 
are indigenous to the mountainous regions of India, and two or three 
exotic members of the genus are ornamental annuals of Bombay gardens. 
Two species of Gephn^e^igma, both Staall* herbs, OC^r in this Presidency ; 
C. hirsvium is found in the Konkan and extends*16 Abyssinia. Wahlenm 
bergia agreetis, belonging to a Soath ji^rican genus, is a weed with pale 
blue flowers, growing on the higher Ghats. Sphenoolea ^eyUmJi,ca., a her* 
baceous marsh plant, cosmopolitan in the tropics, is common about Bombay. 
Isotoma longijiora, a highly poisonous West Indian plant with white flowers, 
and Pratia rctdicans, a minute creeper, said to be a native of China, are now 
common in Bombay gardens \ the latter is used princip;ji.lly as an edging to 
flow'er beds. 

O 

Plumbagine.® is a small but widely distributed order, of which two 
species are indigenous to Western India. Plumbago Zeylanica^ a perennial 
with white flowers, is common in rocky places in the Konkan and may be 
found, too, in the Deccan and Kh&ndesli; it extends to tropical Africa and 
Australia. P. capevsis, so common in our gardens, and a native of the Cape, 
has pale blue flowers; except in this respec| it hardly seems to difler from 
the indigenous plant, P, rosea, a native of Southern India, is the well- 
known “ Lai chitrak.” All the species are exceedingly acrid. VogcUa 
Arahica^ a sracill shrub with whitish leaves, is found in Gujardt and extends 
to Arabia and South Africa. 

Pkimulace®.— The common Pimpernel, AnagaUis arvensis, occurs in the 
Deccan, more sparingly in Gujardt, and throughout most parts of India. 
It is the only plant of this family found in Western India. As “ Poor 
Majji’s Weather-glass ” it is a well-known British weed. It extends over 
Kurope, hTorthem Africa, and Asia, and is said to be found even in Aus¬ 
tralia. The Deccan variety has either blue or rose-coloured flowers. 

MYRSTKEAT^is an order of trdbs and shrubs distributed to most parts of 
tile tropics, especially to Asia and Australia, Six species, all shrubs, are 
indigenous to this part of the world. AJeesa Indica, with white flowers, 
grows on the Ghats, and its pea-like fruit is used to poison flsh. The 
genus is represented in Arabia, Africa, and Australia. Emhelia basaal 
occurs in the South Konkan, and E. Ribes aadE. glandulifera on the Gh&ta,, 
Ardisia humilis, our sole representative of a large and widely diffused 
tiropical genus, is a handsome shrub with rose-coloured flowers common 
on the Southern Ghdts. JBgiceras majus^ a shrub with fragrant white 
flowers, is abundant in the salt marshes along the coast j it is distributed 
chiefly to the tropical Asiatic coasts and extends as 4hr as Australia and 
Polynesia. Several species of this order occur in the hilly* districts of 
India. 

Sapotace®.— ^This family of trees and shrubs, yielding so many important 
producte, is diffused principally through the Asiatic and American tropics { 
many species occur in Africa and several in Australia. The order is fairly 
represented in the Flora Indica, but the Indian Ar<diipe]agQ seemf ricdiest 
in species. Most of the genera mentioned below have a v^ry Qztensiiyei^ 
ranm. Ckrysophyllum Romburghii, a large tree bearing a ahi: 

ap{de, grows on the Southern Gh&ts and in Kdhuura., C, tike 
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Indian Stai^-apple, has recently been'"intro4uced into Bombay. Sideroxylon 
Uymentfminvt a middle-sized thorny tree, .is veiy common along the higher 
Gh&ts; another common Oh4t tree is Jaoncmdra Ccmdolleana. The dried 
milky juice of I. g%ata, a native of the Eastern Islands, is ** Guttapercha.” 
BasHa longifolia and B. eTMfthcOf both la^e ti%es, occur in the E^ara 
forests. B. la^ifoliay the well-known ** Mowa,” is found from Elnara 
to Ehindesh and Gujardt; in the foists of the latter province and in 
the Ddngs it is exce«»ding]y<abundan^, growing to a great size, and having, 
at a little distance, very much the appearance of an Oak. In parts of 
Gujardt it forms quite Aleature in the landscape. A considerable quantity 
of spirit is distilled aarjjjuslly from its saccharine fleshy flowers, and a fixed 
oil is obtained from tts<i^ds ; its timber, too, is valuable. Minmsops elengi 
is a large tree occurring in the Sqjnth Eonkan and in Ednara. M. Indica 
is a great spreading timber tree common in the Ehdndesh and Gujardt 
forests ; near Bombay it dwindles into a stunted crooked bush. M. Brovm- 
eemoy a small but handsome fruit tree and a native of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago, is sparingly cultivated here. The fruit of Achras 
aapotay an indigenous tree of South America and now common in Bom¬ 
bay, is the Sapodilla plum^. 

jSBENACEiB are mostly distributed to tropical and sub-tropical regions, 
especially of India. The principal genus of this order is noted for the 
dark colour and hardness of the timber furnished by several of its mem¬ 
bers. Amongst our indigenous species, Malta haxifolia and M. micrantha 
are two small trees found on the Ghdts ; other species occur in Australia 
and Africa. Seven or eight species of Dlospyrofi are known in this Pre¬ 
sidency. All are trees, and grow chiefly on the Southern Gh6ts and in 
Ednara. D. melanoxylony from which one kind of ebony is procured, is 
found occasionally in Ednara, but plentifully in the Gujardt and Sdtpuda 
forests; it bears an edible fruit. D. chloroxylon is a large tree occurring 
in panft'^ef Gujardt and the Deccan. B. panieulatay D. pruriensy and D. 
nigrieanB grow on the Southern Ghdts. D. monbanay a middle-sized tree, 
and D. Oandolleana are common along the Ghdts; the former yields a 
beautifully variegated wood. The best ebony is the product of D. ehenum, 
a large Ceylon tree. D, tessellaria, a native of Mauritius, also yields 
valuable ebony. This large genus is widely diflused throughout the forest 
districts of India, and possesses representatives in nearly all the warmer 
parts of the worlA 

Stybaohs.—^T his small family inhabits chiefly tropical and sub-tropical 
Asia and America. A considerable number of species are found in India 
and Ceylon ; but in this part of the country we have only two. Symplocos 
spicata and S. racemosay both small trees, are common on the Ghdts and in 
Ednara. The first extends* to Australia. It may perhaps be mentioned 
that Btyrax henzoiriy a tree of this order and a native of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, is the source of the fragrant resin known as gum Benjamin or 
Benzoin—a familiar drug of the Bombay bdzdr. 

OLBACKiE are wid^y ^^tributed to both tropical and temperate regions. 
They are uavally trees or shrubs, the latter being often climbers. Jctmdmmiy a 
large and well-known genus, has six or seven indigenous representatives in 
Western India. All these are noted for their fragrant flowers and some are 
cultivated in gardens. J. eamhacy the'^eet-scented “ Mogra”, is a common 
Bombay shrub. I have never seen it wild however. pubescena ^and 'J^ 
Bottlerianumy both shrubs with white flowers, occur in the South Eonkan. 
J. laiifoUum is an abundant climber in Ghdt jungles; the delicate per¬ 
fume of its white flowers must be familii|r to residents at Mdtherdn and 
Mahdbs&eshvar. J, brcutacOvmy anol^er climber, is found in the Gujardt 
hills. Several additional species are common in other parts of India. 
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The genus extends to Africa, South Europe, and Australia. ^ officmale is 
the Jessamine of Engli^ gai^ens, and is supposed to be originallj a native 
of this country ; indeed it is said to grow wild in the Himdlayis. The 
night flowering Jessamine, Ifyctanthes nrbor-trigtis, is a common shrub or 
small tree in Bombay gardens. It inhabits chiefly the Himalayan jun¬ 
gles, and has also been found wild in the S4tpuda forests ixi Khandesh. 
Its numerous sweet-smelling white and orange flowers -appear in the eve¬ 
ning and fall at sunrise, when the ground is thickly strewed with them. 
An orange dye is made from the tube of fhe corolita, and %he rough leaves 
are used for polishing wood. Schrebera Swieteniou^es is a tall timber tree 
found along the Northem.,Ch4ts and in the Gujaritt forests ; its wood is very 
hard and close-grsuned. lAriociera Malaharlca is a small Gh&t tree. Of 
the very widely dispersed genus OZea we possess twst indigenous species. 
Q. ghmdulifera and O, dioica^ both small trees bearing bitter purple fruit, 
are abundant on the Gh^ts. O. ’BuroyCMi^ a native of South Europe,^is the 
cultivated Olive. O. fragrans^ a Chinese shrub, and said to be also indi¬ 
genous to Eastern Bengal, is pretty common in Bombay gardens; it baa 
deliciously scented white flowers. Ligtiatrum Nzlgiriense, a shrub or small 
tree with fragrant flowers, grows on the Southern Ghdts*and in E&nara. 
L. vulgarey a British species, is the well-known Privet. 

Salvadoracb-S.—A lthough this is a very limited order in point of num¬ 
bers, consisting of hardly more than eight species, yet its distribution well 
illustrates the close affinity which exists between the Indian and African 
floras. Salvadora extends throughout North Africa, Arabia, and Persia 
to India. S. Persica, said to be the Mustard-tr(^ of Scripture, is plentiful 
in most parts of the Proddency, especially near the sea and in i^t soil; 
it is a small straggling tree with greenish yellow flowers and red berries 
tasting like cressf The bark of the root is exceedingly acrid. 

APOCYNACEAfi.—^This order is laigely represented in tropical and sub¬ 
tropical regions, more especially in those of Asia, but in temperate di- 
mates they exist only in small numbers. The Indian species appear to 
prevail most in the southern districts of the Peninsula and in the moister 
parts o5 Bengal. The plants of this order are very often poisonous,—— 
some of them vuailontly so. Between twenty-five and thirty species are 
indigenous to Western India, a considerable number of them being climb¬ 
ing shrubs. CaHssa carandas, a .spreading thorny shrub, forms by far 
the greater portion of the low Eonkan jungles, and it abounds, too, in the 
Deccan, Gujarat, and fj[4thidwAr. Its purple fruit is edible. C. hirsuta 
occurs in the Southern MarAtha Country. Cf. Icmaeoktia grows on the 
Southern Ghdts and is sometimes cultivated in gardens for its fruit, 
which, like that of the first, is edible and much larger besides. The 
genus extends to Africa and Australia. Ttaxowoyia serpentina, a member 
of a widely spread tropical genus, is a pretty shrub common in the Eon¬ 
kan, and ^ Sfilgiriensis occurs on the Southern GhAts. Vinca pusilla, a 
small annual plant with white flowers, grows in the Deccan, while V. roaao, 
an American species, is a familiar omammt of Bombay ^rdens. Pltunv- 
iera aeutifolia, the well-known “ Khair ChAmpa,” is common near^viHagea 
all over the Presidency ; it is not found wfld, and is probably not indi¬ 
genous. BUertoma Bheedii is a climbing shrub of the Soutii Konkan. 
Alstoviia 8<^larie, a spreading tree, is pleutraul in KAnara; it is found, too, in 
various other parts iH India and extends to Australia and taropical Africa. 
Its bark is said to posaess antiperiodic propertiea. Tahemamomtema critpoi 
t common GhAt ahrab with flagrant white flowers, belongs to a largoand 
widely difluaed tropical genus. T, aaronaria, with lai|^ flowers, i$ foocul 
^in the Konkan, -and a double variety of it is abundant in gardens. 
rhena erntjUiyemitHea is n common and well-known GhA^ tree the hadhi of 
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which is employed medicinally. VallcvtU dichotoma is a lairge climbing shrub, 
abundant in the Eonkan. and Decca^ Jungles. Its fragrant white flowers 
cause it to be frequently cultivated in garden a. Paraomia Rkeedti and P. 
spin'alis are Eonkan climbers. Wrightia tomentoga, a member of a small 
but widely distributed tropical genus, is a ‘-tree of the Nort^ Eonkan, 
Eh&ndcsh, and Qujarit forest districts,"and W, tinctorial which much re¬ 
sembles it, occurs through the South Eonkan and in Ednara. A third 
species, W. WalliddaTM^ is found^ with the preceding. Nervwm odorum, a 
poisonous shrub with fragrant white or rose-coloured flowers, is common 
in the Eh^desh ravines and dry river beds. It is undoubtedly indigen¬ 
ous, and appears in fact to be the wild form of th6 Oleander of Bombay gar> 
dens; it does not suem to differ materially from the European shrub N. 
oleander. Ichnocarpus frutesc^nsy along wi^ another species, are climbing 
shrub^ of the Gh4t and South Eonkan jungles. The genus spreads to 
Africa and ’Australia. A7^odend■ron paniculatum is an immense climber 
very abundant on the Ghdts. An equally extensive climbing shrub, com¬ 
mon in the Eonkan, is Ch-onemorpha macrophglla. Peawmontia Jerdonianay 
a handsome climber, is plentiful in E^ara, and occurs also in the 
Southern Mardtha Cotmtiy. P. grandifioray a native of the Himdlayan 
jungles, is one of our most splendid garden climbers. Amongst the exotic 
" plants of tliis order which have become naturalised in Bombay may be 
mentioned three or four species of Allamanda, a South American genus. 
A. catharticay and A. purpurea, with their large bright yellow flowers, are 
well-known Bombay i^rubs. Tbeveiia neriifolia^ an exceedingly poison¬ 
ous shrub or small tree, from tropical America, with large yellow flowers, 
is pretty common about Bombay, as is also Cerhera odouamy a tall shrub 
with fragrant wliite flowers, and a native of Bengal, Seychelles, and 
Australia. Potipelia grata, a shrub front Western Africa,, is another orna¬ 
ment of our gardens. 

‘ Asclii;piade.s form a large natural family which has much the same 
distribution as the preceding, but extends in considerable numbers be¬ 
yond the limits of the tropica They are, like it, characterized by the pos¬ 
session of milky juice ; their poisonous properties are, however, much less 
ptonounced. ^le species of this order abound in India, the Boipbay flora 
containing at least forty, nearly all of which are climbers, Henddennus 
Ivdicus is a twining plant, plentiful everywhere in hedges and waste lands ; 
it is known as the Indian Sarsaparilla. ' Periploca aphyUot a nearly loaf 
less shrub, is common in Cutch, and extends into Arabia and Egypt. 
Cryptolepis PuchanarU and Toxocarpue crasaifoliua are common Qhdt 
climbers. Oxystehna escul^tta, a handsome climber witir showy rose- 
coloured flowers, occurs in the Eonkan jungles near river banks. Calatro- 
pia giyarUea, a well-known shrub, is abundant in all parts of the Presidency, 
especially in the drier districts. C. procera, which closely resembles it^ is 
somewhat less common and is found chiefly in the Deccan, Qujar&t, and 
Outch, extending through Persia and Arabia to Africa, Its mi&y juice is 
an acrid poison,*and is said to have been one of the drugs used in thia 
country for destroying female infants. Both species yield a fine silky 
fibre of ^reat strength. Jloloatemma PheedU, a twiner with fleshy red and 
white flowers, abounds in the Eonkan. Vtneeioastettan paudjlorwin, a Deccan 
climber, belongs to a genus which is widely diffused trough the temperate 
parts of Africa and Australia; it extends eftat either side to South i^rope 

and China: Sareoatemma breviatifma and 8. viminaie, both of them fleshy,, 
leafless, partially twining plants, ure found in the Deccan in stony gcound j 
i^e former is common in Outch, and ''the latter also occurs in ana 

ext^ds, too, as far as the SeycheUes and the Cape. The gen'os has Australian 
and Soutii American representafives besides. PentaJtroj^ ^i^PophylJUa, a 
twining plant with fleshy leaves aihd green flowers, and belong^ to anotibes 
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A Srlcan and Australian gsnuS) is in Outch, Gi^ar4t and the Deouau. 

DcBmia es^ensa is an abundant climber in every part of the I^residency. 
, Gymnema eyUveatrs and Q, elegans are Ghi&t climbers ; the first is a very 
widely difihuted tropical species. Four or five species of Tyl^phora are 
Konkan climbers. T. (uttlmatioa occurs also in the Deccan. Other mem¬ 
bers of the genus are African dfiid Australian, and the laftt mentioned is 
found in the Seychelles. CosmoatigmM rae&ti^sat the only plant of the genus, 
is a very common climber during the r%iny season. Ono species of HeAero^ 
*iemma and one of Oianthus occur in the Konkan ; the latter, O. urceoleUuSf 
exists also in the southern parts of the Deccan. Four or five species of 
Hoya grow on the Kdifkan and Qhat tre^s. H*. camosoy a native of the 
Archipelago and Australia, is the common Wax-pldht of !^mbay gardens. 
Leptadenia reticulata is an abundant Koidcnn climber ; it bears fragrant 
green fiowers. Another species, L. Jcujqu&montmnay is egmmo^ in K&- 
thiawdr and Cutch. Bleven or twelve species of Oeropegia^ a widedy diffused 
tropical genus, are found in the Konkan and Ghdt jungles ; they are all 
climbers, and some of them have tuberous roots. Oarallwna firn^riatay a 
fieshy leafless plant, not unlike a Cactus in appearance, oqpurs in the Deccan 
in rooky places. These peculiar plants are essentia^y natives of arid climates 
and are found most abundantly in South Africa. Amongst the naturalised 
plants of this order common in Bombay may be mentioned Asclepidk 
curassavieOy a native of the West Indies and South America ; it is said to be 
the Peruvian silk plant. StephanoUs jloribwnday a mqst beautiful climber 
with fragrant white flowers, is from Madagascar. Pergul-vria odoraiiesima 
and Oryptostegia grandiflora are both natives of Bengal, The latter is an 
immense climber with showy rose-coloured fldwers. 

LoGANiAons.—This small but very important order is scattered over 
the tropical And sub-tropical regions of the whole world. One species of 
Mitreola and one of Mitrasacinie, small herbaceous plants, are found in the 
Konkan ; both are also indigenous to Australia. Bnddleia Asiatieay a mem¬ 
ber of a cosmopolitian genus, is a small Konkan tree. Tlie widely dis¬ 
persed tropical genus Strychnos contains some of the most poisonous 
plants known. Of our thr€>c or four indigenous species, S. colubrina is a 
climbii^ shrub found in the South Konkan and KAnara. Its wood, known 
as Snake-wood, is supposed to be an antidote to the poison of venomous 
serpents. S. Nux^vomicay a middle-sized tree, is exceedingly common in 
the same loealiries. Its fruit, in appearance like a small orange, contains 
the Nux-vomiea soe4p from which the drug Stiychnine is extracted. H. 
potatoruniy also a tree, occurs in K^ara and the Southern Mar&tha 
Country; its seeds, called Clearing-nuts from the property they possess of 
quickly clearing muddy water, are non-poisonous. Other species of this 
genus occur in various ports of India. 8. Igna/tuiy a native of the Philip¬ 
pines, yields St. Ignatius' beans, which contain a large quantity of Strych¬ 
nine, S. tieutCy an indigenous tree of Java, yields the Dpas-tieute poison, 
and from toxiferoy a native of Brazil, is obtained the drug Curare. 
The yellow J'essamine, Oelseminwm eempervirene, a highly poisonous shrub, 
b^ongs to tibis order. It is a native of North Ameosica, and has of late 
years been intooduoed into a few Bombay gardens. • 

GacttTiAKBA is a cosmopolitan order of herbaceous plants wihidh 
chiefly the mountainous regions both df tropical and temperate countries. 
A tew^ however, are found in tire hot plains of India, The BimAlayan flora 
is r^h in species, and about fifteen are indigenous to this > Presidency. 
Thr^ or fo^ plants of the Indian ^enus F^ocimare fe>nn<| In theSjenlpuii 
all h^e bhm ^wen^ SnioosimnaarientdUey the <mly mmnber of tilia«anh% 
is cemn^ in Giyf^t and Outch;it extends to Africa* 

smell plant ydik pink flnF^» b<flongSng .t% a g^uis nrbibli'ia 
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widely scattered over the temperate and< sub-tropical regions of the globe^ 
occurs in the Deccan. Four or five species of the tropical genus Ccm$eora 
are found in the South Konkon. The most frequent of these, O. diffusa, * 
is also an Australian plant. Three of Sufertia, a, mountain genus, are pretty 
common on thp higher Gh&ts. S, rmuliiJlitTa is an excellent bitter tonic. 
The well-known *■* Chirata ” of the b^drs, for which the preceding is the 
Bombay substitute, is S. chvrata, a native of the Himdlayds. Limncun’^ 
fhemum, a widely ^stribfited tropical genus of aquatic plants, has three 
or four indigenous representatives on iiiis side of India. L. Indtoum is 
very abundant in the Eonkan tanks, and is exten/tively diffused through¬ 
out the rivers and lak^s of the tropics. It has pi^tty white flowers, and 
its round floating leaves are often mistaken for those of the Water Lily. 

■fiTi/drqjke ^eylanica is^Jne only member of the Httle order Bydrophyl- 
which is indigenous to Western India. It is a small creeping plant, 
with deep blue flowers, found nearly everywhere in wet situaticms. A 
species Wigandiay belonging to this order and a native of tropical 
America, has recently been introduced at Poona. It has enormous 
leaves. The littie H’emgpUila oS. Bombay gardens is also one of this 
family. 

Boraoike^.—^T his largo order is distributed to all tropical and tem¬ 
perate regiona The genus Cordia^ of which we have at least three indigen¬ 
ous representatives *in Western India, is widely dispersed through the 
tropics. C- Myxa^ a handsome tree, may be seen everywhere ; it extends 
from this country into Persia; Arabia, Egypt, the Indian Archipelago, and 
Australia. C. Hothii, also a tree, is nearly as common, and C. Wallichii 
is found in parts of the Deccan. C. Sebestena, a small South American 
tree, with showy red flowers, is frequent in gardens in Bombay. Ehretia 
IcBvist our only native species of a widely spread tropical genus, is a Eonkaii 
tree. Coldenia procumbens is a common weed in rice fields, and, with the 
preceding, is also indigenous to Australia. Rhabdla vintifim is a shrub of 
the Eonkan river beds. Toumfortia subulata, a member of a cosmopolitan 
tropical genus of shrubs, occurs in Kdthiaw4r and Outch. Seven or eight 
species of another cosmopolitan genus, Heliotropium^ are indigenous'to this 
part of India. They are all herbaceous plants and are found'mostly in dry 
situations. Two of them, H. Indicum and H. ovalifotiumy grow in all 
parts of the tropics. The common sweet-scented TIeliotrope‘'of gardens is 
JST. Peruvianumy a native of South America. Trichodtsma Indicum and T. 
Zeylanicvmiy rough herbaceous plants with pale blue flowers, are very 
common weeds in nearly every part of the Presidency during the rainy 
season. Both species extend to tropical Africa and Mauritius, and the 
latter, in addition, to Australia. Two or three species of Paracaryumy also 
herbaceous plants with blue flowers, abound in the jungles of the higher 
Ghdts; they occasionally occur, too, in the Konkan. P. caslestinum is a 
familiar Matherdn pl^t. Sericostoma pauc^orum is a small shrubby 
species of the sandy districts of Giyarkt and Eithiawdr. The prickly Com- 
frey, Symphytum d6perHmu/m>y which has of late years been extensively 
brought iflto notice as a fodder plant, belongs to this order. It has been 
recently introduced into Bonabay, but, so far as we can at jMiesent judge, 
the climate does not seem to agree writh it. » 

• 

OoRTOLVUXACBA form a large family of twining plants chiefly %xhabit- 
ing the tropics, to all parts of which t|iey are distributed; while in 'k^m- 
peratec regions^ they are comparatively infrequent. A large number of 
spemep exist in India, and of '^ese al^ut forty-five are contained in the 
Bombay flora. These are mostly found in the on the GhAts, and 

in forest djstriots elsewhere; o^ers. pr^er the seaooast. The great 
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tangled masses of vegetation foamed in the Konkan during ,^e rainy 
season are composed principally o£> these plants. Many of our genera 
■ are extensively diffused^ spreading from Asia to Africa^ Austealia, and 
America. Several individu^ species, too, have a very wide range. Krycihe and 
B^ea possess two represen£ative| each in Western India, and Argyrea five or 
six; the first spreads to Austraha and the third to Africa. * A. vpadosa xa 
the well-known Elephant creeper; ii? grows in most of the forest districts. 
Lettsomia, a small Indian genus, fuiniBhes two species. Of the great 
cosmopolitan genus Ipomoea we *have between twenty-five and thirty 
indigenous species, th^ paajority of which cu*e K.onkan and Qhat climbers ; 
some, however, occur in the Deccan, Gujarat, EAthiawdr, and Cutch. J. 
speciosa is the beautiful Moonflower. I, reptans ^is aquatic and is very 
common in the Konkan and Gujardt taixki^ I. pes-caprm abounds in sandy 
ground near the sea. Both the latter species are ^widely di£Eused» through 
the tropics. The roots of J. turpethum and /. pamiculcda^ also Australian 
plants, are used in native medicine. The' seeds of J. Nil are a valuable 
substitute for Jalap, which itself is the product of an American member 
of this genus. A large number of the species possess cshowy flowers, and 
many, both indigenous and naturalized, are cultivated for that reason in 
Bombay and Deccan gardens. 1. Quamoclit^ a native of Bengal, is an 
abundant climber here, and may be recognised by its profusion of brigftt 
scarlet flowers. The tuber of /. bcUatoft, an American species, is the well- 
known Sweet Potato. The Small Bindweed, Convolvulus arcensis^ also a 
British plant, is met with everywhere, particularly in Gujardt and the 
Deccan. Other genera of tliis order, all Widely diffused, and represented 
in the Bombay flora by a single species each, are Hewittia, EvolvuluSf Parana, 
Brewesia, and Cressa. The second is an exceedingly common plant of 
grass lands ill every part of the Presidency. Parana racenMsa spreads over 
the highest trees on the Qhdts. 1\ volnbilis, a native of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, is one of our most beautiful garden climbers. Cressa cretica, the 
only representative of the genus and cosmopolitan in the tropics, is a small 
hairy plant very abundant in salt land in the Konkan. It covers the 
Byculla flats during the dry season. Two or three species of CusciUa, or 
Doddfir, are parasitic on various plants throughout tlie Presidency. The 
commonest of these, O. Chinensi^, is found everywhere in tropical Asia and 
extends to Madagascar and Australia. Jaxtquemoniia violacea, a native of 
America, is #iow a common climber in Bombay gardens ; its pretty blue 
flowers are well kn^^wn. 

SonANACE^.—Two products of this order, Tobacco and the Potato, cause it 
to be classed as one of the most impoitant in the vegetable kingdom. The 
species abound most in tropical countries, especially in parts of America. 
Solanum, a large genua of upwards of 700 mei^ers, is diffused through all 
the hottest parts of the world, America more particularly, but is rare in 
temperate climates. About twenty-five species only are known in India, of 
which six or seven occur on this side. S. Indicum is a very common prickly 
shrub with yellow berries. S, diffuaum, a low sprpuiing plant covered with 
prickles ancT bearing violet flowers and yellow fruit, Ihmunds in the drier 
districts. S. trilobatum is a prickly climber frequent in dujarkt. 8. 
giganteum is a very common shrub on the higher Ghdts. B. nigrum, ’a 
dpubldul native how'ever, is a weed often found in gardens; it seetcus to be 
a plaait of cultivation everywhere in the tropics. Another weed of the ^ame 
nadrure is S. sanctum ; this may be seen occasionally in parts of the Konil^m 
and the Deccan. 8. auriculatumf a cosmopolitan tropical plant, ^ia a fall 
bush with pale blue or white flowers, found in the southern parts. the 
Preridency. We possess also five or ^ naturalised tpecies of 
8> tuberosum, a native of South America,., is the Potato. B.- ' 

the common i^-plant or ** Brinjal.” 8. maeiyph^uint another Sphth 
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Araeiican species, is a iniddle<siz£d tree sometimes found in gardens. 8. 
jamninoiclluy from the same part of world, is a pretty climber with 
white flowers. Withania aomnifera is an abundant weed in many parts of ^ 
Western India; it is a widely spread plant, and is found in Persia, the * 
South of Europe, and at the Oape. Zycium Bwropamm^ a thorny shrub 
with white flowers and yellow or red benfes, is common in Outch, and is 
also indigenous to the Mediterraneant?egion. The genus is principally dis¬ 
tributed to the Oape and ^uth America. The well-known narcotic Datura 
alba is found everywhere, and D. jastuasa^ a species with white and purple 
flowers, is almost equally common. The first appears to differ but little 
from 2>. stram&nJvum^ the oommbn Thorn-apple of Ebrope. D. Candida^ a 
large shrubby plant, and a native of Peru, is very common at Mshdbalesh- 
var; its great white beH-shapqjl flowers make it a conspicuous object. 
Besides ^e naturalised species 6£ this family already mentioned, we have 
several others, many of them of very great importance. Lycopersicum, 
eaculentunif a native of South America, is the common Tomato. L. Galeni 
is the Cherry Tomato. Phyaalia Peruviana, originally from Peru, is well 
known here as the^Cape Gooseberry. The various species of Capaicum, so 
extensively cultivated as condiments, are generally supposed to have been 
first brought from South America, from whence they have been distributed 
a/er the world. The best known of our Bombay species and varieties 
of this genus ar^C. haccatum, the Bird Pepper ; C. fruteacena and C. faati- 
giatum, the common Chilly or Cayenne Pepper; and C. groaaum, the Bell 
Pepper. The variety called C. Nepalenaia is the Kepal Pepper. The 
Henbane, Hyoacyarmia niger, ^cultivated at Gkmesh Elhind for the Medical 
Stores. H, inaanua, the see^ of which are sold in the Bombay bdz^, is 
a native of Beluchistan. The Gujardt Tobacco is yielded by Bicotiana 
iabaaum, a native of tropical America; many of the AmeQoan tobaccos 
are also the produce of this plant. Shiraz tobacco is obtained from ilT. 
Peraica. Several of the Indian tobaccos, together with Manila and Turkish, 
are from IT. ruatiea. Numerous varieties of a species of Petunia, which, 
like many of those just mentioned, is originally from South America, are 
now established as ^e most ornamental of our garden annuals. Brur^ed^a 
nitida, an elegant West Indian shrub belonging to this order, is also* not 
uncommon. , * 

SoROPHULABiNRS. —^This large natural Jamily is widely diffused over 
nearly all parts of the globe, but is most abundant in temperate regions. 
A considerable number occur in the mountainous distiicts of India, while 
they ore also pretty common in the plains. In Western India about forty 
species are indigenous, and these are to be found most frequently in the 
Konkan and on the Ghdts ^ they are all herbaceous, and none of them are 
of any particular importance. The prevailing genera are tropical. Of 
Celaia, Linaria, Sutera, Mazua, Lindenbergia, and StemocUa we have one 
indigenous species each, those of the first two occurring in the Deccan and 
drier districts, the third in Gujar&t^ and the rest in the Eonkon. All 
these genera are ve^ widely distributed to both tropica] and temperate 
regions, ^ix or s^en species of Linmqphila, chiefly aquatfb plants, are 
found near tanks; one of them, L. gratioloidea, extends to Africa and 
Australia. Herpeatia Monniera, another common aquatic plant of tiie 
Eonkan and GqjarAt, and a members! an American genus, is cosm<^>oliUm 
in the trojj^cs. A second indigenous apecies occurs in the South E^ikah. 
Dqpatriam and Artanema, both smafl tropical genera of the Old Wo^, 
are eao]|. r^[«ea6nted here by a single iptciea Torema and VandeUa, 
oosmopolitim troj^cal genmn, we possess three or four representatives 
apiece, ^aU of which are Konkan plants. T. eordyhlia occurs also in 
Maorititts; and T. hteolor, apretty dhnber, is occasionally seen in Bombay 
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gardes. V. vrustacea^ very oommon is found in every part of the 
tropics. Ilyaawtkw hyaaopoid^t abundant weed in the runy season, 
belongs to a .small genus extensively diffused through the temperate parts 
of both Old and New Worlds. Mve or six species of Bonncvya^ and an 
equal number of Striga, %mall genera of the Asiatic and African tropics, 
occur in the Eonkan, two or three of the latter spreading* to the Deccan. 
Qloaaoatigfnaf Btushneray Bamphicaapaf OetrarUheray and Bophuhia are all 
small tropical genera, and are represented in oip: Horary one species each. 
The indigenous member of the last genus, 8. delphtnifoUa^ is a very hand¬ 
some plant. Amongst the naturalised ornament pl^ts of this family to 
be found in Bomba^iT gardens may be mentioned Angdtm^ loban^oUa^ a 
small shrubby plant with spotted purple flowers, and the common Snap¬ 
dragon, a species of Antirrhiwum. or three kinds of Mau/randiat 

elegant climbers from Mexico, are freqfhent. . aeant^eTia cd)oun(hi in 
Mahdbaleshvar gardens. Rusaelia gwnoea, and R. fiorihvmda,^ handsome 
perennials with scarlet flowers, are also natives of Mexico. 

Orobaitchacejb are parasitical plants found growing on the roots of other 
species, and are devoid of regular leaves. JSgimetia IiMica exists in most 
parts of India and is parasitic on the roots of various kinds of shrubs in 
the Konkan and Ghdt jungles. Chriatiaonia Stockaii and C. Botaii tyre 
found in the same situations as the last Phelipcaa Indica occurs frequently 
on the roots of Tobacco plants. Cistandra luiea, a l&rge species with 
yellow flowers, grows in Kdthidwdr on the roots of grasses and of Calairopia 
procera. ^ 

LENTIBUI.ABI.S.—Seven or eight species <$ the large cosmopolitan genus 
Uiricularia are indigenous to this part of India. They are small plants, 
appearing ih the rainy season, and delighting in moist localities in the 
Konkan. Their flowers are usually blue or purple and rather showy. U. 
atellaria^ a widely diffused tropical species, wi^ yellow flowers, grows in 
tanks near Bombay, and also in Oujardt. 


GESNERACEiB.—Four genera of this family —^achynanthtay Eptth&ma^ 
Klugia^ and Didymoca/rpua —are represented in the Bombay flcoa by one 
speciSs each,. They are herbaceous plants found on the Southern Ghdts. 
The greater part of the order is exclusively South American. Species of 
the Brazilian genera Gloodnia^ Aehimeneay and Geanera are common orna¬ 
mental flowiring plants of Bombay gardexis. 


BiaNOKiACEiS.—^This order, noted for the beauty of its flowers, is difibsed 
throughout all the wanner parts of tilie globe. They abound in tropical 
America, and are also pretty common in India and Africa i a few are 
found in Australia. At least eight species, alS trees, are indigenous to thia 
Presidency. Oroxyhum, Indicumy the sole representative of the genus, is a 
BTiiia.ll &8t-growmg tree» with feetid dark-coloured flowers and pods of 
enormous size, common in nearly aU the forest districts of Western India. 
Tacoma tmdulaiay a small tree with drooping branches and a profusion of 
large orange flowers, is Sequent near villages in Western Ehdndesh and in 
GujaiAty less so in Cutch. It has usually the appearance of*having been 
planted. T. atanay an American shrub with showy yellow flowers, 
eapenaiay a red-flowered shrub from«South Airioa» and T.Jaaminoichty 'm 
dplen^ Australian climber, are all common in our Bombay gardens. Two 
•meoies of DoUchandroney a small genus widely diffused ttoug^ th^e 01^ 
W^ld tropics, occur on this 8ide«of India. B* and D, 

trees with fragrant white flowers, occur in t)ie South KonltaA 
of the Deccan \ the first may also be seen in the KhdhdeshJunglss.B 

the well-known *<Waras,” is a very abmidi 
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along tiie Gh^ts ; it is common, te3, in the S^tpuda and Guja^t forests. 
Stereospenfmm acylocarpuniy 8. euaveolenSt and S. o/telonoides are found in 
the Ghi^t forests, tire first ranging from*'the Ddngs to Kduara ; the second 
also occurs in the latter districts and in the Southern Mardiha Country. 
Several handsome exotic climbers belonging to this order abound in Bombay. 
Amongst tiiese may be mentioned Bignonianjenuetat B. radicans^ B. vm.g%U8, 
B, caquinoctialis, and B, gradliSt wit^ two or three others of the same 
genus, all from tropical .America. Millingtonia horiensia^ a tall elegant 
tree with fragrant white flowers, a if&tivf of Burma and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, is now common in the neighbourhood of Poona, where it grows to 
perfection ; it makes a splendid roadside tree. Belonging also to this 
family we have in Bombay Parmentiera cerifora, the Candle-tree of tropical 
South America ; with Creacentia Cujete^ the Calabash tree, and C. ahxta, 
both from the same region. Kigelia pivviata^ a native of Madagascar, is 
now a no€ unco&mon tree close to Bombay. Its large cylindrical woody 
fruit, hanging from long slender stalks, give it a strange appearance. 

PsDALiXE^.—Two indigenous species of tliis little order are found in 
Western India. B'ndalium murex, an annual plant with yellow flowers 
and spiny fruit, occurs in ^e Deccan and in Kathiawdr and Cutch. Sesa- 
mtmt- Indicum, a well-known plant, is cultivated in many parts of the 
Pl-esidency, particularly in K.handcsh. Its seeds are the Til ” seeds from 
which gingelly oil is expressed. It is cultivated also in Africa and 
America. Mariynia diandra, another plant of this order and a native of 
tropical .America, is now a common roadside weed about Bombay. It 
bears showy purple flowers and curious hooked fruits. 

Acanthacejb.—E xcept for its numbers, and certain botanical affinities 
regarding this country which its distribution indicates, this large tropical 
family of shrubs and herbs possesses but a small share of interest. Its 
TOnera are diffused throughout the equinoctial regions of both Old and 
Eew Worlds, a few species extending into Europe and North America, 
and southwards to the Cape and Australia. One striking circumstance 
connected with their distribution is, that nearly all the genera found in 
the mountainous parts of western tropical Africa are represented also 
in India, several of. them in this Presidency. The spinous Acanikaceaty 
which in this country are chiefly confined to the northern and western 
regions, are largely represented in the floras of Arabia and Northern and 
Eastern Africa. Various genera, too, are cbmmon both to Western India 
and the Cape. Hardly more than three of those in our flora are exclu¬ 
sively Indian; all the rest possess African, and a few American and 
Australian representatives. India is rich in species of this order. Bet¬ 
ween eighty and ninety, belonging to more than thirty genera, are con¬ 
tained in the Bombay flora. These are distril>uted principally to the 
Eonkan and Gh4ts and to the other forest districts. The shrubby species 
form often the greater portion of the forest undergrowth, in many cases 
to the exclusion of everything else. Amongst the chief indigenous genera 
of Western India may be mentioned Th-unbergia, Ebermeira^ Hygrophila^ 
Mvslliay DcedaZaca'dtlvu^ StTohilantJbeay Blep}vuri9y AcawtfitiSy JBarleria, 
EeuroGatUfitiey Asyataaiay Eruniheniumt Aftdrographiay Phlogaea/rUhuay 
Jjepidagathisy Juaticiay Adhatoday Rtimgiay Diclipteray Periatrophey and 
Hypasstaa. Of the first genus Thrtaibergia fragrwnMy a pretty Eonkaa 
climber with white flowers, and T. Myacarenaiay an ex^nsive climbe|', with 
red or orange flowers, are often kept in gardens. T. grandifloray another 
immense climber with large pale blue flawers, a native of Bengal, is a>ff(> 
common here, as well as a fourth sp^ies, P, alatay from itfo-dag^ff^ar. 
NelaowKi eampeatriay the sole member of the genus, is a common weed of 
«the Kcmkan and GtyarAt } it spreads through nearly all the tropical ngiems 
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of tlic world. Ilygrophila is very abundant about Bombay in 

Hwanipy places, and is plentiful also in Gujardt. Pour or live species of 
the large tropical genus Rueliia are also common plants. Two or three 
varieties of R. elegana are'' cultivated in gardens. Of StrobilaniheSi an¬ 
other large tropical genus, mostly' Asiatic, we have ten or mdre indigenous 
species, many of which bear showy fluwers. S. attperrimua forms a consi¬ 
derable portion of the forest undergrowth and jungle on the Ghdts opposite 
Bombay. S. fH^ganSy from Bengal^ may frequently be seen in gardens. 
Acanthus ilic^oli%i8^ a spiny plant with blue flowers, and leaves exactly 
resembling those of the "Holly, abounds in the salt marshes along the coast; 
it is indigenous also to Java and Australia. Several species of Barleriat 
a widely spread tropical genus, occur on .the Ghdts. R. cristata and B. 
grandiflora bear showy flowers and are often mot 'with in, gardens. B. 
jtri&nitis, a spiny shrub with orange flowers, is perhaps the commonest 
plant in the Presidency, in every part of which it is found. Neurojcantlvus 
sphoBntHtaehyns exists in great abundance in the Konkan. Andrographis 
paniculata is the common “ Kreat” of the bdzdr and is uspd as a substitute 
fur Gentian. Several species of LepidagcUhis are Kionkan weeds; the 
genus is also represented in Africa and America. Seven or eight members 
of the large, widely diffused, tropical genus Justicia are indigenous. 
procuuthensy a common weed, spreads to Africa and Australia. J. genda- 
rnssa^ a native of the Indian Archipehigo, is much employed here as an 
edging for flower beds, and is kno'wn 'to Europeans as “Tea border.” Two 
or tlu’ee species of Adliatoda are Ghat and Konkan shinibs. A. voWco, 
common on the Ghats and in Gujarat, spreaas through tropical Asia and 
Africa. A. cydonic^olia^ a Brazilian plant with beautiful violet flowers, is 
found often in Bombay gardens. The solitary species of which the genus 
Eeholiuni consie>ts, is common throughout the Konkan ; it is also indigen- 
f)us to tropical Africa. Diclipteruy of which wo possess about four sjMicies, 
is diffused everywhere through the tropics, and spre^ads also to Australia 
and Polynesia. Peristrophe and Hypeestes extend to Africa, Madagascar, 
and Australia. Several exotic species of tliis order are cultivat(;d here 
either-for their flowers or for their variegated leaves. Meyenia erecta^ a 
shrub from Western Afnca, has showy blue flowers. Two species of 
Aphelandra, both American plants, bear spikes of handsome red and rose- 
_ coloured flowers. The two species which fonn the Peruvian genus Fittonia 
have recently been introduo^ ; they are elegant foliage plants. Grapto- 
phyllmn. picinm^ the Caricature plant, indigenous to the Indian Archipelago, 
is a familiar Bombay shimb. We possess at least four varieties of it. 

Veubenagels: form a large and important natiyral order, most abundant 
'within the tropics. A few species extend into North America and Europe, 
and to tike Cape and Australia. The arboreous species are exclusively 
tropical. About twenty members of the order are indigenous to this side 
of India. Of the American genus Lantana we have one native represent¬ 
ative, L. alha^ a small shrub found in various pa^ of the Deccan. L. 
camara, a straggling shrub with red and orange flowers, tfom Bra^l, is now 
exceedingly common in the Konkan, often forming dense jungles, and 
spreading rapidly when allowed to do so. In Ceylon it has taken entire 
possession of extensive tracts of countryf Lippia nodifloray a cosmopolitan 
tropical .weed belonging to a large American genus, is very common in 
sand];;, ground. L, citriodoroy a native of South America, is the well-known 
•■ sweet-scented Verbena of gardens. “One species of Priva, a common.jwee^ 
is also indigenous. CaUicarpa lomatoy a straggling shrub or small tree witk; 
downy leaves and purple flowers, is very abundant along the higher 
The genus extmxds to Australia and America. T«etona>wcmdia, the Teak," 
occurs in all the forest districts of the Presidency. Jn Kknara alone, how- 
II 308"“4G ’f 
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ever, doeft it attain any considerable siae^ nrhile in the Ghdt, Ddng, Siltpuda, 
and Gujardt forests it is comparatively smalL In parts of the North 
Konkan a stunted growth of ^is tree forms extensive jungles. A great 
part of the vegetation on the Gir hills in K6thklw&r is said to be composed 
of Teak. Three or four species of PreoiTHt, a widely difiused tropical genus 
of shrubs and trees, are frequent iv the Konkan and Ghdt jungles. P. 
9cand«M is one of the commonest of Mdtherdn climbers. Gms/ina arhorea^ 
a useful timber tree, is plentiful id boi(h Konkans and in Eastern Gujardt. 
Of the cosmopolitan genus Vitex we possess four or five indigenous species. 
V. negwndo is an exceedingly abun^nt shrub in<nearly every part of the 
Presidency, more especially in the black soil of the Deccan and Khdndesh. 
F. leucoasylon is a common tree in the South Konkan and about Bombay, 
and V. aUisaima is an importan.’t timber tree of the Kdnarese forests. We 
have atHeast four indigenous representatives of derodendroviy an extensive 
tropical genus of shrubs and trees, many of which are cultivated on account 
of their showy fiowers. C, pTilimioideSi a tall white-flowered shrub, is 
common in the Deccan and Gujar4t. O. infortunatwm abounds in parts of 
the South Konkan as a forest undershrub ; it is also cultivated in garden a 
C. Miermct a straggling snrub with white flowers, is found everywhere near 
the sea. Dike many other sea-coast plants, it has a wide distribution. 
C. serralum is a Konkan shrub with blue flowers. Amongst the introduc¬ 
ed species of this genus to be seen in Bombay gardens we have C. sipho- 
•tM/athua., a native of Bengal; G, Jvagrana, a Chinese shrub with showy 
rose-coloured flowers; and (7. axuleatu/niH, from the West Indies. C. nutantiy 
said to be a native of Madagascar, is one of our most elegant flowering 
shrubs. C. Tfiomaoni and G. epedosxim, from Western Africa, and G. sqtm- 
matumy a native of China, are also very ornamental flowering shrubs. 
Symphorema irwolucrattvm is a South Konkan climber. Avic&nnia offiev- 
nalisy a shrub or small tree, is common in salt marshes along the coast; 
it is found on the tropical shores of both Old and New Worlds. Besides 
those already noticed there are various other exotic species of this order 
naturalised in Bombay. Stachytarpheta turticce/olia and S. mutabiMsy from 
tropical America, the one with blue and the other with rose-coloured 
flowers, are both very common herbaceous plants. Three or foui^ species 
of V&rhanay chiefly American, are cultivated for their showy flowers. 
Petrea volnhilisy from South America, is a well-known climbing shrub with 
blue flowers. Duranta EUiaii and D. Plumieriy hand^me floTWering shrubs, 
also from tropical America, are found in every gisrden. HolmaMoldia 
ta/ng'vnneay a Himalayan shrub witii scarlet flowers, is likewise not un¬ 
common. 

Labiate.—T he greater number of species belonging to this large and 
important order are found in the temperate regions of the Old World. A 
considerable proportion are, however, distributed to the tropics. In this 
country several genera prevail in the plains and warmer districts, and 
these, more especially, display African and Australian affinities. The 
genera which ar& moSt common in the Himilayds show on the contrary 
affinities to the vegetation of very different regions. The Bombay flora 
contains about fifty species, and, with one exception, these are all herba¬ 
ceous plants, many of them appearing only during: the rainy seMon. They 
are chiefly distributed to the Konkan and GhA?districts. Amopgst bur 
principal indi^nous ^nera may be mentioned the widely spread v^enus 
Oewm^y of which at least three speeiss out of the five or six found here 
occur also in Africa. O, oonum, O. ha»iU&tvmy and O. grtUiatimum are all 
common. O. aanctum is the well-known sacred TulsL” MoBohotmay 
AorocepkaluSy Orthonphon, and PieetvtmthuBy all African genera, have each 
<me or two represehtatives in Western India. M. polyataehyumy of the first, 
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is the cultivated Mint-basil; it ocOurs wild in the Konkan and SRtends to 
Africa and Australia. P. rotwndifoVLv*^ of the last, is a creeping Kcnxkan 
' plant, and is also widely distributed elsewhere in the tropics. Ooleue 
ha/rhatvs^ indigenous to tha Deccan, extends to Arabia. O. m'onuxUcwa is 
the so-<»lled ** Borage” of Bombay gardens. Several introduced species 
and varieties of this genus are cultivated here for their ornamental foliage. 
Two species of Lavandula are Deccan plants; they may also be seen in 
gardens, together with L. vera, t^e cdmmon Ijavendw, a British plants' 
The genus is further distributed to South ESurope, Bgypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. Of the Indiana genua An,iao6h^v» we possess three or four indi* 
genous species, and of Pogoatemon and DyaophyUa^ ijso Asiatic genera, six 
or seven each. Nearly all are Ohiit and Konkan plants. Pogoatevnon 
purjmricaulia grows in great abundance*- as forest undergrowth, on the 
higher Gh4ts. Its leaves have a strong odour *bf black* curreints. P. 
Palchovdiy a native of the ISastem Archipelago, is the cultivated ** Pdch.” 
Colohrookia t&rn\folia is a very common shrub, especially on the Deccan 
side of the Ghdta One aromatic species of the cosmopolitan genus Micro- 
meaia grows in wet places on the higher Gh^ts. Saliva plebeian also an 
Australian plant, is our only indigenous represenfistive of a genus number¬ 
ing 450 species. S. coccittiay a native of America, is cultivated in Bombiqr 
gardens, and so is S, officinalis, the common Sage. Of Ifepeta and Seutf^ 
(aria, large genera belonging to temperate regions, we possess also but a 
single representative eacli. Anisomeles, a small but Widely diffused genus 
of the Old World tropics, gives us three or four species. Of L&acaa, a 
geixus distributed to nearly all parts of the tropics, wo have ten or twelve 
indigenous species. L. aspara, a Konkan plant, spreads to Africa. 
cejilbalotes, L. linifolia, and L. urticosfolia are found in Gujardt, Kdthidwdr, 
and Outch. ^eonotia nepetc^olia, with orange and red flowers, is a common 
plant about Bombay and in parts of the Deccan. It is a doubtful native^ 
however, and has probably been introduced from Africa, where it is 
certainly indigenous. In addition to those previously mentioned there are 
a few other exotic species of this family cultivated in Western India, either 
as ornamental plants or for their aromatic properties. Amongst these are 
Mcv^lia arvensia, the common Min t * Origanum Majorana, the Marjoram ; 
and Thymtta v^tlgaria, the Thyme. Roanmrimua officinedia, the Biosemary, 
is occasionally seen in Deccan g^uxlens. 

NvcTAOiKBiB is a jpnall order widely diffused through the warmer r^ons 
of the globe. Our omy indigenous representatives are five or six spedes 
of tho cosmopolitan tropical genus Boerhaavia. These are small plants 
found chiefly in the Deccan and Gujardt. B. diffusa and B. repanda occur 
in the Konkan, the first especially being one vof the commonest weeds. 
Both are spread over the whole of India and extend also to Africa and 
Australia. B. repena, too, has a wide distribution. Piaonia mortTidifolia, 
the familiar Lettuce-tree, a naave of Java; three species of BougainvUlea, 
indigenous to Brazil; and Mirabilia jalapa, the Marvel of Peru, belong to 
this order. They are all too well kxiown in Bombay gai^ens to need farther 
notice. • 

PoltoonagElS is a considerable order, dispersed over every part of the 
world. They inhabit chiefly, howeverjithe north tmnperate zone, are much 
less freguent in the tropics, and are comparatively tare in southern regions. 
TheBombay flora possesses but six or seven spedes. Two at least of the 
cosl^politan genus Bumex are iisdigenous, namely, B. WaUiohii and S, 
dentaitia. Both are found in the Konkan, and the latter in ^the Decoaxsu. 
B. veaiearkia, the Bladder Dock, is cultivated as a pothwb in the S^eaoaau 
Of the large tnd equally wide-spread genus Polygonum we have. al^^Ut |qu|f 
speciea P. glabrum and P. rivulara are common in the widier^convifiea- ofl 
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the Decca^i and Khdndebh, the latter, too, in Gujardt. P. Ohittemaa occurs on 
the higher Ghdts, and P. elegava 'in Gujardt and Cutch. Antigcmmi 
hptoptia, a charming American climber lately introduced, as well as Fago- 
pymvm tataricmny one of the varieties of Buck-iylieat, belong to this order, 
'riie first is now common in Bombay gar4,ens and the second is cultivated 
in the Dcccan. ^ 

AMAUANTACKiG.-i—ln tlv 2 rainy season the herbaceous plants of this cos- 
inuj)olitan tropical family a1:>ound in dhe plains of India. The Bombay 
flora contains between twenty and thirty species, some of which are among 
tli(5 most widely distributed weeds of warm countries. Peeringia ce/oaioi- 
dcs, Celoaia argenteciy ®nd three or four species of Amarcmiliv^ty are all com- 
jxion: the first extends to Austrudia and the second to Africa. A. panicu- 
is #ultiv%tt)d in tlie Beccaii for its seeds. A. triatis and A. apitina'ua 
are cosmopolitan ti’opical weeds, and are much used here as potherbs. A. 
aalicifoliua, from the Philippines, together with other species and varieties, 
all with brilliant crimson or deep purple foliage, are well-known ornaintmtal 
plants of Bombay gardens. Amblogyne 2 ioJygonoides, Mengea tenui/olia, and 
Fuoxohta oleracfiH^ are jilso common indigenous potherbs. PaHotricJttfm 
aericoutn. is an abundant weed during the rains. Several species of the 
■Widely diatriVxuted genus Acrva are natives of Western India. Of these 
A. Immta and A. hrachiata^ both also African plants, are the most frequent. 
A. Jtivanica and A., mmisonitt occur in KdthiAwur and Cutch. Achyrattlhm 
a-apeni, a cosmopolitan tropical specit^s, grows in all parts of the Presidency. 
iJigera arvenaia is very common, as is also another universally diffused 
tropical plant Cgathula proa^aia. Vnpalia airojnirjturea occurs near the 
coast in Gujarat, K4thiaw6,r, and Cutch, and spreads to Africa. AHtrvmi- 
fhtira 8ii8allif>y a small weed, abounds everywhere; it is alsocindigenous to 
tropicnl Africa and America. Gom^direna glvboauy the Globe Amaranth, a 
doubtful native of this country, is common in gardens. A species of 
Ireaivte^ an ornamental plant with deep crimson leaves, is also frequent in 
Bombay. 

Chbnopodiaci&s:.—T his order is found principally in tempera'te regions, 
and generally in maritime localities. Of our 'three or four indigdhous 
species, Atripl^ex Stftckaii, a small shrubby plant, occurs in Gujarat. 
SuMcortiia. Indicuy Sveeda nudi^ora, and S, Indica are all abundant in salt 
ground near the coast, especially of GujarAt and K^thidwar. . Other plants 
of these two genera exist in similar situations in man^b parts of the world. 
They contaui a quantity of saline matter and are burnt for Barilla in all 
places where they are found in sufficient quantities. The succulent stems 
<jf Snlicftmia Ivdica are oft<m eaten here as a vegetalde, and the impure 
Carbonate of Soda, or “ Khdr,” so much used in Bombay, and brought 
from Sind and Arabia, is procur<?d by burning the two last-mentioned 
species. Chenopodium unibroaioidf^at a widely diffused aromatic wewl, 
native of America, is occasionally seen about Bombay. Feta vufgniHa, tho 
common Beet, a member of this order, is cultivated in Western India. 

ISIyristioacejE is^d srnaU order of which only two species arti indigenous 
to this Presidency —Myriatica attenuata and M. Malabarica. These are 
lofty trees found on Gh^lts and in the Koiikan, the latter also in 
K^nara. They bear fruit like nud>megs, but milch less aromatic. J/. 
ntoachataf a native of the Indian Archipelago, is the Nutmeg. In l^ombay 
this tree ■will grow only near the sea. 

LauiIink^ is an important order of aromatic shrubs and trees distribu 
ted cliW’fly to tropical regions, more especially tliose of Asia and America 
’'liiey are \ery rare, in Africa and a few arc foxind in Australia. Not more 
tbiiu fep or twelve as'e indigt'uous ■to "M'^estern India, and thcs<“, with oins 
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exception, are common Gli^t and'Konkan trees. ‘Amongst theu are two 
species of Machilua and one of Alaevfdaphne. JBeilschniiedia Roxhwrghiana 
■and Cryptoca/rya fiorihunda are both plentiful on the Southern Ghdts. 
C. aiMtralia^ a Queensland tree, was introduced into Bombay a few years 
since. TetratiUtera latir^olia is^so a common tree : it ei^nds to Aus¬ 
tralia. One of the most abundant ^rees of the higher Ghdts, particularly 
so at Mahabaleshvar, is Actinodaphne Icmceolata. Two other indigenous 
trees are CylicodupUne Wighiittna mid i/itawa Z^jlanicv^z the latter has a 
wide range, spreading to Australia. CasaytJuij^li/imniaf a curious para¬ 
sitic plant of this orcbar and a member of an Australian genus, is cosmo- 
{>olitan in the tropics. In Western India it is fouij^d everywhere, but is 
commonest in the Deccan, where its yellow thread-like masses may be 
observed covering the Milk-busli hedged* or the B4bul trees. Lauirua 
niibi/isy the Sweet Bay, a native of South Europfe, is somBtimes'tound in 
Bombay gardens. A few specimens exist, too,, of CinnamvmuTn Zeylanicum 
the true Cinnamon. C. cmnpluira^ the Camphor tree, has recently been 
introduced and apj>ears likely to thrive well in this climate, l^eraea graiia- 
aitua, the Avocado Pear of tropical America, is said to b& occasionally seen 
in Deccan gardens. • 

TiiYMKLifi^ is a considerable order inhabiting principally the temperal!h 
regions of both hemispheres. Laaioaiphon apecioaua, a small shrub with 
yellow flowers, is the only species which occurs in the Bombay flora. It is 
exceedingly common on the Ghat and Konkan hills. The plant is highly 
poisonous, and a silky fibre may bo procured ^rom its bark. 

Ei.;GA6NACiiLB.—Our sole indigenous representative of this little order is 
EhKfhgnva a large woody climber very common along the higher 

Gh4ts. It extends through tht» Eastern Archipelago to Australia. The 
genus, which is the principal one of the order, is widely distributed : other 
species occur in Persia, South Europe, and North America. 

UuTiCEiE.—Of this large and important order the Bombay flora possesses 
but an inconsiderable proportion of representatives, The majority of these 
are Ir^js and the remainder herbaceous plants. Celtia Moxhurghii and 
T'nuiia orientidisy members of very widely spread genera, are two common 
Ghilt and Eonkan trees \ the latter is indigenous also to Africa and 
Australia. Tihnua hitegrifolia,^ large timber tree, is found in many parts 
of India: here it o<^irB in tlie Konkan and Kdnara, but would seem to be 
most abundant on ^e Sdtpuda and Western Kh^desh hills. Other species 
of this genus arc the Elms of Great Britain. The important genus Arto~ 
carjiua gives us at least three indigenous species. Of these A. i^Uegrifoliay 
the common Jack tree, is well-known : it is plaifted in nearly every part of 
the Presidency, but is found truly wild only towards the south, A. hirauta 
and A. Lakwtcha, are Konkan and Ghd,t trees. A. iacisa, a native of the 
Eastern Archipelago and Polynesia, and often seen in Bombay, is the 
Breadfruit. Of the great cosmopolitan tropical genus Ficus we possess 
sixteen or eighteen indigenous species only. CeAain^rees of this genus 
form a characteristic feature of nearly every Indian landscape.* The best 
known in this part of the country—too well-known indeed to require any 
detailed notice, are F. Indica^ the Baiyan j F. reUgiosa-y the “ Pipal; ” F, 
retusoy the ** Nandruk ; ” and F. glomeratoy the “ Umbar.” Amongst Uie 
others^. Taielay F. tomentoaay F. cord^folioby and F. aaperrima are the 
cofifmonest. F. voluhile is a cliz^bing Ghdt i^rub. The chief of the re¬ 
maining indigenous species, all of less interest than those just mefltioned, 
are F, Lamhertianoy F, ir^ectoria,y F. hangmaineay F. aevUiloVay F^hMat^ 
phylloy and F. hiapida. The India-rubl^r tree, F. elaaticoy a native pi. 
Assam, has of late years become rather frequent in theiwimnity of Bombn^. 
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f. Caricof which is probably a native of'Persia, is the cultivated Fig. The 
best Figs sold in BomlMty are grown ht Poona. The Australian Banian, 
F. maerophylhiy has been recently introduced from Queensland; and F. ebur-' 
necu, from Bengal, is now becoming a common .ornamental garden shrub. 
Antiaris innooiia is a large forest tree feund along the Ghats and in the 
Blonkan and El^nara. Its fibrous l^rk removed whole from a section of 
the trunk forms a natural bag or sack. A. toadcaria^ the famous Upas tree 
of Java, was introduced*into Boihbay a few years ago; and so far the 
climate appears to i^ree with it perfec^y. Strehlus asper^ a small crooked 
tree with rough leaves, is very abundant in the Eonkan, but somewhat less 
so in other parts of th^ Presidency. Two species of El^oetemmay herbace¬ 
ous plants, grow in the Gh&t and Konkan jungles. Debreyeoaia Imvgvfolia, 
a large shrub, is common in the.%ame localities, and D, ruvucleifloray a large 
woody ftimboF, occurs* in the South Konkan. Scahmeria acabrella is a 
shrubby plant found chiefly in the Konkan. B. niveUy the China-grass or 
Rhea, a native of Assam and the Archipelago, grows luxuriantly in 
Bombay, where it has been naturalised for many years. Our flora contains 
also four or five mbmhers of the widfdy sprc^ad genus Pouzolsia. P. IvtdicOj 
also an Australian plant*, with one or two others, aie some of the com- 
iponest monsoon weeds. Besides the aliove we have two indigenous species, 
which xnay Ixe referred to the cosmopolitan genus Urticoy namely, U. infer- 
rupta, an exceodiixgly abundant wetjd during the rainy season, and U. 
heierophylltt, a large Hnd formidabk; stinging nettle found in the dense Gh^t 
jungles towards tint south. ^ strong and useful fibre may be prepared 
from the latter species. Thee first stings, too, but slightly, and in appear¬ 
ance closely roseuiblcs the common European Nettle, I/. diotcUy which, it 
may be mentioned, once appeared in Bombay as an introduced weed, but 
has since vanished. Various species or varieties of Mulberry, belonging to 
this order, are cultivated in Western India, lx>th for their leaves as food 
for silkworms and for their fruit. The commonest of these are Mttrua 
albiiy with white or red fruit; and Jf. IruHcOy M. nigray and M. atropwr- 
pureay with dark purple or black fruit. Another plant of this order, the 
well-known Cannabis sativay the Uemp, is cultivated in the eastern pai^ of 
the Deccan and in the Southern Mardtha Country. « 

A single species of the Australian genus Casuarina and natural order 
CASUARiNKiB— O. equiseiiftilia —is indigeiiaus to India; spreading thence 
from Australia, to which country the rest of the ordei^s confined. It is a 
large fast-growing timber tree, well known about Bombay, where it is com¬ 
monly planted. As a firewood and timber tree its merits are decidedly 
not so well appreciated here as they deserve. 

The Willow order, Sai.icacejb, which is distributed chiefly to the tempe¬ 
rate and cold regions of the northern hemisphere, has one representative 
in the Bombay flora. Salix tetrasperma is a shrub or small tree found in 
moist places along the highest Ghdts. 8. babyionicoy a native of Persia or 
Afghanistan, may often Jl>e seen in Bombay gardens. 

EupnoRBiACBiB, a great natural order containing upwards of 3,000species, 
is distributed to all parts of the world except the coldest regions. It is 
most abundant within the tropics, ^s|>ecially of America. From four to 
five hundred species—herbs, shrubs, and trees, occur in India, and i^^any’of 
these are characterised by the possession of acrid milky or watery jimee, 
which in some cases is of a highly poiuipnoas nature. The Bombay nbra 
contain^, at the utmost, not more than seventy species. Some of these are 
very w^iely distributed, and several of our genera are common to tropical 
Africa, America, Australia, and Polynesia. The immense genus Etupliorhiay 
comprising upwainds^f 700 species, and dispersed to most parts of the world, 
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is represented here by twelve or fourteen only. E. Ikeriffolia^ a spiny cactus¬ 
like plant, is the common Milk-bush! It abounds on the Grhdts and on the 
Deccan and Khindesh hills, and is extensively used as a hedge plant all 
over the Presidency. E. v^ivulia^ which much resembles it in appearance, 
is common in Oujari&t, K&thidwotf*, andCutch, and in parts of^^he Deccan and 
Khjindesh. E. ct/nJbiquoruv^i has th^ same habit as the preceding two 
species, but is much less frequent, being found only in the extreme southern 
districts. E. acaulis^ a stemless plant with a large Voot, ocsours on the 
Ghdts and Deccan hills; E. oreo^tila on the Ghdts and in G-ujardt; and 
E. thymifolia, E. pihdifera^ and E. parvifiora are common annual weeds 
seen evc^rywhere. The two first are widely spresi^ through the tropic^ 
JK. EotJiiaifia^ JS. uThiflora, and E^ elego/ns are ELonkan plants. E* tvrucaZli^ 
the Smooth Milk-bush, a native of Brazil*»is now a universal hedge plant 
in the Deccan and Oujardt; and E. splendeviM^ a thorny ^hrub^'ith red 
flowers, a native of South America, is common in gardens* Two species 
of Arktidesrniij A. diandTa and A* Ghcasernbilluj are small Konkan trees 
with edible fruits ; the latter extends to Australia. Actephilu exceha is a 
Gh4t tree, and Saurop'^is ceTcitogyn'um a small Konkan sllrub. Of the large 
cosmopolitan genus EhyUanthus we possess onljT ten or twelve of the 460 
species which it contains. P. nilidtis^ a large shrub, grows in wet placf^s 
in the South I^onkan. P- Xo/n/ceolaTvuB is one of the most abundant trees 
of the higher Ghdts. P. reticudatus, a large climber, occurs all over the 
Presidency. P. emhlica is a well-known Ghdt tree w'ith edible fruit. 
P. polyphyllu8^ P. Lawi% P. Tnadera^atavgJ^^ and P. simplex are Konkan 
shrubs and herbs: the two latter spread tcs Australia and the last men¬ 
tioned also to Africa. P.Ni/rwri is an exceedingly common weed every¬ 
where during the rains, and is distributed to nearly every part of the 
tropics. P^lTidicus is a tree of the Southern Ghilts. P. disiicliyMy from 
the ^Eastern Archipelago, is a common garden tree, and its^ acid fruit, 
called by Europeans (."Country Gooseberry,” is eaten. P. epij^hyllantJi'iis 
is a curious West Indian shrub occasionally seen in Bombay gardens. 
Abundant in the Konkan jungles are MelatUftesopsis patens and PtitTo/njiva 
Eoxbu/rghiij both trees j with SecuTinega obovata and S. leucopyrus, 
shrubsi The first is equally abundant in Eastern Gujantt. The two latter 
are also indigenous to Australia. Ajforosa Lindleyana and Pisclhoffia 
Javtvnica^ with two species of H&nueyclea^ are trees of the Southern Ghats 
and Konkan? BTiedelia vnontAna is a very common tree at Mitherdn and 
along the Ghdts, «wnd quite as abundant in the Konkan is P. stipun 
laTisy a climbing shrub. Of the immense and widely diffused tropical 
genus Groton we have about six indigenous sj^cies—^mostly Konkan trees : 
two of these, CS. reticulaUis and O. oblongifolius^ are^ rather handsome 
trees* One species occurs in the Deccan, ^'he familiar “ Iiaurel * o£ 
Bombay gardens, a shrub with green and yellow leaves, is O* variegedu/m^ 
a native of the Indian Archipelago. Numerous other species and varieties 
of the same genus have of late years been introduced here as ornamental 
plants. Agrostistachys Indica is a shrub of the Southern Gh4ts, and 
Crozophora plicata an annual plant of the Deccan and iftujarAt. Aedlypha 
Indica^ an abundant weed of the rainy season, is our single rej^esentative 
of a considerable and widely dispersed tropical genus. A. is an 

ornamental shrub, with scailet and brown leaves, from the Fiji Islands : 
intri^ced into Bombay oidy a few years ago, it has since spread aU over 
We^m Ineda. Tragia involucrata^ belonging to a cosmopolitan 
genus, is a common GhAt twiner; 4ts leaves sting like a nettle. 
nudiflora is a handsome Konkan tree. Five or six cremes of MaUoimt 
another widely distributed genus of trees and shrubs, aitomd^nous ; they 
all occur along the GhAts and in the Konkan and KAnara. The 
eat and Ibe^known of thorn is M, I^MHppenaie, i» iaWo looffld to 
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Australia^ The red powder with which its fruit is covered is used as a 
dye and as a vermifuge. Mcucaranga ^peWUiiy a tree, abounds on tlio Chtits. 
Two species of llomonoya and two or three of Jatropha are Deccan shrubs : 
they are plentiful in water-courses. Of the latter genus we possess thri*e 

naturalised Apierican species_ curcai^ the Physic nut, is common 

everywhere and is largely used as a hedge plant. The others arc «/". m/u-l- 
tijula^ the French Physic nut, and J. gottsipyfoliunu Qivotia Rotilerifitr- 
•niis is a small Dec<&n tree^ and J^lioauernhuan numta/mii/m a K.onkan and 
Gujardt perennial. Sehastiana. c/inmelea, another Konkan weed, spreads 
to Australia and tropical Africa. Two species of^the cosmopolitan tropi¬ 
cal genus, Excoacaria^ ^E. Agallocha and E, insignia, are indigenous trees 
containing poisonous milky juice ; the one occurs in salt marshes along 
the coast, and extends to Austj^lia, and the other is a rather infrequc'nt 
Ghdt tre^. E^'^aabifera, “the Chine.se Wax-tree, is occasionally seen here in 
gardens. Amongst our remaining naturalised plants of this order may be 
mentioned PediUinthtcs iithymtxloides, a little West Indian shrub much 
used as a border plant, Voinaettia pitlclterriina, a Mexican shrub, is, with 
its bright scarlet 15racts, a conspicuous object in Bombay gardens duciiig 
the cold season. Al&itri^x Molvxca'mi, a native of Australia and the 
^cific Islands, is a handsome tree often planted near Eonkan and Deccan 
villages. Europeans know it as the Bengal Walnut: the kernel of its 
fruit is eatable and resembles somewhat the English Walnut. Ricimta rmn- 
mtinia, the Castor-oil^ plant, is familiar to all. The Cassava or Taj>ioca, 
Manihoi utiliasinia, a South Aiperican shrub, is frequently seen in Bombay. 
Although it flourishes in this .‘'limati;, it seems strange tliat its systematic 
cultivation has not as yet been undertaken. 

Aristolociiiacbjg is a small tropical order, distributed principally to 
Asia, South America, and Australia. liragantia. WallicJiii is a shrubby 
plant found in the South Eonkan and common in Kanara. Ariatolochin 
acuminata, belonging to a large cosmopolitan tropical genus, is a Konkan 
climber. A. Indica is sparingly scattered over most districts of the Presi¬ 
dency, and extends to Australia. A. hracteaia grows in the Deccan, 
Gujarat, and Cutch, and about Bombay. A. ringeva and A. omitJhoccphala, 
natives of Brazil, are common climbers in our gardens. Tlie strangely 
shaped, mottled, evil-smelling flowers of the lattfir are well known. 

liOBANTHACBiS, the Mistletoe order, are all parasitic^lants and are most 
abundant in tropical countries. Ton or twelve species of Loranthua occur 
on trees in the Bombay forest districts. The commonest of these, and 
found in nearly all parts of the Presidency, is L. longijlorua : it grows 
chiefly on Mango trees and. if not stripped oft' in time, eventually destroys 
them. About Bombay, however, many other trees, particularly the two 
kinds of silk-cotton trees, are subject to its depredations. This species 
extends to Australia. The remaining indigenous plans of the genus occur 
principally on Ghdt trees, but may also be found in Khandesh and Guja- 
rdt. Besides the abov^, the Bombay flora possesses two species of the 
widely-spread genils Vtacum. Both of these— V. angtjdatxvm and V. 
aUenvaium-^gtx>'vr on Konkan and Gh^t trees. The first spreads to 
Australia, but the second is by far the commonest in Western India. The 
Mistletoe, V. album, a well-known * British plants is found also on th<e 
Himdlayfis. 

f 

SANTAiiACBiE.— So/ntohim album, the (Randal-wood, is a sxnaU tree mdi> 
genus t6 the Southern Deccan districts, but planted about Poona and in 
. other i^arts of the Presidency. Several Australian and Polynesian species 
„ of this genus also yield Sandal-wood. Sphn?roca/rya lej>roaa is a small tree 
of the ^uth Ki^kak, and Oayria arborea, a slirub, is common on Ghdts. 
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PiPBBAOEA, die Pepper order, consisuing entirely of two large 

genera, range very widely through* the tropics. Of the genus i%>er, con¬ 
taining upwards of 600 species, we have only two representatives. JP, 
Bi/lvestre and P. Hookeri^ climbing plants rooting at ^e joints, are abun¬ 
dant on rocks and trees along the higher Qhits. P, TiAgrvm,^ the Black 
Pepper; P. cu^e&a, the Oubeb p P. longurn^ the Long Pepper j and the 
familiar P. Betla, the Pdn,” are att to be found in Bombay gardens. 
The Black Pepper is largely cultivated ^ the So^th Koo.kan. Peperomia 
port^lacoide8f a member of anotheis immense cosmopolitan tropical genus, 
is a creeping plant occurring on rocks and trees of the South Xonkan and 
K4nara. •* • 

The small cosmopolitan aquatic orders Csbatophyllb;b and Podostb- 
UACBBS are both represented in the Bombajt flora. The- flrst consists of a 
single species only, Ceratophyllum demersum, whidh is comihon iif tanks : 
it is found in most parts of the world. Of the second order we have five 
or six species of Terniola and one of Podostomon —P. Hookerianua —all of 
which are minute plants of the Konkan streams. 

# 

6BrETAC]!:.s, another small but widely distributed order, is represented in 
Western India by a climbing shrub, Qnelwm acandens. This is plentiful 
in the denser Ghdt jungles, and spreads to the Eastern Archipelago an<f 
China. The genus itself extends to tropical America. 

Although we possess no indigenous species of the large and important 
order Oonifeiub, there are yet several exotic troes and shrubs belonging 
to it, and now more or less common in BomA»ay, which deserve mention. 
Amongst these are Araucaria excelaa and A, CoohU, the Norfolk Island 
Pinos f and jI^ Ounnitig/iami and A. Jfidtoilli, the Moreton Bay Pines. 
All these have been introduced from Australia within the last twelve or 
fifteen years, but that they will ever become thoroughly naturalised in this 
part of India is doubtful. A few species of Juniperua and Cupreaatia are 
also pretty common. C. aempervirem, the Cypress, flourishes at Poona, 
and C. glauca is frequent in Bombay gardens. The Arbor-vitee, Thuja 
orien^lisy a Chinese tree, grows well in Bombay. Podocarpua don^aia^ 
a tree ffom thp Cape, is occasionally seen here. Of Cycadba, an order 
closely allied to the preceding, we possess also but a few exotic specieai 
^ One of these^ very frequently met with about Bombay, is Cycaa oirdnaliaf 
a native of Southern India and Ceylon. Europeans call it the ** Sago 
Palm,” doubtless froui its palm-like habit of growth and from the fact that 
a starchy substance resembling sago may be obtained from its trunk. 
The true Sago Palm, Sagtta Uevia^ is, however, a member of the natural 
order Pahnea. C. revoluUif a Japanese plant, Ja smaller Uian the first 
mentioned, and is less common here. Pncephalartoa horridMa^ an oma* 
mental species of this order and a native of South Africa, may be found 
in a few Bombay gardens. It is a plant of extremely slow growth. 

In the class Monocotyledons are included the following indigenous 
natural orders^ 

The first on the list is Hydrochabidea, an inconsiderable Vat widely 
difiused order of small aquatic herbs. Throe or four species are found in 
tanks throughout Western India. Two of these, Ottelia aMamoidea and 
HydriVA vertidUalay are also Australian plants. The latter is the moat 
abu^ilmt of aU our aquatic weeds. A third species is VaJUtan&ria aUem4r- 
mffoHck. A fourth, V. api/raliaf is cosmopolitan. ^ 

SoiTAHiNBA —Of this large tropical family we possess between twenty 
and thirty indigenous representatives, whi<di are almost excdusively ^flistri^ 
bated to the moist forest districts. Two spedes of t^e important genuf 
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M. omata, nudM. superb^, the v®ll-fa^own wild Plantains, are very 
abundant along the Ghdts. The 4rst is found chiefly on the Southern 
Ghdts and in Kdiiara, and the second is common throughout the whole 
range * The cultivated Plantain, of which we have numerous varieties, 
is M. paTadisiaca. il/1 coccinictry a native of Ohina,^ is common in Bombay 
gardens and thay be recognised by its h^id or brilliant scarlet bracts. Ai. 
zebrina and vittata, American speSies, together with M. Africaruiy from 
tropical Africa, were introduced % few years ago and may now often be 
seen in gardens. Qlohhor wctTuntioideSy with fragrant yellow flowers, is 
found in the South Konkcm. Five or six species of Zingiber are com¬ 
mon in the Konkan and Ghdt jungles. They have generally showy pink 
and yellow flowers. Ginger is the root-stock of Z. oj^cinalcf a plaixt much 
cultivated in Western India, illedychiumi ecaposum occurs near rivers 
in the, Souths Konkaifc and Kdnai’a. Il.Jlavnmy a native of Bengal, is a 
handsome plant occasionally found in gardens. The^ important Asiatic 
genus CurcMua gives us seven or eight indigenous species. C. angusHfoha, 
with yellow, and O. deci 2 nens with purple flowers, occur in the South 
Ronkan. O. ee-doctrio, another Konkan plant, has large rose-coloured 
bracts. Its rhizome is, one of tlie varieties of the drug “ Zedoary. ” C. 
catdina is common at Mahdbalcshvar and on the higher Gh^ts elsewhere, 
Und 6'. arnada occurs in the Konkan and Gujardt. Tuiroeric is the 
rhizome of the cultivated C. longa. Alpinia AUugJiaSy with fine rose- 
coloured flowers, grpws in moist places in the South Konkan. A. gcdangas 
and A, caJcarata occur in the same district. A. nutawj a native of China 
and the Indian Archipelago^ is a common ornament of Bombay gardens. 
Costus speciosusy a member of a widely-spread tropical genus, is a very 
showy plant, with large pure white flowers ; it abounds on the banks of 
the Konkan rivers. Phryniuin ca2>it*duni, a small plant with pink flowers, 
grows in the Konkan jungles. Amongst the naturalised plants of the 
order we find tliroe species of Ueliconia, a tropical American genus. 
Ravcnala A£adagascariensisy the W^ater tree or Traveller’s tree of Madagas¬ 
car, is now pretty frequent in Bombay. It looks like a gigantic Plantain 
with its leaves arranged in the form of a fan ; and it receives its common 
name from the circumstance that large quantities of water, derived 'hither 
from rain, or from dew deposited on the surface of the leaf, are usually 
found stored at the lower part of the slieathing leaf stalk. Amtmiuirt 
Zeylanicuni and Kfempferia rotwida, from Ceylon and Southern India res- , 
pectively, are both ornamental garden plants. B^Uaria Cardamojuumy 
the common Cardamom, is cultivated in Kanars^ Several species of 
Canna, a large American genus, are now abundant in Western India, tlie 
commonest being C. Indica, C. discolovy and C. hitea. Of late years many 
species of the ornamental foliaged American genera Ccdatltea and Maranta 
have been introduced. M. arimdinaceay the West Indian Arrowroot, 
exists in a few gardens, and, judging from its luxuriant growth, is capable 
©f being profitably cultivated in Bombay. 

—This large and very distinct natural order comprises up¬ 
wards of 3,000 species,*which may be arranged in two great divisions-— 
viz.y epipiiytal orchids 'which grow on other pltmts, and terreBtriod orchids 
which derive their nutriment direct from the soil. The first division is 
Confined to the moister parts of ,jbhe tropics, is specially abundant 

in South America, India, Burma, and the islands of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. The terrestrial species occur chiefly in temperate regions, Ite^^also, 
but to a much leas degree, in the tropics. Epiphytal species appehST 
favour a warm and, above all, a perennially moist climate, and for this 
reasoft they are far less abundant in Bombay, where the greater portion of 
the year is dry, than in other and more congenial parts of India. Hardly 
more than thirty epiphytid species are indigenous, inhabiting principajly 
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the Ohat districts. Of terrestrial orchidi there are^nearly as many more^ 
and these are distributed to the !l&onkaa, the higher Gh4ts, and^ to parts 
of the Deccan, For this comparative paucity of species llie immense 
number of individuals in a few cases may in some measure cbmfjfinsate. 
The plants of this order are ^chiefly prized for their beautiful and curious 
flowers, but of our indigenous specicss not more tb«.Ti foxir or five are 
worthy of cultivation. Compared in tiiis respect, however, with the orchids 
of other parts of the world, the Asiatic ^ember:^ of thg order decidedly 
bear oif the palm. Amongst the itpeoies found in Western India two of 
Obermda occur on Ghdt trees. Of the large cosmopolitan tropical genus 
DendrobvuTYi we have ll^e or six representatives, none of which are noted 
for any special floral beauty : they are common on trees all along the 
Ghdts. (KrrbofpetaXum fimibriatwm^ an elegajit plant with red and cream- 
coloured flowers, occurs on the Southern Ghdts. Mdia, hracccf^ is a^elicate 
little orchid common on the trees near Mahdbaleshvar. Two other species 
occur in the South Eonkan. One species each of Microslylis^ Plwlidotay 
Cottonidf Micropera^ and SarcantTms are found on the Southern Ghdts. 
Saccdlahiv/m Plumei^ a most beautiful plant, is very abundant on Hie 
mango trees in Sdlsette, as are also 8. papUlosuirif with insignificant 
greenish flowers, and 8. rubrumf with rose-coloured flowers. The latter 
grows, too, on the “ mhowa ” trees in Eh^ndesli and Gujardt. Two or threes 
other members of this genus are found along the Southern Ghdts. Two 
species of the terrestrial genus Oeodortmi occur in Hie South Eonkan. Of 
EuJophiay another terrestrial genus, we have four or five representatives. 
E. pratevisis is common in the Deccan, and the others are K!onkan plants. 
Aiirides includes more than one handsome spediea A. crispum abounds on 
trees and rocks at Mahabaleshvar, its large purple and rose-coloured flowers 
making it a conispicuous object during the hot season. A. Lvndleyanum 
and A. maculosum, less handsome species, are common in Salsette. A. 
Wightianumf with yellow flowers, is found in the South Konkan. A very 
large orchid, Cymbidium aloefoliutn is common on Konkan trees. One 
species of Invisia occurs in the South Konkan. Pogonia^ Spirartiftea, 
Chciroatylisj and Mimochiliutf all terrestrial genera, are each represented by 
a single species, foiuid on the Ghd.ts to the south. Spiremthea Auatralia^ 
our indigenous plant, has a very wide range, extending over part of Europe, 
and through Asia to Australia and New Zealand. Other members of this 
^ genus are American. Of th(^ large cosmopolitan terrestrial genus 
Habenaria we have ^venteen or eighteen indigenous species. These are 
distributed chiefly the Konkan and Ghdts, wdth a few also to the 
Deccan. All liave white or yellowish-green flowers, which in some cases 
are delicately fragrant. II. rariHorais exceedingly common at Mah&balesh- 
var, flowerii^ in the hot season. The principal species, however, is S. 
Sttaannea, Hie giant Orchis; this grows on the bleakest parts of the higher 
Ghdts opposite Bombay, and occasionally on some of the South Konkan 
hills. It has a stem about four feet in height, and bears large white 
flowers. It is also a native of China and the Archipelago. Two species 
of P&riatylie, the last indigenous genus on our 4j3t> occur in we South 
Konkan and a third in the Deccan. But few intr^ttced plants of this 
order are to be seen in Bombay. Vwmlla aaromoMca^ a Mexican plant, 
appears to thrive fairly so far as stem and leaves are conommed, but not 
so well as in a moister climate.- It hos^iot yet fruited here. PKajUjenopaia 
gremdifl^af a native of Java, is a splendid species, and flowers freely in 
PhoQua Blumaiy another handsome orchid from the same island, 
occasionally seen in gardens. * ^ 

BuRUANNiACEa! and Taccacbje are two small orders each represents In 
the Bombay flora by a single species. JBurmemma tr^orot belongin;^ to n 
cosmopolitan genus, is a small herbaceous plant with pu^le flowers, found 
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sparinglT in the Konkan. Taccfi jf^nfUifiday a Btemless plwt with green 
flowers a large tuberous root, ie; common in the same district. It has 
a wide range over the Archipelago, Australia, and the islands of Poly¬ 
nesia. The root contains much starch, which is occasionally eaten. 

• 

AMABTUiiPEA.—This important.ordexsis distributed principally to warm 
dry countries. It is represented in«the flora of "Western India ^ twelve 
or fourteen species beloi^ging to three genera. Three species of Ourculigo^ 
a small but wid^y spread tropi^l genus, are little plants with yellow 
flowers and grass-like leaves, occurring along the higher Gh&ts. They are 
very common at Mahdbaleshvux at the beginnidg of the rains. Of the 
cOBOmopolitan genust Crinum^ C. Asiaticum is our commonest species. It 
is a large bulbous, very poisonous plant, with white flowers, and abounds 
near t^e E.onkan rivers aud*^ the coast: it extends to Australia and the 
Archipelago,'and in Bombay is often planted in gardens. A very similar 
plant, C. Roxburghiiy occurs on the banks of the Deccan rivera C, 
augtLatwniy with fragrant rose-coloured flowers, is found in the same locsr 
lities. C. brachtfnerrief a handsome species, also with fragrant flowers, 
grows on the higher Ghdts. Pancratium parvumj a beautiful lily-like 
plant with showy white' flowers, abounds on the Ghdt and Konkan hills. 
«>Of the important American genus Agave of this order, A. camiala and 
A- Arrierica/na have become naturalised in "Western India. The former 
occurs abundantly in parts of the Konkan and Deccan and on the eastern 
slopes of the Gh&tfc. Both yield valuable fibre. A third species, with 
stiff thorny leaves, quite acformidable plant, is used about Poona for 
fencing purposes. Fcnircrofa gigandea, another American species, with its 
enormous sword-shaped leaves and tall flower stem, is a conspicuous plant 
in Bombay gardens. Z&phyranthes rosea and Amaryllis ^questris^ West 
Indian flowering plants, are veiy common here 

Dioscoride^ are twining herbs with large tuberous roots which contain 
abundance of starch. Six or seven species of Dioscorea are plentiful in tlie 
Konkan and Gh£t jungles and the other forest districts of the Presidency. 
D. pentaphylla has fragrant flowers which are eaten as a vegetable. The 
root of D. oppositifolia is also eaten. The genus is dispersed throughout 
most tropical countries. Yams are the roots of D. scUiva^D. globosoy and 
D. a&uleata^ all of which are much cultivated in Bombay. The first is 
indigenous and abotinds in the Konkan. It spreads through the Indian '• 
Archipelago to Australia. 

XiiLiACEEi.—This large order, like the Amaryllideast is distributed chiefly 
to dry and warm countries, and is most abundant in the south of Europe 
and at the Cape. In '^Y^tcm India it is very sparingly represented, not 
more than twenty species, at the outside, being indigenous. Of the large 
cosmopolitan genus SmilaXy S. ovalifolia is our sole indigenous represent¬ 
ative. It is a common climbing plant of the Gh4t jungles and of some 
of the o^er forest districts. The Sarsaparilla of the Pharmacopceia, S. 
oJUdnaliSi a native Central America, was introduced into Bombay a 
few year^ since promises to succeed well in this climate. Flagellaria 
Indiea is a tall climber, with white flowers and red berries, found along 
the coast. It extends to Australia and Africa. Aspwrag'us sarmerdosus is 
another climber, abundant on the higher Ghdts and in the Deccan,and 
Gujardt. Being a rather ornamental plant, with graceful feathers foliage 
and fra^ant white flowers, it is a frequent inhabitant of gardeltau A. 
offidf^lis, the well-known vegotabld![ ^ European and British spem^*H^ 
occasionally cultivated in gardens in the northern parts of the Presidency. 
Six hr seven species of Chlorophytont a genus extending to Africa and 
Australia, occur ^n the Ghdts and in the Konkan. O. tuh&rosMim is very 
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common. Of the Indian genus two indigenous representatives 

have been described. X. 7nacu^dto,^with spotted leaves and bihe flowers, 
grows in the Konkan and the Deccan, and L, hyacintMnat also with blue 
flowers, in the South Konkan. The African genus UropetcJMm gives us at 
least two small species, the one found in the Deccan and the other in the 
Konkan. Urymea Indica^ a iflember of a south European and Mediterra¬ 
nean genus, is very abundant alon^the coast, particularly to the north of 
Bombay. Its dried bulbs are now substituted at tlye Medical Stores for 
the Squills of the Pharmacopoeiaft which are yielded by U. mcuritvmoy a 
native of South Eur<^e and Malta. Methonica superha is a common and 
well-known climbing plant of the Konkah jungles. Its gorgeous red and 
orange flowers render it a conspicuous object daring the rainy season : 
the tuberous root is a most virulent poisqp. In Bombay we find several 
naturalised species belonging to this order. Aippngst th^n aremumerous 
representatives of the large genus Draccenaf natives chiefly of we Archi¬ 
pelago and Polynesia. They are all well-known ornamental shrubs. 
Yticca glorioaa or ** Adam’s needle,” a Mexican species; Poliwnihea 
tuherosoy the Tuberose, indigenous to India; and Sansviera ZeylandeOt from 
Malabdr and Ceylon, are all common in gardes. A second member of 
the latter genus from Singapore was introduced a few years ago and has 
now become thoroughly established. Both plants yield a strong and vaiu» 
able fibre. The yellow-flowered Aloe striatula-y from which the excellent 
variety of medicinal Aloes, called Jafarabad Aloes, is obtained, is common 
in Bombay and its neighbourhood. It is cultivated in Kathiiwdr, where 
the drug is prepared, and although note(> here amongst the naturalised 
plants of tlie order, there is good reason fbr believing it to be ti*uly indi¬ 
genous to Western India. A. Socotrina. which yields the famed Socotrine 
Aloes, and is a native of Socotra and the adjoining mainland, is frequent¬ 
ly seen about Poona. Except, however, in its having red flowers, it does 
not appear to difler materially from the first-named plant. They are 
possibly varieties of one species. Allium sativ^Mn, the Qarlic, and A. eepa, 
the Onion, both belonging to this order, arc much cultivated in Western 
India. 

f’cwTBDEBACBiB is a small but widely diffused aquatic order, nearly allied 
to the preceding. Two species, Motwchoria vaginalis and Pontederia 
Tujbstaia.^ inhabit tanks in most parts of the Presidency. The first spreads 
to China aiM the Archipelagfl. Both are handsome plants with showy 
blue flowers. 

Of the small cosmopolitan tropical family, Xtbidejs, we have one in¬ 
digenous representative— Xyris Indica—B, little plant with yellow flowers, 
found in salt marshes along the coast. The genus is as widely distributed 
as the order. 

CoHMELYNACB.a!.—^The members of this order are chiefly natives of India, 
Africa, eoxd Australia. Between twenty and twenty-five species are found 
here, springing up everywhere during the rginy season. They often 
resemble in appearance a broad-leaved grass, for whi<4| they might easily 
be mistaken by a careless observer. Most of the Bombay plants of thin 
family are distinguished by their delicate blue flowers, which are not un¬ 
like those of the British Foiget-mo-not. Commelyna JBengalenais and C. 
comrj^uia are common everywhere ; the first occurs also in Africa and the 
^tilr in Australia. Ten or twelve species of the widely diffused genus 
Aneilema are found in the Konkitn. A. ochraoeum and A. voraia^lor difl^ 
from the othmrs in having yellow instead of blue flowers. gigantetun 
spreads to Australia. Seven or eight indigenous Sjp^es d th# 
and African genus CyanoUs are described. €, vw^para grows on the 
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trees of the Southern Qrhdts. C.^/oBcu^lata, which abotmds in rocky 
places in Dhe Dcccan, has rose-coloured flowers. It is also an African 
species. C. iuberoea is abundant, too, in parts of the Deccan. C. 
cristata is the commonest species in the vicinity of Bombay. C. cuxil- 
larisy which extends to Australia, is most plentiful in cultivated land 
throughout the Deccan. During the late ifeason of scarcity its seeds were 
largely used as food by the poorer classes. Floacopa parviculatay which is 
exceedingly like a grass ip appeaijince, grows on the Ghdts. It is a 
cosmopolitan tropical plant. Our only* foreign species of this order are 
the American Tradescantia discolor and T. zebrina. They have green and 
purple leaves and white flowers, abd are both very cbhimon in gardens. 

Palma.—T his great and splendid tropical family is second to none in 
its importance to man. They haye been often said to rank next in utility 
to G-rami^ece. nuiqb^i* of * our indigenous Palms will appear very 

small indeed when the frequency of the order in other parts of India is 
remembered. This paucity of Pahnm is a noticeable feature in the Botany 
of the Bombay Presidency, and what renders the fact more remarkable is, 
that when the southern limits of the Presidency are passed, the number of 
species appears suddenly to increase. They are far more abundant in 
Ceylon and in the South and East of India than they are here. Not more 
thAn live species can be considered indigenous. The first of these is 
Calarn.ti8 Rotanjy the Cane or Rattan, a climbing palm with thorny stem 
and leaves ; it is common in the dense junges of the Southern Gh&ts and 
Kanara. C. tenuis^ a T^eylon and Assam cone, occurs in a few of our 
gardens. This genus is abundant in tropical Asia, extending also into 
Africa, the Archipelago, and* Australia. Curyoia urens, the “ Mhad ” 
Palm, a member of a small Asiatic and Australian genus, abounds in the 
Goa and KAnara jungles, but occurs somewhat less frequently in other 
parts of the Ghit and K.onkan valleys. North of Bombay it does not 
seem to exist in the wild state. C, aobolifera^ from the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, was introduced a few years ago and is now pretty frequent in 
Bombay gardens. Porasstis Jiabcllxformis, the well-known Palmyra, is 
chiefly abundant in the Nonkan between Bombay and BulsAr. It also 
occurs in the forest districts east of Baroda, and in other parts of GujaM&t, 
and occasionally in the Deccan. Ph<mdx sylvestris^ the familiar wild T>atc 
or Toddy Palm, grows in all parts of the Presidency, generally planted 
however. It is very common in moist groui]^ and near river banks in the 
Deccan; and in the Eoukan it is extensively cultiv^^ed for toddy. P. 
acauliSf which is not unlike a stemless or stunted variety ^>f the preceding, 
is common on the Ghats. A few specimens of P. dactylifera^ the Date 
Palm, exist in Bombay. The climate here is too moist, however, to per¬ 
mit of the tree being Bucces8f^lly cultivated. Amongst our non-indigenous 
species the chief are Areca catechu, the Betel or ** Supari ” Palm, and 
iJocoa ■n/ufdfcra, the Cocoa-nut. Both these are largely cultivated through¬ 
out the tropics, especially near the sea. In Western India immense mivwl 
plantations are to be seen in*sandy soil all along the coasts from SAlsette 
to Kanara. Inland, too, t^ey are often found planted near tanks and tem¬ 
ples. The qiaginal £iome of these Palms has never yet been satisfactorily 
determined. Several other exotic Palms^ some of them of long standing 
in Bombay, may be mentioned. Kentia Wendlcmdiana and Ptycho^erma 
elegcma are two beautiful Australian Palms, lately introduced. OreodoxOi 
regia, from Brazil, is a noble Palm, of which a few well-grown Bpecimens 
may be seen in the Victoria Gardens. Pmanga KuhlU and 
palejnhanicua from the Indian Archipelftgo, are also recent acquisitions. ** 
IlyphfBne Thebaioa, the curious branching Doum Palm of Egypt^ grows in 
the old Biwri gardens and bn Malabdr Hill. The soft inner coating of 
the fruit taste» exactly like gingeihread : hence the English name of tho 
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tree, Gin^rbread Palm. Of Oogryph^ vmhracul^erat the celebrated Tali- ^ 
pot, a native of Ceylon and Southeyi India, two tine specim^ft stand in 
. the compound of Grant College. Mhapia jlabeUiformia is a small Chinese 
Palm which has long been an inhabitant of Bombay gardens. Four 
species of LiviatonOf thibe of them from the Archipelago, and one, L. 
Auatralisy from Queensland, wd^ introduced a few years and, so far, 
have grown luxuriantly. The m<At valuable, however, of all our recent 
introductions is Mlcaia Guineenaiat th% Palm.oU tree of Western Africa. 

To judge from its manner of growth, it will evidently succeed well in this 
climate. 

• 

Pandanej:.—O nly two species of this, the Screw-Pine order, are indi¬ 
genous to Western India. PancUmtta odoratiaA/nvuay a native also of 
Australia and the Archipelago, is a very, common bush throughout the 
Eonkan, particularly near the sea. Its long pfickly leMres and straight 
roots springing from the stem and branches, render it a curious and in¬ 
teresting natural object. The male flowers e.re highly fragrant and may 
be smelt from a distance of several yards. P. furcatua is much like the 
preceding, except that its leaves are somewhat broado: and of a brighter 
green. It is found in great abundance in wet ground in Ssvantv^.di and 
Ednara, where it appears to replace the tirst almost completely. P, 
Javanicua and P. lahyrhithicna, natives of the Archipelago, are now pretty 
common in Bombay gardens. A very considerable proportion of this genus 
is indigenous to Mauritius. Courlttdovica palmaifk^ a tropical American 
species of the order, and an extremely handsome palm-like plant, has been 
lately introduced and is rapidly multiplying The celebrated and costly 
Panama hats are made from its leaves. 

AROiDSS.^This family abounds in the moister parts of the tropics, es¬ 
pecially of South America, and a few species occur in temperate regions. 

Ill Western India we have from sixteen to twenty indigenous represent¬ 
atives, some of which are, however, but imperfectly known. With one 
or two exceptions all are contined to the Konkan and Ghdts and to 
Kdnara. Of the widely dispersed genus AriaoBfma we possess at least three 
species. A. Murrayii is the well-known Snake-lily, so abundant at 
Mahdbalesh'v^. Amorphophalhia campawaUxtuSy a plant with an immense 
tuberous root, which is eaten, and a great spreading branched leaf, is 
largely cultivated in Western India. It occurs wild in parts of the 
Konkan. A. aylva^usy a muSh smaller plant, is exceedingly abundant in 
the Konkan and <m the Ghits during the rains. 7^yphonium bulb^erzim 
occurs in the South Konkan, and 2\ divaricatumy which has a deep crimson 
spathe, is common near Bombay. The genus is widely spread through the 
Old World tropics. In the rainy season Tapinocarpua Jridictia and Arwpaia 
peltata are frequent in the Konkan. Pemuac^ia vivipara grows in holes 
in the trunks of trees and rocks along the higher Gh4ts. Chryptocoryne 
Poxburghtiy a pretty common species, and Lagenandnra towioariay are found 
in marshy places. The latter occurs in the South Konkan and in parts of 
the Deccan, and is said to be a highly poisonous plant. Cdlooaaia anti- 
qvATumy commonly cultivated in Bombay as a vegetable, is a doubtful 
native. It is indigenous on the other side of India ana is ofteft seen here^ 
apparently wild, in marshy ground. It may, however, have escaped .from 
cultivation. PiAhoa aeemdena and S^indxtpaua pertuaiay curious plants^ 
(Aimbpig and rooting on trees, are common in. the Gh&t and Kcmkan 
jun^^. ilhe tirst-mentioned genus spreads to Africa and Australia. The 
*'lMter plant has a thick fleshy stem, and broad leaves pierced with 
holes. Piatia atratiotea is an odd little floating aquatic plant of tlfis 
plentiful in tanks everywhere. It may be easily recognised hy^jbfs * 

fan-like leaves. The species is very widely spread through the 
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Amongst the introduced represe:dtativep of AroideoB^ the following are 
found in Bombay :— Calctdium^ of wl^ich so many varieties are cultivated 
in our gardens as ornamental plants, is a South American genus. A few 
species, however, occur in other parts of the tropics. At least one hundred 
varieties are known here. Several exotic specie^ of Aloeaaia also have of 
late years become very common and are highly ornamental plants. Acorus 
calamuiSf the Sweet Elag, a native oC Great Britain, may be occasionally 
seen, hieffenbachia Seffume, the !purab-cane of the West Indies, and one 
of the most poisonous of plants, has lou^ been an inhabitant of Bombay 
and Poona gardens. Several other members of '^e same genus, together 
with species of Philodendrmi and anthurvunty all South American plants, 
have been recently int^Dduced. 

Of the very small but cosmopolitan aquatic order TypnacBJS, we possess 
one indigenous cepresentative. Typha elepJiantina is a tall Bulrush which 
is abundant in tanks and streams in most parts of the Presidency. T. 
anfftiati/bliaf the lesser Bulrush of Great Britain, a most widely diffused 
species, has not yet been detected in Western India, but as it is indigenous 
in many other parte of the country, it is highly probable it exists here also. 

liBHNACEA, another sidall aquatic order, gives us two species, hemna 
tirisulcay the Duckweed, a minute floating plaixt, is as common in stagnant 
water here as it is in Europe. It occurs in nearly every climate. L. 
globosay a still smaller plant, often forms a considerable part of the green 
scum on the surftese Of tanks. Other species of the genus are as widely 
dispersed. , 

Haiade^, also an aquatic f^nily, is chiefly interesting on account of the 
very extensive distribution of some of its species. Four or five members 
of the cosmopolitan genus Pitlmru^geton arc found in tanks ar d stri^ams in 
all parts of the Presidency. Of these, P. natmiSy the Pondweed, P. perfo- 
liatusy P. erispttSy and P. peclvuaJbus are indigenous also to Great Britain ; 
hhe first and two last to America, and all to Australia. The common 
Grasswrack, Zostera marinay occurs in salt marshes along the coast, and is 
found in similar situations and in tidal estuaries in most parts of the world. 
Naiaa Indica, belonging to another ubiquitous genus, is common in tanks. 

AiiISMACE^ resembles the three preceding orders in being aquatic and in 
the extensive distribution of some of its species. Four or five are found in 
Western India. Two at least of Sagittarire; a genus spread throughout the 
northern hemisphere, are pretty common in the J^nkan and Gujardt 
tanks. JBtttomopsis lanceolata, the single species to which the genus is 
limited, occurs also in Gujardt. It extends over tropical Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. Aponogeton monostachyus, which is quite as widely dispersed 
as the last, is found in standing waters in the Deccan. 

Eriocauloneje consists of the single genus Eriocavdony nearly all the 
species of which are aquatic and arc distributed to the tropics of the Old 
World and Australia. Thcgr are generally grass-like plants. Ten or 
twelve species are indigenous to Western India and are most commonly 
found in marshes,^:^nk^, and rivers in the Eonkan. E. sexcmguloure ex¬ 
tends to Africa and E. quinqrw/ngvlare to Australia. 

Otperacej!.—T his, the Sedge order, contains upwards of two thousand 
species, difiEused over the whole world, especially in the colder regions <jf 
the northern hemisphera In marshy plains, on the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and on Ihe slopes of high mountains they often take the pUtee^of 
grasses,^covering a large extent of surface. In this Presidency, although* 
^ere are comparatively but few speciifes, yet individuals abound, not only 
in wete localities everywhere but in the drier Deccan pastures and 
• along the summits of tiie higher Gh&ta, Between forty and fifty species of 
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the order occur in Western India, hearly one-half of which belong' to the 
great tropical wd sub-tropical genus "Cyperus. These latter are very oom- 
tnon in almost every port of the Presidency. C. polystaehyust C. eq%twrro»%Sy 
O. difformisy O. Ha>spany C. jdistcms, C. compresBUs and C. rotwndtts are cos¬ 
mopolitan, being found not only here and in other parts of Ipdia and Asia, 
but in Australia, Africa, and Amerio^ The bulbous roots of the last are 
bitter and aromatic, and are used as medicine and as a perfume. Amoi^t 
our other indigenous representative! of fhe genus* C, pumUuBy O. globoausy 
O. aZopeeurotdeSy O, tuherosttSy C. iria and C- UTnhMattis are widely spread 
through the intertropicnl countries of the •Old World. Kyllinga monoce' 
phala and Meleocharis eapitata are also oosmopolitai^in the tropics. Fim- 
bristylisy another genus of warm climates, gives us five or six indigenous 
species, and of these F. monostachyay F. ferrugineay and F. quinmumyur- 
laris are found throughout the tropics ox both Ollft and WoAds and 

in Australia. The last is our commonest species. F. rmliacea has nearly 
as wide a range. Seven or eight species of Scirpw are indigenous to 
Western India, occurring chiefly in and about tanka S. squarrosus and 
8. articulatits are also Australian and African plants, but 8. niaritimus 
spreads over most parts of the world, including Gi%at Britain. Few genera 
have so extensive a range as this, its members being found not only iu 
every tropical and temperate country, but also in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regiona Of the cosmopolitan genera Jjipocarphay Fuirena, Fhynchospora 
and Scleria we possess one species each. Oarea: IndicSiy the solitary repre¬ 
sentative in the Bombay flora of a genus mynbering upwards of one thou¬ 
sand species, grows at Mahabaleshvar. Tliis^reat genus is distributed to 
cold and temperate regions and to mountainous districts within the tropica 

Grahike;e -^The Grass order comprises nearly 4,500 species, abundantly 
diffused over all parts of the globe, in every variety of station, and ranging 
in size from small herbaceous plants a few inches in height to tall Bam¬ 
boos, which in some cases attain a growth of nearly one hundred feet. 
The important nutritious principles contained in the stems and leaves, and 
more especially in the seeds of this immense family, entitle it, in an eco¬ 
nomic and political point of view, to take by far the highest rank amongst 
the vafious classes of plants useful to man. This conclusion will appear 
sufficiently obvious when it is remembered that three great staples of life—• 
wheat, rice, imd sugar—are a^ong its products ; to say nothing of tlpe 
* countless myriads 0 % lower annuals to which this order affords the means 
of existence, and through these again to mankind. 

The major portion of Qramiinecs inhabit the temperate zone, but the 
tribes, or divisions, Pevn/ir^eSy AndropogoneoHy Chloridecs, and Pamhusaoem 
are especially tropical, and to these fully seventy-five per cent, of our 
known indigenous species belong. As far as the flora of Western India is 
concerned, this natural order has never yet been completely investigated : 
up to the present hardly more than ninety species have been enumerated, 
and judging from the fact that several ^dnions to the catalogue have 
recently been obtained in the vicinity of Bombay itself, it is scarcely too 
much to assume that careful research in the less exploit districts of this 
Presidency will yield many more. As regards number of spemes, Ghreum^ 
ne<B stand second on our list of indigenous orders of flowering plants. 
Ijeguntinosce being the first, but with r&pect to individuals the grasses are 
probaUiy more numerous than all these other orders put together. As with 
C yperMecs a great many tropical jpasses are cosmopolitan in their distxi- 
***Vution : some oS. the commonest Bombay species range round the^worlA 
A few of oxur grasses are, in Western India, confined to the h%her Ghil^ 
others to the Deccan and GxnarAt, but the majority are diffus^ 
whole Presidency. It will of course he understood thai the ji^esitc^ nitm- 
ber make their appearance during the rainy seascii only. 
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The species to ^ mentioned is iJie well-known and widely spread 

Coix laekryma, the large hard stony^ fruits of which are called ** Job’s 
Tears. ” It is a tall coarse grass very abundant in marshy ground in the’ 
Konkan. Pa^altun ecrobictdatum, also an African and Australian species, 
is the cultivated ** Kudru, ” a grain often tised by the poorest classes 
of the Konkan. Under certain circvxnstances, not yet fully understood, 
this grain prodnt^ s 3 rmptoms of narcotic poisoning in persons who eat it, 
such a res^t being no^improbaoly due to the development of a fungus. 
Eriochloa punctata^ belonging to a small but widely difEused tropical genus, 
occuis about Bombay. Of the immense genus, Pahicumy fifteen or sixteen 
species are describ^tas indigenous to this part of India, while others are 
cultivated. Amongst the formpr P. gtayninumy P. cimicvnutriy P. flavidumy 
P. heloftusy P. eoltmumy P. Bwrnumniy P. crus-gcdliy and P, myumts are the 
commonest. I'he four last, together with *P. prostratum and P. ftangtiinale 
are also found in Australia and tropical Africa, and at least four of those 
enumerated occur in America. P. NepaZense is a Ghdt grass. The prin¬ 
cipal cereals of this genus which are cultivated in Western India are P. 
fi-umentacewniy P. wt'Koceum, P. Italieum. and P. pilotwm. The celebrated 
Guinea-grass is P. moj^nvmriy a native of Western Africa. It is now 
largely gro-wn, for Commissariat use, in the northern parts of the Presi¬ 
dency. Sctaria glattca and verticillatay both cosmopolitan plants, are 
pretty common. Pennisetum aureum is frequent in the Deccan and two 
species of Cenchrwt tn Qujar&t. Of Lappagoy Perotis, Manisurus, Ophturus, 
(h'opetirMrriy Rottboellia, and Chf'onachne we possess cme representative each. 
Manisurus granularisy which is plentiful everywhere, and Opkiurus corym~ 
bosusy a tall coarse Deccan and Gujar&t species, range round the world in* 
the tropics. Chionachne harbata extends to Australia. I8cl\fpmumy which 
is chiefly an Asiatic genus, furnishes at least four indigenous species ; all 
of these are abundant in the Konkan, and a considerable proportion of the 
green monsoon fodder used in Bombay consists of J. eanjugatum. 1, pilo~ 
sum, abounds all over the Presidency. Saocharum spontaneuTUy usually a 
gigantic grass, but variable in size, grows in many parts of Western 
India. In the D^g, Khindesh, and Gujardt forests, where it fom^ the 
pinncipal mass of undergrowth, it often attains a height of seven or eight 
feet on the banks of the Deccan rivers it reaches six fe^, but in other 
situations, in dry or poor s<h1, it is scarcely more than two feet in height. 
The huts of the wandering Brinjdris are formed of t^e stemi' of this grass. 
S. ojfficinaley the Sugarcane, is much cultivated in Guiardt, Khandesh, 
and the Deccan. The great tropical genus Andropogon is represented in 
the Bombay flora by fifteen or sixteen species. A. iwarartcusay A. murioattiSy 
and A. Schcenouhthut are aromatic. The first is probably the source of one 
kind of False Spikenard; Ihe fragrant roots of the second are the familiar 
Khuskhus and from the third, which is a widely-spread plant of the 
Old W^orld tropios and Australia, and which abounds in Eastern Oujardt, 
the well-known Itusa” oil is distillled. A. contortuSy a veiy common 
grass here, is found inwall pairts of the tropics. A. arittaiusy A. adeularis, 
and A, verticillaiu^ extend to Mauritius, and the second also to Australia, 
A. seaudens and A, glaber are ccunmon Deccan fodder grasses. A» citratuSy 
a garden q[>ecies in Bombay and probably a native of Ceylon, is the sweet¬ 
smelling Ijemon-grasB. Another h&glily aromatic tfn^nber of this genus, 
and whose specific name is as yet undetermined, grows on the 'V^ls' of 
tanks and wells in the nei^bourhood of Bombay, and is reportea>i«o bo 
cultival^ in Kh&ndedx along with <vhe ** Busa.^ Anfkii^eTta cymhSarm-,^ 
is a large coarse plant, abundant everywhere. A . eiUatay smaller and still 
more ubundant, is one of our best fodder grasses : the greater part of the 
hay used he«o is opposed of it. The latter species is indigenous a]iK> to 
trt^ical Africa aiSd A(ueric% and i| the celelnated Kangaroo grass of 
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Australia. ^ PnloUcuihyt filiforntis ris a small jdacA of the higl^r GhAts. 
Apluda aristata is pleuti^ everywheve in hedges and under trees ; it has 
•frequently a length of seven or eight feet. Four species of Arundinella, a 
widely diffused tropical genjis, are common on the Ohdts. Aristida setaeea, 
A. hydrix^ and A. depreasa are ^e well-known and troublesome spear, 
grasses, so common in the Deccan. The last mentioned extends to Aus¬ 
tralia and Afiica. The most abundaw grass in the Presidency is probably 
Cynodon dacbylon, the Hariala.” It iS* found ih nearQr «dl hot, and in 
some temperate, countries, and in tfie south of England it appears also to 
have established itself. a*In stony ground and on roadsides in the Deccan 
Melanocenchrus JRothiana abounds. The cosmopolite ChlorU harhata is 
plentiful everywhere, ed a second indigenous species is said by Dalzell tb 
be found only on the old city walls at SuraXl Eleuaime jEgyptiaeOt a small 
stiff creeping grass, is common, about roadsides And on ofy baiflts ed 
rubbish heaps. Like so many others, it is diffused through all parts of 
the tropics. A second species, whi<di is probably E. Indicoy occurs in 
similar localities ed has e equally extensive distribution. E. coraxana 
is the cultivated '*N^1L” Leptochloa calydna is an elegtbnt grass frequent 
in the Konkan, and L. Chinanais is also oocasioncdly seen. Of the widely 
diffused tropical genus Sporoboltu we have three indigenous species, and o^ 
Isachnot Uniolot Phraymttes, Elytrophorua^ and Kceleria one each. Sporo- 
bolttx cUander and Bly^ophorus ariiculahis spread to Australia. PhragmUea 
Roxbnrghii is a greatreed often growing, in favourable situations, to a height 
of fifteen or sixteen feet. There seems to bejmme doubt, however, whether 
it is truly indigenous on this side of India.^ Kceleria lagopodioides is a 
small grass common in salt or sandy soiL The local flora contains eight or 
ten species of the large tropical genus Eragroetis. The most abundant of 
these are E. nfiianay E. tendla^ and E. viscosa. The second, with E. pilosa^ 
extends to Australia. The flowers of the last are covered wdth a disagree¬ 
ably smelling viscid substance. Poa flexuosa is, so far, our only known 
representative of a large genus—one of the most widely distributed of the 
order. Of Bamboos we have at least five or six indigenous kinds, one or 
two of which do not as yet appear to have been fully described. Bamhuaa 
arundimicea is the commonest species in Western India and grows in all 
the moist forest districts from Kdthi&wdr and the Sdtpudiis to K.duara. In 
the latter province and in Goa and the southern parts of Dhirwdr it is 
• exceedingly abundsm^ forming impenetrable jungles. When well grown 
and standing apart Jbnere is no more graceful plant in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. B. vulgaris has a yellow stem and denser foliage than the first. 

It is cultivated in some parts of the Deccan, but would seem to exist wild 
only towards the extreme south. B. arundo is a Ghdt species and is fre¬ 
quent at Mah4baleshwar. Vedrocalamnus strictuSf ohr only Indigenons species, 
is the variety of Bamboo from which the handles of boar-spears are made. 
The numberless important uses to which Bamboos of all ^nds are put in 
this country, are too well known to need furthqf mention here. 

Besides the cultivated species of the order which have been already 
noted, there are several others largely grown in Weste^ India, and so 
familiar to evexy one as to require only to be enumerated. Amoffgst these 
are Sorghum tmlgovre and its varieties, Jowiri, and ** Imphee” mr Chinese 
Sugarcane; Oryza sotieo, the Bice; Eea^Mayz, the Indian Com, a native 
of Arnica; Pvnidttaria mioa^ the B^ri; THHeum asUvum, Wheat; 
and Hdrdetan hoBastiehon, the six-rowed Bwlcy. Attraapte are often made 
•tir^^w English fodder grasses in thu port of India, hut^ as might nation 
ally be expected, such grasses are quickly supplanted and kill^ 
ind^noua speoies. a 

The descriptioxi of the flowering plants of Westegn Ii^ia 
nating with this order, I shall next proceed ta%iTe a brief account 
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of our indigenous CViyptooamia, o)r flowerless plants. It mav be 
kientioned, however, that the secies belonging to this class which 
aire included in the Bombay flora have never as yet been folly de¬ 
scribed or investigated, and there are doubtless multitudes of new 
species still to be discovered. TJnder^nich circumstances, therefore, 
the account which I shall offer here of the Bombay Cryptogamia 
will of necessity.be exceedingly imperfect. 

Filices, or Ferns, are, in Western India, almost entirely confined to the 
moister Qhdt districts, and the*greater the elevatibn the more abundant do 
both species and individuals become. About fifty species are at present 
known to occur within the limits of this Presidency, None of them would 
appear to be peculiarly^ restricted in their distribution ; they are all more 
or less dispei^d over various parts of India, and in some few instances 
are widely diffused throughout the Old World. Along the banks of rivers 
and in marshy places near the coast towards the south, Acrostichum au- 
reu>n exists in ^eat quantities. Stenoe?i7csna scandens is a' fern which 
climbs to the tops of the highest trees in EL&nara. PcecUojpieris ter^iinans 
grows in the jungles along the lower paH of the Gh^ts. Blechnum orien- 
italef a large and handsome fern, is found in the South Konkan and in 
Ndnara. Qymn(ypteris Feei is common on trees at Mahdbaleshvar. Adian- 
tum lunul'xtum, a small slender fern, of most elegant appearance, abounds 
throughout the Kohkan and on the Ghdts. A. caiidatuni, much less com¬ 
mon, occurs on the higher Ghats. A. Capillite-^enerig, the well-known 
Maiden-Hair, grows under isheltered banks, near water-courses, in the 
Beccan, Nh^desh, and Gujarat. Cheilanthee farinoaa, known here as 
the Silver Fern, abounds everywhere along the Gh<lts. It ^s widely dis¬ 
tributed through the tropics. C. tenuifolia occurs in dry localities in the 
Deccan. Ptsris aquilina, the Braken, a familiar British fern, is very 
abundant at Mahabaleshvar. P. longifoUa and P. pelVucida are also found 
there. P. quadriaurita is very common in most of the shady Ghdt jun¬ 
gles, and a beautiful green and white variety may be seen in Bombay gar¬ 
dens. Aetiniopieria radiatOf in appearance like a miniature palm, grqws on 
rocks and old walls in the Deccan. Asplenium planicaule and A.^trapezi- 
fornie occur at Mahabaleshvar. Aihyrium falccdum and A. )ilix-fcemina are 
found in the same locality. Tlie latter is better known as the lady fern. 
Allantodfia Brunoneana grows in moist pl&es along Gh&Vs and in K.4- ' 
nara. Oallipteria eseulenta is one of the commonest large ferns of the 
higher Gh&ts, and also of Bombay gardens. JSemionitis cordata, a delicate 
little species, occurs on the Southern Ghdts and in Kdnara. Gymnogram- 
ma leptophylltij another small and delicate fern, is found at Mahabaleshvar 
and in parts of the Deccan. Qoniopteris prollfera is a climbing fern of the 
Konkan. NipJioholiis udviascens, PleopeUis Wightiana, and P. memJbranacea 
abound on the trees of the Ghdt and Konkan jungles. P. phymatodes 
occurs more to the south. J^rynaria, qu*^rcif6lia>y the Oak fern, grows on 
trees in most parts of ^e Konkan. Aapidium polpmorphwm is found at 
Mahabaleshvar tqpd along the higher Gh4ts. Sagenia coaduncAob^ known 
also as tlfe Oak fern, abounds in all the shady Ghdt jungles Nephrodium, 
molle is fdentiful at Mahabaleshvar and on the eastern slopes of the 
Ghdts. Three species of Ladr(ea-—Ij. eoehleata, L, etioccMrpa, and L; sparsa — 
occur in the same situations, I^ephrol^ia ttiherosa is found in K4^ra, and 
this species, tc^ther with Jf. exaltata, from Southern India, anoi^. Da- 
valiioidesy a native of Malacca and Singapore, are common garden ferfls<«&» 
Bomljky. Acrophortts pulchra and A* immersusy both small, delicate, and 
rath^ rare ferns, grow in the shadiest Gh&t jungles, as does also Pcuoallia 
tenuifolia, which much resembles them. P&rcmema eyaJbheoideg is a beauti¬ 
ful but somewhat^icar^ Mahabaleshvar fern, found in moist shady locali- 
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ties. Gleiehenia dichotomOf cosmopolitSa in the Inopioa, is a creeping fern 
occ^rring in the K.onkan and on ^e Ohdts towarclii the sodlh, also in * 
> K4nara. Lygodium scandens and L.fiexuoswm are elligant climbing ferns 
of the Sou^ Konkan and Gh&t jtingles. Omvanda regalia, the Royal 
Fern, also a British specif, grows in the water-courses at MidiAbaleshvar. 
It is cosmopolitan in temperate^egions. Angiopteria evecUt, another widely 
diffused species, is a large and handhome fern with a stem from three to 
four feet in height, and broad spreadiiv fronds«from twelve to fifteen feet 
in length; it occurs in the jungles of we Southern Konkan and Kinara. 
Botrychium virginicur^ a kind of Moonwort, together with Ophiogloaawnh 
reticulatum and O. pendulum, Adders-ton^e ferns, are found sparingly in 
gp:assy places on the Ghdts. Helminthoataehya Zeyianioa, a curious look in g 
species, grows in the South Konkan. Besides the indigenous ferns men¬ 
tioned above, numerous exotic species of this order have qf late ^ars been 
introduced into Bombay, where they may frequently be seen in gardens. 

Of Marsileacbjs, an aquatic cryptogamous order, a few species are 
found in the Konkan. Marailea quadrifolia is very common on the maigins 
of tanks in the neighbourhood of Bombay and in Gujardt. It is also indi¬ 
genous to Europe, as well as to Australia and other parts of the world., 
Salviniejb is another small aquatic family, of which we possess one spec^, 
the widely spread Salvinia natans, a minute floating plant of tanks and 
marshy places. LiYCOPODiacee!, the Club Moss order, has at least seven or 
eight representatives in this part of the world. They grow chiefly in the 
moist shady jungles of the Ghdts and Konkan. Lycopodium Phlegmaria, 
a widely diffused species, is parasitic on GEj^t trees. L. cemwum, L. circi- 
nale, and L. volvhUe, with some two or three other undetermined members 
of the order, occur in the Konkan. A few exotic species of Lycopodium 
and Selaginella are ornamental plants of Bombay gardens. laoetea Coro- 
mandelina, belonging to the little order Isoetejc, is a grass-like plant occur¬ 
ring in tanks and marshes. Our indigenous species of the cryptogamic 
orders CHARACEiB, Musci, Lichenes, Funoi, and Algac are so very imper¬ 
fectly known, that it is impossible, and indeed unnecessary here to do 
more tlian mention a few of the commonest. When the abundance in 
teiflperate or cold climates of the last four orders is borne in mind, the 
comparatively scanty members by which such laigo families are repre¬ 
sented in Western India can hardly fail to strike an observer. This is 
true as regards species of an^r size, but the microscopic species of some of 
these orders are j^Abably abundant enough. A species of JVitella, belong¬ 
ing to the first mentioned order, grows in green hair-like masses in ditches 
during the monsoon. A few of the Musci, or Mosses, are found on old 
walls about Bombay, and in other parts of the Konkan, in the rainy sea¬ 
son ; their numbers arq, however, increascd*by the greater elevation and 
diminished temperature of the higher Ghkts. At Mahdbaleshvar, for in¬ 
stance, although there are still but few species to be noticed, yet for tbia 
the abundance of individualB, which clothe ^very tree and rock, will serve 
to compensate. The commonest Lichena on the higher Ghdts are the cos¬ 
mopolitan Uanea harhata and its variety U. ftorida. These are well known 
to Europeans as the White Tree-moss. A few other species*of the order 
occur on the trunks of trees and on rocks in various parts of the Presi¬ 
dency, notably on the Palmyra pa^. In large Fusroz the Bombay flora 
Vrould appear to be very deficient. TVo or three species of Agwricua are 
coir-dion on rubbish heaps during the raina One of these closely resem- 
9 4»les the Mushroom in many resists, and, likqit, is edible. Several 
of Polyporua grow on decayed trees and damp wood .work ; while*a specif 
of Theiaphora, which is very similar to, if not identical with, tha Britisli 
T. cmthoc^haXa, is common on rotten stumps. A kind of PhaUua, morn 
delicate in appearance but still closely reseml^jhigthe.Britii^ i|>ecies. /*. 
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^ impudioust and possessing qtiite as foetid an odour, is sometimes seen about 
Bombay in\he rainy season. One of tjie Puff-balls— hyeoperdon —is pretty 
common at the same time of year. A species of Md;icularia^ -a soft gela¬ 
tinous fungus, occurs on the bottoms of flower tubs and on decayed and 
damp timber. On dead branches of trees one of the cup-shaped Pezizas is 
found. BesideEi* the above, a few additional species of this order, which 
have hitherto remained undescribed, mc^ occasionally be seen. Microscopic 
Fu.voi, or moulds, <ire, asi most i:^ple know, sufficiently abundant in 
Bombay during the wet season. The microscopic fresh water Anojc exist 
in great quantities in all the stagnant waters of thf Presidency, and in 
damp situations. The green colour assumed by walls, after continuous 
rain, is due to the development of these minute plants ; and so is the green 
scum which frequently covers the surface of Vehir Lake. The all but 
entire aba3noe of large Seaweeds* or marine Ai^ga in the neighbourhood of 
the Western coast is remarkable. The few that do occur have as yet been 
hardly identified, much less studied in detail; neither has there been a 
more intimate acquaintance formed with the Bombay fresh-water species 
of this great order. • 

* The detailed account of the distribution of our indigenous natural 
orders throughout the Presidency having now been completed, a 
few general considerations, on the Bombay flora as a whole, will 
not be out of placq; without something of the kind, this paper 
would be simply a bare statement of facts, while the various interest¬ 
ing and important inferenc^ to be drawn from such facts would 
thus be left unnoticed. 

An exa m i n ation of the manner in which the orders o^ the vege¬ 
table kingdom are distributed will show that more than half of 
them are represented in the flora of Western India. Certain orders 
are, as might be expected, much more largely developed than 
others; about an eighth of the Dicotyledons, for example, may be 
referred to LeguminoitcB^ while one-fourth of the Monocotyledons 
belong to Oraminecs, Representatives of these two orders, together 
with species of Aeanthacecej Compositm, EuphorbincecSf Mnhiacece, 
LabiatcB, OonvolvulaceoBy Scrophularluefje, MalvnceoBf Aaclepiadecpf 
ApocynecCf Urtieece, AmarantaceWj Orch'decBf and CypenacecB form 
fully five-eighths of the plants indigenous to the BcChbay Presidency. 
It must, however, be remembered that, altliough tney are greater 
numerically in indigenous species, the orders just mentioned are not 
those which are most lar^eljr represented in proportion to the total 
number of species contained in each. The great cosmopolitan order 
Compositce for instance, which possesses upwards of 10,000 species, 
is represented hereby probably something less than 100. Rubiacem 
might perhaps be cited as a less extreme example; it contains 4,500 
species, of which hardly more than 60 exist in our flora. These 
proportions, will a|l^ar very small when compared with the number 
of species belonging to other orders : the little order Aurantiaeece 
is a good case in point; it contains only 100 spiles, out of which 
no less than 14 are indigenous to Western India. The orders then* 
which are best developed here, in proportion to their total numb^of 
species, are OonvofvulaeecBt Auranti(^ioece, AaolepiadecSf Apocynecef 
Malvaeedbf CapparidecB, EbenacecB, MelicLceoB, JasininecB, UrticecB, 
Cucurhiie^CBf OommelynaeecBf and ^ingiberaeecB. It is noticeable, 
•n the other han^ that several larg^ tropical families, and one or 
two peculiar Inidian*^^^^^^ are almost, or even mitirely, absent from 
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Western India. Myrtacece, a tropical order of *1,800 speciea, is repre- * 
sented here by only eight, and comprising an equally 

large number, by five or six. There are twelve or fifteen indigenous 
species of Liliaceae, att order of 1,500 members. DipteToearpH(B 
and DilletiiaceeB, both IndiiAi families, are represented by one and. 
two species respectively. Cycdtdeoe are entirely absent. Pulmm 
are very deficient, only five species being indigenous. It is not 
easy to account for the absent of the larg^ orders CruciferoB and 
UmbeUiferoi from the more tempera^ districts of the Presidency; 
of the former there is only one indigenous species known, and of the 
latter, but fifteen or sixteen. Notwithstanding the extent of the 
Bombay Presidency, its diversified sifrface, and its variations in cli¬ 
mate and soil, it is impossible to characterise its florft as a Very rich 
one ; some might perhaps be tempted to <^11 it poor. The whole 
flora, leaving out of consideration the minute Cryptogamiaf contains 
under 2,000 species ; and its comparative poverty may be realised 
when it is asserted that in other parts of India an almost eq^ual number 
of species may be gathered within a radius of twenty miles, or less.* 
The Deccan and the alluvial parts of Ghijarat, like most other Indilui 
plains, are exceedingly poor in species, and it is only in the more 
humid Gh^t and Eonkan districts that any copsiderable collection 
can be made. Except under very favourable circumstances, it is 
unusual to find a large number or diil^rent species assembled to¬ 
gether within a limited space ; it is common, on the other hand, 
to see, during the rainy season, an enormous number of individuals 
belonging *to one or two annual species congregated within a com¬ 
paratively small radius. Putting aside OraminecB and CyperaceoB, 
both essentially gregarious orders, this is notably the case with the 
various species of Impati^^ns and with some members of the order 
CompobitcB. In the Eonkan Smitfna senfitiva, and in the Deccan 
S^landia latebrosa, Indtgqfera Hni/olia, I. glandulosaf and Cganotis 
faactbulatajBkre amazingly abundant. As regards shrubs, trees, or 
perennial herbs, LeguminosWf Myrtacece, Lahiatae, and Acanthacem 

f resent remarkable examples of this congregation of individuals. 

n Ehdndesh and GujdiAt extensive tracts of country are covered 
with Butea frdfLdosa, Eugenia jambolana exists in great niimbers 
on the higher Ghiits, and in the same localities, in even greater 
numbers, Pogoatevnon purpuricaulia forms nearly the whole under¬ 
growth. Neuracanikua aphoeroatachyua * sometimes covers entire 
hillsides, while two or three species of Strobilanthee are equally 
abundant. A large extent of country, too, may often be seen covered 
with Teak to the exclusion of nearly eveqything else. Two instances 
will show that this segregation of individu^s in great numbers is 
not confined to indigenous phmta Malachra cap^tata, an American 
member of the Malvaeaee, and Lagaacea moUia, a Mexihan species 
of the Gompoaitae, spring up in perfectly incredible quantities 
during the rains, the one abwt *Bombay and the other in tbs. 
vicinity of Poena. ^ 

>• Let us now note a few of the conditions wldoh take part in refm- 
lating the distribution of species to each botanical provi&oe. xm 
tropical and sub-tropieal dunates the foremost and most ini^pciirtaiih, 
condition whidi isAumices Tegetatson is ^ amount af kanddi^y 
the air, the distriMioit of tropioai ptantslbssi^r offiidtad to s 
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*'* greater eiatent by tbe x&oistare of a clilnate than by its temperature 
or any other condition. In this part of India the amount of 
atmospheric moisture is, as a rule, in direct proportion to tbe near** 
ness of the sea. So sensitive are plants to the degree of humidity, 
that it is no uncommon thing to find bpecies, genera, or even 'whole 
natural orders confined within definite hygroscopic limits, causing, 
on a large scale, the greatest di^erence between the vegetation of 
moist and dry climates, and a corresponding diversity in the 
aspect of a country. Of this fact numerous^ instances occur in 
Western India; some plants, notably the Zingiheracece and epi¬ 
phytal OrchidecB, wUi^ require a constantly humid atmosphere, 
are almost entirely confined .to the Konkan, the Ghat districts, 
and Kaflara. One spbcies of the latter order extends as far as 
the Khdndesh and Gujardt forests. The Anonacece, Melastomcbcece, 
and Piperacew, of the Bombay flora, are also limited to the moister 
localities; other plants are confined to regions of perennial drought, 
while a third class is dependent on alternations of heat or drought, 
'and moisture. The amount of rainfall has far less influence ; a dis¬ 
trict covered with vegetation may often be noticed where the air is 
found saturated with moisture; although the precipitation is but 
scanty when compare^ with that of other places which possess a growth 
of inferior luxuriance. The temperature has a much smaller influ¬ 
ence than might be supposed bn the development of a tropical flora ; 
an eq\iable, though compara^vely low temperature, combined with a 
humid atmosphere, is especially favourable towards the growth of 
vegetation, and it is this combination of circumstances,' occurring 
however to a less degree here than in the insular climates of other 
parts of the tropics, which produces the comparatively luxuriant 
vegetation, or tropical flora, of Kdnara and the Southern Ghdts and 
Konkan. In the strict sense of the expression, however, no district 
of Western India can be called perennially humid, such a condition 
as is experienced in Ceylon and in parts of Burma and Eastern 
Bengal. On the contrary every part of this Presidency presents 
more or less contrasted seasons of excessive moisture ai^d excessive 
drought. It is during the warm season of great moisture that the 
annual species of the Bombay flora make their appu:^rance. Many 
of these are uniformly dispersed over a great part of the Presidency, 
seemingly regardless, in their distribution, of anj influence but 
moisture. A second class appear to be affected, in addition, by 
elevation, some of these being found only in the Konkan and low- 
lying country, whilst others occur nowhere except in the more 
elevated districts; all, however, agreeing in the circumstance that 
their existence is dependent on the annual return of the rainy season. 

A great d^ree oE^eaVwith little moisture, characterises the climate 
of part of Gujar&t and the Deccan, and produces, in some districts 
at least, what is termed a Desert Flqra. In no part of the Presidency 
are great extremes of heat and eold known; bnow is unheard afj^ 
and frost, excepit in the most northern parts, is never seen. ^ 

Another condition which exercises n powerful influence over dis.,^ 
tribution is elevation. Its effects can be studied to advantage in the 
Ghit flqjra, where, from below upwards, successive groups of species 
jinay be seen to appear and disappear* their places being occupied by 
others, until, flnal^, th4 vegetationAat the greatest altitude presents 
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totally different characters to that gromng on the plain below, palms 
and other tropical plants flourishing here, while above may be seen, 
existing in full luxuriance, Pteria aquiUna and Oamunda regalia, 
both indigenous ferns of temperate Britain. 

Differences in soil and geoldgical formation affect distribution to 
some extent. In the black cotton spil of Ghijar4t and parts of the 
Deccan and Kb^ndesh are found plants for which wa may search in 
vain on the red soil of other distrscta The flora of the Batodgiri 
Collectorate is richer a]Qd more varied than that of any other part of 
the Presidency, and this fact is doubtless to be attributed to the 
diverse character of its soils. The degree of ek^osure has also a 
certain influence on distribution. Numerous species occur only in 
the deep shade of the forest or in the dark raAdnes ainl vall^s of 
the Ghats ; others are found nowhere except in the bleakest and most 
exposed situations. 

The consideration in greater detail of the special botanical features 
of each province, the variation and development of species as affected 
by climate and geographical position, as well as the geographical 
alliances and affinities of the Bombay flora with those of other* 
countries would appear to demand, in a paper like this, a fuller notice 
than they have received : but the materials for a useful discussion on 
these points are still so imperfect, and the amount of research and 
labour needed for the collection of suitable^aterial is so great, while 
at the same time the necessary opportunities are non-existent, that I 
am compelled^ to forego such observations as I had originally pro¬ 
posed to offer on this part of the general subject. The article may 
now be regarded as complete so far as it is in my power to render 
it so. 


W. GRAY. 
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GUJARA'T TREES*. 



English namo. 


Mhowa 

Tamarind 


Bniblic inyrobolan 
Custard awle 
Wood apple 


Pomelo 


Botanical name. 


Manrifora indica ■•t 
Bassla latlfolia 
Mlmiisops indica 
Tamarindua indica ... 
Eugenia jambolana... 
Zi^phus JuJuba 
Phyflanthus emblica 
Anona squamosa 
Foronia ^epbatitum... 
.£gle marmelos ... 
Carissa oaraiidos 
Diospyros montana... 
Diospyros melanoi^loD 
Buchanania latifolft 
Citrus acida ... 

Citrus limetta 
Citrus limonum see 
Citrus medioa •„ 
Citrus decuinana ... 
Citrus aurontiuni ... 
Averrhoa carambola 
Punioa granatum ... 

Ficus carica. 

Moms indica. 

Anona reticulata 
Carica papaya 
Artocarpus integrlfolia 
Cocos nucifera 
Amygdalus eommunla 
Cioca distlcha 
Areca catechu 
Musa sapieiitum 


Vema^lar name. 


A*mbo, 

Mahudo^ 

Hdpan, 

JdnibudOm 

Bordi. 

A'fnla ox dvla. * 
Sitdphal. 

Kotni or kavit* 
BUi. 

Karamda. 

Timru, 

Tdmrug. 

Chdrolu 

Limbu. 

Mitha limbu* 
Kadva linibu* 
Kavli. 

Chakotru. 

Ndrangi, 

Katnrakh, 

Andr or Ddhdam. 
Avjir. 

Setur, 

Bdtnpkal* 

Papdu* 

Pkanaa. 

Ndrel or ndriyedi, 
Baddtn, 
Harfd-revdu 
Sqpdrt, 

Kel. 


No. 1. Mango; Mangifera indica, dmbo. The mango, cultivated 
in all parts of ^e province both for its shade and for its fruit, is 
found near villages and in gardens. 

The tree yields a gum and its barl^ is considered a valuable 
dressing for boils, and is used with that of the babul and rohem for 
dyeing cloth to a reddish brown. The leaves wrapped round tobacco 
are used as cigarettes. Its light-coloured timber not being durable 
is used only for the planking of ceilings* door panels, and for cheap 
packing cases. In its imripe state, when it «s called marva, great 
quantity of mangoes are pickled. The ripe friit, keri, is much 
eaten by all classes both at private dinners and at caste feasts. In 
larger towns, assemblies of as maqy as a thousand people sometimes 
meet together to feast on mangoes. On this occasion the fruit is 
first pressed by the hand, and the juice strained tllough a cloth is 
iiftixed with darified butter, ghi, and distributed to the guests. A 


1 Compiled front materials snpplied by Mr. G. H. D. Wilsoot C.S., and Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. G. MoBae. 
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favourite form of caste dinner consists of mango juice, with wheaten 
cakes and^ vegetables of different sqrts. 

No. 2. Bassia latifolia, mahudo. The mahudo, which is one of 
the most useful of forest trees, is only found, in the eastern Gujarat. 
The flowers o^ this tree form a principal article of food for the rude 
tribes residing in the Gujardt forests, especially those of Rewa 
Xdntha, and a scarcity of the mahuda crop is as severely felt by 
them as a failure of the grain cA>p jn the more highly cultivated 
parts of the province. ^ 

Besides forming a\i article of diet the flower of the mahuda is 
used in the manufacture of spirits, and for this purpose large 
quantities arc yearly exported from Gujardt, chiefly to Bombay and 
Xathiawdr. 'VVhen set apart for the manufacture of spirits the flowers 
arc first allowed to dry and then soaked in water in the proportion 
of forty pounds of the flower to fifty pounds of the water. Here 
they ferment, and are generally left in this state for eight or nine 
days. While the dried .flowers are fermenting the still is being made 
re^y. This apparatus consists of four parts. First, there is a copper 
boiler with a somewhat narrow mouth; second, a shallow bowl-shaped 
copper vessel laid on the mouth of the boiler; third, a funnel- 
mouthed pipe, its hroad end within the boiler, and as it narrows 
passing out through an opening in the boiler’s side and stretching 
for some inches beyond; and fourth, a separate copper vessel or 
receiver. When eight or nine days have passed, and fermentation 
has ceased, the liquid is poured into the boiler, the hoUqw rounded 
lid laid in its place and filled with cold water, the broad end of the 
tube placed below the centre of the bottom of the lid, the opening 
in the side of the boiler made earefully air-tight, and the receiving 
vessel set below the outer end of the tube. Fuel is now collected 
below the boiler and set alight, and as the liquid grows warmer 
steam rises, and, condensing on the cold surface of the lid, fallfi in 
drops into the broad mouth of the tube, and passing outwards 
through the pipe, flows from its outer end into the receiving vessel. 
The contents of the receiving vessek produced by *ihis single 
distillation are weak, used only by the poorer classes. The mahuda 
spirit ordinarily drunk is mode from this once distibs'd liquid mixed 
with an equal quantity of fermented mahuda and again distilled. 
For the best varieties of spirit the mahuda is twice distilled. To 
give these stronger drink^ an agreeable flavour, dried rose leaves and 
raisins arc sometimes mixed with the mahuda, and to impart a red 
colour chips of the pattang, Oaesalpinia sappan, tree are also some¬ 
times thrown in. « 

The berry of mahuda is not much eaten. But from the seeds a 
useful oil'knowm as doliyu is prepared. Among other uses this 
doliyu oil is employed at the town of Kapadvanj in the Kaira 
district in the manufacture of soap. In preparihg this soap the oil 
is placed in a large vessel, and over it water mixed with carbonate 
of soda, called is poured. The vessel is then heated, and for 
the spac^e of eight or nine hours the mixture of oil, water, anSf** 
carbonate of soda is constantly stirred by a long wooden ladle. A 
tap in the lower part of the vessel is then opened and the water 
* allowed to drain «off. ^ Fresh carbonate of soda is then poured in 
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and the process repeated. This goes on for tiiree days, the furnace^ 
being kept burning all the time.. At the end of the thii^ day the 
oil become(S incorporated with the carbonate of soda and assumes a 
thick consistency. Tl^e vessel is then taken off the fire and the 
thick substance poured into ^pasonry tanks and ther^ mixed with a 
salt earth called khdro. Afterwards it is taken out and made into 
cakes, which when dried in the sun are ready for sale. 

The timber, which is of a liglft colour, is used for building purposes. 
It is not, however, of any very great.value, as, besides being neither 
strong nor durable, it is very liable to the attacks of insects. 

No. 3. Mimusops indica, rayon. 7he rayan though found in all 
parts of Gujar&t is most common in the nortnem disfricts. Tit gives 
a dense shade and at the end of the hot weather months (May) bears 
a profusion of bright yellow berries called rayan. These are sweet 
and nutritious, but somewhat heating and indigestible if largely 
eaten. The Kolis of Northern Gujardt, who during this season Uve 
almost entirely upon these berries, take draughts of whey to coun-* 
teract any ill effects. When dried the berries called ktSJcadia Will 
keep good for more than six months. From the seeds an oil is 
extracted which is used for burning. The timl^r of a light pinkish 
brown colour is tough and hard. Cart wheels, ploughs, and oil¬ 
men's presses are ma& of it, and it is specially usef^ for the frame¬ 
work of wells, having an unusual power of resisting the action of 
water. The rayan is said by the natives to be one of the longest 
lived of fheir trees, not yielding friiit till it is fifty, and remaining 
strong and vigorous for 600 years. In appearance and fruit this 
tree reminds one of a well-grown olive. 

No. 4. Tamarind, Tamarindus indica, dmli. The tamarind is 
found throughout the province, sometimes singly, in other places, 
chiefly on the sites of Musalmdn burying groimds, in large groves. 
The acid £ruit is extensivelv used in native cookery and the pulp 
for the mg.nufactare of cooling drinks. The leaves are given as 
fodder to cattle and are supposed greatly to increase the amount 
of milk givei^by cows. Though considered inferior to babul, the 
wood being hind and dense is good for fuel, and is also made into 
oil-presses and sugar-rollers. As it is very liable to the attacks of 
insects, it is not however used for house-building. The dmli is 
also considered to be haunted by spirits, and is worshipped in 
Jdmbughoda on a day called Amli uigidras. There is a red- 
fruited variety, Pithelocobium dulce, «which affords a superior 
aharhat, 

m 

No. 5. Jambul, Eugenia jombolana, jdmbudo. Che jambul, except 
in Northern Gujardt where it is rather scarce, is found near 
villages and in gardens in all parts of the province. Its light grey 
bark and bright green oval leaves, with its drooping habit of 
growth, make this one of Ihe most ornamented ofiHrees, while its 
^ade is good and its fruit wholesome. The berries are eaten 
largely and in the monsoon season (June and July) sold exlmisively 
in almost all markets. The fruit of another variety called PdroLs 
Jambado is much larger than that of the c^nmgn jambul^ and the • 
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wood is said to bo esccollent for ^ouilding purposes. Jambul timber 
'is, howevef', but littlo used in Gujt^rat. Its bark is astringent^ and 
yields a gum resin. 

No. 6. Jujube, Zizyphus jujuba, hordi. -Tbe hordi is one of the 
commonest fru^t trees, found near TiUages and on cultivated as 
well as on waste lands. It is a loj^v-growing wide-spreading tree, 
in form not unlikq the English ^ple and producing berries much 
resembling those of the Siberian c^b apple. The fruit is offered 
for sale in almost all markets during the co}d season (December 
and January) and is much eilten. Being a thorn-bearing tree the 
natives hold its wood unlucky, and for this reason, though in itself 
tough-grained and strong, the timber is but little used for house- 
buildingvpurposes. « 

No. 7. Phyllanthus emblica, dvla or dmla, is a common jungle 
tree, occasionally seen in cultivated land and near villages. Its round 
three-ribbed astringent tasted fruit like a green gooseberry forms a 
good preserve, and when pickled is a favourite dainty among natives. 
*On account of a peculiar* flavour it imparts, some of the forest tribes 
cat it before drinking water. It is also used in washing. The bark 
being strongly astringent is sometimes used in diarrhoea, and, like 
the bark of the kher^tree, said to be capable of yielding hath. This 
tree though found throughout Gujar4t, is more frequent in the Panch 
Mahals jungles, and is remarl^ble for its graceful plume-like foliage. 

No. 8. Custard apple, Anona squamosa, sitdphal. The custard 
apple, though seldom growing to the size of a tree, is important for 
its f ruit^B sake. Originally an exotic the custard apple has long been 
naturalized in Gujard-t, and where the soil is goroAlu or light yellow, 
is found growing wild in the hedges and waste lands. The fruit is 
extensively sold in all markets. 

No. 9. Wood apple, Peronia elephantum, hothi or havii. The 
wood apple, a tree of elegant growth, though yielding but soafxty 
shade, is found throughout the province both in cultivatbd and un¬ 
cultivated lands. The pulp of its fruit is relished by the natives 
as an article of food, and is also givdu medicinally ib. cases of 
diarrhoea and dysentery as an astringent. Its light-(^loured timber 
is strong and hard, but, as it is wanting in lasting qi^bties, it is not 
much used. « 

No. 10, Bel tree, .^gle marmelos, hili. Like most of the 
orange family the bel tree is very ornamental, and, though rather 
scarce in the more populous parts of the province, is common in the 
Panch Mahjils. It is the as^iringent rind of the fruit which is valu¬ 
able in diarrhoea and dysentery. The pulp is not astringent, and its 
only efiect is that of ''an antiscorbutic, and as such it is of value in 
cases of scotbutic aysentery. The pulp of limes or oranges would do 
quite as well The value of the pulp contained in its fruit as a 
medicine in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea is wbll established. Its. 
hard light yellow wood is sometimes used for native oil-mills, but is 
not durable enough for house-building. The tree bears a sacre^^ 
character among Hindus, and is seldom cut except by the lowest 
dasTOS of the people. Its temate leaf, an emblem oi the Hindu 
trinity, %8 much esteemed as an offering to Mahddev, and for this 
'reason the tree is often l^lanted near shrines and other holy places. 
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No. 11. Carissa carandaa, Aoramc/a, is a thifdk bush common in the 
Surat and Panch Mah&ls jungles, 4>articularly on hill-sidei^ and the 
■ banks of rivers. Its glossy leaf and profusion of bright star-like 
sweet-scented little blo^isoms make it a gpreat ornament to Ihe 
scenery. Its purple fruit of t^e size of a sloe is mucl^ eaten by the 
natives when ripe and is also use^as preserves. Europeans prefer 
it plucked just before it is ripe, when it affords ^ delicious taste 
reminding one of green goosebei^es.* In the parts of Oujardt, not 
mentioned above, it is jB^enerally round in gardens where it is develop¬ 
ed into a larger variety having fruit a8*big as an olive. 

No. 12. Diospyros montana, iimru. Thi# tree, though not 
widely distiibiited, is common in the !l^nch Mahdls forests. The 
fruit is eaten and much relished by the forest*tribes, but is Ihldom 
offered for sale in the market. It has a very hard strong wood, 
but, except for cart poles, is not much used. I'he fact that it is n'ot 
durable, that it su^rs from the attacks of insects and cannot 
be crested, takes away from ..the value of its timl^r. The centre 
or heart-wood, which is very small, is ebony* of an inferior kind ; 
but, except that it is turned into wooden bracelets, it is apparently* 
not known in trade. Except in the size of its fruit, which is as large 
as an apple, it is scarcely distinguishable from J^o. 13, Diosp;^os 
melanoxylon, tdinrug^ whose fruit is of the size of a plum. The 
heart-wood of both a^rds an ebony. fruit is gathered chiefly 

by the Ndikdds and brought into the hatcar at Godhra and Hdlol 
for sale. 

No. 14. fiuchanania latifolia, chdroU, is found sparingly in the 
Panch Mahdls jungles, more frequently about Jdmbughoda in the 
Ndrukot State. A small tree wi^ pretty foliage; the berry is eaten 
by the natives. Found in forests it does not appear to be culti¬ 
vated in gardens, though its fruit is marketable. The kernels are 
extenniyely used in native confectionery. 

No. 15. Citrus acida, limhu ; No, 16. Citrus limetta, mitha 
limb It ; No. 17. Citrus limonum, Tcadva limhu ; found in gardens 
' throughout GfujarUt, are welP known. No. 35 is used in pickles, 
dyeing, &c. 

No. 18. Citrurmedica, kavli, is found in gardens, but not common. 

No, 19. Pomelo, Citrus decumaha, chakotru, found only in 
gardens, is not worth eating. * 

No. 20. Orange, Citrus aurantium, nd/rangif is not common^ 
found in a few gardens only, doec not thrive, and the fruit consists 
of mere abortions. * 

No. 21. Averrhoa carambola, kamrakh, is found ^ gardens ; not 
common throughout. Handsome in its dark green glosi^ leaves, 
clusters of small pale rose-coloured flowers, and deeply-ribbed 
amber fruit largely eaten. Acid jui6e of the frait is said to remove 
iron moulds from linen. ^ 

■ ‘No. 22. Pomegranate, Punicn. granatum, andr or ddhdam, is 
not common; found in a few gardens only. The fruits the 
Dholka Bub-division in Ahmadabad are much esteemed. aThe 
astringent rind sometimes used in dyeing yeUc|r. 

B 308—60 
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No. 23. Fig, Ficfts caxica,*'anJ4r. Found in gardens. Fruits 
largely eaten. 

No. 24. Mulberry, Morus indica, aetur. Found in gardens; not 
common. 

No. 25. ISweet sop, Anona retibulata, rdmphal. Found in 
gardcna c 

No. 26. Pa^w, Carica l&pajj^a, pa^du. Common in gardens 
throughout Gujardt; fruit when green is made into a good imita-* 
tion of apple tart. Its juice when ripe is said to make tough meat 
tender. « 

No. 27. Jack, Artocarpus integrifolia, phanaa. Not very 
commISa, only found* in gardens and near habitations. Fruits of 
value eaten largely. Fine yellow-coloured hard wood used for fur¬ 
niture and planks. 

No.‘ 28. Ooc^anut palm, Gqcos nucifcra, ndrel or ndriyali, is only 
to be found in gardes and compounds attached to temples and 
shrines, and grown as a curiosity. Leaves used for thatching, husk 
bf fruit used for the coir of commerce,—fruit well known. It is 
both eaten and used for extracting oil. 

No. 29. Amygdolis communis, baddm, is only found in gardens, 
not common. Femel of n^its eaten^ Grown for curiosity. Tooth 
brushes made of its twigs fc.re said to be good for toothache. 

No. 30. Cicca disticha, harfd-revdi. Found only in gardens. 
Fruit eaten and preserved. * 

No. 31. Areca catechu, sopdri. Not common. Found in 
pleasure gardens. Nut eaten with pdii ; wood used for walking sticks. 

No. 32. Plantain, Musa sapientum, kel. Is plentiful in Surat; 
but although gardens exist there ai*e none grown fit to eat in the 
rest of Gujarat. * 


Fiowers and F1.OWKBIN0 Trees. 


Eiifclish name. 


Botanical nemo. 


Vernacular nemo. 


Shoe-flower. 


MioheUffc champaca (yellow) 
Plumleria acuminata • • 
Tribemoemoutana corcaaria 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis 
Bauhlnia purpurea .. 


Oleander •• 

Rose. 

Varieties of Jessamine . 
Do. 

Marvel of Peru .. 4 

Marygokl. 

Basu 4^ .. 


.. I Hcrium odorura 
•. I Rosa contllolia 
• ir| Jfisminum grandifloruni 
^ Do. Bombac •. 
liirabllis jBJima •• 
Tfieretos patuia 
Oc^mum sanotum •, 
Cassia flstola .. 
Wrightia Mnetoria •. 
Wri^tia tomentosa*. 
Riyuirlfia iuberosa •• 
Bombax malabaricum 
Albizada stipulata •. 
Dolichandrone falcata 
Morinda exerta 
Paiicinsonia aculeata 
Poinoiana pulcherrima 
Polnciana data 
Mimusops plongi . • 
Agati grandiflora 


Kde champo. 

Khad champo, 
Tagar, 

JTdevant, 

Krashdvali or dev- 
kdTichan. 

Karen, 

Guldb. 

Champeli, 

Mogro, 

Qulhdv, 

QuMuidi, 

TuUi. 

Bdva or garmdla. 
Kdlo kado, 

Dudhi. 

Rdn pdTMdra. 
Shimal. 

Shembar, 

KetarfftTigi, 

AlH, ^ 

Devi hdlmi, 
Sankeshvar, 
Vdyni, 

Borsali, 

Agaihio, 
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Xo. 33. Michelia chaiii{flEU!a,*r<i6 ^humpo. ^ot commoii ; found 
in gardens only. An ornamental tree with very strong scented 
• yellow flowers. They are used by males for wearing in turbans and 
by females they are wocn in the hair. They are also oflered to 
idols. Fine timber ; but not j^od, probably because tj^e tree is con¬ 
sidered sacred. 

No. 34. Plumieria acuminata, JI$Aafl chmmpo. * Found only in 
gardens and near habitations. Books remarkably odd in the cold 
weather when the gouty-looking sterna are bore, but pleasing during 
the hot and rainy seasons when it bears at their extremities buflehes 
of white and strongly fragrant flowers, with a yellow eye and sur¬ 
rounded by deep green lanco-shaped ftaves. ^fts soft useleg^ wood 
looks hard and strong, but is not used as timber. * 

No. 35. Tabemmmontana coronaria, tagar. A favourite garden 
shrub, its sweet-seented white flowers are common as a decoration to 
the hall dress in Europe. * 

No. 36. Hibiscus rosa sinensis, jdsvanf, has a large handsomp 
crimson flower, the juice of which was used to blacken leather. 
Hence the name shoe-flower. 

No. 37. Bauhinia purpurea, Icraakdvali or dev-hdnehan. A very 
beautiful tree when in bloom, being 'covered with rose-coloured 
sweet-scented flower in shape like that oi u French Geranium (prop. 
Pelargonium). These are offered at the temples ; not uncommon 
in gardens ^here it grows into a fair-sized tree. 

Nos. 33, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 are all cultivated plants. 

No. 45. Cassia fistula, gnrmala or hdva. Forest tree. Very 
beautiful when in flower ; looking like a gigantic laburnum. Toung 
leav^ are used as a remedy for itch—the soft matter inside the pods 
used medicinally and known in commerce. Bark of the root used 
as a purgative. Found wild most plentifully about the Pdvdgad 
Hill—more sparingly throughout the Panch Mahdls jungles. Very 
rare in other parts of Qujardt. 

No. 46. Wlightia tinctoria, halo hado, has handsome clusters 
of white jasmine-scented flowers with a long tube to the corolla; a 
garden plant; its height and habit of growing are like that of a 
pear tree, and blooming it shows also a mass of white blossoms. 
These, however, when examined more nearly prove to be flowers 
resembling jasmine, but larger and in branches of 10-12, or even 
15, and throwing out a beautiful scent. ^ Blossoms much esteemed as 
offerings at temples. Although found in Kairtf gardens, is abundant 
throughout the Punch Mahiils for^ts. ^ ' 

No. 47. Wrightia tomentosa, dudhi, has flowers also white, 
but of a more deucate make without the long tube of the last and 
wi^ a peculiar spicy scent. Found only m the ^anch Mah&ls, 
especially in the rocky hills in olose forests. 

No. 48. Erythrina suberosa, ran pangdva. Common Sn the 
sides of the Pdvdgad Hill and the neighbouring jungles. Occasionaliy 
found in other parts of the Panch Mah4ls iz^ Kaira near the 
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Mahi. Conspicuous *for the spiked of^ brilliant scarlet flowers it 
bears at the end of every branch just before its leaves be^fin to shoot; 
distinguishable from the Erythrina indica so frequent on Malab&r 
Hill and in the Deccan by its sharp thorns and smaller leaves. 

No. 49. ^Tlk-cotton tree^ Bombax malabaricum, eainay or 
nkimaL It also l^ars its fleshy crimson blossoms before the shooting 
of its leaves, and is then a grdht qmament to the landscape. The 
silky down from its pods is much valued for stuffing pillows, cushions, 
and jnattresscs, which are then more luxuriously soft than those 
stiifled with ordinany cotton. Its light and soft wood is used for 
troughs, water conduits, vni^oes, wooden platters, and sword 
scabbaad. « c 

No. 50. Albizziu siipulata, shemhar. Has large flowers of a 
beautiful pink, and is not uncommon in the Panch Mahd<ls jungles. 

No. 51. Dolichandfone falcata, netarsingi. Has pretty white 
fritted flowers and grows to a fair size in the Panch Mahils 
jhngles. 

No. f52. Morinda exerta, a/rt or The fruit is eaten pickled; 

from the hark of the root a yellow dye is extracted, and its wood, a 
very pretty bright yellow in colour, appears suitable for turning. 
But it is most noticeable in*-April and May for its profusion of waxen- 
white sweet-scented flowers. 

No. 53. Purkinsonia aculeata, devi hah id, occasionally found in 
waste lands and borders of fields. 'When in flower with its long 
drooping plumes of blossoms clear yellow touched with red, it is very 
pretty, but for the greater part of the year it is a ragged looking 
plant hardly reaching to the dignity of a tree. 

No. 54. Poinciana pulcherrima, sanA:es/imr. There, is no* Soubt 
that this tree is a Poinciana. It could answer the description of 
Poinciana clata in Dalz, since it has wh^te flowers turniv.g to yellow, 
but it wonts the lax purple filament. It must, therefore, be a 
distinct variety; met with in Baira here and thei&^ about the out¬ 
skirts of villages, but it grows wild in the jungles. 

No. 55. Poinciana elata, vdyni. This is the real Poinciana elata 
to be found in the Bhadar at Ahmadabad and near Godhra, and in 
the neighbourhood of villages in Bidra; but is rare. 

No. 56. Mimusops eleiigi, horsali. Not a lofty but a very hand¬ 
some tree with spreading brtinches and dark green shining leaves, 
sweet-scepted sij^all blossoms, and berries of which natives make a 
preserve. The wood strong and>«durable. Found very rarely in 
gardens. ^ « 

No. 57. Agati grandiflora, Not seeninforests; common. 

The large rose-coloured and white flowers are shaped like those 
of a s^eet pea and smell like a freih apple. They are much usSd 
by the natives as oflerings at shrines. Also they as well as the 
pods *are eaten in mckles and made into curries. Though very 
erect the agalld0<^iB hwrdly large enough to be called a tree. 
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No. 

En^Uth nuno. 

• 

Botanlonl namo. 



Vwiweular nainei 

■ 

• 

TMk . 

TeoBtna grrandla 



^Sdff or edffvdn. 

m 

Blackwood. 

Dalbergia aluoo 

Adina ooi||ifolia 



Sisam or sietoo. 
Aladkvan, 

61 


Stephenne parviflora 
Ougeinia dalbgrgloidee • 
Tennlnglia tomentosa 



Ealam, 

62 

68 



a 

TYvotor tanaek^ 

Ain, 

64 


Pterocorpus marsuplum 



Bio or bibla. 

■ a;] 

...... m 

Schrebera e wietenloides 



Moka, 



Aoaciakerek * ... 



Kathi or kegar. 

07 

68 

. 

Sohlelohera trljuga ... 
Albizsia odoratlmma 

e 


Kommb, 

hdlovarav. 

68 

70 

71 

72 
78 
74 

Babul . 

Grewia asiatica 

Omelina arborea • ... 
Acacia arabloa * ... 

Dalbergia panloiilata 
Anogeissus latifoliue... 
Brledelia montana ... 

• 


Dhdman, 

Sheoan, 

Bdvai, . 

Posit. 

Dhdvda, 

Avanna^ 


No, 58. Teakj Tectona grandis, edg or sdgvidn* Though the teak 
is found in the Punch Mahdls forests and iif some parts <n the Surat* 
district^ all large teak logs come from the Dtogs. The timbervof 
this tree useful for nearly every purpose is for all works requiring 
strength and size by much the best wood grown in Gujan&t. The 
timber is light in colour with a reddish brown &ige near the heart 
of the tree ; strongs very durable, and imt too heavy. 

No. 59. Blackwood, Dalbergia sissoo, sieam, or siasoo, Black- 
wood is jjfetty widely distributed over the whole province, but is 
common only on the slopes of the eastern range of hills. As compared 
with the forests of Southern India the blackwood of Ghijar&t attains 
no considerable size. Logs eighteen inches in diameter are seldom 
met with. The timber is of a very dark colour, strong and durable. 
It is used for furniture, for carriages i^nd carts, and very seldom in 
hoi;)ge-building for uprights. It is too heavy to be oommonly used 
for other purposes. 

No. 60. Adina cordifolia, aladkvan. This tree though pretty 
widely distributed attains % considerable size only in the D^g 
forests. Not found in Kaira or Ahmadabad; it is very frequent in the 
Panch Mahahlf* The timber, which is light yellow in colour, is neither 
very strong nor very durable. Its chief use is in house-buflding 
for panelling. ^ 

No. 61. Stephegyne parviflora, kalam. Very similar to aladkvan,, 
but not nearly so extensively useA Common in the Panoh MabAls. 
Wood reddish-coloured, close •grained oqd good for gunstocks. 

No. 62. Ougeinia dalbergioides, danach^ Large logs are not 
procurable, as the tree does not grow tb any size wd is seldom free 
from flaws. This, which is vei|^ tough wood of a light colour, is used 
for poles of country carts and is suited for purposes in which 
strong^, toughness, and companAive lightness are required. 

No. 63. Terminalia tomentosa, ain. Though %und in almost 
*all the wilder parts of the province, this tree gprows to no g^at 
height except in the I)4ngs.^ The bark is used by Bhils to poison 


i> There »re not a few fine mn trees in the P^ch li||ahtf>l8 forests.. 
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fish. The timber is dark reddish brcwm la colour and in texture is 
^ very hard)» heavy, strong, and durable. It is used in house-building, 
but on account of its weight, is rather objected to. 

No. 64. Pterocarpus marsupium, or bibla. This tree is 

found only in Ihrge forest tracts. To get at the leaves, an excellent 
fodder, professional cattle-breederif often do great damage to these 
trees. Its timber* is valuable fftr Iniilding purposes, being second 
only to teak. 

No. 65. Schrebera swictenioidcs, moka. The tree grows to a 
good size though not t-ery common in the Panch Mahdls. Its timber 
is hard, strong, and tough / not used in house-building. Makes 
excoUoift cart wheels. *' 

No. 66. Acacia kerek, kathi or kegar. The timber of this tree, 
which in colour is very dark, is heavy, strong, and hard. It is not 
much known, its weight preventing it from being generally used. 
, Except in colour it is very similar to kher and may still prove to be 
ai^. valuable. 

No. 67. Schlcichcra trijuga, kosamh. Except in the D«ing 
forests this tree gr«ws to no size. It yields lac. The timber is 
very hard and strong, considered unequalled for the naves and 
axles of cart wheels. It is, *tiowever, seldom if ever offered for sale 
in the market. 

No. 68. Albizzia odoratissima, ktiloaarcbs. So called probably from 
its heartwood being almost blaek while the outer wood is white. 
It grows freely, gives a tolerable though not a dense shade, and is 
on the whole an ornamental tree. Bark brown; wood hard and 
strong, used for cart wheels ^ not much known in trade, nor pre¬ 
served as timber by the Forest Department. Bark used for embjpoca- 
tions. The leaves boiled and applied externally are consider^ a 
remedy for rheumatism. The blossoms, which appear like tufts of 
green worsted, give out a most delicious apricot- like scentl The tim¬ 
ber takes a fine polish and is good material for desks or work-boxes. 

Ne. 69. Grewia asiatica, dhdnuin. Does not gr^ to any large 
size, but is well known in trade. * Has on edible fruit of a pleasant 
acid taste. The wood is light and strong, and is valued for shafts 
of carriages. Found in the Punch Mahdls forests. 

No. 70. Qmelina arborcA, shevan. The fruit is eaten by goats and 
cattle. The wood very; light Jboth in colour and weight is used for 
furniture and or^nary puiqkises; & first rate for carriage parcels. 
It is well knbwn m trade. Found in^the Panch Mah&ls forests. A 
large tree conspicuous for its abundskfl'and beautiful yellow flowers. 

No. 71. B^ul, Acacia arabica, haval. Is the most useful tree 
and found throughout the province. The pods while green are a firsfn^. 
rate fo4der for fattening sheep and goats. The tree yields an 
^ inferior gum arable, the bark is much used in tanning, and when 
mixed 'Mth that of the^dyan and Tnahuda gives a fine brown dye. 
' In the Surat district i^ is the practice for cultivators to set apart 
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some of their land for th^ grawth ^f the babul. , In all parts of the 
province its growth is encouraged on Ihe edg^s ox fields^ m>t only fof*' 
fuel, but because of the value of its timber for the manufacture of all 
sorts of agricultural implements. The wood is considered second only 
to kherj and is used for making carts, oil-mills, sugar-rollers, house 
beams, and other articles wKbre great strength is re<^red. 

Ko. 72. Dalbergia paniculate ftassi. A* fine and rathpr 
gpraceful tree scattered sparsely about the Punch Mah41s jungles, 
giving a light-coloured strong wood. ^ 

No. 73. Anogeissus latifolius, dhdvda^ This tree yields a 
perfectly white gum known in trade^ but not of much value. The 
wood is light in colour and very hard.* It iu used fgr the ^axles of 
country carts, but not for general purposes. Its gray bush and 
gracefm habit of growth make it an omameht of the forest. 

No. 74. Briedelia montana, asanna. A go^ timber tree found 
in the Panch Mahdls jungles, in appearance something like a jambul. 

Aroma aku SpiCE-paoDvcixo Trees. * 


No. I Kng'lish iiamo. 



77 Njxtanthca 
7tt Baaturd teak 
7!l Catechu tree 
80 
81 
82 


Sandal ^’ood 


75 

76 


Botanical name. ^ I Ycmacular name. 


Santalum album •. Chandan. 

Boswellia eerata •. Qugal. 


DTS PiaHSNT AND Tam-Yibldqvo TamBB. 


Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. Pdriidtak, 

Butea-frondesa . Khdkhrom 

Acacia catechu . Kiier, 

Terminalia bellerlea. Beheda^ 

Woodfordia floribunda . Dkdvri* 

Soymlda febnfuinv. Rohan, 


No. 75. Sandal tree, Santalum album, chandan. Is found 
sparingly In the fields in Koira and Panch MahAls. Found wild 
here and there in the hedges—not common. Wood inferior in size, 
but certaimy not so in quiBity to the sandalwood of Mysore. 

No. 76. ^:>swellia serata, gugal. Yields a sort of resin in great 
abundance. The wood, which is very light and soft, is ma^ into 
wooden platters. «The resin is used by natives as incense in 
religious rites, and a stake cut from thi6 tree is set in the ground 
where a marriage takes place amongst Bhils. 

No. 77. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, j^drydfak. Found only in 
gardens and near habitations. A ^ree from 10 to 30 feet high 
covered each night in the rains witk star-like white flowers with 
orange centre having a delightful honey-like #fragratLce. These 
drop ofl* each morning. . stem of the flower yields a yellow 

dye which is much used in dyeing turbans. 

No. 78. Bastard teak, Butea frondosa, k?idkhi\ The bastard 
A^teak well known for its mass of strange scarlet flowers is found 
throughout the province, but is especially common itt its less 
cultivated parts. Though its wood does not serve for tiq^ber, this 
is one of the most generally useful of tr^s. ^rom its leaves ar^ 
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formed the cups and patters used at theizi meals by almost all bijp^h 
Vlass Hincteis. The flowers yield a yellow dye known as keaudina ml, 
the same which in the form of a yellow decoction is much used at 
Holi time. The tree is well suited for the production of lac besides 
yielding a valuable red gum. The seed of *the beans is known as 
palaa pdpdn and used medicinally as a cure for worms. The flbre 
of its roots is well^ suited for the manufacture of ropes. 

No. 79. Acacia catechu^ kher. This tree is very common in the 
Ddng, Panch Mahals, and Bewa Kdntha forests.* Its most important 
product is the astringent extract called Icdtho, Terra japonica, 
commonly eaten with betel leaves. The preparation of this extract, 
which further south has given their name to the Edthkaris or 
Kdthodiif of thb Thdnd hills, furnishes employment to several of 
the forest tribes of Eastern Ginarat. The mode of preparing this 
extract varies to some extent in diflerent parts of the province. In 
the Bewa Kdntha ^forests branches of the kher tree stripped of their 
bark are chopped into small pieces between three and tour inches 
*long. These are then thrown into earthen pots filled with water 
and boiled until the greater part of the water evaporates. The thick 
sticky substance remaining in these earthen pots is next placed 
in a small bamboo basket set over the mouth of a narrow hole 
about five or six feet deep. Here the decoction is allowed to 
strain. When the straining * process is complete the hard useless 
portions are left in the basket above, the watery part passes off 
soaking through into the earth, and the valuable extract is found 
in the pit and placed on leaves in the sun to dry. * 

In the D4ng forests in the south-east of Ghijar^t a slightly different 
process is adopted. The heartwood is cut into chips by the men and 
the boiling is superintended by the women. Each woman has in 
front of her two rows of six pipkins each in which the chips are 
boiled ; in the centre are two large pots, into which the concen trailed 
kdth from the smaller pots is collected ; here it is allowed^to thicken 
still more, and finally is extracted in portions as large ^as can be 
taken up in the fingers and left to dry in*h:he sun. The people who 
make the kdth are of a low race and filthily dirty, and the dirtiness 
of the^people is rivalled by the dirtiness of the procesA 

Besides this artificial product the Icher tree yields a bright 
amber-coloured gum valued for its astringent properties. The bark is 
used in tanning and dyeing, and by Bhils for poisoning fish. The 
timber is red in colour and of excellent quimty, being durable, 
hard, strong, and heavy. Though from its somewhat crooked habit 
of growth good kher logs are «eldom obtained, yet for beams driven 
into the ground, mles left to ^stand in water and generally where 
wood work is ^kely to be much exposed to the weather this timber 
is prized. For burning purposes it is also valued both as firewood 
and in the manufacture of charcoaf. 

No. 80. Ten£tnalia bellerica,^6s^eda. A very large and handsome 
forest tree. The fruit, the m^obalans of commerce, is used in^‘ 
tanning leather and by the Bhils to poison fish. 

No. 81. Woodfordiatfloribunda, dhdvri. From the blossoms of 
this small tree a ted dy# is extracted. 
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No. 82. So3rnuda febrifi%^a, ^ohevh, Ohdrans and other cattle- 
breeders feed their buffiiloes on t^e fruit of this tree. Ftom the 
bark a purple* brown dje is obtained. Its timber is dark in colour 
and strong, but as it is too heavy for general purposes it is seldom 
used. 


Otheb Usei^l Tuxes. 


No, 

En^rlish name. 

. . _ . . • 

^Botanical name. 

Vernacular name. 

88 


. ... ^ . 

Holarrhena antidysenterica 

Kada. 

84 

.... 

Bauhinia raoemosa.# 

osotH, or 
asindro. 

85 


Prosopis sploegera •• .. •• 

Samdi. 

86 

■ • •• 

Morln^ pterygosperma . • ^ 

Sekto or oaroffoo. 

rSnr. 

87 

Bamboo.1 

Bambuaa arundinaoea . 

88 

• 1 

Murraya koBoigii .. •• *. 

MUko limdo. 


No. 83. Holarrhena antidyseuterica, kada. Tjie aeed of this tree 
called hxdrajav is used medicinally as a cure in cases of worms. 

No. 84. Bauhinia raoemosa, jengif aaotri or asindro. Is a pretty* 
tree though never of large growth. The leaves are famous, for the 
country cigarette is generally made of tobacco rjelled up in them. 
At the Daaera festival, natives give each other leaves of this tree,, 
c^ing them gold. The wood both light ']^nd strong is used for legs 
to native cots. 

No. 85. •Proso^s spicegera, samdi. This common tree, in 
appearance not unlike a leafless babul, grows to no great size. Its 
pods are edible and its timber usefuTTor curbs in well-sinking. This 
is one of the sacred trees of the Hindus. It is worshipped on the 
Daaera festival (October), because on a tree of this kind the five 
^dndav princes hung up their arms whdU they entered Virat Nagri 
m di^l^se. On the tree the arms turned to snakes and there remained 
untouched tilt the owners came back to claim them. 

No. 86- iiloringa pterygdbperma, aaragvo or aekto. There are 
two varieties of this tree, one with sweet and the other with bitter 
pods. From thjP seeds of both the ben oil used by watchmakers is 
obtained. The roots are an excellent substitute for horse radnh. 
The other variety is horse radish tree, wjiich yields an inferior 
gum very plentifully; seldom seen in the forest; more common near 
villages ; grows very rapidly, but is very short-lived. Beans eaten in 
curry. Bark used for embrocations. No use as timber. 

No. 87. Bamboo, Bcunbusa arundini^a, vdna. The very large 
kinds of bamboos are not found in the Gujar&t dre^, bi^ they run 
up to a good size, say ten inches in circumference at the^*butt in the 
Ddngs. Seed sometimes boiled an^ eaten in seasons of scarcity. 
Well known and used for various purposes. Young shoots are made 
into pickles. ^ 

No, 88. Murraya kcenigii, mitho limdo. Very^ similar tne 
common nim, but much rarer. Leaves used in native cooking as a 
condiment. ^ 

B 308>-6l 
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^ LIQITOVYIXI^XNO ^^XBS. 



-V--— 

Bngliih name. 

' ^ * Botanical name. 

• Vernacular name. 

Palmyra . 

Bastard BatiL . 

* 

BorasBus flabelUformls •• 

PbcDnix sylvesfris. 

7<M. 


No. 89. Palmyra ^alxn, Bora|sus fiabelliformis^ Not com*- 

mou throughout the whole Gujarat. One or two may be seen here and 
there towering above the other trees and seeing for a landmark; 

E elds toAi, a weHj^-known intoxicating drink made from the sap. 

eaves used for thatching ^nd basket work ; wood sometimes used 
for -nukter copduits. 

No. 90. Bastard date-palm, Phoonix sylvestris, khajuri. Not 
common throughout Gujardt. Found in abundance in the Surat 
district; yields t^di ; contains sugar in considerable quantity. Leaves 
used for matting and Jbasket work. Fruit eaten by poor people, but 
not palatable. Wood sometimes used for ridge poles of temporary 
‘huts. 


Shade Tbxes. 


EngrliBh name. 


Banian or Indian fifr-treo 
Pipal (holy Agr-tree) 


Botanical name. 


Ternaoular name. 


Termlnalia arjuna. Winio Jfddado. 

Ficus gloxnrrata .. .. .. •. I/mbardo or ffuiar, 

liagerstrosmia parviflora. Bonddra. 

Sterci^^ureuB . Kaddi^ kuUin, or 

kan^dolu 

. Moyna. 

azadiraehta. Bakkan limdo. 

Ficus ben galensis .. .Fad. 

Ficus religlosa . Piplo. 

Ficus tsiela.P&acT. 

Aaadirachta Indlca. Limdo, ^ 

Pongamia glabra.JTaran;-* 

Ulmua Integrifolia. Vamraj or vdvli, 

AilantbuB excelsa .. Adwo, 

Polyalthea longlfolia *. A'yopdlav. 

Oordia rothil *. a.. ^ffundi. 


Oordia myxa •• 
Albizzia lebbek 


Oadffund or vad^und 
Dholio sarof. 



^To. 91. Terminalia arjuna^ panio sddado. This tree is found 
only in forest tracts near water-courses. The'*timber is seldom used 
for house-building or other purposes. 


No. 92. Ficus glomerata, gular, or umhardo. Found throughout 
Guiar&t in forests and ootiasionally near villages and in fields. The 
fruit, which is much ^sough^after by bears, is sometimes eaten by the 

forest tribes. The leaves wee a favourite fodder for goats. 

• • ^ 

No. 93. juagerstreemia parvifloXa, honddra. Though sometimes 
used in building huts, its timben is useleas for brdinary purposes. 

No. 94 ^^rculia urens, kaddi, or kangdoli. It yields larg^ 
quantities of gum, but of s^ inferior a kind as to have no market 
valuer 

No* ^95. Moyna nr moghod» This tree like the last yields a 
large quantity ^ ve\y inferior gum. 
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No. 96. Melia azadinjcht^^ haUcan limda. Maadsome tree, growa 
fast, and would do for road side. Bark used m^cinaU]|for wormed 

No. 97'. Banian tree. Ficus be^alensis, vad. No. 98, Ficus reli¬ 
giose, and No. 99,’ Ficus tsiela, pipad, are common in Ghijar&t as 

they are all over India, ^hey are often planted as shade trees in 
avenues along roads or on open spots near and within viUagpe towns. 
The wood of these trees on account of thei^ religious character is not 
used even for fuel. The leaveeyof No. 97 are a most favourite fodder 
for goats, and the pnds of the pendent roots are much esteemed as 
tooth sticks. The milk is used medicinally. The holy fig*tree No. 98 
is worshipped by native females on various occasions. Among 
other blessings the worship of this jbree is held to procure to the 
worshipper children; (2) a husband’s favour; (3)^ personal 
salvation. It is also considered to be haunted by the spirits of the 
dead, to whose movements is attributed the constant agitation of its 
leaves even when there is apparently no wind. Cattle and birds eat 

the figs of No. 99, and its milky sap is used f<9r Urd lime. 

• 

No. 100. Nim, Azadirachta indica, limdo. The nim common id 
all parts of the province is a valuable road-side tree. By the na^ves 
its shade is considedred particularly healthful, as well as cooling, 
while the bitterness of its juice saves the tre%from the attacks of 
white ants. Its leaves are useful as fodder for camels. The skin is 
also supposed to have valuable medioXnal properties, a decoction of 
the bark being a favourite drink in cases of fever, while a plaster of 
boiled nj|u leaves and the earth of white ant’s nest is considered a 
first-rate application for reducing inflammation. The seeds are 
collected by the poor, and when.j£gKished afibrd an oil for lamps. The 
timber though strong is not much used. On their new year’s day 
Chaitra auddha Padvo (March-April), Hindus, especially Beccani 
Br&hmons, drink a juice extracted from the leaves of the nim. This 
th^ do, believing that the lives of all who begin the year by drinking 
nim juice ^ill be spared till its close. 

No. 1(11. Pongamia elabra, karanj or Jeannaj. Useful and 
ornamental as a road-si^ tree. The fixed oil expressed from its 
seed is used as an external application in cases of ringworm and 
other skin diseases in men, and as a cure for mange in do'^s and 
cattle. Mixed with paste and tfool this oil is used in the manu¬ 
facture of country felt. 

No. 102. Ulmus integrifolia, kamraj or vdvli. The kamraf is 
by the natives believed to be the male of the foregoing. But this is 
not the case, as each tree bears its own\keed. Though in some ways 
much alike the karanj, it can be easilkr distingtiiahed by the want of 
polish on its leaves and by'its bolder nabit of grcgvth.^ , 

No. 108. Ailanthus excelsa, aduso. The larged leaves of this 
.tree are a useful fodder for camellL 

No. 104. Polyalthea longifoli^ daopaZa/v ot\d8updh Looks 
like mang^ and is found occagionally wila about the fields a hand* 
some erect growing tree having long wavy shining leares. The 
leaves are used in marriage ceremonies for covermg mandvda. It * 
is found but rarely in the Panch MahAls ju^igles, . '* 
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No. JOS. Gum-berry» Oordia r€thii,iir«^«. Found commonly near 
villain an^ in fields. Fruit made mto pickle. 

No^lOfi. Cordia myxa, •eadgundi. Is as large as a small cherry, 
and BO sticky that when you haye once bitten it you can hardly 
again open youi^mouth. This tree has, however, broader leaves than 
its sister gumberry ; grows to a much greater size, gives a good 
sliade, and is more «comm^ in th| nelds. 

No. 107. Albizzia lebbek, dholio saras. !Light-fM>loured wood 
fairly strong, but not much used. Hardly to 'be considered as a 
timber tree. 


Misos^axbotts Treks. 


No. 

--« 

Eng^liih name. 

Botanical name. 

Vernacular name. 

.. 

108 


Aoaoia tomentosa. 

Afijar. 

100 

. a ^ 


Ateri, 

110 


Balanitea roxbursrhii . 

Hingori, 

111 

. f. 


Mindhal. 

112 


Morinda citrifolia. 

Al. 



Thee|>osia populnea. 

Bhindi or pdlcbOfiiplo 

lir 


Aflansonia digitata. 

Chordmda^ 

115 


Alang-ium lamarckii . 

Ardelo. 

116 


Canarium strictum. 

Ougal. 

117 

C 

Nauclea . 

Andrak. 


No. 108. Acacia tomenfosa, anjar. Not much used. Cart 
wheels are sometimes made or it. 


No. 109. Ateri, In a green state its very fibrous balk is used 
by Bhils for cord in building their huts and for other purposes. 

No. 110. Balanites roxburghii, hingori. The nut yields oil, and 
dried and hollowed out is made into crackers. 

No. 111. Mindhal, Dried fruit is tied on the wrist of the bride¬ 
groom during the marriage ceremony. ^ 

No. 112. Morinda citrifolia, al. Grows into a tree if allowed, 
but its wood is of no value. It is grown^‘ior the madder ^ye which 
its roots and bark yield. 

No#, 113. Thesposia populnea, bhindi or pdlasp^plo. Not a 
forest^ree. Found over theprovinefe—grows from cuttings—theleaves 
aro used as a dressing to keep open wounds. Reddish brown timber—• 
very strong—used in the gun carriage manufactory. Not seen in 
Saira, Ranch Mah&ls, or Ahmadabad. 

No. 114. Adansonia digifata, chordmla. Found scattered aU over 
€Kijar4t, but not veiy cemmo^ Fruit used for floats and sometimes 
for an acid drink. ^ Joark usea for making ropes, but not in GujarAt. 
The timber is'j^o soft for any useful purpose. 

No. 115. Alangium lamarckii, uuklo. Has willow-shaped leaves,, 
and in the hot vi^ather rather pretty whitish flowers with very long’ 
stamens. ' t 

No. 11^. Canarium strictum, also called gugal, rather stouter 
without *^0 papeiy bark or the elegant of branch and foliage. The 
leaflets die large and f^er. 
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No. 117. The andrak, a l|)ss QomiADn and lai^r growing tree, is 
in February covered with small round heads of yellowish-flowers. 
It yields a fine white woodj^ and when cut throws from tne stool 
several straight sapplings. 


HeAie Plants. 



English name. 


-^- 

Botc^ical uame^ * 

Vernacular name. 

• 

The mustard tree of the Bible... 

Sah'adora persica *. 

PUvu. 

Milk bush. 


Euphorbia tinicalii. 

. ft 

Streblus asper . 

Ficus asporrima 

Khargfinu 

liato/Hjog. 

Sarrra, 

Kahi unbar. 

Thorny milk-bush 

* ft • 

# 

Euphorbia neriifoUa. *. 

lirlmn. m 
'Inor, 


No. 118. Salvadora pcrsica, pilvuj is common among the hedges. 
Though not growing above 20 feet in height it hq,^ ajrcry bushy hood 
of slender drooping branches covered with bright green oval leaves. 
It bears bunches of red berries tasting like cress^ of which small birds 
are greedily fond. Jiark of the root bruised raises blisters on the* 
skin. This tree indicates a salt soil. Supposed to bo the mustard 
tree of the Scriptures. « 

No. 119. Milk bush, Euphorbia tiruculli, kharsdni. This shrub 
is used very extensively for hedges. Tfle wood is said to bo good 
for gun-stocks, but it seldom grows large enough for the purpose. 
Is made into^ charcoal for gunpowder. The milky sap is^used by 
natives as a blister. 

No. 120. Batanjog. Generally a shrub and used as a line fence; 
sometimes grows into a tree. 

* No.^21. Streblus asper, sarera. Avery common tree in hedges 
and about villages. It is small and scraggy with a gnarled trunk, 
not unlike an English thorn tree. 

No. 122. Ficus asperrimS^ kalamhaVi is the flg with large and 
exceedingly rough leaves, often used as sand paper. Its greatest 
peculiarity is tl)|i.t at least when young the branches are jointed ^d 
hollow. m * ' 

No. 123. Pilvan. Oil extracted from th^ nut is used in cases of 
rheumatism. No use as timber. 

No. 124. Thorny milk-bush. Euphorbia noriifoh^, tkor. It is 
most arencrallv used for hed&rinsr. 

















